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COFFEE. 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  United  States  imported 
526,109,170  pounds  of  coffee,  or  more  than  9  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  population.  A  small  portion,  amounting  to 
25,289,583  pounds  was  reexported,  leaving  for  domestic  consumption 
more  than  500,000,000  pounds.  Such  a  high  rate  of  consumption  per 
capita  of  population  is  exceeded  by  only  two  nations  in  Europe,  and  in 
each  is  the  higher  rate  due  more  to  the  quantity  of  imports  in  transit 
for  other  parts  than  to  an  absolute  local  consumption.  According  to  a 
table  prepared  by  that  painstaking  statistician,  O.  J.  Broch,  the  Nether- 
lands consumed  nearly  20  pounds  for  each  inhabitant  and  Belgium 
nearly  10  pounds  per  capita,  results  that  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  these  countries  are  the  large  coffee  marts  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  is  thus  the  largest  consumer  of  coffee  in  the  world, 
requiring  for  its  wants  more  than  is  consumed  by  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Austria-Hungary,  and  France  combined.  It  will  be  of  in- 
terest, therefore,  to  examine  into  the  sources  of  the  coffee  supply  and  in 
what  proportion  the  various  countries  of  production  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  United  States. 

The  imi)orts  of  1887  were  drawn  from  the  following  sources : 


Total  imports. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Per 
pound. 

CenU. 

362,028,304 

$36,401,864 

10+ 

59,463,487 

6,770,168 

11.4 

18, 099, 536 

2. 344, 602 

12.9 

15,  646,  848 

2,  035.  013 

-  13 

14,567,005 

1,837,450 

12.5 

13,595,678 

1, 437, 177 

10.6 

7,  211.  833 

1,061,601 

14.7 

6, 813, 774 

809,096 

11.8 

5,  745. 198 

709, 976 

12.3 

5, 187,  &37 

715,  698 

13.8 

4,  551,  S59 

492,686 

10.8 

526, 109, 170 

56,  347, 600 

10.7 

The  bulk  of  the  coffee  is  thus  obtained  from  American  sources.  It  is 
to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extent  and  conditions  of  these 
sonrces  that  the  following  reports  of  the  consular  officers  were  called  for. 
That  they  are  imperfect  must  be  understood,  for  there  is  an  almost  total 
lack  not  only  of  official  statistics  but  of  private  investigation  in  the 
commercj^l  and  productive  interests  of  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America.  The  returns  are  thus  in  a  measure  guess-work,  and 
due  allowances  should  be  made  for  error.  To  correct  the  returns  as  far 
as  is  possible  the  figures  of  import  of  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  are  given,  and  the  countries  of  origin  whence  they  are  ob- 
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taioed.  This  is  at  best  a  partial  check,  and,  when  values  are  considered, 
almost  valueless,  so  widely  do  the  valuations  at  the  ports  of  export  and 
of  import  differ. 

If  we  examine  the  returns  of  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the 
past  ten  years  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coffee  trade  remains  almost  in  the 
same  position,  relatively,  as  it  held  in  1878.  In  1878  and  1887,  93  per 
cent,  of  our  imports  were  derived  from  American  sources,  while  in  1883 
the  proportion  had  fallen  to  8S  per  cent.  More  than  this,  the  relative 
importance  of  each  country  has  altered  but  little,  only  Hayti  and  Vene- 
zuela showing  any  noticeable  change,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

Proportion  of  American  8upply  of  coffee  furnished  hy  each  country. 


Countries. 

1878. 

1883. 

1887. 

Brasil 

Percent 
73 
4.8 
0.8 
4.4 
2.1 
2 
12.6 

Percent 
82.2 
5.4 
1.3 
3.0 
1.8 
2.8 
10.5 

Percent. 
73.4 

Central  America 

6.6 

British  West  Indies — , 

0.9 

Hayti - 

1.1 

Mexico 

2.0 

United  States  of  Colombia 

2.7 

10.2 

BRAZIL. 

Imports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  into  the  United  States, 
[From  Treasury  tables.] 
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Brazil  is  the  leading  producing  country  in  coffee,  supplying  about 
one-half  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  average  annual  coffee  crop  of  the 
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world  (650,000,000  ^ilos,  or  1,430,000,000  pounds).  Its  most  important 
producing  and  commercial  interests  are  based  upon  the  growth  and 
t)reparation  of  coffee  for  the  market.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1872, 
there  were  shipped  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  4,059,739  bags  of  120 
pounds  each,  and  in  that  ending  June  30, 1885,  6,239,118  bags,  or  748,- 
694,160  pounds.  In  1884-'85  coffee  alone  represented  over  two-thirds 
of  the  total  value  of  the  exports. 

The  distribution  of  the  coffee-producing  area  in  Brazil  is  difficult  to 
define,  because  the  only  source  of  iuformation  are  the  export  returns, 
and  no  attention  is  paid  in  these  to  the  districts  ot  origin.  Thus,  a  part 
of  the  crop  of  S5o  Paulo  is  sent  to  Eio  de  Janeiro  for  shipment,  while 
another  part  is  sent  to  Santos.  The  provinces  which  produce  most  are 
those  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Pernambuco,  Para, 
Bahia,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Of  these  Para  and  Sao  Paulo  have  stead- 
ily increased  their  production  ;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Eio 
Grande  do  Sul  have  remained  very  nearly  stationary,  and  in  Pernam- 
buco and  Bahia  production  seems  to  be  on  the  decline  (Consular  Re- 
ports, No.  82,  p.  354). 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  coffee  tree  is  foand  growing  in  almost  every  part  of  this  province^  in  the  plains 
as  well  as  in  the  high  lands.  The  principal  plantations  are  situated  m  the  Canta- 
ffallo  range  in  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parahyha  River,  the  hed  of  which  is 
from  885  feet  to  1, 068  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Comniercio,  Uba,  Yassooras,  and 
other  places.  The  trees  are  there  planted  on  the  sides  of  steep  hills.  The  coffee 
blossoms  fronr  August  to  October,  according  to  locality,  and  is  picked  in  March  and 
April.  A  hectare  of  land  (2.47  acres)  is  supposed  to  contain  some  918  coffee  trees 
which  yield  from  675  to  2,000  kilos,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  (British 
Foreign  Office,  No.  45,  p.  7).* 

Prom  such  a  description  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  coffee-producing  area  of  the  province  is  utilized,  but  it  may  be  gen- 
erally stated  that  there  is  room  for  great  extension.  The  district  com- 
prises about  105,937  square  kilometers,  and  the  population,  including 
that  of  the  municipality,  802,552  free  and  361,110  slaves.  Of  the  500,000 
free  in  the  province  (apart  from  the  city)  about  one-third  only  is  occu- 
pied in  agriculture.  This  not  only  gives  a  very  sparse  population  (about 
10  persons  to  the  kilometer),  but  also  a  small  proportion  for  the  agri- 
cultural population. 

Four-fifths  of  the  slave  popnlation  are  said  to  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
the  greatest  portion  livinj^  on  the  sugar  estates  in  the  district  of  Campos  and  on  the 
cc^e  estates  in  the  districts  of  Cantagallo,  Para,  Hyba  do  Sul,  Yalenya,  Yassouras, 
and  other  places  (British  Foreign  Office,  No.  45). 

Nor  is  this  the  only  indication  of  room  for  improvement,  for  the 
methods  of  cultivating  the  coffee  plantations  are  wasteful  and  slovenly. 
Gonsul-General  Andrews  reported  in  1884 : 

Coffee,  the  chief  crop  of  the  country,  is  principally  grown  on  larse  plantations  by 
slave  labor,  but  has  not  contributed  much  to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science, 
though  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  very  well  arranged  coffee  expositions  in  this  city, 
under  the  association  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  indicate  a  disposition  in  that 
direction.  .By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  raised  in  the  country 
tributary  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  <m  mountainous  and  hilly  land,  naturally  timber- 
producing.  The  soil  exclusively  used  for  growing  coffee  is  a  deep  or  purple  red  clay, 
known  in  Brazil  as  terra  roxa.  In  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  1,000  trees  yield 
per  year  740  pounds  or  5^  bags ;  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  800  pounds  or  6  bags ; 
in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  1,440  pounds  or  11  bags,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 

•  See  Consul  McCall's  estimate  in  this  number. 
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pniaS;  1,920  pounds  or  14^  bags.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cofifee  plantations,  with  the 
slaves  thereon,  are  nnder  mortgage,  and  of  these  30  per  cent,  are  beyond  redemption 
(U.  8.  Consular  Reports,  No.  40).* 

Of  even  greater  weight  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Derby,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  .Brazil : 

The  present  system  of  agriculture  affords  no  certain,  criteria  for  judging  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  under  prolonged  cultivation.  *  •  •  The  Brazilian  farmer, 
employing  the  rudest  methods  and  having  an  abundance  of  virgin  soil  at  his  com- 
mand, substitutes  for  the  rotation  of  useful  crops,  by  means  of  wnich  the  European 
and  American  farmer  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  his  laud,  the,  to  him,  more  convenient 
but  slovenly  rotation  of  useful  crops  with  jungle.  When,  however,  these  same  lands 
are  planted  with  perennials,  such  as  coffee,  which  require  a  certain  amount  of  care- 
ful annual  cultivation,  they  are  seen  to  be  capable  of  producing  abundant  useful 
crops  for  a  period  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years. 

To  which  may  be  added  another  extract. from  Consul-General  An- 
drews's report: 

On  the  larger  coffee  and  sugar  plantations  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  under  slavery,  though  nothing  except  working  with  the  hoe  and,  very 
exceptionally,  with  the  plow  is  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  latter  is 
never  manured,  its  natural  richness  on  these  larger  and  widely  scattered  plantations 
being  alone  depended  upon.  The  soil  on  the  best  plantations  is  a  purple  clay  of  con* 
siderable  deptb^  and  its  areas  here  and  there  exist  like  islands  in  a  wide  sea  of  ordi- 
nary and  sometimes  worthless  land.  The  best  soil,  also,  is  usuallv  on  elevated  situa- 
tions, covered  in  its  virgin  state  with  mammoth  trees,  and  being  thus  safer  from 
frost  is  all  the  better  for  the  ooffee  tree.  Coffee,  though  grown  principally  in  the 
tbree  large  provinces  near  Rio,  is  raised  successfully  in  every  province,  except  per- 
haps the  two  most  southerly  ones. 

That  the  conditions  have  not  changed  for  the  better  Mr.  Armstrong 
testifies  in  his  report  in  this  number. 

A  still  further  consideration  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  exten- 
sion of  railroads  will  open  up  new  coflFee-producing  districts.  The  Dom 
Pedro  line,  running  along  the  Parahyba  Eiver,  taps  the  important  coffee 
district  of  Minas  and  Sao  Paulo.  In  1884  it  carried  155,365,600  kilo- 
grams of  coffee,  its  total  merchandise  traflftc  being  429,886,000  kilograms. 
The  Cantagallo  line,  owned  by  the  provincial  government  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, traverses  numerous  coffee  districts,  and  is  intended  to  connect 
with  the  district  of  S.  Fidelis,  on  the  Parahyba  River.  In  1884  it  car- 
ried 18,382,000  kilograms  of  coffee,  the  chief  part  of  which  came  from 
Bom  Jardim,  Cordeiro,  and  Macuco.  In  1885  its  coffee  trafl&c  had  in- 
creased to  23,500,000  kilos  (51,700,000  pounds).  The  Ramae  de  Canta- 
gallo line  is  intended  to  open  communication  from  the  River  Pomba  to 
Nitheroy.  In  1884  it  carried  6,279,000  kilograms  of  coffee.  Another  line, 
the  Macah6  and  Campos  line,  connects  the  port  of  Imbetiba,  on  the  sea, 
with  Campos,  on  the  Parahyba,*  and  projected  roads  will  connect  Cam- 
pos with  the  metropolis.  While  Campos  is  in  the  center  of  the  sugar- 
producing  district,  these  new  lines  will  afford  important  connections 
with  coffee  regions.  In  1884-'85  the  portions  completed  (including  the 
connecting  line  of  steamers  from  Campos  to  S.  Fidelis)  carried  29,900,000 
kilos  (65,780,000  pounds)  of  coffee.  The  Campos  and  Carangola  line, 
running  from  Campos  to  Tombos  with  a  branch  touching  the  Itabapuana 
River,  carried  in  1884-'85, 18,100,000  kilos  (39,820,000  pounds)  of  coffee. 
How  important  a  factor  in  the  coffee  economy  of  the  province  these 
roads  constitute  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  carried  in  1884 
235,928,000  kilograms  (519,541,000  pounds),  or  3,932,133  sacks ;  that  is 

*  "From  the  inquiry  which  the  Government  proceeded  to  make  inl874  on  the  state 
of  agriculture,  both  on  the  large  as  well  as  on  a  small  scale  in  each  province,  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  one  of  them  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  made  to  the  said 
agriculture  ranged  at  between  48  and  72  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  many  from  18 
to  24  per  cent.''  (Senhor  Dantas,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  May  1,  1877). 
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to  say,  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  quantity  exported  from  Rio  de 
Jauetro.  It  is  also  evideut  to  how  large  an  extent  the  income  and  pros- 
perity of  these  roads  are  dependent  upon  the  coffee  crop.*  At  the  same 
time  the  high  freights  charged  by  these  roads  are  said  to  constitute  a 
barrier  to  the  development  of  the  regions  they  traverse.  In  1881  the 
Dom  Pedro  II  line  charged  14  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  coffee. 

Thns  coffee  sent  from  many  of  the  more  distant  plantation  mast  pay  $1.75  and  |2, 
or  even  $2.50,  per  sack  before  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos,  while  the  same  coffe, 
is  shipped  from  Rio  to  New  York  at  rates,  varying  according  to  supply  of  vessels 
from  $3.25  to  $11  per  ton,  or  20  to  65  cents  per  bag.  (Coasal-General  Andrews,  1881.) 
The  total  quantity  of  coffee  exported  in  1884-^«5  was  247,723,907  kilos,  a  Quantity 
fiir  greater  than  that  of  1883-^84,  which  was  184,674,864  kilos,  and  greater  also  than 
the  average  of  1878-79  to  1880-'8l,  which  was  214,433,896  kilos,  and  1881--62  to 
1883-'84,  which  was  232,044,313  kilos;  the  value  in  the  first  term  having  been 
100.883.632  milreis,  and  in  the  second  term  82,912,503  milreis;  this  decline  of  value 
in  tnis  latter  period  being  solely  due  to  a  fall  in  price.  Prices  have  been  falling  since 
IdSO-'Sl,  but  in  1884  they  be^an  to  take  a  turn  in  favor  of  the  planter.  If,  as  some 
state,  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  overtaking  production, 
some  advance  in  prices  of  coffee  may  ere  long  be  reasonably  expected. 
Prices- at  present  are —  Milreis. 

Washed Per  10  kilos..  4,200  to  6,000 

First,  good do....  4,360  to  4,970 

Second,  good do....  3,400  to  3,950 

Second,  ordinary do....  3,000  to  3,540 

Ordinary do....  3.750 to 4,290 

In  1884  prices  were  somewhat  higher  than  the  above. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  any  accurate  information  as  regards  the  stocks  on  hand 
of  this  production,  little  information  of  any  value  being  published  in  relation  to  this 
subject. 

In  Brazil  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  increased  considerably  since  the  year  1870, 
the  supply  now  furnished  being  equal  to  one-half  of  the  production  of  all  other 
countries. 

The  following  figures  give  us  the  average  rate  of  increase : 

Five  years,  1870  to  1874 sacks  of  60  kUos..  2,182,152 

1875  to  1879 do  ....  2,987,368 

1880  to  1884 do  ....  3,789,103 

Total  exported  in  1885 do  ....  4,206,911 

If,  therefore,  some  complain  of  a  decrease  in  price,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  com- 
pensated by  increased  demand. 

Fresh  land  is  continually  being  opened  and  planted,  and  consequently  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  diminution  in  the  supply  of  this  production  from  this  part  of  the 
world.    (February,  1886.) 

JBxporU  of  coffee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

In  year  1880-'81  4,139,419  bags :  Milreis. 

Great  Britain 9,138,296 

British  <3olonies : 2,486,246 

United  States 55,425,027 

Germany 10,845,609 

France 15,576,003 

Portugal 5,007,340 

Belgium 6,259,007 

Argentine  Republic 2,166,351 

Other 2,407,675 

109,311,554 


NOTES. 

In  the  districts  of  Cantagallo,  S.  Fidelis,  and  other  parts,  for  some  years  past,  the 
coffee  trees  have  been  subject  to  a  disease  manifested,  firstly,  in  the  yellowness  of  the 
upper  leaves  and  afterwards  in  the  shoots,  the  trees  soon  drying  up.    In  this  way 

*  I  have  summarized  these  facts  from  B.  F.  O.  No.  45. 
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about  one-tenth  part  of  the  trees  in  the  aboye-named  districts  have  perished.  This 
disease  is  supposed  to  be  propagated  by  an  insect  which  lives  in  and  feeds  on  the 
roots.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  knots  of  the  roots,  causing  the  libers  of  the  same  to 
rot.  On  this  the  eggs  are  seen  on  the  earth,  having  the  shape  of  mushrooms.  This 
generally  takes  place  in  the  heaps  of  weeds  or  grass  which  rot  at  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
forming  a  fine  soil  for  the  new  rodt  fibers. 

As  a  remedy  against  this  evil  it  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Glazion  that  the  weeds 
and  grass  should  never  be  heaped  up  to  rot  near  the  roots,  but  should  be  left  to  be 
dried  by  the  sun  and  afterward  brought  together  and  burned.  The  orange  trees  are 
also  subject  to  be  attacked  by  the  same  plague.  Dr.  Qlazion  is  convinced  if  this  rule 
be  attended  to  that  in  two  years'  time  the  coflfee  estates  will  return  to  what  they  were 
formerly.    (H.  B.  M.  Consul  Ricketts,  February,  1887.) 


SiO  PAUIiO. 

Second  in  importance  stands  the  province  of  SSo  Paulo,  with  a  cli- 
mate and  soil  admirably  fitted  for  coffee  culture. 

The  French  minister  to  Brazil^  in  a  report  on  the  province  of  Sdo 
Paulo,  made  in  1885,  gives  the  following  places  as  best  adapted  for  the 
production  of  coffee : 

Amparo. — ^At  Bon  Jesus  de  Monte  Alegre  20,000  arrobas  of  coffee  are  produced, 
which  wiU  be  increased  to  50,000  by  new  plantations. 

Araraquara. — Virgin  lands  of  the  first  quality  for  coffee  culture,  which  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.    Fifteen  machines  have  Just  been  set  up. 

Areas. — Seven  coffee  works,  provided  with  the  best  machinery. 

Batataes. 

Belem  do  descalvado.— Very  fertile  land ;  400,00Q  arrobas  of  coffee :  about  to 
be  raised  t4>  600,000. 

Caf  apava. 

Caraguatatubu. 

Cunha. 

Limeira.~One  of  the  most  important  centers  of  coffee  production. 

Penhu  do  Rio  do  Peixe. — Fifteen  faoiendas,  supplied  with  steam  machinery. 

Paracicaba. — ^Three  hundred  thousand  arrobas  of  coffee. 

S.  Jos4$  des  Campos. 

San  Simon. 

Its  production  has  increased  more  rapidly  since  1871  than  that  of 
Bahia  or  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  intelligent  and  painstaking  report  of 
Consul  McCall  indicates  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  near  future. 
While  the  quantity  exported  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  doubled  in  the  ten 
years  1871-1880,  and  from  Bahia  remained  almost  stationary,  the  ship- 
ments from  Santos,  the  sea-port  of  S^  Paulo,  trebled  in  quantity. 
Everything,  in  fact,  points  to  this  province  as  the  best  adapted  for 
extending  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  berry,  even  if  we  can  not  en- 
tirely  accept  Mr*  McCalPs  prediction,  apparently  well  supported,  of 
an  annual  production  of  5,000,000  bags.  As  the  whole  economy  of 
the  province  may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  coffee,  the  shock  experi- 
enced by  the  great  and  sudden  fall  in  its  price  was  consequently  more 
severely  felt,  and  was  thought  to  have  prostrated  the  province.  To 
aggravate  matters,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  believed  to 
threaten  the  only  labor  at  the  command  of  the  ocffee  planters,  and  dire 
predictions  were  made  of  the  results.  There  wi^  a  plan  to  import 
coolies,  to  introduce  Qermau  colonists,  and  to  qtilize  the  native  Indian 
population ;  and,  though  emancipation  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  coffee  interests  of  Santos  remain  no  more  seriously  affected  than 
is  any  other  branch  of  production  that  is  suffering  from  a  surplus  over 
demand,  a  probably  temporary  condition,  best  remedied  through  the 
workings  of  natural  economic  laws,  and  only  aggravated  by  exp^ients 
design^  to  shield  the  planters  from  the  operation  of  those  laws.   That 
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the  labor  and  capital  of  the  province  were  completely  devoted  to  coflfee 
culture  was  a  misfortune,  as  making  a  change  the  more  difficult  when 
conditions  became  unfavorable  to  coffee  production;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  some  profit  could  be  gained  even  under  low  prices,  and  that 
a  movement  primarily  induced  by  speculation  could  be  conducted  on  a 
firm  basis. 

The  course  of  events  since  18S0  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  British,  French,  and  Belgian  consular  reports : 

SANTOS. 

The  high  prices  and  brisk  demands  of  the  years  which  preceded  1880  made  aU  the 
planters  and  capitalists  of  the  province  lose  their  heads  over  coffee,  and,  without 
any  regard  to  economic  principles,  immense  tracts  of  land,  even  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  province,  were  placed  under  coffee  cultivation ;  railways  were  con- 
strooted  in  every  direction  to  bring  down  the  crops  to  Santos  for  shipment ;  and 
thousands  of  slaves  were  purchased  in  and  brought  from  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and 
Pernambuco  to  push  forward  the  cultivation  of  the  lucrative  herry. 

All  went  well  until  about  the  end  of  1880,  when  the  simuUaneoas  yield  of  all  the 
new  lands  and  increased  production  in  other  countries  completely  overstocked  all  the 
markets  to  such  an  extent  that  the  speculators  of  Havre  and  Hamburg  were  unable 
to  dispose  of  the  immense  stocks  acquired  by  them.  Hence  the  remarkable  fall  in 
the  price  of  coffee. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  crops  of  this  province,  it  may  be 
stated  (hat  near  or  about  the  year  1860  the  crops  did  not  exceed  on  an  average  70,000 
bags ;  at  present  they  are  about  2,000,000  bags  a  year.  But  the  year  1882  was  a  far 
gloomier  one  than  1881.  Throughout  the  year  the  decline  continued  in  all  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  tb6  United  States,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  reached  the 
alarming  depreciation  of  65  per  cent,  below  the  ruling  prices  of  four  years  back. 

Under  these  aggravated  circumstances  planters  were  absolutely  suffering  a  loss  by 
the  sale  of  their  crops,  and  not  afew  preferred  to  allow  the  berries  to  rot  on  the  fields,  . 
while  the  principal  merchants  were  completely  paralyzed  in  tbeir  mercantile  opera- 
tions, and  almost  entirely  abstained  from  the  risk  of  transactions  on  a  declining  mar- 
ket. Business  thus  fell  into  new  hands,  and  combinations  in  speculation  were  adopted 
which  the  old  merchants  say  ruin  legitimate  trade  and  will  bring  no  good  to  the 
speculators. 

The  depreciation  of  this  staple  produce  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the  merchant 
and  the  planter  individually ;  but  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  tbe  crops,  the  prov- 
ince has  suffered  no  diminution  on  the  actual  amount  netted  on  its  production  in 
comparison  with  previous  years.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  total  value  obtained  for  the 
crop  of  1882  was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  year,  notwithstanding  the  great ' 
depreciation  on  former  prices.  For  instance,  the  crop  of  1879  (1,200,000  bags)  netted 
over  £3,500,000  sterling,  whereas  tbe  crop  of  1882  (1,700,000  bags)  netted  more  than 
£4,000, dOO;  but  had  the  prices  of  1879  ruled  the  net  proceeds  to  the  province  would 
have  been  considerably  above  £5,000,000.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  prov- 
ince can  congratulate  itself  on  having  passed  through  the  crisis  with  an  expanded 
revenue.  *  *  •  An  important  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  crisis 
in  the  coffee  industries  and  trade  of  this  province  is  of  a  permanent  or  transient 
nature.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  would  be  of  a  permanent  and  rainous  nature  if 
the  crop  were  to  continue  to  increase  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  consumption.  But 
planters  and  caoitalists  have  been  so  severely  chastised  by  their  past  rashness  that 
the  agricultural  industries  of  the  province  will  surely  be  placed  on  a  more  solid 
footing  than  heretofore— a  footing  that  will  ultimately  enhance  the  prosperity  and 
importance  of  the  province.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
further  lands  will  be  placed  under  coffee  cultivation.  *  The  coming  crops  may  there- 
fore be  as  lar^e  as  the  one  last  exported,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will  be 
less.  Thus  with  a  stationary  supply  for  the  next  few  years  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  ever-increasing  consumption  will  soon  clear  the  overstocked  markets  and  result 
in  a  profitable  trade  in  the  near  future.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  tbe  worst  of 
the  crisis  has  now  passed,  and  that  remunerative  prices  will  be  ol>tained  for  the  next 
crops,  but  never  such  high  prices  as  ruled  four  years  ago.  In  the  second  place,  the 
crisis  has  opened  the  eyes  of  planters  and  capitalists  to  the  danger  of  reliance  on  one 
sole  article  of  produce;  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  is  suitable  to  a 
variety  of  remunerative  productions,  will  before  long  see  the  development  of  several 
agricnltaral  industricM  other  than  coffee.— (March,  1883.) 

The  year  1884  was  not  au  era  of  great  prosperity  throughout  the  province  of  Sao 
Paolo.  In  the  earlier  part  of  it  a  mania  for  speculating  in  coffee  seized  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  native  mercantile  class,  and  extended  to  other  professions  than  those 
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dealing  with  that  article.  It  was  imagined  that  the  price  of  this  commodity  mnst 
advance,  and  many  artificial  means  were  resorted  to,  both  on  the  spot  and  abroad,  to 
promote  such  advance.  .Consumers  abroad,  Tiowever,  placed  little  credence  in  the 
reports  of  short  crops  and  fotnre  scarcity,  and  as  they  refused  to  buy  at  artificial  val- 
ues, the  whole  speculation  culminated  in  the  usual  way  of  ill-judged  and  misdirected 
enterprises.  The  price  of  coffee  declined  about  25  per  cent,  here,  w  ith  the  consemienoe 
of  rum  to  many,  and  losses  direct  or  indirect  to  most  mercantile  and  agricultural 
classes,  while  the  trade  and  progress  of  the  province  were  considerably  namjiered. 
•  *  •  Coffee  still  forms  our  sole  export  abroad,  and  production  increa^s  in  spite 
of  low  value.  *  »  •  The  export  to  Great  Britain  is  almost  nil,  and  what  does  go 
there  is  re-exported.  This  can  only  arise  from  the  vitiated  taste  in  England,  which 
prefers  mixed  or  adulterated  kinds;  for  the  Santos  coffee  is  unsurpassed  in  quality, 
and  is  rapidly  superseding  all  others  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  slaves,  and  nothing  is  being  done  to 
substitute  free  for  slave  labor,  although  it  is  evident  that  slavery  can  not  exist  in  this 
country  much  longer,  the  majority  of  the  people  being  averse  to  its  continuance,  but 
restrained  by  doubts  as  to  the  result,  while  nothing  is  organized  in  substitution. 
The  labor  question  is  in  this  province,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  most  im- 
portant matter  now  agitating  commercial  and  financial  circles  in  this  country  and 
others  having  interests  in  this  direction.  Here  we  rely  entirely  upon  coffee,  and  it  is 
the  same  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  article  represents  three-fourths  of  the  entire  export 
value  of  the  Empire,  and  is  produced  by  slave  labor.  Will  the  abolition  of  slavery 
destroy  or  injure  this  branch  of  agriculture  t  The  province  of  6&o  Paulo  has  unri- 
valed advantages  of  climate  and  soil  for  the  production  of  coffee,  besides  many  other 
articles;  but  the  available  laod  is  subdivided  amongst  a  comparatively  few  holders, 
who  have  mostly  employed  their  means  in  coffee  farms  and  slaves.  Besides  the  fact 
of  these  holders  being  generally  reluctant  to  part  with  their  land,  even  when  not 
worked,  there  is  a  considerable  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  landed  property,  and  these 
are  discouraging  elements  in  regard  to  the  future  as  impediments  to  free  immigration. 
There  is  room  in  this  province  alone  for  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  for  genera- 
tions, but  no  starting-point  for  their  employment.  Immigration  is  the  real  substi- 
tute for  the  present  system  of  slave  labor;  but  immigration  is  restricted,  and  is  not 
likely  to  increase  whilst  slavery  and  the  present  taxes  and  laws  regarding  land  exist. 
That  it  would  under  more  promising  circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  in 
such  case  the  application  of  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  would  solve  the 
Ipresent  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  labor  for  this  and  other  branches  of  agriculture. 
At  present  commerce  and  enteiprise  are  hampered  by  the  doubts  expressed  as  to  the 
future.  Capital,  instead  of  being  attracted  to  the  country,  is  leaving  it.  Much  of 
this  state  of  things  may  be  attributed  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs, b;it  more  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  future  of  our  agriculture. 

There  is  little  attempt  at  a  more  diversified  production. — (February  25, 1885.) 

Coffee  continues  to  be  the  sole  produce  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  also  its 
sole  article  of  export.  No  alteration  in  this  staple  product  is  probable  for  many  years 
to  come,  inasmuch  as  its  production  is  too  remunerative  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  this  province  to  be  abandoned,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  ruling  in  the 
market  since  1883.  Moreover,  Sao  Paulo  appears  to  compete  successfully  with  all 
other  coffee-growing  countries,  and  supplies  with  greater  advantage  the  increasing 
demands  of  tne  United  States  and  western  and  central  Europe. 

Owing  to  the  low  prices  of  the  last  few  years,  profits  became  exceedingly  small ; 
but  the  trade  in  coffee  was  nevertheless  lucrative,  active,  and  always  progressive,  as 
amply  testified  by  its  extending  cultivation  throughout  the  interior  of  this  province. 
However,  there  was  general  grumbling  all  around  at  the  depressed  prices,  and 
gloomv  forecasts  of  impending  ruin.  But  as  year  after  year  passed  without  bringing 
a  rise  in  price,  and  the  country  prospered  in  the  face  of  it,  pessimists  began  to  lose 
faith  in  their  prophecies,  and  people  endeavored  to  make  themselves  as  happy  as 
possible  under  changed  circumstances  on  what  appeared  a  permanent  basis  of  low 
prices,  large  stocks,  and  small  profits  in  the  coffee  trade. 

Cofiee  had  fallen  60  per  cent  during  these  years  of  depression — a  fall  sufficiently 
great  to  bring  fear  to  the  most  stout-hearted  dealer  in  the  trade ;  but  experience  has 
since  shown  that  even  after  <50  per  cent  had  been  deducted,  a  margin  was  left  for  a 
fair  trade. 

The  province  of  Sao  Paulo  was  favored,  and  the  year  1886  brought  a  most  happy 
surprise,  one  never  dreamed  of.  Coffee  suddenly  began  to  rise  in  price  under  brisk  de- 
mands, and  has  at  the  present  time  (April,  1887)  risen  80  per  cent,  above  the  lowest 
price  touched.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee  of  1886  has  been  disposed  of 
at  this  remunerative  price.    Such  prices  were  never  before  attained. 

This  rise  in  combination  with  th^  fact  that  the  coffee  crop  of  1886  was  the  largest 
on  record,  has  been  productive  of  magnificent  results  to  all  engaged  in  the  trade.  The 
planter,  the  dealer,  and  the  export  commission  merchants  have  coined  gold  by  it.  On 
the  whole  the  crop  of  1886  has  brought  into  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  7,000,000Z, 
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The  province  of  SSo  Paulo  export*  nothing  but  coffee,  and  the  crop  of  1886  was 
approximately  of  2,500,000  bags  of  60  kilos  each. 

New  York,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg  continue  to  be  the  principal  markets 
for  the  coffees  of  this  province,  known  in  the  trade  as  **  Santos." 

Other  countries  of  central  and  southern  Europe  are  becoming  purchasers  of 
"  Santos  "  coffees. 

Great  Britain  takes  very  little  coffee  from  this  port,  and  the  greater  part  shipped 
for  Falmouth  is  for  "  orders  "  or  in  transit  for  the  continent  (H.  B.  M.  Consul  Cow- 
per). 

Exports  of  coffee  from  SantoS' 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1P85 

Tons. 
J 19. 182 
121,331 

£3,452,800 

1886 

4, 314, 277 

Distributed  as  follows : 


1885. 

1886. 

Channel  and  United  Kingdom 

Hamburg 

£78,190 

689.630 

1,050,450 

377, 700 

24.820 
492,620 
063,250 

65,640 

£225,936 
933.996 

Havre            ...     ' 

959, 019 

Antwerp  ...  ....•..«•................................_....................•.■ 

489,489 

Lisbon 

42,8'>6 

Meditperranean » - - 

634,777 

United  States 

1,050,244 

Otherporta    

78,010 

Total 

3.452,300 

4,314,277 

There  is  little  agreement  upon  the  quantity  of  coffee  exported  from 
Santos,  but  the  figures  given  by  the  French  minister  claim  to  be  official, 
and  may  be  quot^ : 


Year. 

Sacks.* 

Tear. 

Sacks.* 

1874-'75     

826,382 
754. 993 
628,903 
099.007 
1,210,172 
1, 042, 246 

1880-'81 

1, 204, 198 

1875-'76 

1881-82 

1, 524, 486 

lfl7«-77 

1882-'83 

1, 837, 846 

1877-78                         ... 

1883-'84 

1,929,029 

1878-79     

Total 

1879.'80 

11,957,262 

1                    . 

*  60  kilos  each. 


According  to  the  same  writer,  the  destination  of  the  exjwrts  (in  sacks) 
were: 


Tear. 

Great  Britain 
and  Channel. 

France.  Bel- 
gium, and 
lietherlands. 

Lisbon  and 

Mediterra- 

uean. 

Hamburg 

and 
Bremen. 

United 
States. 

Rio  and 
coastwise. 

1874-75 

308,764 
211.997 

86,420 
124.296 

65,217 
111,236 

70,821 
244,801 
269.960 

62,693 

131.612 
97,986 
128,313 
206,  G47 
461,784 
377.  489 
444, 026 
5«4,346 
683.  532 
970,  395 

83,939 

83,961 

90,820 

105, 137 

89,548 

45. 034 

85, 154 

125, 481 

173, 228 

182, 521 

205, 441 
200, 359 
214,849 
232,319 
398,  837 
292,  218 
352,  789 
348, 500 
376, 935 
280,736 

79,669 
123,104 
80;054 
97.602 
189.263 
193.384 
235, 137 
233,808 
322,328 
418,587 

17,057 

1875-76 

87,536 

187(^-77 

28,847 

1877-78 

62,006 

lii78-79 

25, 523 

187a-'80 

22,886 

1880-'81 

16^271 

I88U'«2 

10,050 

lb82-'83 

11,843 

l«©-'84 

24, 096 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  give  the  folIowiDj?  table  showing 
the  exports  (in  sacks)  and  destination  ot  coffee  sent  £rom  Santos,  the 
civil  year  being  taken : 


The  following  table,  taken  from  an  English  report^  differs  somewhat, 
but  gives  some  later  figures : 

ComparaUve  statement  of  the  exportationt  of  coffee  from  Santot  to  other  oountriet  during 
the  seven  years  ending  December  31,  1882. 

[Bags  of  60  kilos  each.] 


Coantries. 

1876. 

1877. 

187& 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Gre^tBritoin 

France,  Holland,  and 
Beliriam...... ...... 

183,021 

122,589 

101,192 

248,388 
57,893 

43.613 

113,203 

144.848 

81,$B2 

260,031 
91.081 

38,832 

93,496 

890,821 

100.848 

349,287 
174, 591 

54,696 

101,851 

440,385 

78,701 

830,800 
205, 201 

25,773 

87,379 

377,957 

57,932 

334,616 
202, 507 

13,661 

121,126 

543,710 

127, 513 

376, 210 
188,884 

14,858 

261,688 
630,731 
124,717 
874,840 

Mediterranean  and 
Lisbon ..  ......••.. 

Hamburg  and   Bro- 

TTnited  States 

Coastwise  and  Biver 
Plate 

345,343 
13,968 

Total 

706.649 

729,657 

1.163,739 

1,182,2U 

1,073,941 

1,371,801 

1,760,737 
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SkUememt  $howing  exporia  of  coffee  from  Santos,  with  countries  of  destination,  during  thirty- 
six  years  from  July  1, 1850,  to  June  30, 1886. 

[Transmitted  by  Consul  HcCall.] 


Ye«n.l 


1850-'51 
18&l-'52 
3852-*58 
185a-.'54 
1864-'55 
1856-'56 
1856-67 
1857-^58 
18S&-'59 
1869-60 
]8Sa-*61 
1861-'62 


186»-'64 
18e4-'66 
]8e5-'66 
1866-*67 
18«7-'68 
lM8-'69 
1860-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1873-'73 
1873-74 
1874-7t» 
1875-*76 
187e-'77 
18T7-'78 
187g-79 
l879-'80 
]880-'8l 
1881-^82 


llf83-'84 
1884-'85 
1885-80 

Total 


87,756 

45.627 

59,605 

73,324 

40,465 

83.990 

42.953 

21,286 

13.512 

21.561 

37,721 

84.137 

17.586 

8.310 

50.959 

25,568 

89,366 

88,722 

80,072 

122,421 

71,232 

61,721 

118.563 

200.842 

206.431 

200,361 

214.847 

823,319 

897,519 

291,277 

339,037 

840,810 

861,882 

283,413 

891,069 

426,662 


4.223 
7.632 
4,435 


a956 
3,400 
4,060 
10,433 


5,107,8U 


4,671 


4,827 


I 


10 


8,500 

7,090 

6.125 

3.050 

10.200 

27. 970 

19.691 

8,376 

12,163 

7,192 

16,772 

Its.  468 

81.229 

33.107 

50.343 

19,482 

22,289 

37,123 

56.184 

97, 070 

82,448 

98,214 

178,487 

217, 156 

207,308 

213,410 

318.062 

436, 365 

841,093 

716.622 

292,862 


62,537  4.077,411 


a 

'I 

o 
M 


6,566 
2,490 


8,325 
4,500 
4,501 


7,700 
'i6,*476" 


2,230 


0.033 

24,262 

7.859 

18,414 

83, 818 

37,090 

12,225 

80,125 

112, 981 

247.285 

174,936 

245.366 

264,676 

247.339 

140,  857 

220.156 

204.099 


11,463 
20.800 
2,520 
7,110 
8,811 
8,411 
&393 
6,752 
1,600 
3,300 


733 


6,422 
11,600 
3,000 
6,716 


180 

4 

3,659 

2,164 

1.404 

304 

4.988 

44,262 

61. 150 

69, 195 

19,798 

38,719 

39.804 

108. 402 

108. 457 

301.653 

219,954 


I 


'     781 

4,926 

43,306 

42,457 

13,605 

14,078 

7.166 

24,762 

9.524 

87. 4«tO 

7.586 

7.312 

6.697 

20,322 

59,395 

46.323 

17, 821 

70.724 

11,209 

9.867 

12,000 


2,069,191   1.119,660:466,262 


III 


111 


oHfl 


3.916 

8.776 
1  800 


2,393 

615 

1,000 


29.763 
20.970 
24,808 
19.820 
6.206 
23,984 
12,482 
ln,684 
12.857 
20.348 
24.695 
36,629 
67,j84 
28.529 
40.517 
83,636 
76,922 
3,200 
6,700 


10,000 
17,800 


76,206 
78,918 
13,867 
2,520 


17.964 

5.294 

6,080 

13.226 

84.862 

90,699 

79.786 

88.516 

130, 201 

184.379 

126,874 

174,021 

219.004 

149,861 

215.  706 

187, 624 

138,796 

193, 102 

261,960 

152,050 

152,144 

100,520 

137.414 

152. 922 

268. 814 

208,332 

121.440 

156.065 

62,331 

62.195 

62,136 

809,966 

212,041 

22,400 

20,500 

19,350 


756.341  4,677,541  693,059  3,654,834 


i 


720 
618 
270 
300 
662 
150 
256 


89.703 
61,526 
50,073 
44,090 
64.258 
11,882 
6?,  450 
16.619 
39.037 
28. 8U 
61.951 
27.093 
23.847 
16.401 
10,050 
11,842 
24,095 
11.476 
4,938 


s 

CO 

I 

a 

0 


2,575 

14,838 

a930 

8,050 

26,600 

34,340 

34.733 

42.821 

23.385 

23.992 

35.902 

16,566^ 

9.034 

6.879 

14.900 

17,826 

83,340 

76.  769 

80,159 

59.608 

119,279 

80,063 

123,104 

80.654 

97,602 

179.263 

193,384 

235,137 

233,308 

323,046 

418.587 

475. 181 

474,900 


SUMMARY. 


Years. 

Total. 

Years. 

Total 

Years. 

Total. 

185a-*51 

82.608 

91,045 

78,720 

99.858 

166.487 

154. 196 

161,587 

159.712 

182,793 

291,696 

256,856 

287.245 

288,778 

1863-*64 

212.853 
328,126 
256.146 
222,732 
423,819 
507,348 
602.640 
4.37,580 
404, 605 
443.210 
666.949 
826,426 
754,997 

1876-'77 

638,808 

1851-*62            ........ 

1864-^65 

1877-78 

998,962 

18S2-'63 

1865-'66 

1878-'79 

1,210,164 
1, 042, 139 

Ig53.*54 

1866-'67 

18T9-*80 

18U-*56 

1867-68 

188a-'81 

1.204,328 

lg55-*50            ......... 

186ft-'69 

1881-82 

1. 524. 486 

I0^<57       ,.., 

1869-'70 

1882-'83 

1.837,846 

1857-68   

1870-'71    

1883-'84 

1,929.029 

1866-'59 

1871-'72 

1884-'85 

2, 166. 116 

18S9-*60         .^.   .  . 

1872-'73 

1885-'86 

1, 657, 176 

1860-'61     ............. 

1873-74 

Total 

1861-'62 

1874-76 

22,464,647 

18e-*63 

1876-76 

KOTC— From  1850  to  1873.  inclasire,  in  sacks  of  6  anobas  each ; 
of  60  Ulograma  (133.8  ponnoa)  each. 


flrom  1873  to  1886,  inclusive,  in  sacks 
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BAHIA. 

fFrom  British  Consular  Reports.] 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  from  this  province  consists  of  what  is  commercially  known 
as  "first  quality  Bahias,"  which  at  t}^e  commencement  of  the  year  were  in  good 
demand  at  42«.  6d.  per  hundredweight,  free  on  board,  with  freight  by  steamer  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  bv  the  end  of  January  the  quotations  reached  45«.  6d.,  the  fig- 
ure so  remaining  until  the  end  of  February,  when  the  article  declined  by  1«.  6d.  in  the 
hundredweight,  gradually  falling  until  the  end  of  November  to  30«.  9d.  Renewed, 
inquiry  about  this  time  set  in,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  quotations  again  advanced 
tp  339.  6d. 

Although  this  article  has  not  escaped  the  common  lot  of  most  of  the  other  products, 
still  the  results  of  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  are  said  to  have  been  fairly  cood  to  the  pro- 
ducers, more  especially  to  the  small  planters  or  squatters,  who,  for  the  most  part,  I 
am  assured,  pay  no  ground-rent,  and  work  the  land  themselves,  and  who  annually 
increase  in  number. 

These  squatters,  naturally  lazy  and  indolent,  prefer  coffee-growing  to  any  other 
branch,'  because  of  the  comparatively  easier  labor  it  entails,  and  they  are  now  learn- 
ing to  prune  their  plants  more  scientifically  from  some  of  their  number  who  came  not 
very  long  ago  from  the  more  educated  and  better  cultivated  estate^  and  plantations 
at  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  on  (I  am  told)  a  verbal  compact :  "To  receive  a  third 
of  the  crop  for  three  years  for  only  superintending  and  suggesting  the  treatment  of 
the  shrubs."— (March,  1885.) 

Exports  of  coffee  from  Bdhia, 


^              Year. 

Bags. 

Year. 

Bags. 

Year. 

Bags. 

1864 

42. 3M 
9»,705 
69,261 
83,889 
87,541 
91,430 
86,037 

1871      

65,282 
101, 466 
51, 748 
52,738 
103,324 
122,  552 
122,708 

1878 

75,562 
*9L558 

1865                    ..     . 

1872 

1879 

Ig66     .» 

1873 

1880 

135,941 

1867 

1874 

1881 

126,477 

1868 

1875 

1882 

145,940 

1869 

1876 

1883 

108,798 

1870 

1877 

1884 

91,540 

Destination  of  Bdhia  coffee  exports. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

Gormaay 

France 

Portugal 

Belgiutfi 

Argentine  Bepnblic  . 

United  States 

Coast  of  Africa 

ITmguay 

Italy 

Peru 


Total. 


1875-'76. 


Bets. 

1,391,186.528 

648, 713. 445 

675, 985. 045 

683, 290. 623 

61,914.656 

2,608.200 

54, 751. 056 


1877. 


Iteit, 

1, 644, 399. 212 

490, 377. 667 

842, 261. 667 

125,  927. 279 

99, 71&  445 


223, 303. 867 

260.123 

48.000 

54, 162. 000 


2, 980, 45L  260 


1878. 


Rets. 
9C5,  522.  656 
584, 620. 845 
567,024.100 
486, 144. 100 
203, 899. 456 


222,681.3t?9 
437. 712 


79, 948. 278 
58.878 


3, 096, 204. 914 


1879. 


Rett. 
454, 230. 028 
283,844.089 
204, 335. 478 
330,900.500 
290,862.023 


31.834.778 
148.367 


18,903.900 


1,615,058.668 


PERXAIMBUCO. 


The  planting  of  this  tree  continues  on  a  small  scale^  and  plant<^rs  at  present  are 
very  chary  of  extending  their  operations  on  account  of  the  low  prices  ruling.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  inland  parts  of  the  province  are  very  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  but 
so  far  there  is  no  exportation ;  in  fact  large  quantities  are  imported  from  Rio  for  con- 
sumption.—(April,  1883). 

In  1882  24,246  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  $1,745,  were  exported  to 
France  and  Portugal. 
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MTNAS  GERAES. 

In  the  province  of  MinaB  Oeraes,  Tehich  adjoins  that  of  Bio  de  Ja- 
neiro, coffee  ^'  is  grown  in  most  parts,  but  the  greatest  qaantities  come 
from  the  districts  of  Mar  d'Espanba,  Parahybana,  Leopoldina,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Porto  Novo  da  Otinha.  The  quantity  exported  varies  from 
70,000,000  kilos  to  87,000,000  kilos,  according  to  the  crop. 

BratiUan  coffee  Mpment$, 
fFrom  CommeroUl  RelAtkmc,  1880-'81.] 


Tears. 


Siode  Janeiro. 


Santos. 


Bahia. 


TotaL 


1871-'72 

1873-'74 
1874-»75 
1875-78 
187i-'77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
187>-'80 


Found$, 

279,432,560 

402,200,201 

273,629,325 

424,098,514 

882.346,877 

868,011,237 

848,312,298 

400, 281, 809 

805.584,871 

554,893,095 


Paundt, 
65,121.579 
80,682,799 
81.7i8,910 
107.643.778 
93.188,431 
80,811,184 
123.888,090 
158.855,012 
135.824.434 
158.938,494 


Ptmndt. 

18.433,129 

8.413,342 

7.607,083 

13, 889, 765 

18. 213. 830 

16,234.288 

9,996.863 

12,113,123 

17.984,994 

18,782,907 


8,918,186,874 


1,080,959,611 


135,289,074 


Pound$, 
850.987,258 
480,178.349 
882,783,297 
546^410,057 
491,746.788 
484,858,689 
481,998,189 
859,249,444 
549, 194, 099 
728^064,998 


6,  U4, 445, 550 


BragUian  coffee  trade. 
[In  sacks  of  80  kilos.] 


Year. 


1877, 
1878. 
1879 
1880. 
1881 


United 
8tat««. 


1.710,073 
1,870.388 
2,283,545 
1, 886, 857 
2,241,978 


Eaiope. 


1,138.482 
1, 880, 818 
1,  £51, 838 
1.878,197 
2,185,442 


Year. 


1882, 
1883. 
1884. 
1885 
1886 


United 
States. 


2.459,182 
2,314,850 
2,401,105 
2.712,090 
2, 198, 289 


Barope. 


1,741,458 
1,839.861 
1,181.828 
1,157,803 
1,086,470 


TAXATION  OF  COPPBE  IN  BSAZIL. 

To  Brazil  coffee  is  an  important  fiscal  instrument  and  Is  sabject  to 
taxes,  both  imperial  and  local.  There  have  been  no  taxes  upon  land, 
althongh  many  cabinets  have  urged  the  creation  of  a  land  tax  of  one- 
twentieth  per  cent,  on  property  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  railways  open 
to  traflBc  or  of  rivers  which  are  actually  navigable.  Pressure  of  the 
public  necessities  (for  since  1860  the  treasury  accounts  of  the  Empire 
have  shown  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year)  has  compelled  the 
state  to  utilize  to  their  fullest  capacity  other  sources  of  revenue,  almost 
entirely  indirect  taxes  on  consumption.  Of  a  total  revenue  of  about 
120,000,000,000  reis  only  about  one- tenth  is  obtained  from  direct  taxes  j 
the  balance  is  derived  from  duties  of  import  and  export,  and  even  here 
the  rates  are  put  so  high  as  to  fall  little  short  of  prohibition.  The  value 
of  the  total  exports  of  Brazil  was  in  1883  about  183,039,000,000  reis,  on 
which  import  duties  of  about  32,346,129,000  reis  was  collected,  or  an 
average  of  about  17  per  cent.  5  the  export  duty  amounted  to  about  4  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  total  exports.  This,  however,  represents  only 
a  iwirt  of  the  taxation— the  share  of  the  Empire ;  and  as  the  export 
duties  are  not  levied  generally,  they  fall  with  peculiar  weight  upon  the 
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few  articles  so  taxed.    Oonsul-Oeneral  Armstrong  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  the  matter : 

The  national  debt  of  Brazil  in  about  eight  times  the  average  annaal  revenae  of  the 
country  and  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  its  annual  foreign  trade. 

Comparing  Brazil  with  other  countries  and  taking  into  consideration  the  cironm- 
stanoes  that  are  peculiar  to  the  former,  we  may  estimate  the  production  of  the  Empire 
at  about  double  the  amount  of  its  average  yearly  foreign  trade.  If  this  estimate  be 
correct,  the  public  expenses  consume  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  production.  Thirty 
yearb,  as  is  shown  by  a  similar  calculation,  they  consumed  only  10  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  in  tbe  last  thirty  years  public  expenses  have  increased  twice  as  fast  as  pro- 
duction. The  revenue  of  the  country  is  principally  derived  from  the  following 
sources:  Import  duties,  export  duties,  receipts  of  Government  railroads,  tax  on  trans- 
fer of  property,  stamp  tax,  tax  on  industries  and  professions,  tax  on  house-rent ; 
f^om  these  are  derived  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  The  import 
duties  alone  contribute  more  than  one-half  of  this  revenue. 

Nominally  these  duties  vary  from  10  to  40  per  cent.  The  custom-house  also  collects 
on  imports  a  certain  percentage  on  the  amount  of  these  duties.  This  percentage, 
when  iirst  established,  was  only  5  per  cent.;  but  it  has  been  gradually  elevated  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  state  for  greater  revenue.  The  last  alteration  took  place 
in  1882,  when  the  percentage  was  elevated  from  50  to  60  per  cent. 

The  emancipation  law  of  1885  established  a  surtax  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  taxes, 
except  export  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  emancipation  fund.  The 
import  duties,  then,  with  tbe  addition  of  the  percentage  of  60  per  cent,  and  the  sur- 
tax of  5  per  cent,  nominally  vary  from  16.8  to  67.2  per  cent.  In  many  inst^ncea^ 
however,  these  duties  are  really  mncb  heavier,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  kero- 
sene oil,  which,  OA I  stated  in  a  previous  report,  pays  86  per  cent.,  although  nominally 
the  duty  is  only  30  i>er  cent.  There  are  some  other  goods  which  pay  150  per  cent,  of 
their  value. 

Besides,  there  are  other  custom-house  charges  on  goods  introduced  into  the  coantry, 
such  as  those  for  handling  and  storage,  and  a  tax  called  *^expedlente,"  of  5  per  cent, 
on  some  classes  of  goods  nominally  free  from  duty.  The  custom-house  storage  charges, 
which  were  elevated  in  1882,  are  now  as  follows :  If  the  merchandise  does  not  remain 
in  the  custom-house  more  than  one  month,  it  pays  one-half  of  I  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  duties;  if  it  remains  two  months,  it  pays  li  per  cent,  per  month;  if  it 
remains  four  months  or  upwards,  it  pays  2  per  cent,  per  month.  In  computing  the 
charges  a  fraction  of  a  month,  even  if  it  be  one  day,  is  considered  a  full  month.  Tbe 
export  duties  are  from  1  to  9  percent.  Exports  phy,  also,  duties  to  tbe  provincial 
,  governments,  which,  indeed,  have  even  imposed  import  duties,  thus  raising  questions 
which  are  still  unsettled.  In  a  future  report  I  shall  treat  of  provincial  taxes,  some 
of  which  seem  very  exorbitant,  although  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  them 
is  not  large.  The  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  Brazil  amounts  to  only  about 
$15,000,000  or  $16,000,(^.  Cofl'ee,  which  is  the  principal  export  from  this  port  (its 
value  being  generidly  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  total  exportation),  pays 
7  per  cent,  duty  to  the  General  Qovemment  and  4  per  cent,  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  Bicketts  added  the  following  details: 

The  coffee  tax  (an  export  duty  of  4  per  cent.)  in  1884-^85  jrielded  a  total  of  1,389,928 
milreis.  It  was  levied  in  1882-'83  at  tne  rate  of  15  reis  per  kilogram,  this  being  equiv- 
alent to  4  per  cent.  on. the  price  per  kilogram  fixed  in  the  year  1880  (375  reis). 

In  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  quota  of  4  per  cent,  has  been  charged  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  of  the  price  of  coffee,  sometimes  having  been  as  low  as  15  reis 
per  kilogram,  when  the  price  was  388  reis,  and  at  others  as  high  as  25  reis  when  it  was 
629  reis,  but  in  Minas  one  fixed  price  and  one  fixed  quota  would  appear  to  have  been 
retained  for  some  years ;  consequently,  the  prices  rising,  the  advantage  remained  with 
the  exporter.  Lately,  however,  this  has  been  altered,  for  in  1884--^S5  this  tax  was 
collected  on  the  basis  of  17  reis  the  first  quarter,  18  reis  the  second,  17  reis  the  third 
quarter,  and  16  reis  the  fourth ;  average  17  reis,  the  prices  having  been  taken  at  408 
and  401  reis.  The  Imperial  tax  on  this  is  7  per  cent.,  so  that  the  total  tax  is  now  11 
per  cent. 

As  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  so  with  Minas,  coffee,  being  the  chief  production,  forms  the 
main  source  of  its  revenue ;  consequentlv  a  decrease  in  the  coffee  crop  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  revenue.  Be  this  as  it  nui7y  this  tax  has 
been  steadily  on  tbe  increase  in  Minas  since  the  year  1876-^. — (B.  F.  O.,  No.  58.) 

In  1877  the  export  duties  on  coffee  at  Bahia  were :  Imperial,  9  per 
cent.,  provinci^  6  per  cent.,  and  1  real  per  kilogram,  with  3  p^  cent, 
additional  (Commercial  Helations,  1877,  p.  124).    In  1882  the  Imperial* 
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Government  reduced  the  export  duty  on  coffee  from  9  to  7  per  cent,  but 
the  provincial  duties  remained  unchanged — 4  per  cent,  in  Eio  de  Jan- 
eiro and  Santos,  aixd  as  much  as  7  per  cent,  in  Bahia  and  Geard. 

[From  the  Nation.] 

Before  1862  coffee  was  imported  into  the  United  States  free,  but  the  war  tariff  im- 
I>08ed  a  heavy  duty.  The  Brazilian  planter  belieyed  himself  rained,  prices  feU  sad- 
denly,  and  predictions  were  made  freely  that  the  planter  would  have  the  balk  of  his 
crop  thrown  upon  his  hands^  and  mast  dispose  of  it  at  less  than  cost.  These  fears 
proved  groundless.  Owin^  to  heavy  purchases  of  the  United  States  for  supplying  it« 
troops  with  coffee,  the  consumption  did  not  materially  decline,  and  the  market  re- 
covered its  normal  condition.  In  1867,  when  th^  finances  of  Brazil  were  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  war  with  Paraguay,  and  every  available  source  of  income  was 
utilized,  an  export  duty  was  levied  upon  all  exports,  coffee  being  the  principal  one. 
The  rate  of  duty  was  fixed  at  9  per  cent,  on  the  custom-house  valuation,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  imperial  tax  the  province  in  which  the  coffee  was  produced  collected 
another  tax  varying  from  4  to  7  per  cent.,  the  rate  differing  among  the  provinces.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  fiscal  neceseity  was  the  basis  of  these  taxes.  Brazil  had  no  direct 
taxes;  it  still  has  no  direct  tax  on  land,  though  cabinet  after  cabinet  has  recommended 
such  a  tax,  not  only  for  revenue  purposes,  but  to  make  unprofitable  the  holding  im- 
mense tracts  of  laud  in  an  uncultivated  condition.  The  whole  prosperity  and 
economy  of  the  nation  were  based  upon  coffee,  and  to-aay  it  is  coffee  that  supports 
the  provinces,  the  railroads,  the  Empire,  and  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  population.  The 
point  to  be  emphasized,  however,  is  that  Brazil  imposed  an  export  duty  on  coffee 
long  before  the  United  States  seriously  considered  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty. 

These  facts  were  well  known  in  Congress  when  in  1871  the  duty  was  reduced  fromti 
to  3  cents  per  ponnd.  Mr.  Partridge,  then  minister  to  Brazil,  had  reported :  ''  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  very  little,  in  my  opinion,  no  hope  of  inducing  them  (Brazil)  to 
reduce  the  export  duties''  on  coffee  and  rubber;  and  he  sent  an  elaborate  table  of 
prices  for  two  years,  showing  that  the  export  duty  amounted  to  about  13  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  coffee.  In  187JLthe  duty  on  coffee  in  this  country  was  abolished, 
but  under  pressure  of  the  financial  crisis  of  that  year,  it  was  proposed  to  restore  it 
to  enable  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  requirements  upon  it.  In  the  same  year  the 
Brazilian  treasury  showed  a  small  surplus  in  the  estimates,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  the  imperial  export  duty  from  9  to  7  per  cent.,  a  move  that  was  de- 
feated by  the  legislature's  voting  to  increase  its  own  salaries.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  Brazil  sousat  to  secure  advantage  through  the  action  of  the  United  States  t       , 

But,  it  is  said,  the  planters  at  once  raised  their  prices,  and  so  the  American  con- 
sumer derived  no  advantage  from  the  reduction  of  duty,  as  though  a  seller,  who  does 
not  possess  a  monopoly,  can  raise  the  price  of  his  goods  arbitrarily.  It  is  true  that  • 
prices  did  rise,  and  that  they  did  rise  b.v  about  the  amount  of  duty,  but  it  is  a  great  / 
mistake  to  assert  that  the  rise  was  an  immediate  result  of  the  repeal.  The  table  of 
prices  prepared  by  Mr.  Partridge  shows  that  the  rise  had  be^un  in  1H71,  and  that  the 
average  price  in  December,  1871,  was  quite  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1872. 
Coffee  (Rio)  that  was  worth  9  cents  in  January,  1871,  had  risen  to  13i  cents  in  De- 
cember, to  14i  cents  in  January,  1872,  and  to  14.7  cents  in  December,  1872.  In  1869 
the  import  value  of  coffee  was  9.8  cents,  under  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound ;  in  lb72, 
10.9  cents,  when  the  duty  was  3  cents;  and  in  1873  14.4  cents,  when  the  import  was 
free.  Of  course  the  planters  benefited  by  the  rise,  but  through  no  action  of  their  own. 
The  fact  that  prices  could  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  such  a  reduction  in  duty  only 
shows  that  the  demand  kept  up  with  the  supply;  that  the  real  equilibrium  of  the 
markets  had  not  been  altered.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ceylon  coffee,  of  which 
little  is  consumed  in  this  country,  also  began  to  rise  in  1870,  and  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1874,  at  the  time  when  Bio  in  New  York  had  risen  to  19.4  cents  per  pound,  a 
rise  so  great  that  the  duty  removed  becomes  too  insignificant  a  factor,  and  short  crops 
and  speculation  must  explain  it.  Rio  on  the  London  market  passed  through  nearly 
the  same  fluctuations  as  m  New  York,  yet  there  was  no  change  of  duties  to  affect  the 
price. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  same  market  there  can  be  but  one  price  for  one 
commodity,  and  it  would  argue  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  Prenen  or  English 
merchant  could  purchase  cofitee  in  Brazil  at  a  price  lower  or  higher  than  an  Ameri- 
can. Had  the  United  States  been  the  only  market  for  Brazilian  coffee,  and  had  the 
relation  of  demand  to  supply  remained  the  same,  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  in 
the  end  have  modified  the  price,  and  certainly  in  favor  of  the  consumer.  But  both 
of  these  conditions  were  absent,  and  although  imports  increased  rapidly  (with  a  few 
fluctuations),  they  were  not  able  to  overpass  the  demand.  Further,  it  was  not  until 
1882  that  the  import  value  of  coffee  in  New  York  fell  to  what  it  had  been  previous  to 
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1872.  To  suppose  that  Brazil  planters  had  been  able  to  mauipubite  the  market  for 
twenty  years  m  their  interest  and  at  the  expense  of  the  consamer  is  to  disregard  the 
most  common  maxims  of  trade. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  the  condition  of  the  market  to 
a  mere  shuffling  of  duties,  whether  duties  on  imports  or  on  exports.  In  1882  Brazil  re- 
duced the  export  duty  from  9  to  7  per  cent.,  but  the  provinoia}  duty  remained  un- 
changed. The  prices  were  12.5  cents  in  1881,  10  cents  in  I8:i2,  8  cents  in  1883,  7  cents 
in  18S6,  and  10.7  cents  in  1887.  Is  the  influence  of  the  duty  apparent  T  That  the  re- 
moval of  the  import  duty  by  Congress  was  an  advantage  to  the  American  consumor 
may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
market  price  of  the  coffee  and  a  duty  besides. 

Diagram  showing  the  annual  import  value  of  coffee  from  1872  to  1887. 
[From  Treasury  Tables.] 
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VENEZUELA. 

Second  in  importance  as  a  source  of  coflTee  for  the  American  market 
stands  Venezuela,  which  supplied  in  1887  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
wants  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  from  Venezuela,  1873-'87. 

[From  Treasury  Ubles.] 


Year. 

Poands. 

Year. 

Fonnds.    | 

1 

Tear. 

Fonnds. 

1873 

80,526,720 
23,860,428 
25.781,256 
26, 187, 462 
35,714,191 

1878 

38,623.291  1 
29, 138. 035  1 
35, 518,  910 
42,245.176 
43, 369, 170 

1883 

47,742,466 
53,363,405 
53,506,130 
54,260,497 
59,463,487 

1874 

1879 

1884 

1«76 

1880 

1885 

1876    

1881 

J886 

1877 

1882 

1887 

In  Venezuela  the  agricultural  region  lies  in  a  central  division,  with 
Caracas  and  Valencia  as  centers,  and  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello 
for  sea-ports,  the  district  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia  being  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  an  agricultural  sense  in  the  whole  Republic.  The  State 
of  Zulia,  of  which  Maracaibo  is  the  capital,  has  a  soil  of  ^^  unexampled 
fertility.  The  chief  importance  of  Maracaibo  consists  in  the  export  and 
import  commerce  in  transit  with  the  eastern  states  of  the  neighboring 
Bepublic  of  Colombia."  Consul  Plumacher  believes  that  2,000,000 
acres  are  capable  of  coffee  cultivation  in  his  district  alone.  In  Tovar 
only  8,000  acres  out  of  a  possible  800,000  are  under  cultivation. 

Quoting  from  M.  Thies^'s  able  report,  we  take  the  following  facts  on 
coffee : 

Coffee  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Venezuela,  and  constitntes  the  princi- 
pal element  of  wealth  of  the  country.  Its  quality  is  high,  certainly  the  best  in  all 
America,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  For  a  long  time  it  figured  in  commerce 
as  **  Martinique  coffee,"  and  since  our  colony  has  ceased  to  produce  coffee  that  of 
Venezuela  has  taken  its  place.  Thus  its  production  and  exportation  have,  for  thirty 
years,  followed  an  ascending  movement. 

The  coffees  of  Venezuela  are  of  two  classes:  those  from  the  cold  lands  (terres  froi- 
des),  as  beautiful  and  as  highly  esteemed  as  those  of  the  Ceylon  plantations,  and 
bringing  the  same  price  in  the  European  markets ;  those  from  the  warm  lands  {terres 
chaudes),  somewhat  inferior  to  the  first  named,  and  costing  from  4  to  6  francs  less  per 
sack  (46  kilograms). 

In  each  of  these  classes  there  are  two  types:  the  descerezados,  known  in  Europe  as 
washed  (Zar^),  green,  or  gragh^  and  the  trillados,  or  unwashed.  There  is,  in  addition, 
an  inferior  description,  known  here  by  the  name  of  passiUaSf  which  is  not  exported. 
These  names  are  determined  by  the  methods  of  preparing  and  drying  the  berry, 
which  influence  considerably  its  quality.  The  first,  stripped  of  its  outer  pulp  and 
dried  by  methods  and  apparatus  of  great  perfection,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
always  sell  from  one-fourth  to  one-thii^  higher  than  the  second. 

The  coffee  crop  begins  in  September  in  the  warm  lands  and  in  November  in  the 
cold.    In  March  or  April  following  the  campaign  ends. 

The  most  beautiful  coffees  are  those  that  are  shipped  at  Puerto  Cabello  and  at  La 
Guayra.  Although  derived  from  very  different  localities,  they  are  generally  known 
in  Europe  as  La  Guayra  coffees.  *  •  *  The  average  prices  in  the  last  year  were : 
52  francs  for  descerezados  and  32  francs  for  trillados. 

This  year  a  considerable  rise  was  experienced.  The  prices  of  the  new  crop  are 
from  18  to  22  piasters  for  the  first,  and  from  14  to  15  for  the  second.  There  were 
even  sales  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  at  prices  above  22  piasters. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  in  Guayra  coffee,  Maracaibo  exports  largely  inferior  ber- 
ries.   Coming  from  the  Cordil, ,  Alerida,  Truxillo,  Cucuta,  Bocono,  they  are 

sent  entirely  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  Dutch  island  of  Curasao.* 


'  For  the  characteristics  of  these  coffees  refer  to  Consul  Pluinacher's  report,  post. 
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The  culture  of  coffee  is  most  simple.  Once  established,  the  pli^ntatioDS  demand 
little  care  or  labor.  It  cau  almost  be  said  that  the  culture  is  confiued  to  gathering 
the  berry  and  preparing  it  for  market.  As  a  result  new  plantations  are  established 
in  large  numbers,  and  their  prodn6e  is  beginning  to  swell  the  exportation.  As  the 
extent  of  lands  suited  to  this  bush  is  unlimited,  the  production  can  increase  indefi- 
nitely, especially  if  the  price  of  selling  remains  profitable  and  the  means  of  interior 
transport  become  easier  and  cheaper.  In  1840  the  exportation  of  coffee  was  only 
lf,9^,716  kilograms ;  in  1883  it  was  46,000,000  kilograms. 

In  1876  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Venezuela  ainoanted  to  35,721,130 
kilograms,  of  a  value  of  11,720,809  venezolanos:  in  1877,  to  32,846,769 
kilograms,  having  a  value  of  11,409,506  venezolanos;  and  in  1880,  to 
38,830,383  kilograms. 

Statement  showing  exportations  of  coffee  by  destination  from  Venezuela  for  the  six  months 

ending  December  31,  1877. 

United  States {1,713,296.52 

Germany 795,071.09 

France 152,225.22 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 86,634.23 

Spain  and  colonies 268.00 

Italy 19,118.22 

United  States  of  Colombia 122,730.00 

Dutch  colonies ; 12,919.68 

Total 2,902,262.96 

The  yield  of  coffee  in  Venezuela  is  computed  to  be  above  the  average  this  year — 
rain  having  commenced  as  early  as  March,  whilst  dnring  some  years  past  none  has 
fallen  bofore  May — and  its  cultivation  is  immensely  on  the  increase.  New  plantations 
npon  an  extensive  scale  have  been  formed  in  districts  which  heretofore  did  not  pro- 
duce enough  for  their  own  consumption,  and  now  produce  enough  for  exportation  as 
well,  as  is  the  case  in  some  districts  of  the  eastern  State  of  Cnmana. 

One  great  drawback  in  the  way  of  a  yet  further  extension  in  the  cultivation  of 
what  has  become  the  chief  staple  of  Venezuelan  produce  being,  however,  the  scarcity 
of  bands,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  planting  of  new  lands  has  been  undertaken 
upon  a  scale  disproportionate  with  the  amount  of  labor  procurable  in  the  vicinity 
of  them  for  the  nurture  of  plants  and  gathering  in  of  crops,  and  no  proper  account 
having  been  taken  of  a  rate  of  wages  necessarily  on  the  increase,  but  scanty  profits, 
or  no  profits  at  all,  having  been  realized  ;  still,  remunerative  prices  are  obtained  in 
the  generality  of  instances,  and,  as  I  learn,  the  average  export  of  coffee  from  this 
country  should  amount  to  32,846,769  kilograms,  valued  at  11,409,506  venezolanos 
(98  cents);  the  home  consumption  of  coffee  being  calculated  at  9,000,000  kilograms, 
valued  at  3,000,420  venezolanos;  the  whole  yield  during  the  late  financial  yield  being 
estiiQated  at  41,846,769  kilograms,  valued  at  14,829,506  venezolanos  (98  centos),  the 
calculations  to  be  taken  as  most  correct,  being  those  of  weight,  the  value  in  money 
being  more  or  less  fluctuating. 

On  some  plantations,  especially  in  the  hotter  districts  and  on  low  lands,  the 
leaves  of  the  coffee  plant  show  traces  of  the  **iron  stain"  (*^maucha  de  hierro"),  to 
which  disease  is  attributable  the  loss  of  the  whole  plantations  in  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, according  to  the  report  published  by  Guerin,  Neuerville,  and  Perolet ;  still 
some  planters  nere  are  of  opinion  that  in  Venezuela  the  'Mron  stain  "  exercises  no 
really  injurious  effect  upon  the  plant,  although  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  gradually 
undermines  its  vitality,  causing  the  berry  to  degenerate  in  quality ;  and  Dr.  Angel 
Alamo,  a  gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  coffee  growing,  and  who  holds  the  latt<er 
opinion,  is  advocating  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  seed  or  cuttings  from  Li- 
beria, where,  as  indigenous  to  the  soil,  it  appears  that  the  plant  attains  a  more  robust 
H^wth,  producing  a  larger  and  more  aromatic  berry,  and  where,  as  is  affirmed  here, 
it  has  never  hitherto  been  attacked  by  any  kind  of  disease. 

#  •  •  •  •  •         •         « 

The  coffee  crop  of  1878-^79  is  estimated  at  about  30,000  tons,  or  650,000  to  700,000 
quintals  (100  pounds)  from  the  three  ports  of  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Mara- 
caibo.  The  quality  was  fair,  and  very  good  prices  were  made  at  the  beginning,  but 
th^  declined  towards  the  end  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  crop  of  the  Brazils. 
The  coffee  crop  of  1879-'80,  now  in  course  of  shipment,  has  been  very  large — not  less 
than  40,000  tons,  or  900,000  quintals.  A  good  deal  was  lost  in  consequence  of  heavy 
rains  throughout  the  year.  The  prices  at  the  opening  of  the  crop  were  fair,  but  have 
faUen  to  a  rather  low  point  since  the  heavy  exports  m>m  Brazil  nave  been  known. — 
(Mr.  Bunch,  1880.)  ^  t 
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MARACAIBO. 

The  general  results  for  the  year  1880  in  this  branch  of  trade  have  been  very  unsat- 
isfactory, and  the  entire  year  is  simply  a  record  of  losses  on  the  part  of  the  merchants 
of  this  port  instead  of  the  customary  profits.  Until  the  middle  of  January  last  there 
was  apparently  no  reason  for  any  apprehensions  regarding  the  state  of  the  coffee 
market.  Prices  were  then  tolerably  good,  ranging  from  15  to  18  pesetas  per  100 
pounds  in  this  market  (the  ])e8eta  being  equal  to  *Ss.  2id,  in  English  money).  Before 
the  end  of  January,  however,  a  fall  of  a  marked  character  ensued  in  the  price  of  cof- 
fee both  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  caused  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  unusually  large  Brazilian  production,  and  although  a  slight  rise  afterwards 
took  place,  the  merchants  had  become  alarmed,  and  their  fears  were  confirmed  at 
the  beginning  of  Pebruary,  when  telegrams  were  received  from  New  York  announc- 
ing the  complete  paralyzation  of  the  coffee  trade  in  that  city. 

During  the  month  of  March  a  slight  improvement  in  the  New  York  demand  caused 
a  small  rise  in  prices  here,  and  hopes  were  formed  of  a  gradual  return  to  the  former 
prosperous  conditions  of  the  trade.  Towards  the  end  of  Die  month,  however,  advices 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  placed  affairs  on  a  still  worse  footing,  and  April 
began  with  a  bad  outlook  of  losses  for  the  merchants  of  Maracaibo.  By  the  beginning 
of  May  prices  had  fallen  to  from  12^  to  15  pesetas  per  100  pounds,  and  continued  steady 
at  this  figure  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  a  small  increase  in  the  sales  at  New  York 
caused  an  advance  of  one-half  peseta.  This  increase  in  the  New  York  demand  being 
confirmed  by  later  advices,  animation  was  restored  to  the  market  at  this  port  and 
sales  were  resumed,  though  at  the  same  prices  ruling  in  foreign  markets.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  frequently  happens,  causing  great  losses  to  the  shippers  here. 
Another  circumstance  occurred  at  this  period  to  render  commercial  prospects  at  Mara- 
caibo still  more  unfavorable.  The  silver  in  circulation  has  been  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent coins  of  various  foreign  nations,  and  upon  this  money  the  merchants  depended 
to  pay  the  producers  of  the  interior.  Hitherto  these  coins  had  been  received  at  their 
fall  value,  but  at  the  period  above  referred  to  a  depreciation  in  their  value  took  place, 
resulting  in  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  this  market,  causing  finally  great  financial 
embarrassment  through  the  scarcity  of  a  circulating  medium.  Having  to  encounter 
this  new  dilemma,  all  commercial  transactions  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
although  in  September  more  favorable  notices  were  received  from  abroad,  little  or  no 
business  was  transacted  here.  These  favorable  notices  were  soon  succeeded  by  very 
discouraging  advices  from  both  Europe  and  th«)  United  States,  and  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber prices  had  fallen  at  this  port  from  12^  to  14^  pesetas  per  100  pounds.  Prom  that 
time  until  the  end  of  the  year  prices  steadily  fell,  until  now  com^e  is  quoted  here  at 
from  ^  to  11  pesetas  per  100  pounds.  Recent  failures  of  large  houses  in  New  York, 
whose  principal  business  was  coff«^e,  have  contributed  greatly  to  bring  about  this 
prostration  of  business.  New  York  being  the  port  receiving  most  of  the  coffee  from 
Maracaibo.— (H.  B.  M.  Vice  Consul  Plumacher,  1880.) 


CIUBAD  BOIilTAR. 

In  1882  fourteen  estates  producing  2,760  bags  of  coffee  are  stated 
to  have  been  in  the  State  of  Ciadad  Bolivar. 
Export  duty  on  coffee  5  cents  per  kilogram,  gross  weight. 

Exports  of  coffecy  1876-79. 


Year. 

supped  to- 

Bags. 

Pounds. 

]87fl 

N*^w  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

338 
6,048 
1,276 
2,718 

37,447 

1877 

654,27ft 

1878 

142.750 

1879 

2H1M 
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Shipped  to— 

1883. 

1884. 

Trinidad 

KiloM. 

73, 310 
127, 598 
246,180 

Bolivars. 

63, 676 

115, 808 

226,964 

Kilos. 
41,114 

Bolivars, 
38,070 

New  York 

110, 166 
103,623 

101, 803 

GermftDV r-  

85,011 

447,088 

411,538 

264,903 

224.884 

Exports  of  coffee  in  1885-^80. 


Destination. 

1885.                                    1886. 

Qaantity- 

Value. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Trinidad 

Kilos. 

26,623 

392,378 

76.337 

1,029 

510 

Bolivars. 

23,051 

351.938 

66.666.28 

805 

480 

KHos. 

16,253 
406, 521 

66,022 

300 

Bolivars. 
14.158 

JNew  York 

374,254 

Hambnnr.... , 

78,778 

Bordeaux 

Cayenne 

240 

Total 

495.877 

443, 030. 28 

489,096 

440.430 

LiA   GUATRA. 


The  exports  of  coffee  from  this  port  for  the  commercial  year  ended 
September  30,  ultimo,  amount  to  216,949  sacks,  a  quantity  exceeding 
by  31,707  sacks  the  amount  exported  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1884.  The  growing  crop  is  reported  to  be  short,  and  owing  to  low 
prices  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  labor  to  gather  it.  Some  small  lots  are 
coming  into  market  and  full  receipts  can  not  be  expected  before  March 
next.    There  is  no  stock  in  store. — (Consul  Bird.) 

Exports  of  coffee  frofm  ikeport  of  La  Cruayra  for  the  commercial  year  ended  September  30, 1885. 


Exported  to— 


Hayre  and  Paris 

Hambarg 

Bordeaox 

varions  ports... 

KewYork 

Spain 

Option 

Sngland 

Total 


Coffee. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Bolivars. 

41,691 

5, 066, 429 

46,843 

5. 808, 192 

85,463 

4.250,665 

6,673 

793,765 

83,148 

10, 610, 892 

546 

67,880 

2,251 

263,228 

334 

37,282 

216, 949     26. 898, 223  , 
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Ck)ffee  exports. 


Tear. 

Bags. 

145,750 
168,411 
180,172 

1874 

1875 

1876 

9,500.758 

1880 , 

11«064,122 

1882 -. ^ 

Pounds. 
29,509,894 

Coffee  exportSf  1876-'86. 


DestinatioQ. 


Year  ending  December  81~ 


1876. 


1886. 


Yalae. 


Germany 

France 

England 

Spain 

Canary  Inlands 
United  States.. 

Antilles 

Italy 

Other 


Bags. 

lfl,151 

56,634 

8,506 

167 

1,019 

5,662 

6 

37 


Pounds, 
8,871.600 
8,670,917 
1,264,232 


10,338,965 
*'938,'09i 


$865,072 
869,122 
123,145 


1, 001,  769 


90,480 


Total  in  1885  . 
Total  in  1886  . 


83.851,975 
83,700.156 


3.827,422 
3,822,722 


Statement  showing  the  weight  and  value  of  coffee  exported  from  the  port  of  La  Ouayra  to 
principal  countries  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1880,  as  compiled  from  the  pub- 
lications of  newspapers  at  La  Guayra  during  that  period. 


Weight. 

Value. 

Germany -..- - 

Pounds, 
8,761,513 
4.565,927 
753,993 
1,096,560 

DoOars. 
844,228 
492.262 
160,744 
126,214 

JTnU^f^          ..        .,,,....    ,,,TrT,».rrr»,.»-r T-r-.......rTr....    ...... 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Total 

21,977,993 

1,623,448 

Maraoaibo, 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1882 

Pounds. 

31,627,051 

29,943,788 

83,748.662 

28, 059, 530 

35,994.200 

$3,062,100 
3, 119.676 

1883 

1884 

3,287,410 

1885 

1886 
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PUERTO  CABEI.I.O. 

Exports  of  coffee,  1876-^82. 


CooDtries. 


Greftt  Britain 

G«rauuiy 

Uniled  States 

France 

Spain 

Holland 

Total... 


1876. 


586,905 

8, 377, 944 

10,435,098 

2, 366, 293 

271,728 

101,263 


22, 139, 231 


1877. 


1879. 


18S1. 


494,860 

6, 220. 160 

13,430,886 

1, 186, 190 

120,482 

30,934 


21,483,512 


2,215,199 
4,  893. 387 
1, 766,  085 
1,660,722 
29,944 
64,269 


138, 376 
7, 326, 815 
5. 630, 059 
2, 367, 600 


7,611 


10, 629, 606  15, 479, 361 


1882. 


340.303 

5, 800, 363 

5,073,719 

2, 537, 540 

12,006 

7,108 


13,771,033 


Exports  of  coffee  in  1885-'86. 


Destination. 

1885. 

1886. 

X]igland      

KUo8. 

442. 549 

4,043.620 

6,326,335 

1, 577, 281 

22,904 

1, 506, 594 

11, 592 

34, 219 

Kao8. 

612, 613 
2,540,362 
6, 073. 365 
1,846,389 

GennanT 

United  states 

Prance ..........^ tt ^l,-^,,-, ^t,, .,,-,, ,r-,r^r-T,r--r  r- 

Spain : 

ludland  and  Dntch  "West  Indies 

1, 185, 078 
22,799 

West  Indies '. 

Republic  of  Colom bia 

Total   

12, 965, 094 

12, 280, 606 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES. 

Imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  from  Central  American  States^  1873-*87. 
[From  Treasury  tables.] 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Tear. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

1873     --- 

11,225,484 
12,512,041 
11.932,1.'>7 
6.884,264 
13,446,587 

1878 

13, 868, 955 
11, 463. 136 
19,  254.  218 
15.858,327 
22,449,112 

1883 

24,  716, 028 
31,827,573 
36,811,072 
29,  867, 736 
32,  734, 302 

1374- 

1879   

1884 

1875     

1880 

1885 

M76     

1881 

1886*  

1877 

1882 

1887 

*  Prior  to  1886  the  Treasury  tables  make  no  attempt  to  give  the  imports  from  each  of  the  Central 
American  States. 


In  1886  and  1887  the  following  are  the  details : 


Costa  Bica... 
Goatemala... 
•Honduras.... 
Sficaraffua... 
San  Salvador 

Total... 


1886. 


4,  750,  ^94 

13,341.119 

16.  319 

1, 398,  ;m 

10, 361, 373 


29, 867, 736 


1887. 


7,211,833 
15,  645,  848 
66.087 
2,996.760 
6, 313, 774 


32, 734, 302 
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GUATEMAIiA. 

Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  are  almost  of  equal 
importance  as  coffee  producers  in  the  market  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  import  value  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  qual- 
ities of  the  coffee  produced  and  in  the  estimation  such  difference  shows. 
The  average  import  value  of  all  coffees  imported  in  1887  was  10.7  cents 
a  pound ;.  but  that  of  Guatemalan  coffee  was  as  high  as  13  cents,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  product  of  Mexico  and  the  small  quantity  brought 
from  the  Netherlands,  presumably  some  choice  lots  of  special  kinds, 
constituting  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply. 

ConsulGeneral  Hosmer  reports  that  the  exports  of  Guatemalan  cof- 
fee in  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1887,  were  41,661,789  pounds,  the 
leading  consumers  being  Germany  and  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Germany 17,452,804 

United  States 13,014.941 

England 7,125,001 

France 4,069,043 

He  also  believes  there  is  much  land  that  could  be'  brought  under 
coffee,  but  it  will  probably  be  controlled  by  the  course  of  the  market. 
The  British  consul  wrote  in  1884 : 

The  bad  coffee  season  of  1882  was  foUowed  in  1883  by  an  abundant  crop.  Allowing 
50,000  quintals  for  home  consumption,  the  harvest  seems  to  have  been  about  450,000 
quintals,  or  about  20,089  tons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  the  Republic  suitable  for  coffee  growing  are  now 
in  full  yield,  and  ihe  supply  of  Guatemalau  coffee  has  consequently  almost  reached 
its  maxima m.  Many  agriculturists,  disheartened  by  the  bad  prices  realized  in  1882, 
and  the  failure  of  whole  districts  to  bear  good  coffee,  have  turned  their  attention  to 
other  crops,  chiefly  sugar,  indigo,  and  cinchona. — (March  25,  1884.) 

On  this  point  the  Central  and  South  American  Commission  said : 

The  chief  product  and  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  Guatemala  is  coffee.  The  greater 
part  of  the  crop  ^oes  to  Europe,  where  the  shippers  say  there  is  a  more  active  demand 
for  the  best  quality  than  in  the  United  States.  Guatemalan  coffee  is  usually  sold  in 
the  market  under  the  name  of  Mocha,  as  it  resembles  closely  the  genuine  Arabian 
berry  which  is  no  longer  produced  in  any  quantity.  The  number  of  coffee  planta- 
tions in  Guatemala  in  1884  was  5,431,  with  60,301,213  trees.  The  annual  export  from 
1871  to  1884  was  as  follows: 


Tear. 

Poands. 

Tear. 

Pounds. 

Ig7l 

11, 322, 900 
13,913,700 
16, 050, 600 
16, 158, 300 
25. 201.  600 

i  1880 

28,976,200 

1872                                         .          ... 

1881 

26, 037, 200 
31,327  100 

X873                 

1882 

1874    

1883 

40,406.900 

1878 

1  18^4 

87,130,600 

1 

One  of  the  principal  coffee  districts  has  suffered  largely  with  the  period  under  re- 
view (1877-78)  from  exl^ustion  of  the  soil,  and  probable  inadaptability  of  climate: 
but  for  every  tree  abandoned  in  this  section  100  have  taken  its  place  in  new  ana 
better  lands.  I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  2,000,000  trees  planted  in  the  latter, 
and  consequently  the  crop  of  1880  and  188L  will  exhibit  a  marked  increase  over  any 
previous  season.  The  Vera  Paz,  or  Coban  district,  which  has  its  outlet  on  the  At- 
lantic, via  Yzabal  and  Belize,  has  been  specially  sought  after  by  a  fairly  large  party 
of  Germans  and  Americans,  and  is  being  industriously  developed  in  its  coffee-bearing 
qualities.  The  land  and  labor  are  cheaper  than  on  the  Pacific  slope,  but  the  yield 
per  tree  is  very  much  less,  being  an  average  of  1  pound  a  tree,  while  the  Pacific  slope 
teaches  3  pounds  and  even  5  pounds  in  some  specially  favored  localities. — (H.  B.  M. 
Acting  Consul  McNider,  May,  1879.) 
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Year. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
16,  357.  989 
20,  740, 017 


20, 935, 877 


Countries. 


England 

France 

Germany 

United  States. 
Bondoraa , 


Value. 


$2, 617, 278. 24 
3,318.402.72 
3,  358,  956. 16 
3, 349,  740. 32 


Year. 


I  1879. 
1881- 
1882. 
1883. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
25, 201, 685 
26, 037, 289 
31,827,100 
40, 406, 900 


Value. 


$4, 032, 269. 00 
3,124,474.00 


4. 848. 832. 68 


1879. 


Pounds. 
8, 006, 459 
3,260,314 
4,241,700 
7,064,450 
1,  669, 219 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Italy 

South  America  . 
Spain 


1879. 


Pounds. 

639.610 

12, 408 

300,110 

7,415 


Year. 


1881.. 
1881. 
1881/ 
1882. 


From— 


San  Jo86 

Chaniperico., 
Livinsstoue. 
Izabal , 


Pounds. 


10, 599, 009 

13,786,130 

1,702,750 

1, 209, 122 


MEXICO. 


Imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  1873-*87. 
[From  Treasury  tables.] 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

1873 

2. 035, 540 
2,930,285 
2,691,889 
3, 941, 229 
6,789,693 

1878 

6, 337, 063 
8. 307, 040 
9. 818, 525 
13,911,910 
17, 020, 669 

1 

1  1883  ..'. 

8, 578, 532 
9.  975, 466 
10,041,421 
15,764.902 
14, 567, 005 

1874 

1879 

1884 

1875 

1880 

1885 

Ig76 

1881 

1886 

1877 

1882 

1887 

There  is  almost  notbing  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  in  Mexico  further  than  is  said  in  the  few  reports  made  in  reply 
to  the  Department's  circular.  The  principal  region  of  production  and 
port  of  export  is  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  sent  to  the 
United  States,  the  price  being  somewhat  higher  than  Eio.  All  author- 
ities agree  that  the  present  production  can  be  increased  to  an  almost 
unlimited  degree,  the  chief  wants  being  labor  and  capital,  in  which 
must  be  included  the  proper  machinery  for  cleaiyng  the  product  and 
means  of  communication  with  the  interior  regions  of  production.  Car- 
riage by  mules  (a  load  being  about  4  quintals)  is  too  costly  and  soon 
eats  up  the  profit  that  existing  prices  of  coffee  would  return  to  the 
grower. 

In  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  agriculture  of  Mexico  by  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Sutton,  based  upon  official  estimates,  the  coffee  product  was  placed 
at  7,691,808  kilograms  (16,921,977  pounds),  valued  at  $2,068,382.  These 
figures  were  made  up  from  the  returns  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883. 
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In  seeking  the  districts  in'  which  coffee  was  a  staple  or  important  prod- 
uct, it  will  be  seen  that  in  none  does  it  play  a  very  prominent  part: 

Quantity  and  value  of  coffee  product. 


State. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

State. 

Qaantity. 

Valne. 

Vera  Cms............... 

Pounds.* 
12, 040. 180 

1, 844, 262 
991,803 
731, 148 

11, 470, 000 

225,  COO 

121. 000 

89,200 

Pounds.* 

483, 606 

428,320 

393.448 

82,000 

$59,000 

CoUma 

Moreloa 

Oaxaca 

62,000 

Hichoocan 

48,000 

Chiapas 

Gaerrero 

10,000 

*£8timated  at  an  average  price  of  12.2  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  plain  that  these  figures  must  be  below  the  actual  production^  as 
nearly  that  quantity  is  exported  to  the  United  States  alone. 


[From  a  report  of  Mr.  Jenner,  of  the  British  diplomatic  serrice,  dated  May  26, 1886.] 


The  next  agricultural  product  on  the  exportation  list  is  coffee,  of  which,  during  the 
year  1884-'85,  Mexico  exported  about  £200,000  worth,  as  against  upwards  of  £260,000 
in  18a3-'84.  In  the  five  years  between  1879-^80  and  1883-^,  Mexico  exported  to  the 
United  States  alone  nearly  60,000,000  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  somewhat  less  than 
£  1,200,000.  From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  United  States  are  the  chief 
consumers  of  Mxican  coffee,  which  berry  is  one  of  the  very  few  products  which  pay 
.  no  customs  duty  on  entering  the  Republic*  Uruapam,  in  Michoacan,  produces  coffee 
of  the  most  delicious  flavor,  which  took  a  prize  at  the  United  States  Centennial  Ex 
hibition  of  1876 ;  many  judges  consider  it  equal  to  the  best  Mocha,  Martinique,  or 
Java  coffees.  Large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  its  cultivation  remain  untouched,  and 
the  existing  plantations  are  not  worked  to  half  their  productive  capacity.  In  former 
days,  the  coffee  of  the  ** Villas"  (Orizaba,  Cordoba,  and  Jalapa,  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz)  was  considered  the  best,  but  it  is  now  surpassed  not  only  by  the  ^^  Uruapam  " 
but  by  the  **  Caracolillo  "  of  Colima,  a  small  berry  much  resembling  in  shape  and  color 
the  finer  kinds  of  Mocha  berry,  so  much  prized  in  the  Turkish  market. 

The  latest  official  statistics,  those  of  Seilor  Don  Emiliano  Busto,t  show  that  in 
1878  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  confined  to  eisht  States^  but  since  then  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  many  more  possess  land  suitable  to  its  production,  amongst  which  I 
may  mention  Coahuila,  where  lands  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  mountains  are  to  be  found 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  their  sunny  and  sheltered  exposure. 

One  of  the  local  official  reports,  upon  which  the  aforesaid  statistics  are  based,  says: 

**  Coffee  is  generally  cultivated  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  re- 
sults it  gives.  Three  years  after  transplanting  the  plant  is  a  suitable  height,  and 
bears  fully  one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  clean  berries  (State  of  Morelos)." 

Another  official,  writing  from  the  State  of  Tabasco,  says  that  "  if  the  Qovemment 
were  to  give  the  unoccupied  lands  of  that  State  free  of  cost  on  condition  that  coffee 
'  alone  should  be  grown,  the  tax  on  production  for  one  year  would  exceed  the  price  of 
the  land." 

Mexican  coffee  is  undoubtedly  growing  in  estimation  in  foreign  markets,  but  for 
want  of  the  proper  machinery  it  is  not  cleaned  and  sorted  as  it  should  be ;  so  that,  in 
spite  of  its  excellent  quality,  it  does  not  commad  its  price  or  find  a  ready  sale. 

The  following  report  of  M.  Semp6,  the  French 'consul  at  Vera  Cruz, 
is  based  upon  an  article  in  the  Mexican  Financier : 

Although  Mexico  does  not  furnish  the  United  States  with  as  large  a  quantity  of 
coffee  as  the  great  republics  of  Central  America,  its  trade  in  this  product  ought  to 
increase;  and  were  it  not  for  the  need  of  labor  which  planters  in  every  region  of  our 

•During  the  same  five  years  Mexico  ioiported  from  the  United  States  about  10,000,000 

Eounds  ot  coffee,  valued  at  upwards  of  £200,000.    Some  portion  of  this  is  known  to 
ave  been  Brazilian  coffee,  which  found  a  market  in  the  Northern  States,  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  freights  via  New  Orleans,  and  some  Mexican  coffee  sent  by  the  same 
route  from  Vera  Cruz. 
t  Now  asaistant  under  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  finance. 
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Repablio  experience,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  submit  to  our  readers  far  better 
results.. 

From  203,048  pounds,  which  comprised  the  export  of  Mexican  coffee  to  the  United 
States  in  1869,  the  export  has  risen  to  8,307,041  pounds  in  la79,  to  9,810,000  (in  round 
fl^fures)  in  the  following  year,  13,711,000  in  1881,  17,020,000  pounds  in  1882  (a  year  of 
extraordinary  business).  In  1883  the  exportation  fell  to  8,578,000  pounds,  rose  to 
9,995,000  nonnds  in  18»4,  to  10,040,000  in  1885,  and  to  15,764,000  pounds  in  1986. 

The  coffee  crop  of  the  world  in  1885  was  thun  produced : 

Rio bags  of  160  pounds..  4,250,000 

Santos do..-.  2,250,000 

Bahia do...,  110,000 

Java • do.w-.  520,000 

Padang •- do 300,000 

Venezuela do....  800,000 

British  India do....  102,000 

Costa  Rica do 200,000 

Porto  Rico J do 425.000 

Hayti do 600,000 

Africa,  Colombia,  Jamaica,  and  Manilla do 300,000 

Guatemala do....  120,000 

Mexico do 100,000 

Ceylon do....  200,000 

Total 10,277,000 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  Rio  coffee  was  9.01  centiemes  de  piastre  per  pound, 
the  lowest  price  touched  since  185'^,  when  the  average  price  fell  to  8.84  cents  a  pound. 
The  price  of  Mexican  coffee  has  always  maintained  itself  above  that  of  Rio. 


VERA  CRUZ. 

1883. — Of  5,117  quintals  of  coffee  entering  Vera  Cruz  during  the  month  of  August, 
2,065  were  classed  as  Cordoba  and  3,052  as  Sierra.  There  was  exported  duriug  the 
month  of  August,  more  than  5^000  quintals,  of  which  the  greater  part  went  to  Cuba, 
and  small  lots  to  New  York,  Liverpool,  and  St.  Nazaire.  From  January  1  to  Septem- 
ber 1  of  the  current  year  123,388  quintals  of  native  coffee  came  into  Vera  Cruz.  (Re^ 
port  of  M.  Seraph,  1883.) 

1886. — Coffee  is  cultivated  in  fifteen  of  the  districts  (cantons)  of  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz.  *•  Cordoba  is  the  first  spot  in  Mexico  where  the  cultivation  of  coflee  has  been 
commenced.  »  »  •  Coffee  is  one  of  the  important  products  of  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz,  but  the  cost  of  production  is  as  yet  too  great  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  other 
coffees  with  any  profit  to  the  cultivator,  the  depreciation  of  silver  having  occasioned 
a  great  rise  in  the  rates  of  exchange  on  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Mexican 
coffee  has  been  sent  abroad  only  as  a  means  of  remitting  funds,  and  when  its  price  in 
foreign  markets  leads  to  the  expectation,  the  sale  will  prove  a  better  remittance  than 
cash  or  the  purchase  of  a  bill.  It  is  thus  only  by  accident  and  through  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances  that  Mexican  coffee  has  become  an  article  of  export. 
LiAter,  when  silver  shall  have  regained  its  former  value,  it  is  probable  that  the  export 
of  coffee  will  cease  or  become  sensibly  diminished.  From  July  1  to  December  31, 1884, 
coffee  to  the  value  of  389,406  piasters  was  exported,  the  same  amount  being  exported 
in  1886." 

In  1^  the  entries  of  native  coffee  at  Vera  Cruz  were  132,050  quintals;  in  1886, 
128,852  quintals.     (Semp^. ) 

The  exports  from  Vera  Cruz  in  1885  were  6,406  tons,  £207,535 ;  in  1886,  7,362  tons, 
£258,691.     (Consul  Baker.)    The  export  of  1886  was  thus  distributed : 

England < £10,176 

United  States 212,744 

Germany 9,377 

France 8,640 

Spain 2,103 

Other  countries 15,651 
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COSTA  JBICA. 

1878. — Coifee  crop  of  1878  wassmall,  amounting  to  only  18,065,206  ponnds,  as  com- 
pared with  25,987,101  poands  of  the  previous  year ;  but  the  high  prices  paid  here  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  recompensed  growers  for  the  smallness  of  the  crop.  The  average 
price  for  coffee  in  the  port  of  Panta  Arenas  was  $18  per  quintal  of  100  pounds,  thus 
leaving  little  or  no  margin  for  profit  to  exporters.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  the 
year  amount  to  $3^409,454.53.  The  folio  wingtable  shows  the  various  destinations  and 
quantities  of  the  coffee  crop  for  the  yelar  1877-*78,  made  up  to  the  month  of  August 
last  [1878] : 

Table  of  coffee  exported  in  the  year  1878. 


Desfciiiations. 

By  steamer. 

By  sailing 
vessel. 

TotaL* 

Great  Br' tain 

33,932 

12.949 

4,028 

220 

32,751 

2.741 

629 

834 

87 

49,717 

83,649 

12.949 

4,028 

220 

franco 

Ofirniany  .... .......  ..............  .........r-r.^-.x. -.-....«. 

Spain. 

California 

82,751 

New  York 

733 

Colombia 

104 

Chili 

834 

Pern. 

87 

Total 

88,171 

49,821 

tl37, 992 

*  Sacks  of  130  pounds. 


t Or  5, 519,680  pounds. 


The  exports  of  coffee  from  Punt  a  Arenas,  with  valuation,  were  as  follows : 


Tear. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Pounds. 


Price. 


23, 434, 851 
10,  513, 218 
24, 295. 772 
18, 065. 206 


Yalne  on 
board. 


3.983.924.67 
2,102.643.110 
4.850,154.40 
3.251,737.08 


Coffee-growing  continues  chiefly  to  occupy  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  but  lat- 
terly with  less  success  than  heretofore,  owing  principally  to  a  considerable  change  of 
the  seasons.  The  present  crop  was  expected  to  have  been  exceptionally  large,  but 
owing  to  a  prolonged  and  very  wet  season  it  has  suffered  considerably.  It  will,  never- 
theless, be  a  very  large  crop,  though  of  an  inferior  quality.  Several  experiments  have 
been  made  with  Liberian  coffee,  but  with  indifferent  success,  the  climate  in  the  in- 
terior being  too  cold  for  the  plant.  I  am  informed  that  it  grows  to  greater  perfec- 
sion  on  the  coast,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  sown  long  enough  for  decided  results  to  be 
ascertained.— (H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Meugens,  1879.) 

1879. — The  coffee  crop  of  the  last  year  was  compa  ratively  a  large  one,  the  amount 
exported  being  25.189,483  pounds;  but  owing  to  the  exceptional  wet  season  and  bad 
state  of  the  roads  to  the  port  at  least  one-third  of  the  crop  remained  in  the  interior 
for  shipment  this  year.  The  coffee  thus  kept  over  has  no  doubt  suffered  much  depre- 
ciation in  quality  and  value.  The  average  price  for  coffee  in  Punta  Arenas  was  il6, 
or  £3  4«.  per  quintal  of  100  pounds,  which,  in  most  cases,  owing  to  the  low  prices 
obtained  in  Europe,  left  a  loss  to  the  shipper.  The  value  of  coffee  exported  is  esti- 
mated at  $4,030,317,  the  export  duties  on  which  (of  50  cents  per  100  pounds)  pro- 
duced 1125,947,  »  *  *  The  remarks  made  in  my  last  report  that  coffee-growing  still 
continues  to  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  agriculturists,  but  with  less  success  than 
before,  still  hold  good ;  the  change  of  the  seasons,  bad  roads,  high  wages  (on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  laborers),  and  lower  prices  in  the  European  markets  all  combine  to 
make  coffee-growing  less  remunerative  than  before;  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  soon  as 
the  railway  on  the  Atlantic  side  reaches  within  25  miles  of  the  capital  it  will  facili- 
tate exportation  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  induce  agriculturists  to  cultivate  other 
produce  as  well,  such  as  cocoa  and  rice,  with  a  view  to  export,  which  would  in  time 
greatly  increase  the  revenue,  as  also  supply  the  country  with  necessary  articles  of 
food.  The  present  coffee  crop  is  smaller  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  and  will  per- 
Jhaps  not  exceed  100,000  sacks,  or,  say,  12,500,000  pounds,  but  the  quality  generally  is 
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good.  There*  however,  remains  to  be  exj^orted  the  third  of  last  year's  crop,  or,  say, 
abont  8,500,000  pounds,  making  in  all  21,000,000  poands  as  against  25,189,483  pounds 
last  year.— (H.  B.  M.,  Consul  Meugens,  1880.) 

1qj5o.— Coffee  continues  to  be  the  chief  product  and  export  of  the  Republic.  During 
the  past  year  the  amount  exported  was  10,386  tons,  valued  at  £687,217,  as  against 
11,245  tons,  valued  at  £806,063  in  1878-*79.  By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
export  of  1879-^80  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  previous  one,  which  is  explained  by 
the  general  consequence  of  a  small  crop  succeeding  a  large  one,  as  was  that  of  1878-^, 
one-third  of  which  was  lost  for  want  of  hands  to  pick  it,  and  the  constant  rains  which 
did  serious  damage  to  the  fruit  coupled  with  the  bad  roads,,  preventing  the  convey- 
ance to  the  port.  The  estimated  value  is  alsoproportionately  smaller  on  account  of 
the  low  prices  ruling  in  the  chief  markets  of  Europe. — (H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Meugens^ 
188L) 

1881. — ^The  coffee  crop  was  smaller  in  quantity  and  lower  in  value  than  the  two 
previous  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : 


Years. 


Qaantity. 


Efltimated 
Vidae. 


1880-'81 
187ft-'79 


Tom. 
7,700 
10.386 
11.245 


£448^446 
687,217 
806,063 


The  exports  of  coffee  from  Punta  Arenas  was  as  follows  (year  ending  April  30, 1881) : 

Pounds. 

Via  Panama 7,606,578' 

England 6,413,920 

France 510 

Germany 1,761 

San  Francisco 3,218,380 

Central  America 523 

United  States  of  Colombia 6,220 


17,247,892 


Average  price,  13  cents ;  value,  |2, 242, 225. 96. 

Much  attention  is  being  now  given  by  agriculturists  to  the  cultivation  of  other 
articles  of  produce  besides  coffee,  which  has  been  so  unreraunerative  in  the  past  few 
years,  notwithstanding  that  the  expenses  attending  its  export  are  not  so  great  as  pre- 
vlonsly,  both  land  and  sea  freights  being  cheaper,  and  the  export  duty  of  29.  per  100 
poands  now  taken  off  (Mai^ch  5, 1882). 

Exports  of  coffee^  1882  {export  duty  of  28.  removed). 


Pimta 
Arenas. 

Limon. 

T<m». 
8,267 

Tons. 

•04 

1,370 
32 

170 

418 

2,200 
68 

173 

33 

1.3,292 
*703,862 

343 
£17,664 

lEngland.... 

Frmnce 

Germany.., 

Spain 

Kew  York. 
Calif omiA  .. 
Colombia... 
ChiU 

Total. 
Value 
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And  I  give  a  coraparison  of  the  qnantity  and  valae  of  coffee;  the  chief  product  of 
the  country,  exported  daring  the  past  six  years,  which  may  be  of  some  interest: 


Year. 

Tons. 

Yalae  per 
ton. 

Yalaeon 
board. 

1882 

13,635 
7,700 

10,386 

11,245 
8,065 

10.846 

*. ».  d. 
51  10  5 
58  4  0 
66  84 
71  13  8 
80  10  3 
80  12  0 

*702,489 
448,446 
687,217 
806,063 
650,347 
871.831 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  crop  of  1882  was  the  largest  exported, 
yet,  owing  to  the  yearly  fall  in  prices  of  that  article  in  the  European  markets,  its 
proportionate  value  on  board  was  about  43  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1877  (H.  B.  M. 
Consul  Sharpe,  1883).  In  1883  exports  of  coffee  were  20,005,92?  pounds,  valued  at 
12,000,592. 

Production  of  coffee  in  the  Republic  for  the  season  commencing  November y  1883,  and  ending 

April,  1884. 


Province. 


San  Jo86 . . 
Al%jaela . . . 
Cartaeo — 
Hereoia — 

Total 


Number  of 
estates. 


Number    of 
coffee  trees. 


2.400 

1.343 

930 

2,757 


7,490 


9, 783, 867 
3,  543. 773 
2, 823, 706 
7, 294, 932 


23,446,278 


Crop.  Qnintals 
(100  poandK.) 


200, 336 
44.696 
43,293 

116,728 


405,053 


Yalne. 


11,099,160 

845,960 

412,930 

1, 167, 280 


3,025,830 


Owing  to  competition,  freights  on  coffee  to  Enrope  have  been  considerably  reduced 
and  are  now  quoted  for  crop  being  exported:  Pacific  mail  and  Royal  mail,  Hamburg- 
American,  from  Punta  Arenas,  £4  per  ton,  without  primage ;  Royal  mail.  Atlas  line, 
from  Liinon,  £2  per  ton,  without  primage,  as  against  £4  10«.  from  Punta  Arenas, 
without  primage,  and  £2  IO9.,  with  primage,  from  Limon  last  year.  It  is  to  be  notea 
that  the  rate  of  freight  on  coffee  from  Puuto  Arenas  via  Panama  and  the  Royal 
Mail  steamships,  in  1869,wa8  £7  15«.,  per  ton,  and  5  per  cent,  primage.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  hitherto  the  staple  product  of  the  country, 
is  on  the  increase  or  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  as  having  been  so  unremnu- 
eratlve  to  shippers  during  the  past  few  years.  *  •  •  The  present  coffee  crop, 
1884-^85,  will  be  very  small.  At  present  about  one-half  of  the  coffee  crop  is  still  ex- 
ported by  Punta  Arenas,  but  as  soon  as  the  additional  facilities  required  on  the  rail- 
road are  made  there  is  little  doubt  that  three-fourths  of  the  whole  shipping  of  the 
Republic  will  be  done  at  Port  Limon.     (H.  B.  M.  Consul  Sharpe,  1885.) 

In  1885  exports  were  154,599  sacks,  valued  a^  £480,000.  The  coffee  crop  was  short, 
as  the  following  comparison  shows : 


Sacks. 

Weight. 

Sacks. 

Weight. 

1885   

154,599 
266,654 

Ton9. 
8,627 
15,050  1 

1883 

160, 0:0 
244.340 

Ton*. 
8,031 

1884 

1882 

13,635 

Until  the  lands  in  the  Reventazon  Valley  are  opened  up  and  other  produce  culti- 
vated, the  amount  of  exports  will  always  depend  more  or  less  on  the  extent  of  the 
coffee  crop,  which  hitherto  has  formed  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  country,  and 
of  which  tnere  is  only  a  good  crop  every  two  or  three  years.  (H.  B.  M.  Consul  Sharpe, 
1886.) 

[From  Keport  Soath  Amerioao  CommissioD.] 

The  growth  of  coffee  in  the  populous  center  of  Costa  Rica,  being  carried  on  by 
small  holders,  is  as  perfect  and  thorough  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  the  production  per 
acre  probably  exceeding  that  of  most  any  other  region ;  and  the  advantage  of  small 
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faims  is  enlarged  in  this  instanee  by  the  patient  indostry  and  the  economical  habits 
of  the  people.  As  already  mentioned,  this  agricultural  resource  has  been  greatly 
crippled  this  year  by  a  short  crop,  it  being  not  over  one-half  the  usual  yield.  Last 
year  (1883)  the  crop  was  very  heavy,  but  it  brought  a  low  price.  The  export  for  1885 
ccm  not  be  given,  aA  it  is  now  being  marketed  for  the  season,  but  it  will  fall  short  of 
^lat  of  18034.    For  that  year  it  was  in  amount  and  destination  as  follows: 

To  England $1,650,020 

To  the  United  States 820.030 

To  France 520,670 

To  Germany 380,222 

A  small  amount  was  also  sent  to  Spain,  Colombia,  Chili,  and  British  Guiana. 

These  exports  from  January  1,  1884,  to  July  31,  1884,  went  from  the  port  of  Punta 
Arenas  and  Port  Limon,  as  follows: 


Packages. 

Weight. 

Value. 

• 
Paata  Arenas......... 

170.116 
96,530 

Pound9. 
2t  434, 400 
12,278,600 

$2,387,708.00 
1.350,6i6.00 

PortLimon 

[From  British  consular  reporte.] 

The  amount  of  coffee  exported  in  1886  was  141,419  bags,  weighing  8,070  tons,  valued 
at  £451, 820,  against  1.54,599  bags,  weighing 8,627  tons,  in  1885,  valued  at  £480,000.  The 
present  crop,  however,  is  calculated  at  about  200,000  bags,  and,  with  the  high  prices 
now  (February.  1887)  ruling  both  here  and  in  Europe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  estate 
holders  and  shippers  will  do  well. 

Coffee  orap  (exparU), 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

1885 

Saeki. 

154.690 

266.654 

Tont. 
8,627 
10.060 

1883 

Saekt. 

160,050 

244.840 

Ton$. 
8,031 
13,686 

1884  ... 

1882 

Coffee  does  not  offer  much  inducement  to  agriculturists,  in  view  of  the  low  prices 
ranging  for  some  time  past  in  Europe  and  the  constaatly  increasing  sapplies  received 
from  Brazil  and  other  large  coffee-producing  countries.    (March,  lw6.) 


NICARAGUA. 

Exporte. 


Quantity. 

Valoe. 

• 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

1884 

Poundt. 
7,238,425 
6,457,030 

$602,640.02 
516,-846.62 

1882 

Pounds. 
7, 82a  878 
4^608.288 

$650,653.84 

1863 

1881 

422.845.02 

DistribuiUm. 


1884. 


Quantity, 


Value. 


Qaantity.    Value. 


1881. 


United  States. 

Kogland 

Fiuoe 

Oennany 

Italy.... 

Coloaibia 

Chili 


$226,705 
181,428 
73,700 
200,662 


$03,578 
181.662 
03,840 
103,544 


Pounds. 

2, 068. 528 

3, 070, 443 

010.407 

1,135.835 

106,110 

17.405 

10,558 


$186. 167 

276,380 

81,044 

102,  225 

0.540 

1.760 


Poundi. 
725. 047 
2. 425, 417 
633, 701 
623,057 
280,266 


$65,336 
218,287 
67.038 
66,156 
26,083 


jjo.  98 3 
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Exports  (biennial  peHodsy  ^ 

Pounds. 

1877  and  1878 3,611,990 

1879an(l  1880 8,057,469 

1881  and  1882 12,026,664 

CofTee  has  now  become  the  most  important  export^  and  as  the  numerous  plantations 
fbunded  during  the  last  seven  years  come  into  bearing,  its  production  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. »  •  ♦  Greater  care  is  now  being  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  coffee 
for  the  market,  and  the  advantages  of  color,  regularity  of  size,  and  cleanliness  are 
more  generally  appreciated.  One  drawback  is,  however,  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
coffee  district.  In  the  hills  of  the  di^partment  of  Granada  and  Managua,  where  the 
plantations  are  principally  situated,  water  can  not  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  less  than 
500  feet,  and  in  the  absence  of  rivers  the  only  means  left  to  the  planter  is  that  of  eol- 
leotiug  water  in  artificial  reservoirs  during  the  rains.  On  some  plantations  such  res- 
ervoirs have  recently  been  constructed  at  no  small  expense,  and  with  the  water  thus 
obtained  the  coffee  is  pulped  and  washed  on  the  most  approved  Ceylon  systems. 

The  incooveuience  arising  from  tlie  scarcity  of  labor  is  aggr^^vated  by  the  number 
of  holidays  sanctioned  by  the  law.  I  am  informed  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  days 
(in  addition  to  Sundays^  in  the  year  ou  which  the  laborers  are  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  in  defiance  of  their  contracts.  The  sale  of  Government  rum  on  these  days 
must  add  cousiderablv  to  this  very  important  item  in  the  national  revenue,  but  the 
planters  complain  that  the  treasury  gains  at  their  expense.  The  prices  realized  in 
in  1882  for  Nicaragua  coffee  in  the  London  market  were :  **  Ordinary  sun-dried/'  34$. 
to  45«.  per  cwt. ;  washed  **  plantation,"  48«.  to  78fi,  per  owt.     (May  20, 1883.) 


GRENADA. 

Production  of  coffee  outside  of  Ivome  consumption. 

Sacks. 

1831 250 

1882 1,904 

1883 224 


REPUBMC    OF   COIiOMBIA. 

Imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  from  Republic  of  Colombiat  IS/S-W. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Tear. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pooads. 

1873 

4,235,037 
5,901,238 
5, 446. 992 
3,809,251 
6,665,818 

1878 

5, 931, 709 
8, 938. 044 

12,687,423 
7, 958, 171 

-6,966,008 

1883 

12,801,726 
8,817.733 
4.608,889 
6, 874. 067 

13,505,678 

J874           

1879 

1884    

1875      

1880 

1885 

1876 

1881 

1886 

1877 

1  1882  

1887 

i 

In  the  department  of  Chiriqui,  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  coffee  planting  has  been 
introduced  by  one  or  two  enterprising  persons  with  every  prospect  of  the  most  grati- 
fying results.  As  yet  only  a  small  portion  of  land  has  been  cultivated  with  this  val- 
uable product.  One  gentleman  planted  70,000  coffee  trees  three  years  ago,  fh>m 
which  he  will  get  his  first  crop  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  fine  rich  lands  lying  along 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  that  portion  of  the  State  are  most  admirably 
adapted  for  coffee  culture  on  an  extended  scale.  The  climate  is  cool  and  very  healthy, 
and  the  land  can  be  obtained  for  nothing. — (H.  B.  M.  Consul  Mallet,  April,  1879.) 

(From  British  conanlar  reports.] 

The  value  of  coffee  exported  during  the  year  1880  was  $3,000,000 ;  in  1884  the  valae 
of  that  article  shipped  icota  Colombian  ports  was  only  91,391,395. 
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CARTHAGBNA. 

Exports  of  coffee  in  1886. 


Destination. 


QttanUty. 


Value. 


RnglADd 

Fmnee 

Germany  . . . . . 
United  States 


Kilos. 

238,  001 

7«.  459 

126,837 

1, 182, 698 


Dollar*. 

81.565 

*    25,651 

39, 614 

858,860 


Exports  in  1882. 

Destination. 

Qnantlty. 

Valae. 

Prance 

KUoM. 
900 
24,264 
3,043 

DoOart. 
360 

TTnitod  Statfift 

4,356 
652 

Coba 

Coffee  of  a  good  quality  is  exported  from  the  State  of  Antioquia,  but  it  is  "  as  yet 
only  a  small  item,  owing  to  the  heavy  charges  for  transport.''    (October,  1882.) 

There  was  exported  &om  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1882  3, 196  bags  of  coffee.  The 
Panama  Railroad  conveyed  in  1881 110,731  bags,  and  in  1882  358,075  bags,  of  coffee 
the  product  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Statement  ehowing  the  coffee  of  Central  and  South  America  conveyed  aver  the  Panama  Bail- 
road  :  Bags. 

1877 233,131 

1878 191,561 

1879 -351,070 

1^1 110,731 

1882 358  075 


ECUADOR. 

In  1876  very  Kttle  of  the  coflFee  of  Ecuador  reached  Europe,  being  sent 
almost  entirely  into  Peru  and  Chili  j  but  in  the  following  year  nearly 
6,000  quintals  were  sent  to  the  principal  coffee  markets  of  Europe,  and 
might  have  become  at  once  a  profitable  trade  but  for  the  short  crop  of 
1878,  which  gave  only  1,156  quintals  available  for  exportation,  jand  that 
of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

Exports  of  00 fee.  Quintals. 

jm 4,082 

1872 :..  6,600 

1873 7,652 

1874 10,652 


Year. 


I«75. 
1870. 

urn. 

1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
MM* 
1886. 
1886. 


Price  per 
qaiutol. 

1 
Qnantlty. 

ShiUingg. 

Quintals. 

65 

10.055 

70 

7,851 

63 

10,599 

65 

1,156 

67 

5,972 

41 

16.597 

45 

14,137 

40 

11,747 

30 

17,978 

30 

13, 380 

30 

18,500 

46 

30,000 

Valae. 


£35.604 
28.496 
33.387 
8.768 
17.020 
40. 174 
31.808 
23.494 
26.967 
20.070 
27.750 
60.760 


^Dtotribntton  in  1884:  BoglMui,  1,178;   Fraroe,  1,778;  C^ermauy,  1,929;  United  States.  2  281-  other 
6,904;  Urtal,  13.380  quintals.  '      ' 
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ImporU  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  from  BriHeh  Guiana^  DiUoh  Guiana,  and  British 

Honduras^  1873-W. 

[From  Treasory  Tables.] 


Tear. 

Britiuh 
GulaDa. 

Dutch 
Guiana.* 

British 
Honduras,  t 

1873   

Pounds. 
203 
300 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1874 

1875  .c 

1876 

7,461 
420 
365 
170 
170 

1877    

1878   

1879 

893' 

20 

403 

190 

198 

22,376 

i9,'32« 

478.749 

728,476 

829,604 

1, 544, 753 

1880          , 

1881 

1882 

800 

1883 

1884 

148,439 
15.496 

1885 

1888 

167, 199 
115 

1887 

80.000 

128,138 

*  Prior  to  1879  incladed  in  the  exports  from  British  West  Indies. 
tPrior  to  1879  included  in  the  exports  from  Dutch  West  Indies. 


PERU. 

CAXiliAO. 


In,  1876  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Oallao  were  valueid  at  7.029  sols, 
and  were  thus  distributed:  Chili,  6,022 sols;  Bolivia,  802  sols;  France, 
95 ;  Colombia,  64,  and  the  United  States,  46.  As  a  sol  was  then  worth 
about  62  cents  it  may  be  seen  that  the  quantity  was  not  large,  lu 
1880  105  quintals  of  coffee  occur  among  the  exports  from  Mollendo,  but 
it  is  not  stated  whether  the  product  was  of  local  growth. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  from  the  West  India  Islands,  1873-'87. 
IFrom  Treasury  Tahles] 


Tear. 

Danish 
islands. 

French 
islands. 

British 
islands.* 

Hayti. 

Cuba. 

Porto  Rico. 

San 
Domingo. 

Dut«h 
islands,  t 

1873.... 
1874.... 
1875.... 

Pounds. 

363 

39,r29 

1,376 

16,006 

Pounds. 

96 

2,817 

Pounds. 
1, 057, 683 
3, 167,  548 
3, 433. 250 
845,  930 
3, 502, 418 
2, 340, 187 
1,944.286 
1, 569, 828 
1, 594,  981 
2, 888, 508 
6,167,730 
5, 205, 957 
8,  896,  698 
2,  917,  248 
4,  651,  959 

Pounds. 
6,187,500 
4,  752,  330 
9,  545, 410 
11, 837,  508 
12.  269,  344 
12, 813, 113 
16, 660, 030 
22,  659,  286 
31, 908,  074 
22,  527,  950 
17, 944,  600 
16,  2S.\  183 
19,  034,  988 
16, 023,  221 
5,745,198 

Pounds. 

20, 276 

359,  IT2 

326, 232 

61,788 

10,228 

2,044 

2,215 

29,538 

16,783 

24,  827 

1,550 

15. 191 

11.660 

»>0 

107, 798 

Pounds. 

2,257,254 

6, 433, 044 

1, 167, 336 

724,248 

311,446 

105,866 

120,  309 

2, 937, 083 

3,  465,  572 

2, 187.  716 

80.286 

217,827 

4,864,188 

2, 929, 175 

81.292 

Pounds. 
70 
31,864 
13,713 
42.932 
189,712 

Pounds. 

704,842 
2,311,633 
3, 295, 401 

1876.... 
1877 

3,573 
280 

84,590 
26,821 

1878    . . 

6,870 

58,842 

239,902 

7,698 

500 

1,825 

44.939 
644,161 
1,204,343 
11,409,030 
3,442,467 
1,084.220 
1,221.858 
322.620 

1879  ... 
1880.... 
1881.... 
1882 

435 
780 
538 
206 
1,653 

94,040 
150,709 
237,306 

1883.... 
1884  ... 

674 

1886.... 

44,387 
155.265 

1886.... 

100 
15,226 

398,387 

1887.  . 

241. 8U 

"  The  returns  for  the  years  1873  to  1878,  inclusive,  ar«  for  the  British  islands  and  British  Honduras, 
t  The  retoms  for  the  years  1873  to  1878,  inclusiTe,  are  for  the  Dutch  islands  and  Dutch  Guiana. 
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CUBA. 

In  1876  there  were  192  coffee  plantations  or"  cafetales^  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  but  it  was  not  then  an  article  of  export,  and  large  quanti- 
ties were  imported  from  Porto  Eico.  Only  17  arrobas  sent  to  the  United 
States  figured  in  the  table  of  exports  from  Havana  for  that  year.  Al- 
lowance must  be  made,  however,  for  the  effect  of  the  revolution  in  the 
island,  which  seriously  impaired  its  producing  capacity  and  consequently 
its  power  of  exporting. and  even  of  supplying  the  wants  of  its  own  popu- 
lation. For  example,  in  1868  the  exports  of  sugar  from  the  port  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  were  47,000  hogsheads ;  in  187G  they  had  fallen  to  less 
than  one-third  that  quantity,  or  14,000  hogsheads.  So  the  exports  of 
coffee  from  the  same  port  fell  from  8,094,240  pounds  in  1868  to  1,210,700 
pounds  in  1876. 

"  A  few  years  ago,'^  wrote  H.  B.  M.  Vice-Oonsul  Garden  in  1879,  *'  a 
-considerable  amount  of  coffee  was  grown  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district,  but 
the  higher  profits  obtained  by  the  sugar  planters  induced  almost  every 
one  to  replace  their  coftiee  trees  by  cane,  a  change  which  in  many  cas*  s 
has  not  proved  as  advantageous  as  anticipated.''  In  1878  the  returns 
of  trade  at  the  port  of  Havana  showed  an  importation  of  116,490  quin- 
tals and  in  1879  of  85,920  quintals  of  coffee,  all  from  Porto  Rico.  From 
Santiago  de  Cuba  the  exports  of  coffee  were  1,468,400  pounds  in  1878, 
and  1879, 1,323,114  pounds,  nearly  all  of  which  were  shipped  coastwise, 
not  50,000  pounds  going  to  other  countries.  In  1879  the  plantations  of 
that  particular  district  were  reported  to  be  "  greatly  neglected,  and  are 
now  yielding  small  crops.'' 

Soiqe  of  the  estate  owners  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  finding  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  leaves  them  a  dead  loss  in  the  face  of  heavy  duties  and  low  prices,  have 
tnmed  their  attention  to  coflfee  planting,  for  which  the  rich  Cuban  soil  is  well  adapted ; 
and  instead  of  growing  the  comparatively  valueless  plantain  tree  to  furnish  the  shade 
necessary  for  the  coffee,  they  have  planted  the  cocoa  shrub,  which  is  sufficiently  high 
to  shade  the  coffee  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  crop  in  itself.  Although  as  yet 
only  a  few  of  the  planters  have  tried  it,  there  are  great  hopes  of  the  success  of  this 
new  cnltnre ;  and  if  it  is  not  prematurely  stifled  by  heavy  taxes  it  may  enable  the 
mined  owners  of  sugar  estates  to  again  work  their  land  to  advantage.— (H.  B.  M. 
Vice-Consul-Qeneral  Birch,  Havana. ) 

He  gives  the  imports  of  coffee  into  Havana  in  1884  as  64,686  bags, 
valued  at  £101,880,  and  in  1885  as  68,694  bags,  valued  at  £87,040. 

The  20,000  bags  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Porto  Rico  and  Mexico  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  island  is  asain  taking  advantage  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  its  suitableness  for  all  kinds  of  tropical  produce  to  supply  the  home  demand  for 
coffee:  bnt  prices  ruled  somewbat  higher  than  those  of  1885,  the  extremes  being  48«. 
and  9s9.'per  quintal  (100  pounds),  as  against  50«.  and  62«.  in  that  year.  Imports  in 
1886,  49,760  bags,  valued  at  £179,136. 


nAYTI. 

The  coffee  tree  was  introduced  into  Hay ti  and  at  once  proved  adapted 
to  produce  well,  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  being  favorable  to 
the  culture.  The  season  begins  in  November  and  continues  until  March, 
and  constitutes  the  period  of  greatest  activity  on  the  island.  The  port 
of  Petit  Goave,  with  a  population  of  4,000  inhabitants  only,  is  one  of 
the  best  shipping  places  of  the  liepublic  of  Hay  ti.  The  principal  pro- 
duce cultivated  on  the  mountainous  ground  surrounding  the  harbor  and 
extending  inland  is  coffee,  of  which  a  quantity  estimated  at  10,000,000 
pounds  is  the  yearly  crop. 
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Commerce,  already  suffering  from  the  low  rate  at  wbich  coffee  (the 
main  article  of  export)  sold,  owing  to  the  large  unsold  stocks  held  in 
European  markets,  was  further  checked  by  the  heavy  export  duty  of 
$3  per  100  pounds,  levied  by  the  Haytien  Government,  which  left  so 
small  a  margin  for  the  cultivator  to  receive  for  his  coffee  that  he  was 
forced  to  economize  and  make  only  necessary  purchases,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orders  for  goods  to  be  imported  were  reduced,  and  only 
salt  provisions  and  absolute  requisites  were  commanded.    (January, 

looo. ) 

Exports  from  Jacmel  in  1881  were  10,371,125  pounds ;  and  in  1882 
10,009,076  pounds. 

[From  British  foreign  office  reports.] 

By  a  law  dated  May  3,  1887,  the  export  duty  on  ooffee  from  Haytien  ports  on  and 
after  October  1,  1687,  will  be : 

PerlOOponnds f2,66i 

20  per  cent,  sartax 53^ 

10  per  cent,  additional 26| 

3. 46f 
Exports  in  1885,  74,046,371  pounds ;  and  in  1886,  58,075,733  pounds. 
Exports  for  1886  were  distributed  by  ports  as  follows: 

Ponnds. 

Port  an  Prince 12,170,%! 

Cape  Haytien 10,110,096 

Cayes 5,941,071 

Jacmel •. 11,022,889 

Gonaives ^ - •    7,167,890 

J6r6mie 2,352,957 

St.  Marc 9tf7.152 

Petit  GoAve 7,381,180 

Port-de-Paix 432,448 

Aquin 122,376 

MiragoAue 397,723 

58,075,733 
Exports  of  coffee  from  Jacmel,  Hayti,  1879-^80. 

Ponnds. 

United  States 5,693,557 

France .♦. 3,633,173 

Germany 1,300,076 

Italy 144,404 

England. 5,310 

Total 10,506,580 


PORTO  RICO. 

About  the  year  1865  export  duties  were  *^  temporarily ''  imposed  on 
the  leading  articles  of  export  from  this  island ;  but,  proving  very  availa- 
ble sources  of  revenue,  were  continued.  In  1876  the  duty  on  exported 
coflfee  was  62  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  more  than  double  the  tax  im- 
posed on  sugar  (20f  cents  per  100  pounds).  About  1870  there  were  re- 
ported to  be  sixty  coflfee  estates  under  cultivation. 

Exports  from  Porto  Rico, 

1874 quintals..  199,488 

1875 do....  256*485 

1876 do..-.  306,526 

1877 do 137,140 

1878 do....  151,204 

1882 tons..  7,082 
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Disiributlon,  1878. 

Qointals. 

United  States •. 34 

Great  Britain • 5,472 

France 5,908 

Spain 16,771 

Germany 4,279 

Italy 15,406 

Other  countries 103,334 

151,204 


SAN  DOMINGO. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  also  iu  a  proinising  condition  in  the  Domin- 
ican country.  Congenial  soil  and  climate  for  it  are  found  without  dif- 
ficulty in  various  places,  but  chiefly  at  present  on  the  heights  above 
Azua,  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Ochoa,  a  deep  inlet  that  divides  into 
nearly  equal  parts  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  Here  a  small  coffee 
plantation  was  established  in  1877  by  President  Gonzales  on  his  patri- 
monial lands ;  it  succeeded  so  well  that  others  hastened  to  follow  the 
example,  not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Azua  but  also  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  little  tree  is  tended  and  dressed  with  proper 
care,  the  berry  is  treated  after  the  most  approved  process,  and  so  rap- 
idly has  the  cultivation  extended  that  even  now  Dominican  coffV^e  ap- 
pears in  its  own  name  on  foreign  markets,  and  is  quoted,  I  have  been 
told,  on  a  par  with  that  of  Jamaica.  The  quantity  exported  is  still 
comparatively  small,  but  it  increases  with  every  se,ason.  Until  1878 
coffee  was  imported  into  the  country,  for  the  Dominicans  are  a  coffee- 
drinking  people ;  and  now  it  is  the  surplus  left  after  the  supply  for 
home  consumption  that  is  sent  out  of  the  country.  (September  14, 1881.) 

[From  British  consular  reports.] 

Sixtv- one  thousand  two  bnndred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  coffee  were  exported 
from  the  city  of  San  Domingo  iu  1836 ;  value  not  g<yeu. 

1S85 .*. 301,500 

1884 136,  4:M 

1883  (202,155  to  Italy,  50,245  to  W^est  Indies) 252,400 

1882  (212,038  to  Italy,  124,080  to  United  States,  46,580  to  West  Indies) 395, 198 

From  Puerto  Plata  in  18*^5  there  was  exported  84,800  pounds,  valued  at  £1,700; 
in  1884  18,390  pouuds,  valued  at  £300 ;  aud  in  1882  96,750  pouuds,  valued  at  $7,500. 

Exports  from  port  of  San  Domingo, 


Great  Britoin. 

France 

Oermaiiy 

Italy 

Spain 

Cfnited  States. 
Weat  Indies .. 


Total. 


1876. 


1879. 


Pounds.  I  Founds. 


23,000 
5,000 

40,400 
5. 100 

18,500 

67.840 


140,000 


138,700 
123,100 
110,  000 
33,000 


159, 040       544. 860 


1880. 


Poundt. 


304.500 
167.300 
92, 420 
28, 080 


592.300 


1881. 


Pounds. 


628,990 

4.150 

63, 120 

26,480 


722,740 


1882. 
Pounds. 


212. 038 
13,500 

124  080  I 
46,580 


1883. 


396. 198 


Pounds. 

202, 155 

60,245 
252.400 
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JAMAICA. 

Exports  of  Qojffeefrom  Jamaica, 
[Prom  oflBcial  returns.] 


Tear. 

Qnantity. 

Valae. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1868 

Pounds. 
7,856,488 
6,501,887 
9,  671,  504 
6.611.245 
9,  510, 739 
7, 199, 144 
10, 351, 570 
7,136,327 
8, 707, 552 
9, 532, 887 

£169, 774 
129,984 
237,990 
160,301 
253, 3o8 
214, 055 
338,165 
219.092 
270,066 
270,960 

1878 

Potmds. 
9.572,714 
10,833,860 
10, 188, 897 
9,865,382 
7.418.638 
9,448,100 
5, 415, 994 
9, 033. 606 
6,150,960 

£274  676 

1869 

1879 

249, 175 
254.722 

1870 

1880 

1871 

1881 

231,384 
133  535 

1872 

1882 

1878 

1883 

160,  618 
98,841 

1874 

;  1884 

1876 

1885 

157, 282 

1876 

1886 

119,944 

1877..* 

Coffee  exported  from  British  India  and  Ceylon, 
[From  ofScial  letuma.] 


Tear. 

British  In- 
dia. 

Ceylon, 
plantation. 

Ceylon,  na- 
tive. 

Tear. 

British  In. 
dia. 

Ceylon, 
plantation. 

Ceylon,  na- 
tive. 

1868..' 

Pounds. 
29, 633, 200 

Pounds. 

78.  488.  900 

Pounds. 
22,259,000 
12,764,300 
18,262,400 
17.039,600 
14, 062, 300 
12. 207.  700 

J 

1878 

1879 

1880    

1881 

18n2 

1883 

,  1884 

1885 

)  1886 

,  1887* 

Pounds. 
29, 858. 700 
34.  226, 800 
36, 103,  700 
87,071,300 
35, 198, 100 
36,400.800 
35, 191, 000 
34.268,200 
87,670,200 
37,495,100 

Pounds. 
58,691,700 
72, 532,  500 
61, 184, 200 
40, 722, 200 
42, 920, 300 
29,  087, 900 
28,  751, 000 
29, 503. 800 
16,920,800 

Pounds. 
4,623,700 

1869 

42. 668, 600     79. 256, 900 
32,216,200     92,150,600 
80.193.500     77,645,400 
50,  729, 600     58, 243, 200 
37,  588, 700  1  83, 026, 100 

6,441,400 
4,476  300 

1870 

1871 . 

2, 076, 900 

1872 

8,  540, 900 

1878 

1,482.300 
1,188,000 
2, 061, 100 

1874 

36, 713, 200  i  63. 598, 300  1    9, 702, 000 
31. 287, 400  ;  81, 340, 100     11, 520, 500 
37,349.900  :  58,658,000       8.068,500 
30, 115,  800  •  8fi.  6SR.  4^0  1     8.  228. 100 

1876.. 

1876 

1.004,600 

1877 

\  *  Subject  to  correction. 

Quantities  and  values  of  coffee  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  and  net  imports  into,  the 
United  StaUfS,  and  the  estimated  imports  per  capita  of  population,  from  1862  to  18tib,  in- 
clusive. 


Tear  ending 
June  30— 


1882 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Pounds. 
122, 799, 811 

80, 461. 614 
131, 622, 782 
106,463,062 
181, 413. 192 
187, 236. 680 
248.983,900 
254,160,993 
235,256.574 
817, 992, 048 
298. 805, 946 
293,297,271 
286,171,512 
317, 970, 665 
339, 789, 246 
331, 639, 723 
809, 882. 540 
877,848,473 
446,850,727 
465. 189, 534 
459, 922, 768 
615. 878, 615 
634. 786, 642 
672,  599,  552 


DoUars. 
14, 192, 196 
10,395,860 
16, 221, 586 
11,241,706 
20, 631, 764 
20,696,259 
25,  288, 451 
24, 531, 743 
24.234.879 
30. 992. 860 
37,942,225 
44, 109. 671 
55,048,967 
50, 691, 488 
56.788,997 
63.634,991 
61, 914, 605 
47, 356, 819 
60,  360,  769 
56, 784. 391 
46,  Oil,  609 
42,  050. 613 
49, 686.  705 
46, 723, 318 


Exports. 


Pounds. 

9, 785, 633 

5,662,846 

3, 778, 296 

22, 147. 017 

6, 618. 309 

6,964.692 

7. 900, 980 

10, 766, 395 

4,083,000 

6, 267, 012 

3,467,462 

6,861,027 

8.286,686 

6,834.014 

8, 884, 457 

9, 890.  715 

12, 821, 426 

15.092,846 

6.721,889 

31.  913. 062 

24. 343. 479 

37,  376, 390 

26, 152, 679 

33. 335. 196 


IkfUars, 

1,382,070 

1. 081, 462 

871, 620 

5, 716, 053 

901,837 

881.128 

845,705 

1.020.231 

410, 836 

498.560 

408. 674 

1, 143, 076 

705,860 

1,280,154 

1,626,932 

1,  567,  058 

2,086,366 

2. 311. 668 

044,573 

4, 39i>,  5.'i8 

3, 226, 682 

3. 89.5.  2«2 

2, 7n,  311 

3.  334, 048 


Per 

Net  imports. 

capiu 

Pounds. 

VoUars. 

Pounds. 

113. 018. 678 

12, 810, 125 

3.46 

74,808.768 

9, 314. 398 

2.24 

127.844.486 

15. 449. 906 

8.76 

84. 316, 046 

5, 525, 653 

2.4S 

175,794.883 

19, 629, 927 

4.96 

181,271,988 

19,815,131 

6.01 

241, 082, 920 

24, 442.  746 

6.52 

243,  395, 598 

23,511.512 

6.45 

231, 173,  574 

23.824,043 

6.00 

312,735,036 

30.494,309 

7.91 

295. 338, 484 

37, 533,  551 

7.28 

286, 446, 244 

42,966,595 

6.8Z 

281,886,876 

64, 343, 107 

6,59 

311,136,651 

49, 311, 334 

7.08 

330, 004, 789 

55, 163,  066 

7.38 

321,749,008 

52.  067, 933 

6.04 

297, 061. 114 

49,828,239 

6.24 

362,  755. 627 

45. 046, 251 

7.42 

440, 128,  838 

59,416,196 

a78 

423, 276, 472 

62.388,833 

|g 

435,  679. 289 

42. 816, 027 

478.502,125 

.H8,165.2.'il 

&88 

50H.  632,  863 

46. 055.  394 

0.16 

539, 264,  366 

42,  .189, 270 

-    0.45 

NoTB.— The  population  for  oensnH  years.  1870  and  1880,  is  by  enumeration ;  for  other  years  fh»in  the 
estimates  of  Pror  S.  B.  Elliott.  Government  Actuary. 
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FBA2^CE. 

Imports  of  coffee. 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1W8. 
1879 
1880 
1881. 
1882 
1883. 
1884. 
1884 


Genciral  oommeroe. 


Quantity. 


KUoi. 

41.464,000 

77, 895, 000 

64.888,000 

91, 2(>9, 000 

86,597,000 

74. 178. 000 

87, 416, 000 

100, 327, 000 

90, 165. 000 

135,344,000 

109, 530, 000 

140, 899,  W)0 

115,402,000 

132. 945, 000 

106, 188, 000 


Yalae. 


Francs. 

78, 00(>,  000 
164,000,000 
147, 800,  OoO 
199, 700. 000 
174, 900, 000 
153,500,000 
163.500,000 
178. 600, 000 
152,400,000 
204,400,000 
146, 800,  000 
195,  800, 000 
140, 800, 000 
155,  500,  000 
160, 300, 000 


Special  commerce. 


Qaantity.        Yalae. 


KOog. 
16, 708, 000 
44,  834, 000 
38, 709, 000 
48,013.000 
53,  487,  000 
47,  811. 000 
54, 105, 000 
56. 826.  000 
57, 733,  000 
64.  696, 000 
63,839,000 
68,252,000 
67, 914, 000 
68.  S«9, 000 
68,323,000 


Franea. 
31, 400, 000 
99, 500, 000 
88. 300.  000 
105, 100. 000 
108  000,000 
99, 000, 0(iO 
101, 200, 000 
101, 100, 000 
97,600  000 
97,  700. 000 
85,500,000 
94,900,000 
82,900.000 
80, 0(K).  000 
103,  200. 000 


Custom-house  value  of  coffee  imported  into  France. 


Year. 

Yalueper  : 
kilogram. 

Year. 

Value  per 
kilogram. 

IMO 

Franea.     i 
1.45  \ 
1.88  1 
2.22 
2.28 
2.19 
2  02 
2.07 
1.87 

1879 

Franca. 
1.78 

1872 

1880 

1.69 

1878 

1881 

1.51 

1874 

1882 

1.34 

1875 

1883 

1.39 

1876 

1884 

1.22 

1877 

1885 

1.17 

1878 

1886 

•            1.51 

Sources  from  which  France  obtains  coffee. 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
188S 

1884 
1885 


New 
Grenada. 


Kiloa. 
4,100,000 
4.800,000 
4.900.000 
4,000,000 
4,600,000 
8,  700, 000 
4,200,000 


Vene- 
zuela. 


KUoa. 
9.000,000 
8,800,000 
8,000.000 

10, 500, 000 
8,600,000 
8,  700. 000 

10, 800, 000 


Brazil,     i  Ecuador. 


EngliBh 
colonies  in 
Americik. 


KUoa.  I      KUoa. 

25,100,000  ! 

25. 7oO,  000  1        100, 000 

21,100,000    

25,400.000  , 

18, 500, 000  !        100,  000 

18,900.000  100,000 

24,900,000  I        100,000 


Kiloa. 
300:000 
200,000 
2UO,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 


Year. 


SBanish 
colonies  in 
America. 


1880 
1881 
1882 

18a 

1884 
1885 
188S 


Kiloa, 
8, 200. 000 
3,300,000 
4,  300, 000 
3.400.000 
2.600,000 
8,100,000 
5, 100,  000 


French 
Indies.* 


Reunion. 


Kiloa. 
45.000 
24,000 
22,000 
20.000 
38,000 
67,000 
337, 000 


Kiloa. 
6,5.3.000 
693,000 
695,  000 
881,000 

bm,  noo 

588,000 
48J,000 


Marti- 
nique. 


Kuoa. 


31,000 


Ooade- 
loupe. 


Kiloa. 
427,000 
522. 000 
676,000 
818,000 
441,000 
579,  000 
576, 000 
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Sources  from  which  France  obtains  coj/ce— Continued. 


Year- 


1880, 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1^6 


Egypt. 


Kilot. 

2,  000. 000 

1, 800.  000 

1, 200, 000 

1, 400, 000 

800,000 

900,000 

700.000 


West 
coast  of 
Africa. 


KUot. 


200,000 
100, 000 


Frendi 
Africa. 


KUos. 
1, 952, 400 
1, 438, 700 
093,  300 
1, 887, 400 
1,  715, 200 
1,  809,  900 
2, 212, 400 


English 
islands. 


KUot. 
8, 8<>0, 000 
8, 100,  000 
6, 800,  000 
7,  200,  000 
6,500,000 
6,500,000 
8,900,000 


Mexico. 


Gaate- 
mala. 


Kilo$. 

800.000 

600.000 

400,000 

400. 000 

300.000 

200.000 

700,000 


'  Kilot. 

300.000 
,  400.000 

200.000 
I  500,000 
;  400,000 

400,000 
{  500.000 


*lnfaU. 
Tariff  duties  on  coffee,  per  hundred  weight. 


Baw. 


Roasted. 


India.  Briti!«h    

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Manritins 

Labnnn    

Hong-Kong 

Australasia: 

New  Soath  "Wales. . . 

Victoria 

South  Australia  — 

Western  Aostralia . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

ryi 

Ftilkland  Islands 

Natal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

St.  Helena 

Lngos 

Gold  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
4*.  7,^  d. 
Free. 
Free. 


169 


£1  S».         '  £2 
£1  8». 
£1  Ss.        ;  £1  17«.  4(2. 

18«.  6d.  I    28#. 
£1  8».   I  £1  17f.  4d. 
£1  80.    £2  6«.  Bd. 
£1  17*.  4d..  £2  16t. 

£1  8s. 

Free. 

4g.  Sd. 
18«.  8d. 

Free. 
4  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


Raw. 


Canada 

Newfoundland 

Bermuda 

Honduras 

West  Todies: 

Bahamas    

Turk's  Island . 

Jamaica 

St.  Lucia  

St  Vincent.... 

Barbadoes 

Grenada 

Tobago 

Virgin  Islands 

St  Christopher 

Nevis 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

DominicA 

Trinidad 

British  Guiaoa 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


Roasted. 


Free.  14*. 

28«.44i        *92».8d, 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
■     9s.     id. 

8s.  lUd. 

Free. 

12J  per  cent 

5s'.    Ud. 
2s.    9id. 
9s.    id. 
Us. 
Ih  per  Of'nt.  advalorem, 
5s.    7id. 
5s.    Ud. 
9s.      id. 
Us.    2id. 
10  per  cent,  aa  valorem. 
Free. 

7*. 
Free. 
Free. 


*  Roasted  or  ground. 


HOLLAND. 


THE  COFFEE  TRADE  IN  HOLLAND  IN  1886. 


ri<>om  CoDsnl  Eckstein's  Annual  Report.] 

Few  articles  of  commerce  proved  during  the  year  1886  so  profitable 
and  generally  satisfactory  to  the  trade  of  this  country  as  did  coffee. 

The  rather  sudden  and  almost  unprecedentedly  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  article,  which  was  not  and  could  not  well  be  foreseen,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  which  set  in  in  the  second  semester,  found  this 
market  well  stocked  with  cofl'ee,  consisting,  however,  in  great  part  of 
fancy  sorts  (so  called  by  the  trmle),  which  were  less  affected  by  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price. 

Thus  it  came  that  the  Dutch  market,  whilst  realizing  handsomely  by 
the  year's  transactions,  wa.s  not,  it  is  said,  benefited  thereby  to  the  same 
extent  as  were  Havre,  Hamburg,  and  other  markets. 

The  course  and  rise  in  the  pric<»s  whi(th  brought  about  such  favorable 
results  were  from  24J  to  25^  cents,  Dutch  currency,  for  good  ordinary 
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Java  (tbe  generally-accepted  basis  in  determining  the  valae  of  cofGBe  in 
Holland),  per  half  kilogram,  np  to  the  month  of  June,  in  which  month 
it  broaght,  at  an  auction  sale,  as  much  as  27|  cents,  purchases  being 
looked  upon  as  venturesome.  Three  months  later  the  same  goods  were 
on  all  sides  bought  up  at  34^  to  35  cents.  A  little  reaction  followed 
this  agitated  state  of  the  market  in  October,  when  the  price  receded  to 
32  cents,  whereafter  a  steady  upward  tendency  characterized  transac- 
tions, until  in  December  it  had  reached  41  cents. 

During  the  usual  period  of  inactivity  about  the  holidays  the  value 
of  the  goods  at  about  the  end  of  December  was  quoted  at  39J  cents,  the , 
market  closing  at  40  cents  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  lively  demand 
and  favorable  prosi)ects  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Stock  an  hand  at  end  of  December y  1886,  1885,  and  1884. 


Stock. 


Slock  represented  by  "  cedules"  or  warrants 

in  oirculation 

UnaoU)  stock  in  hands  of  Netherland  Trading 

Company 

Slock  of  Kami  India  coffee  in  liands  of  private 

parties    

Stoek  of  West  India  <  ofTee  in  hands  of  private 

parties 

Total 


1886. 


Bag$. 

270,683 

151,000 

70,500 

700 


501,883 


Cotes. 
628 
279 


907 


1885. 


Bagt. 
287,832 
445,600 
118,200 
6.300 


857,932 


Cotes. 

440 

1,069 

28 


1,527 


1884. 


Bagt. 
834,549 
427.500 
154,200 
1,300 


017,549 


Catet» 

1,111 

311 


1,423 


Sailing  from  East  India  end  of  December  ^  1886,  1885,  and  1884. 


For— 


1886. 


1886. 


1884. 


S'etherland  Trading  Company 
Private  parties 

Total 


Bagt. 
167, 000 
26,100 


Bagt. 
43,700 
29,400 


193,100 


73,100 


Bagt. 
355,200' 
36,300 


391,500 


Deliveries  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1886,  1885,  and  1884. 


By- 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

Ketherland  Trading  Company 

Bagt. 

780,685 
399,700 

Oatet. 

4,364 

861 

Boat. 
916,788 
447,700 

Oatet. 

6,361 

529 

Bagt. 
828,306 
428,800 

Oatet. 
6,870 

Pri var A  narties  first  hand ...". 

Total 

1,180,385 

4,715 

1,364,483 

5,890 

1,257,106 

6,870 

The  sales  at  auction  by  the  Netherland  Trading  Company  (Govern- 
ment agents)  amounted,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886,  to 
760,223  bags  and  4,542  cases,  as  against  862,753  bags  and  4,696  cases  in 
1885  and  932,183  bags  and  7,806  cases  in  1884. 

The  stock  on  hand  by  private  parties  (first  hand)  at  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  at  the  end  of  December,  1886,  consisted  of:  Java,  62,668 
bags;  Padang,  300  bags;  Macassar,  16,542  bags;  Santos,  670  bags; 
total,  80,180  bags,  as  against  end  of  December,  1885, 124,530  bags,  and 
155^1  bags  in  1884. 
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Consumption  of  coffee  in  the  several  countries  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  years 

1880,  1885,  and  1884. 


Coontrieit. 

1886. 

1886. 

TOTIS. 

110,778 
62, 355 
34, 173 
13,897 
24,339 
7,430 

211,617 

1884. 

Germany...... 

Tons. 

118, 64« 
61,821 
83,856 
13,425 
24,567 
9,020 

214,630 

Tons. 
JOI  773 

France 

61.211 

AuBt  ria-Hongary 

32.326 

Great  Britain        ..              ...     .            .^t..,. 

13  684 

Belgiam .. 

17  928 

Switzerland 

7,619 

United  States 

195,373 

Total 

470,962 

464,589 

429  914 

StooJc  of  coffee  on  hand  in  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  on  the  3lst  of  December  of  Uie 

years  1886, 1885,  and  1884. 


Coontries  and  places. 


Netherlands 
England  .... 
Hambui'g . . . 
Antwerp  — 

Havre 

Bordeaux  . . . 
Ma'-seilles... 
Trieste 

Total.. 


1886. 


1885. 


I 


Tons. 
80,150 
14,400 
16,500 
7,200 
44,450 
2,500 
2, 150 
6,500 


123,850 


Tons. 

51,550 

17,050 

19,000 

11.  250 

72,950 

6,700 

6.200 

8,000 


190,700 


1881. 


Tons. 

56.200 

21.160 

18,600 

9,000 

58,950 

6,200 

4,560 

10.850 


184,400 


The  purchases  of  coffee  in  this  market  (Amsterdam)  for  or  on  Ameri- 
can account,  and  exports  of  the  same  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States,  fell  off  very  greatly  since  the  higher  prices  for  the  article 
set  in ;  the  value  of  the  shipments  being  represented  by  the  amount  of 
$497,302.93,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  whereas  only  $338,047.08  worth 
were  shipped  from  July  1  to  December  31. 

In  all,  the  value  of  the  exports  from  here  to  the  United  States  dur-* 
ing  the  year  1886  foot  up  $835,350.01,  the  same  having  been  represented 
by  the  sums  of  $682,570.19  in  1885  and  $427,527.78  in  1884. 

The  fact  that  several  American  coffee-importing  houses  have  sent  and 
established  their  own  representatives  here  to  attend  the  sales  and  make 
purchases  and  shipments,  does  not  appear  to  be  viewed  with  entire  equa- 
nimity by  some  of  the  commission  Urms  in  the  article  at  Amsterdam. 
They  seem  to  consider  it  to  be  quite  in  the  natural  course  of  business 
affairs  for  houses  which  buy  regularly,  or  frequently  and  largely,  to 
have  their  own  men  here  looking  after  their  interests,  but  others,  such 
as  draw  but  casually  supplies  from  this  market,  and  then  not  in  very 
great  quantities,  would,  according  to  their  say-so,  do  far  better  to  intrust 
their  orders  to  some  reliable  and  well-known  commission  house  here. 
All  this,  however,  is,  strictly  speaking,  "  none  of  my  business,''  and  there- 
fore I  leave  it  to  be  considered  and  judged  by  those  whom  it  concerns. 

The  markets  of  this  country  have,  during  the  year  covered  by  this 
report,  proved  themselves  to  he  good  and  avjdlable  for  Americans  in 
the  coffee  trade  to  sell  in  as  well  as  to  buy  in.  At  any  rate,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  there  were  considerable 
quantities  of  Macassar  coff'ee  brought  from  New  York  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  year  and  disposed  of  at  good  and  remunerative  prices. 
Several  consignments  of  Biutenzorgsche  coffees,  purchased  by  Ameri- 
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cans  in  and  shipped  from  Java^  alsa  came  here,  and  were  sold  at  good 
advantage  to  the  owners. 

In  contemplated  future  undertakings  of  this  description  our  coffee 
merchants  and  speculators  in  the  article  must  not  overlook  the  impor- 
tant circumstance  that  an  upward  movement  or  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent.,  within  about  six  months'  time, 
as  happened  last  year  (June-December),  is  an  occurrence  quite  out  of 
the  common,  and  almost  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  coffee  trade. 

Another  apparently  noteworthy  fact  relating  to  the  increasing  ex- 
ports from  here  to  the  United  States,  is  that  purchases  and  shipments  are 
being  no  longer  confined  to  just  a  few  well-known  and  long-favored 
sorts  of  coffee,  but  that  others  of  generally  acknowledged  good  quality, 
such  as  "  Sagal,"  "  Solo,"  and  large-bean  *'  Pangool,"  are  now  also  be- 
ing freely  exported  to  our  markets. 

The  crop  of  1885-'86  was  considered  a  very  good  one  for  Java  plant- 
ers, excepting  those  of  Middle  Java  and  Preanger,  amounting  in  quan- 
tity to  about  300,000  bags,  whUe  the  Government  plantations  yielded 
about  810,000  bags. 

Eeports  from  Java  speak  of  the  "  leaf  disease ''  as  having  greatly 
abated.  But  the  crop  prospects  for  1887  are,  on  all  hands,  so  far  as 
Java  is  concerned,  represented  to  be  exceedingly  gloomy.  It  is  said 
that  the  heavy  early  rains  have  greatly  damaged  all  second  blossoms, 
and  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the  on-coming  or  young  fruit  of  the 
first  blossoms. 
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ImporU  of  coffee  into  the  United  Siatea  from  Central  and  South  America  from  1878  to  1887. 


ConntriM. 


Bnufl 

CoataRira 

Guatemala , 

Hondnraa 

Xlearaciia 

8ui  SalTador 

CMli 

Boaador 

British  West  Indies.. 
British  Guiana 

British  Honduras  . . . . 


Pound*.      DoUan.     Pound*. 
211, 664, 160  36, 367, 992  273, 837, 142 


Hayti  

Mexico 

Dntoh  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Peru 

Porto  Bico 

XJoited  States  of  Colombia 
Yenezaela. 


1878. 


1878. 


1879. 


13, 866, 986 


106,256 


2,340,187 
366 


<Incloded  in  British; 
)       West  Indies.      S 


2,473,178 


21.179 


864,579 
65 


12, 813, 113 


6,337,063  1,082,272 


44,939 

4,694 
105. 856 


1, 891, 207 


6,806 

942 
18.083 
5,931.709   1.0. '2, 216 
36,623,291  6.228,297 


289,835,588 


11.463.186 


Dollan. 
81, 796, 101 

1, 699, 281 


,  944, 285 
170 

19,326 

,  660. 030 

1, 307, 04(» 

574, 151 

893 


120.309 
938,044 
138,085 


1879. 


Pound*.     Dollar*, 
296,731,71837.856,678 


235,369 
24 

3.528 

'.948,:06 

2,371,979 

87,197 

2'i5 


19, 701 
1,354.  D.'^P 
4.059,213 


1880. 


1880. 


19,264,218  2,667,786 


1, 569, 8S8 
170 

479,  749 

22.  659. 285 

9.818.525 

1,204,343 

20 

840 

2,937.1 

12.687,423 

"5. 518. 910 


Countries. 


Brasil 

CoetaBio* 

Guatemala 

Honduras  

Ificarasua 

Ssn  SsJyador 

Chill 

Ecuador  

British  West  Indies. 
Biitlab  Guiana 

BritiflliHcmdnras... 


Haytl 

Mexico 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Peru 

Porto  Bico 

United  States  of  Colombia. 
Yenesuela 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


DoUar*.     Pound*.  I  DoOar*. 
35, 608, 186  315, 465, 986  20, 620, 167 


1,989,958 


2.139 


194,039 


98,349 

3, 352, 971 

1,730,838 

1,489,005 

62 

219 

482,574 

1, 200, 358 

6, 166, 316 


22,449,112 


2,888,508 
800 

829,604 

22, 627, 950 

17,020,669 

3,442,467 

190 


2,512,230 


Pound*. 
872,860,870 


24, 715, 028 


800 


2,187,716 
6. 966, 008 
43,869,170 


286,865 
92 

118.823 

2,106.874 

1,817,684 

482,699 

41 

860 

248,006 

857, 612 

4,599,023 


1883. 


6,167,780 


1,544.753 

17, 944, 600 

8, 578. 632 

1,084,220 

10^ 

40 

80,286 

12, 801, 726 

47, 742, 466 


453,620,74£ 


1883. 


Dollar*. 


2,475,942 


102 


428,203 


216, 916 

1, 384. 915 

809.751 

98,287 

47 


5,451 
1, 245, 434 
4, 498, 207 


211,813 
26 


2,926,544 

1, 628. 658 

169,818 

5 

•13« 

602.090, 

2.018,471 


1881. 


Pound*. 
289,298,865 

16,808,327 

10,584 


1.594,981 


67, 740        728, 476 


31, 908, 074 
13,911,910 

11, 409,  o:^o 

403 

1.249 

3. 465, 572 

7.958.171 


4.956,068  42,245,176 


1884. 


Pound*. 
27, 797.  7481347, 373, 001 


81,827,678 


6, 206, 957 


148, 439 

16,285.183 

9,975,46(> 

1.221,858 

22, 876 

800 

217, 827 

8,817,738 

63, 863, 495 


1884. 


Dollars  Z 
30.021,67 

8, 288, 521 


385,184 


21.9G4 

1,292,491 

114,594 

123.257 

2,294 

82 

20,467 

887,519 

6, 125, 144 


Countries. 


Brasil - 

Costa  Bica 

Gnstemala 

Honduras 

lficsr«gna 

San  Salvador 

CbiU 

Bcuador        

British  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Peru 

Porto  Bieo 

United  States  of  Colombia. . 
Venezuela 


Pound*. 
406, 714, 346 


1886. 


1886. 


DoUar*. 
30, 346, 792 


36,811.072 


3,833,372 


8,896,698 


318.114 


15, 4961 

19, 034. 988 

10, 041, 42l| 

322,620! 


2,064 

1.  890.  731 

979.638 

83,892 


4. 864. 188j 
4, 608, 889 
63, 506, 130' 


603,  ."^64 

4t?2,5r«' 

4,  670,  88^ 


1886. 


Pound*. 
392, 058, 002 
r  44.  750.  594 

13,341.119 

I         16. 319 

1, 398. 331 

1 10, 361, 373 


DoUar*.     Pound*. 
26, 884,  l^O  362.  928,  804 
542,682.    7.211,833 
1,389,168   16.646,848 


2.917,248 


167, 199 
16, 023.  221 
16,764,902 

898,387 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1.9341 
134.799 
1, 023, 927| 


231,514 


20,689 
1. 115, 145 


66,087 

2, 906.  760 

6,813.774 

2.210 

484,613 

4, 561, 959 

36, 000 

llf 

6, 745, 198 


600 

2, 0?9, 175, 

6,  374, 6671 

54,260,4971 


1,380,756   14,567.005 
34. 660,        241,  S41 

I        128,13J' 

60  160 

356. 106|  81,  292 

659.  501  (  13.695,678 

4,208,480'  50.463,48' 


Dollar*. 

36,401,^4 

1.061,601 

2,0:)5.01:{ 

9,  762 

354.496 

809.006 

'^21 

65.757 

492,586 

7,.20O 

19 

709. 976 

1,  a37. 450 

33.026 

16,066 

20 

11,590 

1,437.177 

6, 770, 168 


494, 350, 812 
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CULTIVATION,  PRODUCTION,  AND  EXPORTATION  OF  COFFEE  IN 
AND  FROM  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA,  AND  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 


[Cironlar.] 


Dbpartmbmt  of  State, 

Washington,  September  2, 1887. 

To  Consular  Officers  of  the  United  St^Ues  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and 

the  West  Indies : 

Gentlemen  :  Toa  are  instrncted  to  prepare,  at  yoar  earliest  conYenienoe,  a  report 
upon  the  production  and  movement  of  coffee  in  yoor  district.  The  report  should 
cover,  as  lar  as  is  possible,  the  following  points : 

(1)  Cnltivation ;  average  product  per  acre ;  area  under  cultivation,  and  area  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  under  cultivation. 

(2)  Statistics  of  production,  consumption,  and  exports ;  with  the  quantities  taken 
by  each  of  the  more  important  purchasing  nations. 

(3)  F^ces  during  the  selling  season,  u  possible,  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  prices 
for  a  series  of  years. 

(4)  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  various  grades  or  qualities  of  the  coffees  pro- 
duced in  your  district,  together  with  any  information  that  you  may  be  able  to  gain 
regarding  the  peculiar  modes  of  preparation  practiced  which  may  affect  the  gracte  or 
quality. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  D.  Porter, 
Assistant  Secretary, 


MEXICO. 

liA  PAZ. 

BEPOBT  BT  CONSUL  YI080A. 

The  first  attempt  at  coffee  planting  in  tbis  part  of  the  Bepnblic  was 
made  by  the  undersigned,  who  introduced  some  coffee  seeds  and  yoang 
trees  from  Ooliina  and  planted  tbem  in  his  garden,  more  for  orna- 
ment than  for  intended  use  otherwise.  The  coffee  berries  produced 
being  of  such  good  quality,  it  became  apparent  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Lower  California  were  well  adapted  to  coffee  cultivation  j  and  now 
the  prospects  are  promising  for  the  industry,  as,  since  that  date,  the 
farmers  have  given  the  matter  much  attention. 

It  is  thought  that  at  no  distant  day  coffee  will  become  the  principal 
article  of  export  from  this  peninsula,  as  well  as  a  principal  article  of 
home  consumption. 

Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  re- 
port thereon. 

James  Yiosga,  ComuU 

U  Nil  ED  States  Consulate, 

La  Pazy  November  13, 1887 

48 
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TBBA  CRUZ. 

BEPOBT  OF  CONSTTL  ROFF, 

Cultivation. — Coffee  is  cultivated  in  this  district  Jby  planting  the  trees 
9  feet  apart,  which  gives  aboat  600  trees  to  the  acre.  Between  the 
rows,  if  there  be  no  nataral  shading,  bananas  are  planted  to  shade  the 
coffee  plants,  as  the  hot  sun  kills  them  or  greatly  lessens  their  produc- 
tion. 

Product. — ^The  average  product  of  a  tree,  after  It  is  five  years  old,  is 
about  1  pound,  or  600  ponnds  per  acre.  The  three  cantons  of  Ori- 
zaba, Cordoba,  and  Jalapa  are  supposed  to  produce  the  following 
quantities,  with  a  cultivated  area  of  about  26,000  acres.  These  cantons 
have,  it  is  thought,  70,000  acres  more  in  which  coffee  can  be  cultivated : 

Pounds. 

Orizaba 2,205,000 

Cordoba 6,605,000 

Jalapa 7,056.218 

The  home  consumption  is  estimated  at  1,042,965  pounds,  leaving  the 
remainder  available  for  export  to  the  following  countries : 

Poimda. 

Italy 313 

Belgium 12,890 

Spain 184,923 

England 219.924 

Germany 280,463 

Cuba 758,156 

France 1.177,523 

United  States 12.189,261 

Total 14,823.253 

This  is  all  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  the  principal  coffee-ex- 
porting point  in  the  Bepublic.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
consumes  the  greater  portion  of  the  export. 

Prices. — Prices  have  varied  so  much  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give 
any  fair  idea  thereof.  During  the  past  two  years  the  price  has  run 
•all  the  way  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  (Mexican).  The  present  price  is 
about  25  cents  (Mexican). 

Quality. — ^The  largest  dealers  here  say  that  "quality"  is  the  result 
of  cleaning  and  preparation  for  the  market,  otherwise  the  coffee  is  all 
the  same. 

Joseph  D.  Hopp, 

Consul. 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Vera  Oruz^  November  19, 1887. 


SAN  BENITO. 

BEPOBT  OF  00N8TJLAB  AGENT  BBEWEB, 

Oofiee  is  the  principal  article  of  export  of  this  district,  and  its  culti- 
vation is  getting  to  be  of  great  importance,  there  being  many  new 
plantations  started  and  a  peculiar  interest  is  being  taken  in  its  culture, 
especially  by  the  foreigners  located  here. 

The  avei*age  product  per  acre  is  about  1,300  pounds ;  in  some  parts 
giving  as  much  as  2,000  pounds,  according  to  situation.  Coffee  is  an 
No.  98 4  ^,g,  ,^^^  ^y  ^OOgle 
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article  which  can  only  be  raised  successfally  in  a  certain  new,  deep, 
black,  loamy  soil  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  4,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  The  trees  should  be  planted 
at  least  12  feet  apart,  and  at  the  lower  elevations  require  other  larger 
kinds  of  trees  planted  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  shading  from  the 
suD,  but  they  should  have  as  little  shade  as  possible,  the  higher  eleva- 
tions not  requiring  any,  and  yielding  much  heavier.  Special  attention 
must  also  be  given  to  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  vines,  grass, 
etc.    It  requires  clearing  three  or  four  times  per  year. 

There  are  at  present  only  about  1,000  acres  planted  to  coflFee,  but 
there  are  at  least  30,000  acres  well  adapted  to  its  cultivation  in  this 
vicinity. 

The  production  has  been  from  15,000  to  20,000  centals  per  annum,  of 
which  about  half  is  shipped  to  Mexican  ports  and  the  balance  is  sent  to 
Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States,  about  the  same  amount  to 
each.  The  grades  are  the  same  as  in  Guatemala,  which  joins  us  on  the 
south,  and  prices  range  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound.    We  expect  about 

15  cents  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.  Much  coffee  was  sold  as  high 
as  20  and  21  cents  during  this  season,  but  prices  have  fallen  to  about 

16  or  18  cents  at  present. 

The  coffee  of  this  country  is  all  washed,  and  is  cleaned  by  "  Grordon's" 
(Englifsh)  machine,  the  best  known  to  us.  The  tree  is  very  hardy  and 
easy  to  start,  and  comes  into  bearing  in  three  years.  A  failure  of  crop 
is  unknown  to  us,  though  the  crops  are  not  uniform  ;  years  of  heavy 
yield  being  followed  by  correspondingly  light  crops  in  the  following 
year. 

Louis  K.  Brewer, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

January  17, 1888. 


TAMPICO. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  GREATH0U8E. 

In  this  consular  district,  comprising  the  State  of  San  Luie  Potosi  and 
a  geographical  section  of  Taraaulipas,  the  coffee  plant  is  generally  an 
exotic.  In  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  coffee  is  not  classed  among  its  pro- 
ductions, and  is  only  cultivated  to  an  extremely  limited  extent  in  isolated 
sections  of  the  State  and  only  for  local  consumption.  Its  climate  and 
soil  are  not  considered  as  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  In 
the  Republic  its  cultivation  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  States  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tabasco,  Campeche,  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  Jalisco, 
Sinaloa,  and  Colima.  The  approximate  value  of  the  annual  product 
of  these  States  is  stated  by  Mr.  Garcia  Cubas,  an  eminent  Mexican 
statistician,  to  be  $3,200,000.  Of  these  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  is  con- 
sidered the  place  of  central  production.  Its  average  annual  product  is' 
declared  to  be  12,136,000  pounds,  with  a  valuation  of  $1,062,000.  In 
the  Pacific  State  of  Michoacan  it  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  and 
the  product  is  of  an  unusually  superior  variety.  In  this  report,  how- 
ever, for  obvious  reasons,  I  shall  not  undertake  a  general  review  of  the 
coffee  industry  as  it  is  applicable  to  these  enumerated  States,  but  shall 
restrict  my  observations  to  the  production  and  movement  of  this  dis- 
trict. 
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*         DISTBICT  OP  TAlSiPICO. 

Cuttivatian. — Prodaction  in  this  district  is  confined  to  a  small  section 
of  mountainous  country  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Jilitta.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the 
table  lands  of  these  mountains  are  found  the  coffee  patches  and  planta- 
tions of  the  rancheros  and  haciendados,  and  the  coffee  here  produced 
and  transported  to  Tampico  and  other  accessible  markets  bears  the 
name  of  Caf6  de  Sietra,  or  mountain  coffee.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  average  production  per  acre  in  this  district,  as  the  number  of  large 
coffee  plantations  is  exceedingly  few,  the  plant  being  cultivated  in 
small  patches,  each  ranchero  (a  small  farmer)  producing  a  surplus 
above  his  domestic  needs  of  500  to  1,000  pounds,  which  he  sells  to  itin- 
erant buyers,  who  visit  this  region  during  the  drying*season,  and  these 
pack  and  transport  the  staple  by  canoe  and  on  mule-back  to  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  domestic  consumption. 

Production. — ^The  average  annual  production  of  Jilitta  coffee  is  esti- 
mated to  be  950,000  pounds.  Few  staples  are  so  largely  influenced  by 
nnpropitious  seasons  as  coffee,  hence  in  some  years  the  crop  is  consid- 
erably in  excess  and  in  others  below  these  figures.  During  the  past 
several  years  there  has  been  no  disposition  to  materially  inbrease  the 
area  of  production,  as  it  is  claimed  that  in  ordinary  seasons  the  market 
price  is  such  as  to  leave  little  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer.  In  the 
district  the  area  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  is  sufficient 
to  quadruple  the  present  crop,  and  with  skillful  and  more  efficient  culti- 
vation the  increase  would  be  much  greater;  but  Mexican  farmers  are 
conservative  and  are  slow  to  extend  their  industrial  enterprises  beyond 
their. immemorial  dimensions. 

Consumption  and  export — The  coffee  crop  of  this  district  is  inadequate 
lor  domestic  consumption,  hence  in  ordinary  seasons  none  is  exported. 
However,  during  the  present  year,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
Brazilian  crop  and  the  consequent  extraordinary  enhancement  in  values 
in  the  European  and  American  markets,  a  strong  effort  was  made  by 
the  merchants  of  Tampico  to  export  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the 
needs  of  local  consumption.  The  exports  during  the  present  year 
amount  to  225,700  pounds,  valued  at  $45,880.  Of  this  total  the  United 
States  received  124,700  pounds,  valued  at  $25,680,  while  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Spain  received  the  remainder  in  approximately 
equal  proportions. 

Prices. — During  several  years  prior  to  1887  prices  ranged  from  12  to 
16  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  During  the  present  year 
prices  have  fluctuated  from  16  to  30  cents  per  pound,  the  wholesale 
quotations  during  the  present  month  approximating  the  latter  figure. 
The  anomalous  situation  is  here  presented  of  Mexican  coffee  being  now 
quoted  in  thcf  United  States  at  17  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  the  same 
grade  of  coffee  realizing  30  cents  in  this  port.  It  will  be  apparent  that 
the  latter  is  the  direct  result  of  the  effort  to  realize  in  the  high  markets 
abroad  and  the  consequent  draft  on  the  home  supply.  This  situation, 
however,  is  only  temporary,  and  the  crop  of  1887  now  being  harvested, 
will  soon  rest-ore  prices  to  their  normal  condition. 

Orades.-^CoSee  that  reaches  this  port  has  but  one  commercial  grade, 
deductions  being  made  on  account  of  breakage,  foreign  matter,  etc., 
and  is  known  in  the  commercial  parlance  of  the  port  as  "Caf§  de  Sierra,'' 
or  mountain  coffee. 

Preparation. — No  machine  hullers  are  used  in  hulling  the  berry.  The 
primitive  device  of  pounding  the  berry  (when  ripe)  in  an  ordinary  clay 
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mortar  is  the  process  employed  in  hulling,  after  which  the  bean  is  laid 
upon  $lraw  mats  and  exposed  to  the  noon-day  sun  until  it  assumes  a 
rich  yellow  color,  which  latter  being  accomplished  it  is  ready  for  the 
itinerant  buyer,  who  couveys  it  to  the  markets  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  to 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  and  by  river,  rail,  and  mule-back 
to  Tainpico. 

Adulteration — The  efforts  that  are  made  in  some  quarters  of  the 
world  to  give  the  berry  an  artificial  green  color,  wherein  the  most  per- 
nicious drugc  are  often  employed,  is  surprising  to  one  who  considers 
that  green  is  the  color  of  the  berry  in  its  unripe  or  imperfectly  cured 
state,  which  color  is  lost  by  its  constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  which 
produces  the  rich  yellow  shade  that  only  good  coffee  should  wear.  The 
mystic  art  of  adjilteration  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  conservative 
Aztec  to  any  alarming  extent,  although  there  is  no  prophesying  what 
changes  may  be  brought  about  by  his  increasing  contact  with  the  ele- 
ment^  of  scientific  progress. 

Wm.  R.  Geeathouse, 

Consul. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Tampioo,  December  26,  1887. 


TEHUANTEPEC. 

REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AGENT  LANQNER, 
EL   CEERO  DE  PLUMA  REGION. 

Cultivation, — The  principal  coffee  region  of  this  State  i6  that  surround- 
ing the  mountain  called  El  Cerro  de  Pluma,  situated  in  the  district  of 
Ejutla,  between  Port  Angel  and  Miahuatlan.  The  discovery  that  this 
region  was  suitable  for  coft'ee-growing  is  attributed  to  a  traveler  from 
Central  America.  At  first  the  results  did  not  answer  expectations, 
owing  to  inexperience,  lack  of  capital,  and  unacquaintance  of  the  la- 
borers with  the  peculiarity  of  the  coffee-tree.  In  time,  however,  these 
difificulties  were  overcome  and  plantations  augmented,  so  that  at  this 
date  El  Cerro  de  Pluma  is  surrounded  by  about  20  flourishing  farms, 
with  a  total  of  about  2,000,000  trees.  I  have  visited  many  coffee  farms 
in  Guatemala  and  nearly  all  of  those  of  El  Cerro  de  Pluma,  and  I  con- 
sider the  latter  superior  to  the  former.  The  soil  is  not  as  rich  as  that 
of  Guatemala  or  Soconusco,  where  the  laud  is  level,  whereas  in  Pluma 
nearly  every  farm  has  some  trees  planted  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
While  this  is  advantageous  it  also  has  disadvantages,  the  trees  being 
sometimes  washed  out  in  rainy  seasons.  Besides  this  the  erroneous 
system  of  planting  every  two  trees  close  together  has  been  adopted,  the 
resolt  being  trees  not  unfolded  to  their  natural  extent,  and  consequently 
of  less  yield. 

Production. — The  average  quantity  which  a  plantation  yields  depends 
in  great  part  upon  circumstances,  such  as  abundant  rain  whilst  growing 
and  dry  weather  when  ripening  and  harvesting.  Here  a  crop  of  1 
pound  per  tree  is  seldom  exceeded,  the  average  yield  being  less. 

Cost. — The  cost  of  Mexican  coffee  for  export  is  estimated  at  about 
$5.50  (Mexican)  per  hundred  weight.  Laborers  are  paid  from  2^  to  3J 
reals  per  day.  Labor  is  very  scarce,  however,  having  to  be  secured  in 
distant  villages,  etc.  Freight  to  port,  bagging,  lighterage,  etc.,  4  cents 
per  pound  on  board. 
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Preparation, for  market, — The  machinery  employed  in  cleaning,  peel- 
ing, and  separating  is  English. 

OTHER  DISTRICTS  IN  TEHUANTEPEO. 

The  foregoing  is  the  principal  coifee-producing .  region  of  Ejutla, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  \vhole  range  of  mountains  northward 
along  the  coast  suitable  cotfee  land  can  be  found,  in  proof  of  which  I 
need  only  say  that  near  Puerto  Escondido  trials  have  been  made  with 
good  results,  plantations  being  formed  with  about  200,000  trees. 

In  the  district  of  Tehuantepec  coffee  is  raised  in  various  places.  The 
product  was  formerly  exported  from  Salina  Cruz,  but  owing  to  the  sys- 
tem of  consume  duties,  and  vexatious  formalities,  the  product  is  now 
exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  now  diverted  as  above,  for  Vera  Cruz.  This 
prodact  was  enteredhere to theannual amount  of  2,000 hundred-weights. 

The  district  of  Villa  Alta  possesses  some  plantations,  one  of  ^hich 
has  120,000;  but  the  owners  seem  to  haVe  abandoned  them. 

i'he  ouUoolc.  etc, — I  am  under  the  impression  that  along  the  whole  coast 
there  can  be  found  suitable  tracts  of  land,  and  that  money  invested  in 
this  industry  by  people  who  understand  its  requirement  will  give  a  fair 
return. 

The  conditions  for  successful  coffee-farming  are  select  lands,  good 
hnmas  earth  of  at  least  3  feet  in  depth,  elevation  above  the  sea  3,000 
to  5,000  feet,  plenty  of  rain  for  four  or  five  months,  plantations  not  too 
far  from  villages  and  public  roads. 
•  Alfred  Langner, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Tehuantepec  and  Salina  Cruzy  December  22, 1887. 


TUXPAN. 

REPORT  OF  CONSVL  DRATTON. 

Cultivation, — Coffee  has  been  planted  here,  but,  not  being  profitable 
to  the  planters,  has  been  abandoned,  not  only  by  Americans  but  by  the 
natives  also,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  and  the  price  of  labor 
being  too  great  to  admit  of  profit.  Coffee  does  not  grow  very  well  here; 
it  has  to  he  protected  by  shade  trees  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
seeds  are  planted  in  beds  in  the  shade,  and  when  the  plants  attain  a 
height  of  8  or  10  inches,  which  they  do  in  a  season,  they  are  trans- 
planted in  timber  lands  whence  the  brush  has  been  removed.  They  are 
set  oat  in  rows  about  10  feet  apart,  making  about  550  plauts  to  an  acre. 

Production, — The  yield  per  tree  is  about  2  to  3  pounds,  or  from  900  to 
1,*J00  pounds  per  acre.  A  large  area  of  land  in  this  district  is  suitable 
for  coffee  culture.  The  proiiuction  is,  however,  very  little,  and  that 
little  is  produced  by  the  Indians  for  their  own  consumption  principally, 
small  quantities  being  exported  to  the  United  States— these  exports 
since  January  last  being  only  33,766  pounds,  valued  at  $6,746.96. 

Prices. — Prices  at  present  are  much  higher  than  formerly,  being  now 
37^  cents  per  pound,  as  against  10  to  20  cents  in  the  past.  In  fact  coffee 
can  be  purchased  in  the  IJnited  States  and  sold  here  cheaper  than  the 
home  products. 

Quality.— There  are  three  or  four  grades  of  coffee.  The  best  selected 
is  ^  small,  green,  round  grain.    Another  is  a  larger  grain,  green  and 
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flat.    The  next  is  flat   and  light-colored.    This  is  the  most  inferior 
grain  in  the  market,  being  picked  from  young  trees. 

Preparatiouy  etc. — When  ripe,  or  of  a  red  color,  coffee  is  picked  from  the 
trees  and  piled  in  heaps  in  the  open  air.  After  '<  sweating"  in  these 
heaps,  it  is  opened  out  to  dry.  It  is  then  balled  in  a  mortar,  there  be- 
ing no  machines  for  doing  the  work.  It  is  then  pounded  until  the  grain 
separates  from  the  pod,  after  wh\ch  it  is  '^  winnowed  ^  in  blankets,  tlie 
wind  blowing  the  pods  from  the  beans.  It  is  then  cleaned  by  pickers, 
who  "  grade"  it  as  before  mentioned.  One  pound  of  green  coffee  will 
make,  when  cleaned  and  dried,  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound.  It  is  gath- 
ered in  baskets  which  hold  40  to  50 pounds;  pickers  will  pick  100  pounds 
per  day  and  are  paid  about  50  to  76  cents  therefor.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  drying,  cleaning,  sacking,  transportation  to  market,  etc. 

Where  the  principal  coffee  tracts  are  situated  labor  is  much  cheaper 
than  in  this  district.  The  principal  coffee  center  of  the  republic  is  Cor- 
dova, Vera  Cruz  being  its  outlet  to  foreign  markets. 

John  Dbayton, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate,. 

Tiixpan,  November  29, 1887. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

C08TA  RICA.  • 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  WINQFIELD. 

Introductory, — Coffee  was  first  planted  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  year 
1796,  from  seed  brought  from  Havana.  The  first  grains  were  planted 
at  Cartago,  where,  it  is  said,  the  trees  from  which  all  the  seed  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  even  of  Central  America,  have  been  propagated  still  exist  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  development  of  the  incipient  industry  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  Catholic  priest,  Father  Velarde,  under 
the  administration  of  Don  Thomas  Acosta  (1797-1810).  Since  the  sep- 
aration from  Spain  in  1821  it  has  been  the  unbroken  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  favor  coffee  production.  Don  Juan  Mora,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica  (1824  to  1833),  relieved  coffee  from  export  duties 
and  granted  special  privileges  to  its  cultivators.  President  Carrillo, 
in  1840,  authorized  the  sale  of  the  fertile  municipal  lands  of  Las  Pavas, 
on  the  express  condition  that  they  should  be  made  model  coffee  plan- 
tations. Under  the  administration  of  Don  Raphael  Mora  (1849  to  1859) 
the  construction  of  many  important  roads,  especially  of  the  wagon  road 
to  the  port  of  Puntas  Arenas,  on  the  Pacific,  notably  contributed  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Notwithstanding  the  war 
against  Walker,  and  the  cholera  which  followed  that  war  and  deci- 
mated the  population,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  labor  and  capital, 
the  exportation  of  coffee  reached  in  1861  100,000  quintals.  The  prices 
paid  from  this  time  for  Costa  Rican  coffee,  especially  in  England,  caused 
the  abandonment  of  almost  all  other  agriculture,  and  in  1884  360,000 
quintals  of  coffee  were  exported,  which  is  the  largest  crop  ever  grown 
in  the  country. 

CULTIVATION  AND  PRODUCTION. 

In  making  a  coffee  plantation,  where  the  farmer  makes  his  own  nnrs- 
ery,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  seeds  are  planted  in  May,  and  are  ready 
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for  setting  out  the  following  May.  Two  years  after  setting  out  th^re  is 
a  spriukling  of  cofifee,  and  at  three  years  of  age  there  is  quite  a  fair 
crop.  The  yield  continues  to  increase  each  year  until  the  grove  is  seven 
years  of  age,  when  a  full  crop  is  produced.  In  setting  out  the  groves 
the  trees  are  spaced  from  10  to  15  feet  each  way,  making  as  an  average 
500  trees  to  the  acre.  The  cofifee  is  a  delicate  plant  and  needs  protection 
from  wind  and  sun.  To  this  end  bananas  and  a  quick-growing,  wide- 
branching  tree  called  the  white  porro  are  planted.  The  latter  is  also 
planted  in  close  hedges  around  the  field.  The  first  year,  small  crops,  such 
a8  potatoes  and  beans,  between  the  rows,  are  not  considered  injurious. 
Where  the  land  is  very  fertile  the  young  tree  is  topped  when  one  year 
old,  and  two  branches  allowed  to  put  out,  which  are  topped  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  and  each  allowed  to  throw  out  two  branches.  This 
topping  is  to  prevent  the  tree  from  growing  so  tall  as  to  make  it  incon- 
venient to  gather  the  fruit  j  but  topping  ai^  trimming  are  not  practiced 
so  much  now  as  formerly.  After  the  plantation  begins  to  bear,  from 
five  to  six  cleanings  are  needed  each  year.  This  is  done  altogether  by 
band  labor,  and  the  culture  must  be  very  shallow.  Immediately  before 
the  coffee  picking  season,  with  a  sharp  wide  spade,  and  going  not  more 
than  1  inch  deep,  a  laborer  turns  over  the  land,  throwing  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  row  to  the  trees.  This  process,  called  "  aporca,"  gives  a 
smooth,  clean  surface  around  the  trees,  so  that  all  coffee  dropped  in  pick- 
ing may  be  saved,  ^ear  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  which  lasts  from 
December  to  April,  the  second  working  is  given,  which  consists  ip  scrap- 
ing the  soil  lightly  back  to  the  middle  of  the  row  with  long  knives. 

This  process,  called  "raspa,''  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  weeks  to 
two  months,  until  the  soil  is  scraped  back  from  the  trees  to  the  middle 
of  the  rows  and  the  ground  brought  to  a  level.  An  incidental  benefit  of 
this  process  is  that  the  grass  and  leaves  are  collected  in  a  heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  row,  where  they  rot  and  make  a  good  manure,  which  goes 
back  around  the  trees  by  the  "aporca"*  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  sea- 
son. The  annual  cost  per  acre  of  working  a  coffee  plantation  varies  in 
diflferent  localities,  according  as  the  soil  is  stiff  or  light,  with  or  with- 
out surface  rock,  but  may  be  stated  to  be  an  average  of  $6  (Gosta  Hica 
currency,  equivalent  to  $4.25  United  States  gold).  When  an  extra 
large  crop  is  given,  the  next  crop  falls  below  the  average.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  exnaustion  of  the  trees  and,  in  part,  to  the  fact  Uiat 
at  the  time  of  gathering  one  crop  the  buds  for  the  next  crop  are  already 
beginning  to  form,  and  labor  being  scarce,  the  pickers  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  quantity  gathered,  so  that  in  the  haste  of  stripping  the  branches 
the  incipient  buds  for  the  new  crop  are  injured  or  destroyed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Stable  manure,  rotted  leaves  and  weeds,  deposits  of 
rich  earth  from  town  drains  and  from  the  overflow  of  creeks  and  rivers 
are  used  to  fertilize  coffee  plantations ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  very 
little  Peruvian  guano,  bone,  or  manipulated  manures  have  been  used. 

Taking  a  series  of  years,  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tions of  Costa  Kica  may  be  placed  at  5  quintals  per  acre  (each  quintal 
being  equal  to  100  pounds).  StatistiCvS  collected  at  the  taking  of  the 
census  in  1883  show  that  at  that  time  there  were  about  46,000  acres  in 
coffee  cultivation,  included  in  7,500  estates,  and  numbering  23,000,000 
trees.  Prices  for  coffee  were  low  in  1884, 1885,  and  1880,  and  the  average 
in  cultivation  was  not  increased  during  those  years.  A  much  better 
price  has  been  paid  this  year  and  the  disposition  now  is  to  set  out  new 
plantations.  Coffee  is  grown  successfully  in  this  country  between  the 
limits  of  2,500  feet  and  5,000  feet  elevation  above  the  sealevel.    At 
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about  4,000  feet  elevation  it  is  thought  the  best  results  are  obtained. 
The  statistics  of  the  crop  of  1883-^84  sustain  this  view. 


FroYinces. 


San  Jo86. 
Heredia.. 
Cartago.. 
Ali^uela. 


Total. 


Elevation. 


Fut. 
8,800 
3,000to4,000 
6,000 
2,500 


Acreage. 


Namber  of 
treos. 


19.500  0,750.000 

14, 250  7, 125,  000 

b,  250  2, 6:!6, 000 

7, 000  3, 500, 000 


46.000 


23,000,000 


Cropjrield. 


OuintaZff. 

200.000 

115,000 

40,000 

45.000 


400,000 


In  the  province  of  Heredia  there  are  two  sections — Lower  Heredia 
about  3,000  feet  elevation,  which  does  not  yield  much  better  than 
Alajueia,  and  Upper  Heredia,  about  4,000  feet  elevation,  which  gives 
better  results  than  San  Jos^.  It  is  claimed  that  while  Cartago  does  not 
yield  so  much  per  acre  as  Heredia  and  San  Jos^  that  the  flavor  and  qnal- 
ity  of  the  coffee  product  are  better,  and  that  a  uniform  crop  is  gotten 
each  year.  In  the  provinces  of  Heredia,  Alajuela,  and  San  Jos6  about 
all  the  land  well  suited  for  coffee  growing  has  already  been  brought  into 
cultivation ;  but  descending  from  Cartago  down  the  valley  of  the 
river  Beventazon,  toward  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  fine  belt  of  land,  said 
to  be  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee  than  even  Heredia  and 
San  Jos6.  A  plantation  in  this  section  last  season  yielded  15  quintals 
per  acre.  The  railroad  from  Port  Limon  is  in  course  of  construction 
up  the  Beventazon  Valley  to  Cartago.  When  this  is  completed  it  is 
probable  that,  at  no  distant  period,  this  belt  of  country,  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,500  feet,  up  to  Cartago  will  be  put  in  coffee,  thas  increasing 
the  present  acreage  50  per  cent 

EXPORTS  AND  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  crops 
of  coffee  of  Costa  Bica  for  the  years  1884,  1885, 1886,  and,  approxi- 
mately, in  1887 : 

[Each  qaintal  i«  equivalent  to  100  pounds.] 


Whither  exported. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

England ...--- 

Quintals. 

166,002 

40,600 

62,067 

18,568 

QuintaXs. 

103,722 

27,664 

25^158 

25 

139 

QuinUiXs. 

116,406 

28,872 

18.538 

QuiiUals. 
100,000 

Oermanv ..........  ........     ........  ...•.••.•...... 

ao.ouo 

25,000 

France 

Spain 

Seleiam.......... 

Holland 

126 
3,722 

2  000 

Denmark........  ........... ........................ 

8.000 

New  York 

28,460 
16,330 
38,013 

17, 036 
6,296 
17,604 

12,653 

lb6 

13,778 

New  Orleans 

Sun  TYanciwoo. ...........  x.....  -. 

Total  United  states 

82,803 

40.936 

26,627 

60.000 

Mexico 

95 

3,888 

632 

53 

Colombia _ 

1,968 

450 

53 

1,288 

Chili 

Central  America .               ,. 

Total  exported 

361,511 
40.000 

198, 932 
40,000 

196,458 
40,000 

220,000 

Home  consumption 

40,000 

Total  crop 

401,611 

238,932 

236,458 

200.000 
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Estimated  crop  for  1888,  for  export,  190,000  quintals.  The  estimated 
home  consumption  is  probably  excessive,  as  this  includes  worthless  and 
defective  coffees  thrown  in  in  hand  picking. 

PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  premium  on  exchange  on  l^ew  York, 
the  prices  actually  paid  for  coffee  in  Costa  Rican  currency  to  producers, 
and  the  corresponding  equivalent  in  Uuitetl  States  currency  during 
the  time  of  harvesting  and  preparing  the  crop  of  coffee  for  market, 
namely^  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  of  each  year,  from 
1879  to  1887,  inclusive. 


Premiam  on 
exchanee  on 
New  York. 

Average 
price  paid  in 
Costa  Rican 

currency. 

Eqaiyalent  of 

price  paid  in 

United  States 

carreucy. 

187» 

Percent. 
10 
20 
23 
17 
27 
12 
29 
42 
42 

Per  qvin*al. 

911.  UO 

12.00 

12.50 

9.00 

8.50 

10.00 

11.00 

14.00 

15.00 

Per  quintoL 
$10.00 

1880...., 

10.00 

1881 

10.00 

1882 

7.70 

1883 

6.70 

1884 

8.33 

1886 

8.52 

isfm 

9.85 

1887 

10.50 

Arerage  of  nine  years — , 

11.44 

9.07 

PREPARATION  FOR  MARKET. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  for  market  (here  called  ^'  beneficing  "  and 
the  establishment  where  prepared  **  beneficio  ^)  consists :  (1)  In  breaking 
the  pulp,  washing  and  drying.  (2)  In  polishing,  fanning,  and  classify- 
ing. The  coffee  is  received  at  the  '^beneflcio"  in  fruit  (red,  and  much 
like  a  large  cherry),  measured  and  run  into  a  large  tank  (of  cement). 
A  strong  head  of  water  runs  into  this  tank,  washing  the  berry  of  sand 
and  dirt,  and  through  a  draw-gate  carries  the  coffee  down  a  canal  to 
the  mill.  In  the  course  of  the  canal  there  are  several  sockets,  covered 
with  grating,  into  which  the  sand  and  dirt  settle  and  also,  at  suitable 
places  in  the  canal,  there  are  low  places  where  some  water  over- 
flows, carrying  the  light  floating  coffee  which  is  spoilt  or  injured.  Ar- 
rived at  the  mill  the  coffee-berry  is  run  through  the  crusher,  which 
breaks  the  outer  skin  and  pulp,  then  through  a  horizontal  cylinder 
working  in  water,  so  arranged  that  the  pulp  and  outer  skin  are 
separated  from  the  grains.  The  grains  are  run  into  tanks  and  washed, 
and  then  run  off  into  large  open  yards,  smooth  and  cemented,  called 
*•  patios,''  from  which  the  water  is  drained  off  by  gratings.  Thus  the 
coffee  is  received  above  and  the  work  is  done  by  water  turning  the 
machinery  and  carrying  and  spreading  the  coffee  in  the  patios,  and 
only  about  thrtfc  attendants  are  needed.  The  coffee  after  being  spread 
in  the  patios  must  be  turned  and  stirred  every  day  to  prevent  souring 
and  must  be  covered  with  canvas  sheets  whenever  a  rain  threatens, 
and  also  on  damp  nights.  As  soon  as  the  coffee  is  dry  it  is  put  in 
sacks,  and  transferred  to  the  warehouse. 

In  the  second  process,  it  must  be  Temombered  that  the  coffee  comes 
from  the  patio  with  the  grains,  each  covered  with  two  thin  skins, 
called  parchment.    It  is  therefore  first  passed  through  the  husking 
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macbine,  tben  tbrough-  a  fan,  tben  tbroagb  the  polisher,  and  again 
through  the  fan,  and  then  through  the  machine  for  chumifyiug.  The 
principle  of  both  husking  machine  and  polisher  is  rubbing.  The  classi- 
tier  is  a  long  cylinder  placed  horizontal  with  walls  of  wire  netting,  the 
netting  being  tine  at  the  end  at  which  the  coffee  enters  and  becomes 
more  and  more  open  toward  the  further  end.  The  cylinder  revolves 
and  within  the  cylinder  is  a  revolving  spiral  which  forces  the  coffee  along 
the  cylinder.  The  small  and  cracked  grains  fall  through  the  close  net- 
ting of  the  cylinder  in  tbq first  section;  then  the  round  grains  in  the 
second  section,  known  as  Peaberry  or  *' Carracole '^  coffee;  then  the 
smaller  tiat  grains,  giving  third-class  coffee ;  then  id  the  next  section 
comes  the  secohd-class  coffee,  and  the  last  section  ot  the  cylinder  gives 
the  large  perfect  flat  grains  which  can  only  pass  through  coarse  open 
netting — the  first-class  coffee.  In  order  to  give  uniform  color  a  little 
charcoal,  made  from  cedar  or  ])orro,  is  sifted  into  the  polisher  and  rubbed 
in  with  the  coffoe.  About  one  teaspoonful  is  allowed  for  each  quintal  of 
coffee.  Of  course  much  of  the  charcoal  goes  off  with  the  dust  and  chaff 
in  passing  through  the  fan.  in  addition  to  giving  a  better  color,  it  is 
thought  that  cofiee  polished  with  charcoal  is  less  liable  to  be  affected 
by  dampness  and  must  in  transportation. 

The  Peaberry  or  Carracole  coffee  is  a  fancy  article,  and  always  com- 
mands a  higher  price.  This  is  the  coffee  from  those  berries  which  have 
only  one  round  grain  to  the  berry,  whereas  most  berries  have  two 
grains,  fiat  on  one  side.  The  first  and  second  grades  of  coffee  are 
always  picketl  over  by  hand,  taking  out  black  and  otherwise  defective 
graitis.  The  third  grade  is  often  passed  again  through  the  classifier 
and  converted  into  first  and  second  grades.  Until  recent  years  the 
Peaberry  and  first  and  second  grades,  and  the  firsts  from  re-classifying 
the  third  grade,  have  been  sent  to  England.  The  seconds  and  thirds  of 
the  third  grade  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States,  where,  it  is  be- 
lieved, people  do  not  know  how  to  appreciate  first-class  coffee. 

The  quality  of  coffee  is  much  improved  with  age,  and  the  best  coffee 
that  can  be  gotten  here  is  where  it  has  been  dried  in  the  berry  and  not 
beneficed  until  it  is  one  or  two  years  old. 

CONCLUSION. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  crops  of  coffee  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively cured  by  drying  in  the  open  patio.  When  the  rainy  season 
laps  over  into  the  dry  season  there  is  much  trouble  and  extra  expense 
incurred.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  introduce  the  process  of 
curing  by  dry  air— known  as  the  "Guardiola''  process.  Upon  the  success 
of  thi«  the  development  of  the  Keventazon  Valley  will  largely  depend, 
since  that  valley  is  much  more  subject  to  rain  during  the  coffee  harvest 
than  the  San  Jos^  Valley.  In  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  for  much  valuable  material  in  preparing  this  report  to  the 
recent  publication  ''Costa  Eica  in  1886,"  by  J.  Bernardo  Calvo,  and  to 
the  courteous  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  to  several  gentlemen 
who  have  been  engaged  many  years  in  the  growth  and  beneficing  of 
coffee. 

J.  Rich'd  Wingfield, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  JosSj  October  18, 1887. 
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GUATEMALA. 

•4 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  GENERAL  H08MER, 
OOPPEB  m  aUATEMALA. 

OulUtatian. — Coffee  is  the  principal  staple  commodity  of  the'Republic 
of  Gaatemala,  and  its  chief  article  of  export.  The  topographical  fea^ 
nres  of  the  country  are  such  that  climatic  influences  are  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  berry,  varying  only  according  to  altitude  and  care  in 
cultivation,  or  as  the  degree  of  tropical  heat  may  be  tempered  by  copiom* 
rain-fall  and  precautiops  as  to  shade  during  the  early  age  of  the  tree. 

It  may  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  instructive,  to  note  sdme  points 
in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  Like  fruits  which  enjoy  their 
perfection  by  planting  the  seed  and  carefully  nursing  the  growing  tree, 
80  it  is  important  that  the  proper  selection  of  soil  shall  be  made  in 
which  to  cultivate  coffee.  A  nursery  is  formed  by  the  choice  of  a  level 
piece  of  virgin  ground,  in  proximity  to  water,  where  the  earth  is  rich 
and  crumbly.  The  land  must  be  thoroughly  cleared  and  the  soil  dug 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  nine  inches  and  made  as  friable  as  possible.  It 
is  then  divided  into  beds  with  narrow  paths  between.  The  seed,  care- 
fully selected  from  the  soundest  grains,  either  in  parchment  or  with 
their  outer  husk,  should  be  sown,  row  by  row,  about  10  to  12  inches 
apart.  A  rope,  the  length  of  the  beds,  stretched  from  one  end  of  the 
same  to  the  other,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  seed,  if  sown  in  suit- 
able weather  (April  being  the  best  month),  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
tender  blade,  above  the  surface,  after  thirty -five  to  forty  days;  so  that 
a  nursery  formed  during  the  month  of  April  of  one  year  has  plants 
sufficiently  matured  to  be  set  out  during  May  or  June  of  the  following 
year. 

At  this  stage  of  culture  the  infant  trees  will  have  grown  18  inches 
in  height,  with  three  "  stories  "  of  branches.  The  fourth  cross  should 
then  be  pruned,  an  operation  which  is  very  essential  in  order  to  give 
robustness  to  the  stem  and  shape  to  the  growing  tree. 

A  piece  of  land  slightly  sloping  is  regarded  the  more  desirable  for  a 
nursery,  because  natural  drainage  is  advisable,  and  care  should  be  also 
taken  to  prevent  washing  by  heavy  rains. 

Preliminary  to  the  all-important  progressive  step  in  coffee  culture, 
that  of  transplanting,  is  holing.  The  field  is  prepared  in  advance  for 
the  reception  of  the  nursery  trees  by  digging  holes  (5  yards  apart 
when  above  3,000  feet  of  altitude,  and  3  yards  when  at  the  lower  levels 
of  from  2,000  to  1,500  feet  a>)ove  the  sea)  to  depths  of  about  12  inches 
by  12  inches  in  width.  It  has  been  faithfully  demonstrated,  by  fre- 
quent experiment,  that  leaving  the  holes  open  three  to  four  months' 
time  is  chemically  beneficial  to  the  soil. 

In  the  matter  of  transplanting,  the  ipctual  placing  of  the  infant 
trees  into  the  holes  prepared  for  their  reception  is  one  that  requires 
the  most  care  and  attention  of  all  the  operations  in  the  formation  of  a 
coffee  plantation.  Early  planting,  say  during  the  month  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  is  desirable,  because  the  trees  have  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
rainy  season,  and  are  sure  to  give  a  larger  maiden  crop. 

The  usual  course  pursued  in  transplanting  is  as  follows:  When  dug 
out  of  the  nursery,  with  a  12inch-8quare  lump  of  soil  attached,  the  trees 
with  crooked  roots  should  be  thrown  aside,  and  none  but  those  having 
a  straight  tap  root  should  be  planted.  The  infant  tree  should  not  be  put 
deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  depth  it  occupied  when  it  stood  in  the 
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nursery.  It  should  be  then  carefully  pressed  in  from  the  sides,  but  not 
trodden  down.  The  trees  should  be  freed  from  suckers  and  pruned  after 
the  second  year,  clipping  off  the  upper  shoots. 

Coffee  trees  usually  l^ar  abundantly  one  year  and  lightly  the  next. 
Jndidions  pruning  helps  to  increase  the  crops,  although  no  definite  rule 
can  be  given  for  pruning  old  trees  further  than  that  no  branch  sbould 
be  allowed  to  yield  more  than  three  crops,  because  after  that  •they  de- 
generate into  mere  whips,  bearing  only  a  few  berries  at  the  extremities 
of  their  attenuated  limbs. 

Production. — ^The  average  product  per  acre  in  Guatemala  of  coffee  cul- 
tivation is  1,800  pounds;  an  estimate  which  does  not  claim  to  be  other 
than  approximate,  on  account  of  the  varied  influences  of  soil  and  tem- 
perature, as  well  as  the  great  number  of  inconsiderable  patches  which 
are  distributed  throughout  the  Eepublic,  and  which,  if  included  in  the 
statistics  of  production  would  naturally  vary  the  above-stated  average. 

Preparation  for  market. — The  berries  are  always  picked  by  hand  and 
carried  to  the  curing  house,  where  the  pulp  is  removed  by  machinery,  as 
a  generalrule,  and  dumped  into  a  soaking-cistern,  where  the  bean  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  beyond  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  After 
the  saccharine  scum  which  covers  the  bean  is  washed  off',  the  contents  of 
the  cistern  are  cast  upon  large  drying  grounds  of  cement  called  **patios," 
upon  which  the  coffee  be^ns  are  thinly  spread.  Here  it  is  important  that 
the  coffee  should  be  kept  constantly  turned  until  all  the  surface  Is  dry  and 
the  beans  cease  to  adhere  to  each  other,  continuing  the  operation  until  the 
berry  will  crack  under  the  pressure  of  one's  teeth,  while  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  parchment  whilst  exposed  to  wind  or  sun,  as 
every  hour's  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  after  removal  of  the  parch- 
ment-husk, takes  away  both  the  color  and  the  aroma  of  the  bean.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  coffee  must  be  picked  when  fully  ripe,  since  no  care 
in  curing  or  packing  will  improve  the  color  or  flavor  of  a  half-ripe  beau. 

On  the  large  "flncas,"  or  coffee  estates,  the  Guardiola  drier  is  used  to 
great  advantage  in  competition  with  common  barbecues.  It  is  a  ma- 
chine patented  in  the  United  States,  and  of  growing  popularity  in  all  the 
producing  countries,  but  unavailable  for  the  means  of  a  planter  who 
can  not  produce  more  than  3,000  quintals  (300,000  pounds)  per  year. 

When  thoroughly  dry  the  preparing  for  market  is  done  eitber  by 
running  the  bea»n  through  the  old-fashioned  **Retrilla  de  Gordon,"  a 
two-wheeler  breaker  and  polisher,  or  by  the  more  modern  Surout  ma- 
chine, of  Gautemalan  invention,  or  by  the  "Buffalo  Coffee  Huller,"  a 
machine  reported  to  be  of  great  efficiency,  and  which  would  become  of 
universal  use,  according  to  expert  testimony,  if  better  material  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  its  machinery. 

After  the  hulling  process  is  completed,  the  sorting  is  the  next  opera- 
tion. Ordinarily,  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  are  prepared  for  packing 
into  Dundee  or  Calcutta  sacks  of  130  to  135  pounds,  net,  each ;  and  upon 
its  completion  the  coffee  is  ready  for  transportation  on  the  backs  of 
Indians  or  mules,  or  in  c^rts  drawn  by  oxen,  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  for  the  most  convenient  port  of  shipment.  The  largest  bulk  of 
the  "firsts"  finds  its  way  to  London  ;  the  "seconds"  to  Germany  and 
France ;  and  the  "thirds"  to  the  United  States. 

Labor. — In  reporting  upon  the  cultivation  of  coffee  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  labor  is  performed  by  the  Indians  of  the  country,  whose 
remuneration  varies  from  19  to  25  cents  per  diem  in  Guatemalan  cur- 
rency, the  value  of  which  in  United  States  money  is  72  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Occasionally  37*^  cents  per  diem  is  paid  to  the  laborer  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  in  both  cases  without  rations  of  food.    The  Indians 
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sabsist  on  tortillasj  a  corn  cake,  and  frijoles^  the  bean  of  the  country, 
both  corn  and  beans  being  raised  by  their  own  labof  on  patches  of 
ground,  on  the  squatter  system,  which  belong  to  either  the  owners  of 
the  estates  where  they  are  employed,  or  are  unsold  Government  lands, 
which  are  thus  gratuitously  appropriated.  He  make^  his  own  simple 
wearing  apparel  from  the  cotton  grown  in  the  country  and  woven  by 
the  women,  but  heavy  drilling,  imported  from  the  United  States,  is 
beginning  to  be  extensively  used,  especially  among  the  Indians  of  the 
uplands,  thus  relieving  both  sexes  of  a  share  of  domestic  labor,  and 
enabling  them  to  occupy  more  of  their  time  in  work  upon  the  finca«. 

Exports. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coft'ee  shipped 
from  the  port  of  San  Jovs6  de  Guatemala,  to  various  points  of  destina- 
tion, for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1887 : 


Destination. 


Antwerp  . 
Bordeaax. 
Bremen. 


Hamburg. 
HavT«  . 


London -•-. 

New  York 

San  Francisco . 
Spain. 


SoQth  America  . . . 
Central  America.. 


Sacks. 
157 

Pounds. 

22.572 

73 

11,096 

3,059 

414.003 

33.953 

4.6:»8,2I9 

6,177 

828.855 

15,812 

2.  125, 164 

1,838 

^67.517 

18,758 

2. 579, 969 

2 

264 

334 

65.  870 

1            123 

18,182 

Total. 


1,286     11,001.711 


! 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coflfee  shipped  from  the  port 
of  San  Jos6  de  Guatemala,  to  various  points  of  destination,  for  the 
three  months  ended  September  30, 1887  : 


Destination. 

Sacks. 

3 
50 

22 

1 

257 

15 

Pounds. 

Bremen  ..«•...«.--..•....--....•.-••...«...-.-....-..-.  .......................... 

306 

8.512 
3,334 

London.:. 

New  York  

106 

San  'Prandnco 

30. 130 
2,290 

Koath  America.... -- 

Total 

354 

44,778 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coffee  shipped  from  the 
port  of  Champenco,  to  various  points  of  destination,  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30, 1887 : 


Destination. 

Sacks. 

Pounds. 

CMiteml  America - 

150 
617 
32,321 
23.166 
92.  916 
1,062 
71.186 

18,837 

Chili 

68.234 

Ensland 

4,  392,  894 

FrajKte t  r  .  r , 

3.  220, 092 

Oenoany -  ».r--T--^-^rT, »»,..... 

12, 364, 024 

Ilaly.... 

144,968 

CnitedStateft 

9, 857. 529 

Total 

221,  318 

30, 075,  678 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amoantof  coflfee  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Livingston,  "to  various  points  of  destination,  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30, 1887: 


• 

Destination 

Sacks. 

Ponnds. 

Belled i — - 

223 
1,016 
130 
4,607 
151 
473 
677 

26,158 
165,428 
16,558 
606,943 
23,103 
59,528 
84,821 

Boston 

- 

Hambarg.... . 

London ........'......... 

Montreal ..-- -. - -. 

New  Orleans 

1 

Now  York - 

Total 

7,277 

&82,530 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coffee  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Livingston,  to  various  points  of  destination,  for  the  three  months 
ended  September  30, 1887 : 


Destination. 

Sackft. 

Ponnds. 

BfliEO 

31 
187 
100 
960 
130 
600 
158 

4.063 
28,611 
14.901 
125,788 
15.393 
78,420 
18.170 

Boston 

Haoibnrj^ ..,^,. .-..^r ..»» 

London  ..•.•...•.••••..•.•.....••..•..•■■■.■.•...••...•...................... 

New  Orleans r.........«^.^.....r .  .. 

New  York 

Trnxilla  Honduras 

Total !... 

2.172 

285.345 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coffee  shipped  from  all  the 
ports  of  the  liepublic  of  Guatemala,  to  various  points  of  destination, 
during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1887  .* 


Destination. 


England 

France 

Qermanv  .... 
United  States 

Total.. 


Sacks. 


52.740 
29,416 
130, 057 
93,948 


300,161 


Pounds. 


7,125,001 
4,  069, 043 
17, 458, 804 
13, 014, 941 


41, 661, 789 


Prices. — The  following  comprise  the  average  selling  prices  of  cofibe 
in  the  Guatemalan  market  during  ten  years : 

1877 $0.09 

1878 10 

1879 .08 

1880 09 

1881 11 

18o2 12 

18b3 11 

1884 09 

18a5 08 

a886 15 

1887 18 

Quality, — In  relation  to  the  characteristics  of  the  various  grades  or 
qualities  of  the  coffees  called  for  in  the  Department  circular,  I  am  forti- 
fied by  the  valuable  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  Zollikofer,  a  practical  expert  in 
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cotfee-growiDg  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  much  important  information  jn 
connection  with  this  report,  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  in  the  grade  of  coffee  grown  in  diflereut  countries.  Where 
it  does  exist  it  will  generally  prove  to  be  the  result  of  different  modes 
of  cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market,  or  in  the  method  of 
curing.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  berry  produced 
in  the  highlands,  compared  with  tnat  grown  ol  the  plantations  below, 
and  caprice  more  than  reality  gives  preference  to  the  former,  which 
commands  a  market  price  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
the  coffee  of  the  lower  level  of  land. 

Area^  etc, — As  to  the  area  under  coffee  cultivation  in  Guatemala  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  accurate  statistical  information ;  and 
still  mor#so  to  estimate^the  area  capable  of  being  brought  under  culti- 
vation. There  is  bu£  comparatively  little  "vacant  soiP  appropriate  for 
coffee  culture,  and  it  is  problematical  if  the  country  ever  again  produced 
an  amount  greater  than  the  half  million  of  quintals  (50,000,000  pounds), 
which  were  the  figures  of  last  year,  and  which  has  now  shrunk  to  about 
400,000  quintals,  or  less,  for  the  whole  Republic. 

I  subjoin,  however,  an  approximate  estimate  furnished  to  me,  which 
is,  I  should  judge  from  inquiry,  as  accurate  as  can  be  obtained,  but 
which  does  not  include  a  number  of  insignificant  coffee  patches  devoted 
to  home  consumption  and  which  do  not  enter  into  the  array  of  figures 
representing  actual  export. 


Am  under  onltivatioii. 


PftmazAn  district 

Costa  Grande  district 

Sana  Felipe  and  dependencies 

Xoluits 

Costa  Cnca 

SaqnichilU 

Caoh 

TnmtMidor 

Boded 

Total 


Vacant  land, 
mostly  broken, 
but  one-qnarter 

of  which  is 
arable. 


Acres. 

600 

6.006 

8.000 

4.000 

3.200 

2,500 

3.000 

6.500 

1,500 

600 

3.000 

1,000 

4,000 

2,000 

6,000 

500 

1.000 

86,900  i 


31,000 


James  R.  Hosmee, 

Consul  Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Guatemala,  December  24, 1887. 


HONDURAS. 

MEPORT  BT  riOE  AND  ACTING  CONSUL  BERNHARD. 

Owing  to  the  utter  lack  of  ofQcial  statistics,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
rely  upon  information  deritied  from  merchants  and  producers  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  I  may  say  here  that  Honduras  is  more  of  a 
pastoral  and  mineral  than  an  agricultural  country,  and  that  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee  is  very  limited. 
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Production. — The  production  of  coffee  is  estimated  at  about  20,000 
quiutals,  of  wbich  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  is  exported,  exclusively 
to  England,  the  remainder  being  consumed  in  the  country. 

Prices. — The  ruling  prices  throughout  the  year  18^7  ran  from  $14  to 
$18,  Honduras  money  ($1=75  cents  American)  per  quintal. 

Exports, — Growers  export  partly  through  the  port  of  Amapole,  and 
partly  through  Puerto  Cortez,  on  the  north  coast.  Small  lots  of  Hon- 
duras coffee  are  exported  through  the  neighboring  republic  of  Salva- 
dor. These  latter  are  the  products  of  the  departments  of  Gracias  and 
Santa  Rosa. 

Coffee  exported  this  year  from  the  department  of  Paraiso  sold  in 
England  at  $17  gold  per  quintal.  Only  first-class  small  grain  coffee 
is  exported,  and  the  lowest  prices  realized  in  England  therefor  were  as 
follows :  1885,  $12  to  $  13  per  quintal ;  1886,  $14.60  per  quintaB  Before 
the  lowering  of  prices  the  same  grades  of  coffee  sold  as  high  as  $23  per 
quintal. 

Qtmlity. — ^Nearly  all  coffee  produced  is  a  small,  round,  bluish-green 
;  bean;  all  other  is  consumed  in  the  country,  the  best  being  always  ex- 
I)orted. 

Preparation  for  marJcet. — Machinery  for  drying  coffee  is  only  found 
on  one  large  plantation  of  120,000  trees  in  the  department  of  Paraiso. 
Coffee  for  home  consumption  is  prepared  in  the  most  primitive  manner. 

Conclusions. — The  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  coffee  growing  are 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  high  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  between  the 
high  ridges.  The  difficulties  of  transportation,  would  therefore  be  very 
great.  Consequently  I  am  under  the  impression  that  coffee  culiivation 
on  a  large  scale  in  Honduras  will  never  be  developed,  especially  as 
cattle  raising  and  mining  offer  more  profitable  fields  to  capitalists. 

George  Bebnhabd, 
Vice  and  Acting  ConsiiL 

United  Sta.tes  Consulate, 

Tegucigalpa^  September  30, 1887. 


KUATAN  AND  TRUXIUIiO. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BURCEARD, 

The  production  of  coffee  in  this  consular  district  is  quite  limited,  not 
being  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  high  lands  near  the  coasts,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  interior,  are  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try, but  as  yet  it  has  not  received  any  practical  attention  worthy  of 
notice. 

William  C.  Bubchabd, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Buatany  September  30, 1886. 


NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  WILLS,  OF  MANAGUA. 

Planting. — The  selection  of  a  plantation  for  the  production  of  coffee 
is  in  the  sierras  (hills),  1,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of 
a  deep,  loamy  soil.    The  first  work  after  the  selection  of  the  plantation 
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is  to  prepare  a  nursery  and  seed  the  coffee  beans,  then  clean  off  all  the 
undergrowth  of  the  forest,  thin  oat  the  larger  trees,  leaving  sufficient 
for  shade,  that  being  necessary  for  the  coffee  plant.  Burn  the  rubbish 
when  sufficiently  dry,  weed  the  land  perfectly  clean,  for  which  purpose 
the  machete  is  used  as  hoe,  axe,  and  plow,  being  the  only  instrument 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  The  coffee,  upon  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  productive  estates,  is  planted  in  rows  running  up  and  down 
the  declivities,  3  yards  apart  in  the  rows,  and  4  yards  between  the  rows, 
which  gives  four  hundred  plants  to  the  acre.  For  the  first  two  years  the 
plants  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  which  will  require  four  to  six  work- 
ings a  year;  after  that  two  nice  cleanings  and  weedings  a  year  will  suf- 
fice for  the  thrift  of  the  grown  plants.  Where  there  is  not  sufficient 
shade,  plantains  are  cultivated  to  furnish  it,  being  of  a  quick  and  rank 
growth,  as  well  as  food  plants.  • 

Acreage. — In  this  district  there  are  perhaps  2,500  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  about  as  much  more  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  this  latter  is  so  situated  where  there  are  no  means  of  transport- 
ing a  crop  to  the  coast;  no  roads,  and  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

Production. — Coffee  has  been  cultivated  in  Nicaragua  for  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years. 

The  coffee  trees  begin  to  bear  the  third  year,  but  not  a  full  crop.  The 
average  crop  from  four  to  six  years  old  trees  is  from  400  to  600  pounds 
per  acre. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Nicaragua  six  hundred  coffee  estates 
averaging  16,000  trees  to  the  plantation ;  at  a  pound  to  the  tree,  which 
is  an  average  yield,  there  will  be  10,000,000  pounds  or  100,000  quintals, 
of  100  pounds  each,  produced  in  the  country. 

Preparation^  etc. — At  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season,  the  last 
of  November,  the  picking  of  the  berries  begins ;  they  are  picked  from 
the  bushes  by  hand  and  placed  in  a  .wallet  slung  over  the  picker's 
shoulders.  The  coff'ee  is  then  taken  to  the  nearest  roadway  and  emptied 
into  sacks  holding  2  bushels.  When  these  are  filled  they  are  taken  on 
muleback  to  the  yards  for  drying,  there  spread  to  the  depth  of  3  to  4 
inches,  occasionally  stirring,  until  thoroughly  dry.  The  coffee  is  then 
taken  to  the  hulling  machine  to  be  hulled  and  cleaned,  which  is  done  at 
one  operation  by  machinery  imported  and  conveniently  located  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  then  hand-picked  to  rid  it  of  all  defective  grains ;  by  some 
it  18  then  graded  by  passing  through  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  in  sections 
punched  with  different  sized  holes  for  three  gradings.  It  is  then  bagged 
and  ready  for  shipment. 

A  few  planters,  with  capital,  provide  water- tanks,  and  peel  and  wash 
their  coffee,  which  is  done  without  drying,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  from 
the  pickers.  For  this  process  only  the  ripe  berries  are  picked,  which 
necessitates  three  pickings.  After  washing  it  is  dried  in  the  parch- 
ment (which  is  a  strong  white  skin  or  husk  covering  the  berry),  peeled, 
hand-picked,  bagged,  and  either  sold  here  or  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 
By  this  process  coffee  is  worth  from  $5  to  $10  per  quintal  more. 

Quality. — ^There  is  no  particular  character  to  the  coffee  here;  it  is 
known  in  the  market  as  Nicaraguan. 

Consumption. — Only  a  limited  amount  of  the  coffee  is  used  in  the 
country,  and  that  of  the  poorest  quality. 

Exports  and  prices. — ^The  following  table  will  show  the  exports  to  the 
more  important  purchasing  nations  for  the  years  from  1881  to  1886,  and 
prices  during  the  selling  season.  I  could  not  obtain  the  statistics  for 
the  year  1887,  the  price  only  is  given.  Tlie  coffee  exported  in  any  one 
year  is  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 
No.  98 5 
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Coffee  ejcportation  and  priced  during  the  selling  season  in  Nicaragua. 


"Whithar  exported. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

England >. 

]Pi>aiice 

Quintals. 

24,254 

6,337 

6,239 

2,893 

7,259 


Quintals. 
30,704 

9.105 
11,368 

1,061 

20,685 

Quintals. 
19.550 

9,714 
10, 572 

1,112 

10,287 

3.327 

42 

Qtnntals. 

19,074 

7.892 

21,982 

111 

23,820 

QuintaU. 

21,187 

9,747 

18,793 

52 

20,336 

Quintals. 

18, 072 

10,971 

17, 776 

382 

21.605 

1,709 

250 

1,496 

44 

46 

GflrimiDy  .tt -r 

Italy 

United  States: 

Atlantic  ports 

Paoiflo  ports 

Colombia 

174 
196 

6 

Chill 

Central  America 

27 

5 

Snain 

Total 

46,982 

75,283 

54,581 

72.384 

70,121 

72,361 

*50.000 

Government  valnation  (Soles) 

One  hundred  and  one  jraunds 

English  eqaal  to  100  pounds 

Spanish  (United  States  gold 

at  73). 

$9.00 
6.67 

$9.00 
&57 

$9.50 
6.93i 

$9.50 
6.93i 

$10.00 
7.30 

$10.00 
7.80 

$17.00 
12.41 

*  Note.— Estimated  exports.    On  aocoont  of  draught  the  crop  was  smalL    The  Spanish  qniatal  is 
equal  to  101  pounds  American. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Since  sending  my  report  on  coffee  I  have  received  statistics  from  the 
three  ports  of  Nicaragua  of  shipments  of  coffee  for  the  year  1887. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  NORTE. 

Quintals. 

United  States 7,000 

Europe 5,000 

COKIN'IO. 

GermaDy 18,000 

United  States.--. 12,000 

England 8,000 

France  : 5,000 


8AN  JUAN  DEL  8UR. 


United  States. 
England . 


Germany 


31 
288 
102 


55,421 

The  above  are  received  from  agents — the  official  returns  not  as  yet 
made  to  the  Government — and  I  am  satisfied  they  are  very  nearly  cor- 
rect. 

Chas.  H.  Wills, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Managua^  December  24, 1887. 


SATjVADOR. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  DU  PR£. 

The  interior  of  the  two  coverings  of  each  grain  of  coffee  is  full  of  sac- 
charine matter.  This  sack  grows  red  as  the  berry  ripens,  and  is  fitted 
closely  about  the  double  grains,  lying,  with  tl^eir  flat  snrfitces  against 
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each  other,  within  this  red  or  purple  sack.  The  berry,  on  the  tree,  is 
thus  round  and  red,  and  emits  a  delicious  fragrance.  Chemists  extract 
from  this  covering  of  the  cofifeeberry  much  sugar  and  not  a  little  rum, 
both  having  the  flavor  of  aromatic  coffee.  As  coffee  is  now  prepared 
for  shipment,  this  coating  is  carefully  removed  when  the  berry  falls  into 
halves,  and  this  is  the  coffee  of  commerce. 

The  opinion  prevails  among  intelligent  coffee  growers  that  the  re- 
moval of  this  red,  juicy  covering  from  the  berry  at  the  place  of  pro- 
duction is  injurious,  the  discovery  having  been  made  that  during  long 
voyages  coffee  thus  denuded  of  its  native  integument  loses  part  of  its 
choicest  virtues,  absorbing  moisture,  afterwards  dissipated  in  drier  at- 
mospheres. Each  sack  of  coffee  gains  from  1^  to  3  pounds  during  the 
sea  voyage.  When  exposed  for  sale  or  use,  the  natural  covering  of  the 
berry  having  been  removed  on  tbe  coffee  farms,  not  only  the  moisture 
absorbed  at  sea,  but  the  native  aroma  and  much  of  the  exhilarating  prop- 
erties (the  essential  oil)  of  the  coffee  are  lost. 

Coffee  is  not  perfectly  ready  for  use  until  it  has  remained  dry  in  its 
busks  at  least  two  years.  From  these  husks,  originally  red,  juicy  cov- 
erings, the  berry  is  alleged  to  absorb  their  choicest  properties.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  removal  of  this  covering  at  an  early  day  in  the 
country  of  production  will  cease,  and  less  costly  and  less  complex  ma- 
chinery will  be  used  in  Salvador. 

Coffee  should  be  stored  not  only  in  its  husks,  but  it  should  be  kept 
in  apartments,  as  on  shipboard,  where  it  may  not  be  contaminated  by 
absorption  of  odors  from  other  substances.  If  coffee  be  deposited  near 
codfish  or  strong  cheese  it  will  speedily  absorb  their  odors.  Coffee  is 
esteemed  in  tropical  countries  to  be  the  choicest  disinfectant. 


ExjporU  of  coffee  from  San  Salvador, 

' 

Year. 

QoanUty. 

Valne. 

|gg4  , „ , 

Pounds. 
22, 427, 971 
22.7H020 

£672. 702 

1883 

683,221 
$2, 700, 804 
2, 009, 195 

1882 

1881 

L.  J.  Du  Pr^, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

8an  Salvador,  October  2Sj  1887. 


SOUTH  AkERICA. 

ARGENTII^E  REPUBI.IC.  . 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  ATRES. 

The  Argentine  Bepublic  is  not  a  coffee  producing  country ;  not  that 
tbe  climate  and  circumstances  of  the  upper  interior  provinces  are  not 
adapts  to  its  growth,  but  as  yet  the  industry  has  attained  to  no  devel- 
opment. 

Plantations. — In  the  provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy  there  are  a  few 
plantations  pua  I  am  told  that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained. 
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both  in  respect  to  yield  and  quality.  I  have  likewise  seen  some  very 
promising  plantations  in  the  provioce  of  Tucuman,  which  afforded  such 
satisfactory  harvests  that  a  number  of  parties  are  preparing  to  embark 
in  the  industry.  In  Paraguay,  also,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  quite  ex- 
tensive plantations,  and  the  crops  which  they  yielded  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  coffee  tree,  however,  prefers  a  hot  climate,  and 
even  in  Paraguay  the  leaves  are  sometimes  nipped  by  the  frost.  In 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  there  are  many 
hot  valleys,  especially  in  the  region  of  Oran  and  Jujuy,  where  it  never 
freezes,  and  there  the  cultivation,  at  once  so  easy  and  so  lucrative,  may 
one  day  be  undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  until  the  railway  ex- 
tensions northward  from  Tucuman  are  completed  to  those  localities, 
over  1,200  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  there  is  no  outlet  to  market  for  the 
production.  What  is  raised  in  the  districts  I  have  named  is  consumed 
on  the  spot,  none  of  the  native  product  ever  reaching  this  part  of  the 
country. 

.  Imports. — The  great  proportion  of  the  coffee  which  is  consumed  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  imported.  The  consumption,  however,  is 
comparatively  small.  The  natives  do  not  have  the  same  affection  for 
the  beverage  that  they  do  for  tea  and  yerba  mate  (Pariiguayan  tea).  Its 
use  is  greatly  supplemented  by  that  of  the  latter  drink,  which  is  almost 
universally  the  beverage  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  the  yerba 
mate  and  tea  imported  from  abroad  are  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of 
coffee.    Last  year  the  importations  were  as  follows: 


Article. 


Quantity,    i  Official  valne. 

I 


I 


Tei 

Tons. 
487 
17,822 

$487, 275 

7erl)ft  mat6 

2,179,2W 

Total ,. 

18, 309 

2,666,567 

Besides  these  imports  of  yerba  mate,  there  is  a  large  amount  raised  in 
the  country — in  the  territory  of  Misiones.  While  the  use  of  these  teas 
are  thus  so  general,  and  the  imports  so  important,  those  of  coffee  are 
quite  insignificant.    The  following  are  the  imports  for  the  last  ten  years: 


Imports  of  coffee. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

Official  value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Official  value. 

1877 

Tons. 
1,288 
1,401 
1,456 
1,804 
1,886 

$388,023 
436, 009 
461, 177 
515, 3b9 
556,302 

1882 

Tons. 
1,784 
1,746 
2,275 
2,439 
2,931 

448,954 

1878 

1883 

1884  ..   .             

60'i,568 

1879   

691, 227 

1880     

1885 

750.964 

1881 

1886 

878,824 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  of  coffee  comes  from  Brazil, 
are  the  figures  for  1886 : 


The  following 


iQuantlty.;   Value. 


From  Brazil 

From  all  other  countries. 


Tons.     ' 
2.69;  1    $827,273 
241  50,851 


Totalimports. 


2,936  :      887,124 
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Duties, — The  customhouse  duty  on  coffee  is  fixed  at  8  cents  per  kilo, 
with  1  per  cent  additional,  or  about  4  cents  per  pound. 

Prices, — The  wholesale  prices  of  Brazilian  coffee  in  this  port  are  as 
follows: 

Cleaned  and  **  caracolillo"  coffee  (national  money) per  10  kilos..  $8.50 

Good  fi ra t s  coffee  (nation al  money ) do $7. 90  to  d  00 

Seconds  (national  money) do 7. 50  to  7.80 

These  quotations  are  in  all  cases  for  coffee  dispatched  from  the  cus- 
tom-house. 1  may  state  that  this  national  money  is  at  present  worth 
about  70  cents  gold  to  the  dollar. 

Quality, — In  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  grades  of  coffee  pro- 
duced in  the  Argentine  Republic,  there  is  as  yet  hardly  enough  produced 
to  furnish  a  test.  The  plants,  however,  with  which  the  valleys  of  San 
Francisco  and  Campo  SantQ,  in  the  province  of  Salta,  were  originally 
stocked  were  brought  from  Yungas,  one  of  the  hot  valleys  of  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia,  which  is  famous  for  the  choice  coffee 
it  produces.  In  quality  the  coffee  grown  in  both  Salta  and  Jujoy  is 
reported  to  be  <^  equal  to  the  finest  Yungas,  and  far  superior  to  the  best 
Mocha.'' 

E.  L.  Bakeb, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres^  November  3, 1887. 


BRAZII.. 

REPORT  OF  ACTINO  CON SVL  GENERAL  IT  CALL,  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 
CROP   OF   1887. 

The  impression  is  very  general  here  that  the  crop  which  is  now  being 
gathered  and  marketed  will  prove  to  be  smaller  than  the  average  crop 
for  a  number  of  years  past.  It  is  just  to  say  that  this  impression  pre- 
vails not  only  among  planters  and  dealers,  who  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
terested in  propagating  it,  but  also  among  the  exporters,  who  can  not 
be  considered  as  prejudiced  in  favor  uf  this  view.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  vast  majority  of  exporters  believe  the  crop  will  be  considerably 
short. 

Estimates  made  some  two  months  ago  by  parties  representing  all 
shades  of  interest  gave  the  crop  for  1887-'88,  in  the  territory  whose 
market  is  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  as  ranging  from  1,500,000  to  2,750,000 
bags.  From  tbat  time  up  to  the  31st  ultimo,  however,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral drought  in  the  coffeeproduciug  zone,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  has 
considerably  injured  the  green  fruit  and  thus  reduced  the  probable 
yield,  already  diminished  by  previous  injuries. 

The  damage  to  the  Rio  crop  is  represented  as  greater  than  to  that  of 
the  country  tributary  to  Santos,  The  leading  commercial  paper  in 
Brazil,  the  Journal  do  Commercio  of  this  city,  regards  the  injury  as 
extensive  enough  to  warrant  a  reduction  of  its  present  estimate  of 
2,500,000  bags  to  2,000,000,  which  figures  apply  only  to  the  Rio  crop. 
That  of  Santos  is  estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  bags. 
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III  counectiou  with  these  estimates  the  following  statement  of  ex- 
portation of  coffee  from  this  port  and  that  of  Santas  during  previoas 
crop  years  will  be  of  interest : 


Crop  year. 

Exports  from— 

Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Santos. 

1884-85 

Baga. 
4.274,788 
8.795,321 
3.500,234 

Bag$. 
2. 165. 064 
1,667.630 
2.478,754 

1885-'86 

1886-'87 

Comparison  with  the  estimates  shows  a  decided  decrease  for  1887-'88. 

The  crop  of  1888-'89  has  suffered  from  the  partial  loss  of  the  July  and 
August  blossoming,  consequent  upon  the  drought,  Eefreshing  rains 
have  fallen  lately  and  it  is  generally  recogniz^  that  this  means  the 
partial  saving  of  the  September  flowers,  the  destruction  of  which  would 
still  further  reduce  the  next  crop. 

CONDITION  OP  COFFEE  TBADE. 

The  condition  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  trade  for  the  last  two  months 
may  be  described  as  a  "  dead-lock.^' 

The  determined  struggle  between  sellers  and  buyers  has  produced  a 
virtual  stagnation  of  the  market,  as  will  appear  from  statistics  given 
below.  From  the  outset,  the  journals,  both  through  their  editorial  and 
contributed  columns,  have  urged  the  planter  to  market  his  new  coffees 
sparingly,  and  the  propaganda  is  still  active  and  efficient,  as  is  shown 
by  the  continued  diminution  of  receipts. 

Affairs  have  been  even  more  complicated  by  the  recent  appreciation  in 
exchange,  which  renders  the  buyer  still  more  unwilling  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  seller.  Altogether  there  are  no  signs  of  any  immediate 
change. 

A  feature  of  the  situation,  it  appears,  is  the  fact  that  commission 
merchants  and  dealers,  the  middle-men  between  the  planter  and  the 
exporter,  bought  largely  from  planters  while  prices  were  rising,  so  that 
there  is  considerable  coffee  held  by  intermediaries  for  their  own  account. 
To  this  extent  the  planter  is  not  interested  in  the  situation,  while  the 
commission  merchants  and  dealers  have  personal  motives  for  holding 
for  better  prices.  This,  no  doubt,  has  had  a  strong  influence  in  pro- 
tracting the  struggle. 

There  are  grave  evils  growing  out  of  the  dead-lock,  and  out  of  the 
speculative  spirit  which  brought  it  about.  It  has  rendered  money 
scarce  and  obtainable  only  at  an  excessive  premium ;  it  has  seriously 
injured  trade  and  commerce  in  all  their  branches,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
artificial  and  delusive  impulse  given  to  coffee,  cultivation.  All  this 
brings  out  in  decided  relief  the  dependence  of  this  part  of  the  Empire 
upon  a  single  commodity,  and  accentuates  strongly  the  necessity  of  a 
diversification  of  products  in  a  country  which  is,  withal,  so  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  most  varied  agriculture. 

Herewith  I  give  a  rdsum6  of  the  entries  and  sales  of  coffee  in  this  city 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  the  present  year,  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1886 : 
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MonthB. 

1886. 

1887. 

Deore&se. 

Jolj 

Bags. 

283.068 

416,331 

Bags. 

105,974 

173,967 

Bags. 
177,094 

Aq£iiirt ...... -.,....--»«,.»..r....,.r....»».,,»»»»T,---,»,».--r-^--T 

242,364 

Total 

608,899 

279,941 

419,458 

SALES. 

July 

317. 174 
450.801 

18,581 
70,015 

303,593 

AVSmt    ...r.........irxr.....*..... .......   .......       ...................... 

880,286 

ToUl 

767.475 

83,596 

683,879 

The  stock  in  first  hands  on  September  1, 1886,  was  153,000  bags ;  on 
the  same  date,  1887, 317,700  bags ;  showing  an  increase  of  stock  in  first 
hands  on  September  1,  1887,  as  compared  with  same  day  in  1886,  of 
164,700  bags. 

Charles  E.  MoOall, 

Acting  GonsulrOenerah 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bio  de  Janeiro^  September  7, 1887. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

REPORT  OF  CdNSVL'QENERAL  ARMSTRONG. 
CULTIVATION. 

Planting.^ Coffee  may  be  planted  directly  in  the  groand  where  it  is 
'intended  to  grow,  or  it  may  be  planted  elsewhere  and  afterwards  trans- 
planted. To  the  former  method  the  following  objections  are  alleged : 
The  young  plants  require  more  care,  a  very  important  consideration  in 
this  country,  where  labor  is  not  abundant;  they  are  liable  to  be  injured 
in  the  process  of  hoeing ;  the  seeds  frequently  fail  to  come  up,  leaving 
skips  or  blanks  in  the  coffee-field ;  and  the  soil  is  much  sooner  ex- 
hausted. 

Coffee  plows  wanted. — The  implement  principally  used  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  is  the  hoe,  though  I  am  informed  that,  on  some  planta- 
tions, especially  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  plow  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.  In  many  cases  the  use  of  the  plow  is  thought  to 
be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  steepnefe  of  the  hill-sides  occupied 
by  the  coffee-fields,  but  it  is  evident  that,  should  the  use  of  the  plow 
become  general,  the  economy  of  labor  resulting  therefrom  would  be 
very  great.  This  question  has  never  been  properly  tested,  for,  as  I 
stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  agricultural  implements  now  intro- 
duced into  Brazil  do  not  seem  to  be  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  I  will  now  add  that  to  no  implement  does  this 
statement  more  forcibly  apply  than  to  the  plow.  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  enterprising  American  manufacturer  to  inves- 
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tigate  this  matter  thoroughly,  as  he  would  thereby  probably  be  able  to 
open  a  large  and  profitable  market  for  his  goods. 

Bearing. — Coflfee  requires  a  fertile  soil.  Hill-sides  exposed  to  the  sun 
are  usually  chosen  as  coffee  fields.  The  coffee  plant  usually  begins  to  bear 
when  it  is  three  years  old.  When  six  years  old  it  produces  a  full  crop, 
and  generally  continues  to  do  so  for  ten  years,  and  sometimes  even 
longer.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  reported  instance  of  trees 
thirty-five  years  old  being  rejuvenated  by  plow  culture  and  made  to 
bear  excellent  crops. 

Flowering  and  harvesting.^^The  flowering  or  blooming  of  the  coflfee 
tree  varies  according  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  grows,  and  also  accord- 
ing to  local  and  meteorological  circumstances.  Ordinarily  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bio  de  Janeiro  the  first  flowering  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  the  second  in  those  of  Kovember  and  De- 
cember. Sometimes  there  is  a  third  flowering  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary. Coffee  begins  to  ripen  in  April,  and  the  process  of  gathering  the 
crop  on  a  plantation  usually  embraces  about  four  months.  As  the 
ripening  period,  however,  varies  in  different  localities,  the  gathering 
season  of  the  whole  crop  is  somewhat  longer.  The  gathering  and  prep- 
aration of  coffee  is  not  heavy  work ;  but,  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the 
product  may  not  be  injured,  much  care  is  necessary.  Of  this,  however, 
I  will  treat  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Production. --The  product  per  acre  varies  greatly.  In  some  localities 
it  does  not  exceed  500  pounds,  while  in  others  it  reaches  1,500  pounds, 
per  acre.  The  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  regard 
to  this  point  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  attempt  to  fix  an  average; 
neither  is  it  possible  to  make  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
acreage  in  cultivation  or  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation. 
It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  with  remunerative  prices  and 
an  ample  supply  of  labor  the  production  could  be  largely  increased. 

EECEIPTS  OF  OOFFEE  AT  BIO  DE  JANEIEO. 

The  recorded  receipts  of  coffee  in  the  market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for 
the  last  eight  crop  years,  were  as  follows : 

Bags. 

1879-'80 2,957,473 

1880-'81 4,571,000 

1881-''-2.... 3,840,940 

1882-'83 4,739,640 

1883-'84 .'  3.188,392 

1884-^85 4,112,328 

1885-'86 3,889,318 

1886-'87 3,500,234 

Total 30,799,365 

In  view  of  these  figures  the  production  in  this  district  seems  to  be 
on  the  decline.  In  the  four  years  from  July  1,  1879,  to  June  30,  1883, 
the  annual  receipts  averaged  4,027,263  bags,  while  from  1883  to  1887, 
the  average  was  only  3,672,578  bags.  The  decrease  is  evidently  due  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  labor  question  and  to  the  low  prices 
which  prevailed  between  1882  and  1886.  It  is  thought  that  the  present 
crop  will  not  exceed  2,500,000  bags,  and  the  receipts  in  this  market 
up  to  the  present  indicate  that  it  will  be  even  smaller.  Up  to  the  14th 
instant  the  receipts  amounted  to  only  833,984  bags,  against  2,112,945 
bags  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  crop  year. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  the  last  eight  crop  years  were  as  follows : 

Bags. 

1879-W 2,990,059 

IbHO-'Sl ^  4,401,627 

188l-»rt2 3,926,372 

1882-'83 4,566,372 

l«83-'d4 3,219.516 

l8H4-'85 4,274,783 

18d5-'86 3,795,321 

1H8G-W 3,35tf,378 

Total 30.522,428 

The  following  statistics  of  the  distributiou  of  the  coffee  exported 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  civil  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886  show  the 
number  of  bags  taken  by  each  country,  and  the  ports  in  each  coun- 
try receiving  the  same. 

1884. 


United  States: 

Bags. 

New  York 1,576.273 

Baltimore 456,470 

New  Orleans 220,553 

Galveston 42,547 

Hampton  Roads 42, 173 

Newport  News •25,2(10 

Savannah 17,774 

Mobile 8,371) 

Richmond i»,  lrt:i 

Not  specified 5,547 

Total 2,401,105 

Europe  : 

Hamburg 333,663 

Trieste 216,169 

Marseilles 151.826 

London 128,025 

Havre 71,441 

Antwerp 70,718 

Southampton 57,113 


Europe — Coutiuued : 

Genoa 48,031 

Lisbon  and  Oporto 28, 321 

Bordeaux 23,266 

Liverpool 16,962 

Finland.. 10,700 

Falmouth 7,020 

Bremen 1.056 

Not  specified 7,871 

Total 1,181,828 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 104.735 

River  Plate 53,381 

Brazilian  ports 135,654 

Not  specified 20.410 

Total  outside   of   the 
United    States    and 

Europe 314,180 

Total  exported  to   all 

countries,  1884 3, 879, 113 


1885. 


United  States: 

New  York 1,914,507 

Baltimore 388,565 

New  Orleans 255,025 

Galveston 51,325 

Savannah 12,379 

Newport  News 8,541 

Not  specified 78,425 

^    Totol 2,712,990 

Europe: 

Hamburg :^,577 

Trieste 209,998 

Marseilles 150,054 

Antwerp 102,381 

Havre 100,709 

London 80,403 

Genoa 42,646 

Southampton 26.894 


Europe — Continued : 

Bordeaux 23, 554 

Finland 14.680 

Falmouth 3,600 

Liverpool 1,809 

Bremen 1,506 

Not  specified 18,792 

Total 1,157,603 

CapeofGood  Hope 81,292 

River  Plate 50,213 

Valparaiso 3.349 

Brazilian  ports 166,223 

Notspecified 35.241 

Total  outside  the  United 

States  and  Europe ....  336, 318 

Grand  total  exporto 4, 206, 911 
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1886. 


United  States: 

New  York 1,626,694 

Baltimore 359,205 

NewOrleaDS 163,348 

Galvestol 31,39d 

Newport  News 5,514 

Charleston 5,000 

Savannah 1,076 

Notspecified 6,233 

Total 2,198,269 

Europe : 

Hamburg 332,763 

Trieste 159,539 

London 153,516 

Havre 106,181 

Marseilles 97,395 

Antwerp 68,079 

Genoa 44,298 

Lisbon 37,201 

Southampton 21,722 


Europe — ConUnued: 

Finland 17,413 

Bordeaux 10,860 

Wiberg 8,412 

Bremen 4, 998 

Helsingfors 2,671 

Naples 2.104 

Liverpool 1,200 

Notspecified 17,037 

Total 1,085.470 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 70,6'!« 

River  Plate 54,694 

Port  Natal 8,750 

Brazilian  ports 129,499 

Notspecified 33,595 

Total  outside  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Eu- 
rope   397,226 

Grand  total  exports 3, 580, 965 


HOJiE  CONSUMPTION. 

For  lack  of  official  statistics  covering  the  consumption  of  coffee  in 
tbis  district,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  in  tbisrespect,  any  information  that 
is  not  merely  conjectural.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  tbe  con- 
sumption of  coffee  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  tbe  population.  If 
this  district  contains,  as  I  suppose  it  does,  some  3,000,000  inhabitants, 
I  think  that  500,000  bags  per  annum  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  its  con- 
sumption of  coffee. 

PRICES. 

Encouraged  by  the  high  prices  paid  for  coffee  in  1874,  and  some  of 
the  following  years,  the  Brazilian  planters  strenuously  exerted  them- 
selves to  extend  its  culture,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  contend  they  succeeded  in  the  crop  year  of  1880-'8l 
in  sending  to  this  market  nearly  4,600,000  bags,  and  in  I882-'83  over 
4,700,000.  Tbis  led  to  such  a  decline  in  prices  that  these  in  many  in- 
stances did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  production,  and  a  large  number  of 
planters,  had  it  been  practicable  for  them  to  do  so,  would,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, have  abandoned  its  cultivation  altogether.  As  it  was,  dis- 
heartened by  the  low  prices  and  insufficient  supply  of  labor,  they  gave 
it  less  attention.  This  of  course  curtailed  production,  which  has  re- 
cently been  still  further  reduced  by  unfavorable  seasons.  As  Brazilian 
coffee  controls  the  market,  the  decrease  in  production  here  has  natu- 
rally caused  the  present  high  prices,  which,  in  view  of  the  present  crop 
being  so  small,  would  doubtless  be  still  higher  if  the  majority  of  con- 
sumers were  willing  to  pay  more  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  article. 
The  following  statistics  show  the  extreme  prices  per  pound  in  this 
market  (calculated  in  United  States  currrency)  during  the  fifteen  half- 
years  ending  December  31, 1886 : 
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From— 


July  to  December,  1879 . . 
Janoary  to  Jane,  1880  . . . 
Jaly  to  December,  1880 . . 
Jamiary  to  Jane,  1881 . . . 
Jaly  to  December,  1881  . 
Janiury  to  Jane,  1882 . . . 
Jaly  to  December,  1882  . . 
January  to  June,  1883... 


Qaotation. 

Price  per 
ponnd. 

Centt. 

Highest... 

18.0 

Lowest . . . 

4.4 

Highest... 

16.5 

Lowest . . . 

6.7 

HiKhest... 

16.7 

Lowest... 

6.3 

Highest... 

13.1 

Lowest... 

4.3 

Highest... 

18.2 

Lowest  ... 

4.7 

Highest... 

12.2 

Lowest... 

3.9 

Highest.., 

11.6 

Lowest  . .  - 

2.9 

Lowest . . . 

15.3 

Highest... 

3.4 

From— 


Jaly  to  DeoCTaber,  1883. .  < 
Jannary  to  June,  1884 . . .  < 
July  to  December,  1884..  i 
Jannary  to  Jnne,  1885  ..  Z 
July  to  December,  1885. .  J 
January  to  June,  1886  ...< 
July  to  December,  1886. .  J 


Quotation. 


Highest 

Lowast . 

Highest. 

Lowest . 

Highest. 

Lowest . 

Highest. 

Lowest . 

Highest. 

Lowest . 

Highest... 

Lowest 

Highest... 

Lowest 


Price  per 
pound. 


Cents. 
13.2 

3.8 
13.6 

5.8 
10.5 

6.6 
10.8 

4.8 
10.2 

4.7 
U.O 

4.6 
12.8 

4.5 


The  Rio  coffee  market  opened  this  year  with  a  stock  of  only  220,000 
ba^,  against  397,000  in  1886.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  small  crop  of 
1886-'87  had  been  already  sold,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
crop  of  1887-'88  would  even  be  smaller. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  advance 
in  prices.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  months,  coffee  rose  over  60  per  cent., 
the  highest  being  quoted  at  20^  cents  per  pound  in  May,  against  12^ 
cents  in  the  beginning  of  January.  In  June  there  was  a  further  advance 
of  nearly  a  cent  per  pound,  but  the  consumers  being  unwilling  to  pay 
such  high  prices,  the  market  became  extremely  dull.  In  July  there 
was  a  slight  decline,  but  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  buyers  to  make  any 
purchases  beyond  such  as  were  necessary  to  supply  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  their  consumers.  In  September  prices  declined  considerably, 
and  business  became  somewhat  brisker.  In  October  and  November 
prices  continued  to  decline.  During  the  present  month  they  have  ral- 
lied a  little,  the  lowest  grades  being  now  quoted  at  from  11  to  13  cents 
I)er  pound,  and  medium  grades  at  from  14  to  15  cents.  There  are  at 
present  no  quotations  of  the  highest  grades. 

GRADING  AND  PREPARING  FOR  MARKET. 

The  coffee  expoited  from  this  market  is  commercially  classified  in 
seven  grades,  viz:  Washed,  superior  and  fine,  good  first,  medium fir.st, 
ordinary  first,  good  second,  ordinary  second.  The  classification  of  the 
first  grade  is  determined  exclusively  by  its  mode  of  preparation ;  that 
of  the  other  grades  by  their  appearance  and  aroma,  which  depend  not 
only  on  the  mode  of  preparation,  but  also  on  soil,climate,  culture,  and 
meteorological  influences.  Washed  coffee  is  that  from  which  the  hull  is 
removed  l^fore  drying,  as  all  coffee  thus  prepared  is  so  classified.  This 
grade  embraces  many  qualities  w  hose  prices  greatly  vary  ;  the  ditter- 
ence  between  the  price  of  the  best  and  that  of  the  most  inferior  quality 
of  washed  coffee  may  sometimes  be  as  much  as  3  cents  per  pound.  From 
the  other  grades  of  coffee  the  hull  is  removed  after  drying.  As  I  have 
already  said  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  coffee  demands  much  caro. 

In  gathering,  it  is  important  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  unripe  or 
defective  berries.  If  in  drying  coffee  it  be  exposed  to  excessive  fermeu,- 
tation,  to  mildew,  or  to  the  absorption  of  extraneous  flavors,  its  quality 
is  thereby  injured,  as  is  also  the  case  when  the  grains  are  broken  in 
hulling.  On  many  plantations  a  want  of  care  in  gathering  is  partly 
remeoied  by  the  use  of  a  separator,  which  sorts  the  grains.  Some  plan- 
tations have  machinery  for  polishing  coffee,  an  operation  whose  sole 
object  is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  product.    As  much  care  is 
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now  taken  in  tbe  culture  and  preparation  of  Brazilian  coftee,  and 'as  the 
soil  and  climate  of  this  country  are  eminently  adapted  to  its  production, 
its  supposed  inferiority  to  the  coflee  of  other  countries  seems  at  present 
to  be  merely  tbe  result  of  commercial  prejudice  originating  iu  the  want 
of  care  formerly  prevalent  in  its  preparation,  the  effect  of  which  con- 
tinues to  exist,  although  the  cause  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  all  the  great  exhibitions  where  the  products 
of  tbe  whole  world  are  marshaled  in  their  most  imposing  array  the 
Brazilian  article  never  fails  to  obtain  the  highest  awards.  At  the  Paris 
Exhibition  iu  1867,  for  example,  it  was  the  only  coffee  which  obtained 
a  gold  medal.  Two  out  of  three  silver  medals  were  also  awarded  it, 
Java  coffee  obtaining  the  third,  while  the  renowned  coffee  of  Mocha  was 
not  deemed  worthy  of  a  single  distinction. 

The  difference  in  price  between  the  different  grades  of  coffee,  as  it 
is  classified  in  this  market,  is  not  uniform ;  sometimes  this  difference  is 
less  than  one  eighth  of  a  cent,  and  sometimes  it  exceeds  4  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  generally  greater  between  ordinary  second  and  good  sec- 
ond than  between  any  other  two  grades  of  which  one  is  immediately 
above  or  below  the  other.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  classifi- 
cation of  coffee  is  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  and  indeed  it  is  prob- 
able that  improvements  of  many  kinds  can  be  introduced  into  the  trade. 

H.  Clay  Armstrong, 

Consul  Oenerah 

United  States  Consulate- General, 

Rio  de  Janeiro  J  December  14,  1887. 


CEARA. 

Exports  of  cojfee. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Kilos. 

560,  289 

311.888 

1. 562.  627 

967, 157 

1,  691, 443 

1,745,808 

1,022,886 

Year. 

QouiUty. 

18T0-'71   ... 

1877-78     

Kilo$. 

2,308,818 
494,748 
433. 528 
64.791 

1871-72 

1878-79 

1872-73 

'  1879-80 

1873-'74.... 

'  1880-'81 

1874-75 

!  1881-82     

3, 937, 980 

]875-'7G 

1882-'83 

2, 694, 316 

1876-'77 

1883-'84       

2, 910, 955 

Exports  of  coffee  from  July  1,  1885,  to  June  30, 1886, 193,430  kilds; 
value  60,306.330  reis. 

Exports  1884-'85  106,872  kilos ;  1883-'84  2,910,955  kilos;  1882-'83, 
2,694,316  kilos. 

Eocporia, 


Destination. 

1882-'83. 

1884-'86. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Great  Britain 

Kilos. 

763,987 

726, 679 

1,088.390 

161,667 

292 

3,3U0 

179,540.292 
182,785.358 
239,654.058 
36, 300. 025 
84.715 
714.000 

KUoi. 
13,871 
47.460 
46,086 

ReU. 

4, 993.  560 

Franc© 

17,  €17. 140 

( lermany 

16, 329, 442 

lJnit«d  States 

Portus^al ' 

455 

163.800 

Canada . 

Total 

2,694,380 

039,108.448 

106, 872 

38,603.042 
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SANTOS. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  WCALL, 

CULTIVATION. 

The  coffee-tree  in  the  province  of  SSLo  Paulo  may  be  grown  in  one  of 
three  ways :  (1)  From  the  seed  planted  directly  in  the  fields.  (2)  From 
slips  (called  mudas)  which  are  grown  at  short  intervals  in  a  moist  aiMl 
shady  spot  selected  for  the  purpose.  Ou  reaching  6  or  8  inches  in 
height  the  slips  are  transplanted  to  the  field.  This  method  is  preferred 
to  that  above  mentioned,  because  it  thus  becomes  possible  to  exclude 
weakly  plants  and  to  avoid  the  failure  of  plants  to  grow.  ^3)  From  the 
ends  of  branches  some  8  inches  long  and  planted  about  6  inches  deep. 
It  is  held  that  this  plant  is  the  best  of  all,  as  it  gives  a  more  rapid 
growth  and  a  stronger  tree  than  the  other  methods. 

The  plants  are  grown  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  15  feet,  the  longer 
distances  being  observed  in  poor  soils  and  the  shorter  distances  in  good  ^ 
lands. 

No  special  preparation  of  the  field  is  necessary  beyond  clearing  it  of 
all  extraneous  growths. 

Hillsides  are  chosen  for  the  planting,  because  they  are  less  subject 
than  the  low-lying  places  to  the  eflPectsof  frost,  and  preference  is  given 
to  hillsides  looking  northward,  these  locations  being  better  sheltered 
from  the  cool  south  winds. 

All  kinds  of  soil  may  be  utilized  except  that  which  is  quite  rocky. 
The  best  soil  is  known  as  terra  roxa,  red  eartli,  being  a  topsoil  of  red 
clay,  some  3  or  4  feet  thick,  with  a  subsoil  of  gravel. 

The  fields  are  hoed  from  five  to  ten  times  a  year,  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. It  has  also  been  found  profitable  to  fertilize  the  trees,  the  bes£ 
agent  for  this  purpose  being,  it  is  said,  the  hull  of  the  coffee  berry. 

At  one  year  the  tree  is  about  2  feet  high ;  at  three  years  it  reaches  4 
feet,  or  one-half  the  average  height  of  the  full-grown  tree. 

It  begins  to  bear  usually  at  the  fourth  year,  but  this  first  effort  gives 
only  a  small  result.  The  tree  is  regarded  as  reaching  its  prime  when 
ten  3'ears  old.  After  twenty  years,  generally  speaking,  it  becomes 
practically  sterile,  althougli  if  treated  with  proper  care  it  may  continue 
to  produce  fruit  for  forty  years. 

Coffee  cultivation,  both  in  this  province  and  in  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
not  infrequently  suffers  from  drought.  As  indicated  above,  frost  is 
another  casualty  to  which  the  crop  is  subject,  more  especially  in  Sao 
Paulo.  There  are  occasional  frosts  during  the  winter  months — that  is, 
from  May  to  August.  It  is  very  rarely  the  case,  however,  that  they  are 
heavy  enough  to  do  any  material  damage.  The  injury  to  the  crop  of 
I885-'86,  by  frost  was  unprecedented  for  many  years.  Occasionally  and 
in  limited  zones,  caterpillars  cause  loss;  but  the  cofl'ee  industry  of  Sao 
Paolo,  unlike  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  virtually  free  from  any  insect 
enemy. 

HAEVESTINa  AND  PREPARATION. 

The  first  flowering  occurs  usually  in  September  (occasionally  in  Au- 
gust), and  the  last  sometimes  as  late  as  January.  The  berry  *3egins  to 
form  in  November  and  to  ripen  in  April  or  May,  at  which  time  harvest- 
ing  commences. 

The  ripe  berry  is  oval  in  form  and  of  a  deep  red,  almost  purple,  color. 
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It  consists  of  a  tough  oater  skin,  and  Inside  of  this  a  sweet,  soft  palp, 
whibh  incloses  sometimes  one  bean,  sometimes  two,  as  will  be  explained 
below. 

In  harvesting,  the  berries  are  stripped  by  hand  froip  the  branches 
and  dropped  into  baskets  or  on  sheets.  Very  little  care  is  exercised  in 
this  work,  and  green  berries,  leaves,  and  twigs  are  stripped  off  along 
wjth  the  ripe  fruit.  This  lack  of  care  results  in  the  more  or  less  unclean 
condition  of  the  coffee  after  it  is  prepared  for  market,  notwithstanding 
the  various  preliminary  cleaning  processes  to  which  the  berries  are  sub- 
jected. 

One  of  these  processes  is  to  wash  the  newly-gathered  berry  in  shallow 
cisterns  filled  with  water.  Thus  washed  it  is  put  to  dry  on  selected  ground, 
called  the  terreiro^  which  is  completely  open  to  the  sun  and  is  floored 
with  some  hard  material— clay,  stone,  or  cement.  Here  it  remains  on 
an  average  three  weeks,  pains  being  taken  to  protect  it  from  the  rain,  for 
which  purpose  more  or  less  frequent  removals  to  shelter  are  necessary. 
In  the  process  of  drying,  the  skin  of  the  berry  turns  black  and  forms  a 
brittle  hull,  and  the  white,  sweet  pulp  disappears  almost  entirely, 
leaving  on  the  kernel  a  very  thin  covering  called  the  pelliculiij  or 
*'  silver  skin,''  The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  pulp  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  bean,  and  that  it  is  to  this  absorption  that  the  best 
flavor  of  coflee  is  due.  The  berry  is  sometimes  dried  by  steam-heating 
machines,  but  these  are  costly,  and  it  Is  found  that  under  this  process 
the  flavor  of  the  coffee  is  impaired.  A  drying  apparatus  free  from 
these  objections  would  be  of  great  value,  and  is  a  desideratum  in  Brazil. 
It  would  largely  reduce  the  time  and  work  of  preparation  and  thus  en- 
able the  planter  to  market  his  crop  earlier,  as  well  as  to  employ  more 
care  and  more  of  his  laborers  in  harvesting.  The  latter  consideration 
especially  is  of  no  little  weight,  as  it  means  not  only  the  better  prices 
consequent  upon  cleaner  coffees,  but  also  a  more  thorough  harvesting 
and  the  resultant  increase  of  the  output 

From  the  terreiro,  the  berry  is  conveyed  to  bins  or  tulhas^  where  it  re- 
mains until  it  is  to  be  passed  through  the  machines  which  prepare  it  for 
market. 

Of  these  there  are  various  systems  used  in  this  province,  two  of  which 
are  of  American  invention  and  manufacture.  The  Lidgerwood  Machin- 
ery Clompany,  whose  founder  is  an  American,  has  been  long  established 
in  Brazil  and  turns  out  deservedly  popular  machines.  The  process 
adopted  in  these  several  systems  is  essentially  the  same,  the  difference 
being  in  details  of  construction. 

The  berry  goes  first  to  the  venUladoVj  or  windmill,  where  the  dirt, 
stones,  and  sticks  are  blown  out  as  much  as  possible :  then  to  the  des- 
cmcador^  where  it  is  hulled.  The  bean  thus  liberated  is  passed  to  the 
brunidor^  in  which  it  is  freed  from  the  pellicula  and  polished  (and  some- 
times colored  also)  ^  thence  to  the  separador,  where  it  is  separated,  more 
or  less  completely,  according  to  size  and  according  to  grade.  It  is  now 
ready  for  sacking. 

What  is  called  "  washed  coffee''  is  prepared  by  a  different  process. 

The  berry  is  placed,  just  as  it  is  gathered  from  the  tree,  in  a  tank  of 
water,  whence  it  passes  with  the  water  into  the  despolpadorj  which  par- 
tially removes  the  pulp  above  mentioned.  It  is  then  conveyed,  still 
mixed  with  water,  into  the  batidor  or  pounder,  where  by  means  of  re- 
volving iron  arms  the  work  of  pulp  removal  is  completed  more  or  less 
perfecSy.  Thus  treated,  the  bean  has  a  very  light  bluish  tint — almost 
white.  After  a  few  days  of  drying,  it  is  ready  to  be  sacked.It  can 
thus  reach  the  market  earlier  than  other  coffeeF(. 
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Washed  coffee  forms  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  prodactioo. 
It  is,  by  reason  of  its  lustrous,  almost  silvery,  appearance,  a  fancy  arti- 
cle, although  quite  inferior  in  flavor  to  coft'ees  dried  before  prepara- 
tion, owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  fact  that  the  beau  is  not  allowed  to 
absorb  the  pulp.    It  finds  its  chief  consumption  in  France. 

COST  OF  CULTIVATION  AND  PREPAI^ATION.  . 

Afazendeiro  (planter)  of  this  province,  writing  to  a  local  newspapeir, 
estimates  at  104  milreis  ($56.78)  the  cost  of  cultivating,  gathering,  dry- 
ing, and  housing,  ready  to  be  hulled,  the  product  of  a  thousand  trees. 
This  is  in  the  event  that  free  labor  is  employed.  When  slave  labor  is 
used,  the  expenses  for  the  same  work  are  taken  at  159  milreis  ($86.81) 
per  1,000  trees. 

The  expense  of  preparing  for  market  does  not  matarially  vary,  whether 
free  or  slave  labor  is  utilized ;  since  it  represents,  in  the  case  of  a  planter 
who  owns  machinery,  the  ^'  wear  and  tear"  and  the  interest  on  the  cap- 
ital employed,  while  in  the  event  the  planter  owns  no  machinery,  it  rep- 
resents the  price  paid  for  the  work  of  preparation  to  some  neighbor  or 
some  central  establishment. 

This  cost  of.  preparation  is  given  at  21  milreis  ($11.46)  for  the  product 
of  a  thousand  trees — equal  to  a  little  more  than  1  cent  per  tree. 

According  to  this  calculation,  then,  if  the  planter's  laborers  are  slaves, 
be  can  get  his  coffee  ready  for  marketing  at  an  expense  of  8  cents  for 
each  tree ;  if  he  uses  free  labor  the  cost  is  reduced  to  5^  cents. 

I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  figures  presented  by  the 
fazendeirOj  but  merely  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

MABKETINa. 

The  first  installment  of  the  year's  crop  reaches  this  market  in  June 
or  July.  The  greatest  activity  in  marketing  is  in  the  last  four  months 
of  the  calendar  year. 

A  part  of  the  coffee  is  sent  to  market  in  sacks  of  the  regulation  weight 
for  exports,  viz,  60  kilograms.  By  far  the  larger  portion,  however,  is 
sacked  by  the  planter  in  bags  of  coarse  cloth  without  regard  to  weight 
of  the  contents.  These  bags  are  carried  on  mules  or  in  ox  carts  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  the  planter's  agent 
[camisario)  at  the  seaport.  The  agent  or  commission  merchant  re- 
arranges and  manipulates  the  coffee  as  he  sees  proper,  and  places  it  in 
sacks  of  the  regulation  size,  the  planter's  sacks  being  returned  to  him 
free  of  expense  over  the  railway. 

The  commission  merchant,  besides  his  very  lucrative  profits  on  re- 
sacking  and  frequently  on  money  advanced  to  the  planter,  charges  the 
latter  some  3  per  cent,  commission  for  effecting  the  sale  of  the  consign- 
ment. 

The  sale  is  made  to  the  exporter  through  the  broker,  who  receives 
for  his  services  100  reis  (at  present  4J  cents)  per  bag,  paid  in  equal  pro- 
portions by  seller  and  purchaser. 

In  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  there  is  still  another  class  of  interme- 
diaries, called  ensaccadores  or  packers,  also  known  as  dealers,  who  buy 
from  commission  merchants  and  sell  to  the  exporter,  through  the  broker, 
and  who  also  do  the  work  and  pocket  the  profits  of  resacking. 

These  additional  middlemen  do  not  exist  in  Santos. 
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There  are  no  official  statistics  (and,  I  daresay,  none  in  private  bands) 
relative  to  the  area  cultivated  in  coftee  or,  indeed,  in  any  crop.  Surveys 
are  rarely  made,  no  land-tax  is  levied,  and  there  are  many  planters  who 
are  said  to  have  only  the  vaguest  ideas  of  the  extent  of  their  estates. 
This  being  the  case,  I  am  unable  to  present  any  more  exact  idea  of  the 
acreage  in  coffee  than  that  which  I  give  below. 

The  production  per  acre  can  be  very  closely  estimated.  As  before 
stated,  the  trees  are  planted  at  intervals  ranging  from  10  to  15  feet, 
which  makes  the  average  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  about  300.  As 
to  the  product  per  tree,  I  have  received  various  estimates,  having  con- 
sulted representatives  of  all  classes  interested  in  coffee.  An  average  of 
these  estimates  may  be  taken  to  be  3  pounds  of  coffee  ready  for  mar- 
ket. This  makes  the  ])roduction  per  acre  900  pounds,  or  nearly  7  bags 
of  the  regulation  weight. 

The  total  average  production  of  that  part  of  this  province  tributary 
to  the  port  of  Santos  (this  excludes  the  northeastern  portion,  which 
markets  virtually  all  its  coffee  in  Eio  de  Janerio)  may  be  taken  as  more 
than  3,000,000  bags  annually.  Dividing  the  total  output  by  the  prod- 
uct per  acre,  we  would  have  an  area  cultivated  in  coffee  of  450,000 
acres.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  approximation  made  in  the  absence 
of  statistics. 

The  lack  of  statistics  also  precludes  information  as  to  the  area  capable 
of  being  brought  under  cultivation.  It  may  be  remarked  on  this  point 
that  cultivation  is  constantly  extending ;  that  planters  are  moving  into 
this  province,  especially  from  that  of  \i\o  de  Janeiro,  attracted  by  the 
fameof  the  fresh  and  fertile  fields  of  western  Sao  Paulo;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  is  admirably  stocked  with  coffee  machinery;  that 
improved  appliances  are  tried  and  availed  of  with  an  eagerness  that 
does  credit  to  the  Paulistas,  as  the  people  of  the  province  are  called ; 
and  that  there  is  in  Sao  Paulo  a  large  extent  of  entirely  virgin  land,  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  coffee. 

There  are  not  a  few  people  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  five  years 
5,000,000  bags  of  coffee  will  be  exported  from  Santos,  the  gateway  be- 
tween the  outer  world  and  this  rich  and  progressive  country. 

The  rapidly  increasing  immigration  into  Sao  Paulo  will,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  make  the  transition  from  slave  to  free  labor  an  easy  one, 
and  prevent  any  disturbance  in  production. 

EXPORTATION. 

A  table  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Schmidt,  of  the  Associac^  Commercial 
of  this  city,  shows  the  quantities  of  coffee  exported  and  the  countries 
purchasing  during  the  years  1850  to  1886.  (Printed  in  introduction, 
page  — .) 

The  following  shows  the  exports  by  mouths,  with  destinations,  for  the 
crop  year  1886-'87 : 
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Skuement  of  monthly  exporU  of  coffee  from  the  port  of  Santos  during  the  year  ending  Jane 

30,  1887. 

[Sacks  of  60  kilograms  (132.8  pounds)  each.] 


lionths. 


July 

AafHist   ... 
September. 

Ootobor 

-November 
December  . 
Jsnuary  . . . 
February  . . 

March 

April 

"•r 

June 


Destination. 


Germany 


United 
States. 


Sacht. 
43.803 
46.950 
37.HJ5 
62, 925 
48,014 
74.566 
47, 94a 
2*.  930 
43,  240 
42, 338 
72. 698 
59,502  j 


Sacks. 
38,018 
13,933 
16,099 
73,  lU 
.^'5,  252 
55, 497 
71,851 
0},595 

100,  .H04 

7,  075 

34,897 

16, 716 


Total I    604,823  I    557,351    549,110 


France. 


Saekt. 
40, 814 
29,631 
33.633 
102, 426 
61,160 
61.115 
59.336 
33,546 
48,63^ 
43. 487 
22,714 
12,616 


English 

Channel  tor 

orders  and 

England. 


Sack*. 


5,568 
1,476 
31. 516 
&4,866 
39, 770 
21,700 
12,854 
22,  250 
48,313 
53,068 
18,000 


290,281 


Mediter- 
ranean 
ports. 


Sacks. 
18.201 
16,834 
56,497 
27,687 
14,560 
39,288 
22.367 
8,772 
2,528 
17,&J5 
34,356 


258, 970 


RAl/Hnn,  CoaPt- 

Belgiam.!   ^.3^^ 


Sacks. 
35, 247 
18,773 
26,791 
23, 188 
14,691 
9,301 
15,421  I 

"  27,23i'j 
22, 102  I 
6,055 
13,941 


I  Sacks. 

127 

05 

194 

1. 141 

1.117 

I        696 

I    1,252 

106 

81 

42 

228 

143 


212,741  I    5,222     2,478,408 


Total. 


Sacks. 
176, 300 
131, 784 
172, 505 
321.997 
209,660 
280, 233 
239, 870 
174, 803 
244,  270 
181.242 
224. 016 
120, 918 


lu  respect  to  local  coosumption,  the  estimate  fixed  for  Santos  is  from 
5,000  to  6,000  bags  annually.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  a  bag 
per  annum  per  capita.  At  this  proportion,  the  consumption  for  the  ter- 
ritory which  is  tributary  to  Santos  would  be  some  600,000  bags. 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  production,  and  as  showing  the  movement 
in  marketing,  the  subjoined  statement  of  monthly  entries  of  coffee  at 
Santos  for  the  past  two  crop  years  will  be  of  interest,  the  more  so  that 
the  first  of  these  crops  was  unusually  short  and  the  last  unusually  large 


Months. 


July 

Aagnst 

Sfptember. 

October 

November  . 
December.. 
January. .. 
February  . . 
March 

Jone 

Totel 


1885-1886. 


Sacks.* 
114,816 
131, 373 
154. 8.W 
190, 008 
232,  774 
214,  778 
160, 875 
133,816 
137, 818 
103, 208 
56,004 
38,586 


1,668.406 


1886-1887. 


Sacks. 
70,685 
159.530 
264,591 
323,800 
350,084 
358,293 
153, 052 
195, 064 
102.434 
186,030 
196,166 
131, 929 


2,583.458 


♦OfeOkUos. 

The  two  tables  first  given  above  demonstrate  how  constant  and  rapid 
has  been  the  increase  in  exportation  from  Santos,  especially  to  our  oVn 
country,  which  moved  up  to  the  first  place  in  the  short-crop  year  of 
1885-?86,  and  was  a  good  second  in  1886-'87,  when  the  crop  was  large, 
not  only  here  but  also  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  latter  fact  shows  that 
Santos  coffee  has  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  its  acceptance  by  American  consumers  is  now  iodependeut  of  the 
stee  of  the  Eio  crop, 

^o.  98-.~6 
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PRICES. 

Herewith  I  give  a  statemeut  of  average  monthly  prices,  in  cents  per 
pound,  for  the  period  from  January  1, 1881,  up  to  yesterday.  The  grade 
t,aken  as  a  basis  is  "  superior."  The  prices,  which  are  furnished  me  by 
a  leading  export  house  here,  are  invoice  prices  of  coffee  put  aboard  ships 
in  this  port. 

Statement  showing  average  inonihly  prices  for  superior  coffee,  in  cents  per  pound,  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1881,  to  November  30, 1887,  inclueive. 


MODtbB. 


January , 

February 

March ^. 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

Augaut 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  for  the  year, 


1881. 


Cents. 
131 

ui 

13i 

13i 

13| 

U 

13J 

111 

Hi 


12g 


1882. 


Cent*. 
10 

9i 


1883. 


Cents, 

II 

10| 
luj 

lu§ 

124 


9* 


lOA 


1884.       1885. 


Cents. 

\n 

Ilk 
iu| 

10ft 
10 

H 

? 

9ft 


Cents. 

n 

9ft 


8* 


lOA      m 


1880. 


Cents, 

n 

9ft 
9i 
DJ 
10 


I3i 


m 


1887. 


18 


It  will  be  Leen  that  the  lowest  average  monthly  price  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1882,  viz,  7|  cents;  the  highest,  22^  cents,  in  June  of  the  present 
year.  Of  the  average  yearly  prices,  the  lowest  was  in  18S5,  while  1887 
has  thus  far  shown  the  highest. 

GRADES  OR  QUALITIES. 

According  to  the  classification  adopted  in  this  market,  there  are  six 
grades  of  coffee,  which  are  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  superiority:  (1) 
Fine  (fino)^  (2)  superior  {superior)^  (3)  good  (6ow),  (4)  regular  (regular)^ 
(5)  ordinary  (ordinario),  (6)  triage  (escolha). 

These  grades  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

Fine. — This  is  an  absolutely  clean  coffee,  of  regular  bean  and  pro- 
nounced color. 

Superior. — In  this  grade  the  beans  must  bo  regular  in  size  but  may 
contain  a  few  husks  or  black  beans;*  but  sticks,  stones,  or  dirt  should 
not  be  seen. 

Oood. — Evenness  of  the  size  of  the  beans  is  not  absolutely  requisite 
in  this  ginde,  and  there  ma^'  be  black  beans  and  husks,  and  even  one 
or  another  broken  bean ;  but  stones,  sticks,  and  dirt  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded. 

Eegular.—ThiB  is  a  grade  in  which  defects  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance;  it  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  any  one  of  such  foreign 
substances  as  black  beans,  hulls,  stones,  sticks,  or  dirt,  or  several  of 
these  defects  in  a  small  quantity  each. 

Ordinary.— This  may  contain  all  the  defects  above  mentioned,  be- 
sides, to  some  extent,  broken  beans. 

Trm^^.— This,  the  lowest  of  all  grades,  consists  principally  of  broken 
beans  and  defects  of  all  kinds.  It  sometimes  happens  that  this  quality 
<«)iitjiins  more  foreign  matter  timn  coffee. 

*  These  black  beaus— knowu  lo  tlio  ira<le  as  '*quaker8"--are  unripe  coffee  berriea 
which  have  been  carelessly  gathered  along  with  th«  ripe  berries  and  passed  tbrongh 
the  hulling  machines.    Shortly  after  being  gathered  they  become  moldy  and  rotten. 
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The  terms  regular,  ordinary,  and  triage  are  very  elastic  in  their  ap- 
plication, and  prices  paid  for  these  grades  vary  considerably. 

ARTIFICIAL  GRADING. 

On  some  fazendaa  coffee  is  subjected  to  a  mechanical  process  which 
improves  its  appearance  and  ostensibly  elevates  its'  grade.  The  ma- 
chine used  for  this  purpose,  the  brunidor  or  polisher,  consists  chiefly 
of  a  cylinder  with  revolving  arms  inside.  When  it  is  desired  to  color 
as  well  as  polish  the  beans,  they  are  mixed  with  coloring  material  and 
both  are  passed  through  a  hopper  into  this  cylinder,  where  they  come  in 
contact  witli  the  moving  arms.  Under  this  operation  the  bean  is  pol- 
ished, colored,  and  fre^  more  or  less  from  irregularities  of  surface. 
Some  of  the  coloring  materials  used  are  coal-dust,  black  lead,  and  lard ; 
the  latter  is  not  mixed  with  the  beans  but  smeared  on  the  revolving 
arms.  Heating  the  brunidor  while  in  operation  also  changes  the  color  of 
the  bean,  although  this  method  is  said  to  have  only  a  temporary  effect. 
Coloring  is  practiced  more  in  the  province  of  Bio  than  in  Sao  Paulo. 
In  the  city  of  Rio  there  are  various  coloring  establishments.  The  ma- 
chine consists  of  a  cylinder  divided  into  three  compartments.  After 
the  coffee  and  the  coloring  agent  (generally  plumbago)  have  been  placed 
in  bags  containing  about  90  kilograms  each,  a  bag  is  put  in  each  com- 
partment of  the  cylinder,  which  is  revolved  by  steam.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  there  is  less  variety  of  coloring  in  these  establishments  than  in 
similar  ones  in  other  countries.  In  this  province  there  are,  it  is  stated, 
no  establishments  of  this  kind. 

SANTOS  AND  RIO  COFFEES. 

As  a  rule,  coffee  shipped  from  this  port  is  softer  than  that  shipped 
from  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and,  consequently,  more  apt  to  lose  its  original 
color  and  turn  white  or  yellow  with  age.  Santos  exports  a  small  pro- 
portion of  hard  coffees,  but  these  reach  here  from  the  northern  zone  of 
the  province,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  where 
the  soil  and  climate  approximate  closely  those  of  the  later  province  and 
whence,  by  reason  of  cheaper  railway  charges,  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop  goes  to  the  national  capital.  Santos  coffee,  further,  is  not  so  well 
cleaned  as  that  of  Rio,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Santos  bean  is  usually 
larger  and  of  a  better  color  and  aroma. 

FLAT  AND  BOUND  BEANS. 

With  reference  to  shape,  there  are  in  this  province  two  well-defined 
classes  of  beans.  In  one  kind  the  bean  is  oval  on  one  surface  and  flat 
on  the  other;  the  berry  contains  two  beans,  which  lie  with  the  flat  sur- 
faces facing.  In  the  other  kind  the  bean  is  almost  round,  having  a 
crease  in  place  of  the  flat  side,  and  there  is  only  one  bean  to  the  berry. 
The  flat  bean  corresponds  to  Java  coffee;  the  round,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  "  peaberry,"  resembles  Mocha. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  coffee  marketed  here  consists  of  flat 
beans.  The  peaberry  is  estimated  to  form  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  production.  It  is  usually  rated  higher,  in  classifying,  than  flat 
Ix^ns  of  the  same  grade  and  commands  better  prices.  On  some  planta- 
tions, after  the  separating  machine  has  done  its  work,  the  remaining 
paaberries  ar&  picked  out  by  hand. 
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It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  same  tree  produces  both  these  kinds  of 
fruit.  The  single-bean  berries  grow  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  the 
double-bean  berries  nearer  the  trunk,  and  the  former  are  much  more 
numerous  on  old  trees  than  on  young  ones.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  shape  of  the  bean  produced  depends  on  the  produc- 
tive force  of  the  tree,  this  force  being  of  course  greater  near  the  stem 
and  on  fresh  trees. 

BRAZIL  vs.  JAVA  AND  MOCHA  COFFEE.— AN  ANCIENT  ERROR. 

What  is  said  above  is  directly  connected  with  a  subject  which  is  of 
general  interest,  and  to  Brazil  of  special  importance.  I  refer  to  the 
popular  belief  in  the  superiority  of  Java  and  Mocha  coffees  to  any  other 
variety  produced  in  the  world.  This  idea,  however  common  and  long 
established  it  may  be,  is  none  the  less  a  flagrant  error. 

Among  all  the  varieties  of  the  world's  coffee,  there  are  two  (and  only- 
two)  shapes  of  the  bean — the  flat  and  the  round.  Of  the  first,  Java 
coffee,  and  of  the  second,  Mocha  coffee,  have  for  many  years  been  taken 
as  the  best  types.  Now,  the  flat  beans  produced  in  the  province  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  shipped  from  the  port  of  Santos  make  as  good  '*01d 
Government  Java''  as  was  ever  grown  on  that  island ;  and  they  are 
often  sold  as  such  in  London,  in  New  York,  in  Hamburg,  in  Havre,  in 
Amsterdam  itself.  So  also  the  round  beans  of  S^o  Paulo  are  time 
and  again  substituted  for  and  sold  in  consuming  markets  as  legit- 
imate Mocha.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  Mexican  coffee.  It  is 
not  denied  that  there  are  diflerences  in  flavor  as  between  Java  and 
Mocha  coffees  and  the  other  varieties ;  but  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  others  are  substituted  for  Java  and  Mocha  coffees  and  bought 
and  drank  as  Java  and  Mocha  shows  that  whatever  differences  exist 
are  not  in  favor  of  these  two  coffees  and  completely  explodes  their 
claim  to  superiority. 

So  extensive  is  the  substitution  practiced  in  the  distributing  centers 
of  purchasing  rountries  that  it  is  a  wise  consumer  that  knows  the  kind 
of  coffee  he  drinks.  The  man  in  one  of  our  American  cities  who  is  re- 
ported as  having  asked  his  grocer  for  ''  Old  Government  liio,"  was  by 
no  means  out  of  his  reckoning. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  country  should  object  to  the  disposal 
of  her  staple  product  under  false  colors.  Brazil  objects  from  motives 
not  merely  of  national  pride  but  also  of  national  interest.  Shebelieve;i« 
that  the  reputation  of  her  coffees  once  established  on  an  independent 
basis  will  find  increased  and  increasing  consumption,  and  no  country  is 
so  well  able,  supplying  as  she  does  the  vast  bulk  of  the  total  production, 
to  meet  an  augmented  demand.  An  association  of  prominent  men  lo- 
cated in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  believing  that  the  coffee  of  Santos  and  of  Eio  is 
the  peer  of  any  grown  on  the  globe,  has  been  active  during  its  brief 
existence  in  tiie  propaganda  of  placing  the  Brazilian  bean  before  the 
world  in  its  true  light  and  on  its  own  merits. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  successful  will  be  this  crusade  against  the 
ancient  error,  the  commercial  juggling,  and  the  false  and  arbitrary  fix- 
ing of  standards  which  have  given  to  the  Arabian  and  Javanese  pro- 
ducts such  a  factitious  value  and  such  an  undue  prominence. 

Charles  K.  McCall, 

UnxtIP  States  Consulate, 

8anto8j  J)^<;mier  l,  1887, 
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BRITISH  GUIANA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BUNKER. 

Cultivation. — There  is  no  considerable  are.*!  under  coflfee  cultivation, 
the  business  being  done  in  a  desultory  way  by  small  growers,  so  that 
the  average  product  per  acre  and  the  area  under  cultivation  are  items 
not  obtainable.  The  area  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation, 
however,  embraces  all  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  colony — some  millions 
of  acres. 

Production, — Statistics  of  production  are  not  kept  by  this  Govern- 
ment. In  1830  there  were  exported  10,000,000  pounds  of  coffee,  while 
in  1881  the  imports  amounted  to  498,276  pounds.  No  coffee  was  ex- 
ported during  the  last  year,  but,  on  the  contrary,  171,921  pounds  were 
imported.  The  local  consumption,  so  it  is  estimated,  amounts  to  about 
treble  the  amount  imported. 

Prices, — As  to  prices,  I  can  only  give  the  retail  market  prices  here, 
which  run  from  12  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

Qualify. — Mocha- Li berian  has  been  tried  with  success  in  a  few  places. 
This  coffee  yields  a  large  crop  and  is  popular.  The  best,  however,  is 
Creole,  or  Surinam,  a  small,  bluish  bean,  which  retails  at  40  cents  per 
pound. 

Preparation, — Coffee  is  dried  and  hulled  in  one  or  two  places  by  ma- 
chinery, but  it  is  chiefly  prepared  by  manual  labor.  From  experiments 
conducted  under  ray  direction  several  years  since  it  was  ascertained 
that  coffee  dried  in  the  hull  artificially  was  greatly  superior  to  the  best 
sun-dried. 

D.  T.  BUNKEE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Demerara. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MORLAN. 

The  coffee  tree  appears  to  find  its  natural  home  in  the  colony  of 
British  Honduras,  and.  may  be  found  growing  wild  in  a  great  many 
parts  of  the  colony. 

In  the  wild  state  it  does  not  produce  an  abundance  of  berries,  but 
when  cultivated  it  yields  abundantly,  and  the  growing  of  coffee  for  ex- 
port would  undoubte<lly  prove  i)rotitable  but  for  the  fact  that  the  col- 
ony does  not  possess  the  required  quantity  of  cheap  and  reliable  labor, 
and  the  lands  of  the  interior,  which  are  best  suited  for  coffee-growing, 
are  not  easy  of  access.  The  freight  in  some  instances  would  about  equal 
the  va'lne  of  the  coffee.  The  climate  also  is  rather  dry  and  hot  in  the 
summer  season,  whicih  makes  the  planting  of  shade  trees  necessary. 

There  is  only  one  plantation  of  any  importance  in  the  colony,  but  as 
it  was  only  planted  during  the  years  1881  to  1884,  it  is  only  commencing 
to  produce,  and  has  not,  as  yet,  exported  any  coffee  excepting  a  few  bags 
as  samples.  This  plantation  is  situated  about  60  miles  from  Belize,  on 
the  "  old  river,"  or  Belize  River,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  and,  owing  to 
the  shallow  and  rocky  condition  of  the  river  is  almost  inaccessible  for 
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freight.  This  plantation  has  about  120  acres  under  cultivation  and 
contain^,  in  all,  30,000  trees.  The  product  for  the  year  was  about  3,000 
pounds.  It  is  expected  that  the  product  for  1888  will  be  about  100,000 
pounds.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  plantations  that  have  not  yet 
come  into  bearing,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that,  owing  to  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  labor,  the  colony  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  countries  better  supplied.  Most  of  the  coffee  used  in  the  colony 
is  imported,  the  total  for  the  year  1886  being  76,703  pounds,  valued 
at  $8,223,  the  countries  from  whence  imported  being  as  follows : 

Ponnds. 

United  States 6,487 

Mexico ^ 1,677 

Guatemala 43,182 

Jamaica 35,355 

Total  imported  for  liome  consumption 76,702 

The  duty  on  coffee  is  2  cents  per  pound  on  all  grades.  The  best 
coffee  comes  from  Guatemala,  and  commands  usually  18  to  20  cents 
per  pound. 

The  past  two  years  it  has  been  much  higher,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  coffee  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  coffee  trees  of  the  colony 
were  produced  from  seeds  brought  from  Martinique  and  Guatemala. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  planters  have  been  experimenting  with  the  Liberian 
coffee,  but  there  has  not  been  suflBcient  time  to  test  it. 

Albert  B.  Moelan, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Belizcy  March  14, 1888. 


DUTCH  GUIANA. 

REPORT  OF  YIGECOKSUL  BARNETT,  OF  PARAMARIBO, 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  almost  entirely  died  out  in  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  consequently  I  am  unable  to  give  any  such  statistics  as  are  called 
for  by  the  Department  circular.  Coffee  is  only  cultivated  in  isolated 
patches  throughout  the  colony,  although  the  area  suitable  to  its  culti- 
vation is  practically  unlimited. 

The  quantity  grown  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  consump- 
tion, as  is  evidenced  by  the  imxjorts.  What  is  grown  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  sells  here  at  about  2^  cents  per  pound,  American  currency 
and  weight 

As  before  stated,  the  area  suitable  for  coffee  cultivation  is  practically 
unlimited,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  coffee-plant  growing  wild  all  over  the 
colony.  Coffee  is  not  likely  to  make  any  headway  against  its  rival, 
cocoa,  which  entails  far  less  expense  and  trouble  in  cultivation. 

Henry  Barnett, 

Vice-OomuL 

United  States  Consulate^ 

Paramaribo^  October  4,  1887. 
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ECUADOR. 

REPORT  OF  OONSVL-QENERAL  2VQARR,  OF  SUATAQUIL. 

Cultivatian. — In  starting  a  coffee  plantation  the  seed  or  berry  is  some- 
times sown,  bat  generally  speaking  the  plants  which  spring  up  from 
the  berries  dropped  from  the  trees  are  transplanted  when  they  are  a 
year  old.  The  fresh  land  being  cleared,  the  plants  are  set  oat  in  rows, 
at  8  feet  apart.  At  the  same  time  maize,  plantains,  or  bananas  ana 
the  gaava  tree  are  planted  at  regular  intervals  between  the  coffee 
plants ;  the  first  two  for  the  crops  they  will  yield  and  to  shade  the  ten- 
der plants  and  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  other  herbage  during  the 
first  year  or  two,  and  the  guava,  which  grows  to  be  a  large  tree,  to 
shade  the  coffee-tree,  both  while  growing  and  after  maturity,  from  the 
SOD,  the  fall  rays  of  which  would  very  injuriously  affect  the  growth  and 
fruit  of  the  coffee-tree.  After  the  second  year  the  banana  is  cut  down, 
leaving  the  guava  alone  to  supply  the  necessary  shade.  The  grass  and 
weeds  are  cut  down  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  the  ground  is  not  plowed 
or  otherwise  broken  up,  and  no  other  care  is  bestowed  on  the  planta- 
tion. 

Area. — ^The  proprietors  of  coffee  estates  in  speaking  of  the  extent  of 
their  plantations  always  give  the  number  of  trees  instead  of  the  area 
under  trees.  In  sales  of  plantations  it  is  the  trees  which  are  sold  and 
purchased,  they  being  the  principal  consideration,  the  land  without  the 
trees  being  the  incident.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  obtain  a  definite 
estimate  of  the  area  under  coffee,  .but  roughly  calculated  it  is  given  at 
12,000  acres,  while  the  area  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation 
is  supposed  to  be  1,000,000  acres.  These  estimates  refer  only  to  lower 
and  coast  regions  and  do  not  include  the  interandean  region,  in  many  of 
whose  deep  valleys,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces,  coffee  is  culti- 
vated in  small  patches,  in  the  aggregate  making  a  considerable  area  and 
producing  nearly  sufficient  for  local  consumption.  There  the  Indian 
population,  comprising  eight-tenths  of  the  whole,  does  not  use  coffee, 
and  its  consumption  is  therefore  small.  It  is  said  that  in  Ecuador  the 
coffee-tree  grows  at  all  elevations  from  the  sealevel  to  an  elevation  of 
5,000  or  6,000  feet  above. 

Production  and  yield. — ^About  550  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre.  The 
tree  is  bushy,  having  many  small  branches,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  6  to  8  feet.  At  three  years  it  bears  sufficient  fruit  to  justify  the 
labor  of  gathering ;  after  five  years  it  m  in  good  bearing  condition,  and 
at  eight  years  it  reaches  its  full  bearing  capacity.  The  coffee-tree  will 
live  and  bear  fruit  foi  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  when  it  begins  to  wither 
and  decay.  The  average  yield  per  tree  is  half  a  pound,  or  275  pounds 
to  the  acre,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  the  year,  in  some  seasons 
more  and  in  some  others  less.  The  character  of  the  soil  must  be  also 
taken  into  account,  land  which  is  somewhat  dry,  and  In  which  there 
is  considerable  sand,  being  better  adapted  and  more  favorable  to  a  large 
yield  than  heavy,  clayey  soil,  which  retains  too  much  moisture. 

I  can  obtain  no  reliable  estimates  of  the  total  production  and  consump- 
tion. I  am  told  by  persons  who  profess  to  know  that  the  consumption 
is  from  one-third  to  one-half  tbe  total  production,  and  estimating  the 
latter  at  4,000,000  pounds,  tbe  former  would  be,  say,  1,500,000  pounds. 
The  production  of  coffee  has  steadily  increased  for  many  years.  The 
Government,  since  186S,  has  encouraged  its  cultivation  by  relieving  It 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  tithe-tax  which  is  borne  by  most  pro- 
ducts of  the  country.    The  only  tax  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  an  export 
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duty  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  high  prices  which  have  ruled 
this  year,  cause<l  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop  in  Brazil  and  Central 
America  and  by  specuhitive  movements  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  will,  it  is  thought,  greatly  stimulate  the  production  and  increase 
the  area  under  cultivation. 

Exports^—Thvi  exports  of  coffee  during  the  year  1884  amounted  to 
1,338,163  pounds,  of  which  254,572  pounds  went  to  the  United  States. 
Theexi>orts  for  1885  were  1,850,088  pounds,  of  which  Europe  took  604,- 
388,  Ghiji  981,494,  Peru  239,206,  and  the  United  States  34,000.  The 
exports  for  1886  were  2,707,044  pounds,  of  which  1,419,163  went  to 
Europe,  618,978  to  Chili,  303,148  to  Peru,  and  365,763  to  the  United 
States.  These  figures  are  obtained  from  private  sources,  but  I  think 
they  are  correct 

Prices. — The  coffee  crop  begins  to  be  marketed  in  June,  and  the  sell- 
ing season  lasts  from  that  time  until  December,  although  sales  are  made 
throughout  the  year.  In  June,  1885,  the  prices  were  for  first-class 
coffee  15  cents  and  for  second-class  14  cents,  these  being  the  highest 
quotations  during  that  year,  the  lowest  being  14  and  9  cents,  in  Sep- 
tember. In  1886  the  highest  quotations  were  in  April,  May,  and  No- 
vember, 13  and  12  cents,  and  the  lowest  in  September  and  October,  10 
and  9  cents.  This  year  the  highest  quotation  was  in  July,  35  cents  for 
the  first  quality  and  «^  cents  for  the  second ;  the  lowest  prices  were  in 
January  and  February,  18J  and  17^  cents. 

Manthltf  quotations  of  thepricM  of  coffee  at  the  port  of  Ouayaquil  during  the  years  1885, 

1886.  and  1887. 

[These  quotations  are  expressed  in  the  sol  or  sncre,  which  is  eqoivalent  to75  cents  in  American  money.  1 


Months 


1885. 


First 
class. 


January  .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


Second 
class. 


188e. 


1887. 


S«HJondi  First 
class.  I  class. 


$13.50 

$12.50 

$12.00 

$11.00 

$18.50 

$17.50 

13.50 

12.50 

12.00 

11.00 

18.50 

17.50 

14.  fjO 

13.50 

12.50 

11.50 

20.00 

19.00 

13.50 

12.50 

13.00 

12.00 

20.00 

19.00 

14.50 

13.5ti 

13.00 

12.00 

20.00 

l&OO 

15.00  1 

14.00 

11.00 

10.00 

20.10 

laoo 

14.60  1 

13. 50 

12.00 

11.00 

86.00 

33.00 

11.  Oil  , 

10.00 

11.50 

10.00 

22.00 

20.00 

10.00  1 

9.00 

10.00 

9.00 

2a  00 

r.oo 

11.50  ' 

10.50 

10.00 

9.00 

27.00 

20.50 

13.00 

10.75 

13.00 

12.00 

27.00 

2«.50 

12.00 

11.00 

12.60 

11.00 

Second 
class. 


Quality  and  grades, — There  are  only  two  grades  of  coffee  known  to 
commerce  here,  and  these  are  described  simply  as  first-class  and  second- 
class.  The  first-class  is  of  greenish  and  the  second  of  grayish  color, 
the  size  of  the  berry  being  the  same  in  both  grades.  There  is  also 
a  small  grain,  mostly  consumed  in  the  country,  nearly  round,  of  an 
olive-green  color,  and  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  grades 
first  mentioned.  It  is  considered  by  the  natives  to  possess  a  better 
flavor  than  other  qualities,  and  brings  a  higher  price  for  local  consump- 
tion. 

Preparation  for  market. — After  the  coffee  is  picked  it  is  placed  in 
heaps,  where  it  remains  from  three  to  five  days,  in  order  to  allow  it  to 
ferment  and  the  pulpy  part  of  the  berry  to  rot.  It  is  then  spread  out 
on  split  cane,  or  on  the  dry  ground  in  the  sun,  to  dry  from  three  to  four 
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weeks,  being  covered  at  night  to  protect  it  from  the  dew.  When  tbor- 
onghly  dried  it  is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  market  in  the  following 
manner:  About  30  pounds  are  put  into  a  mortar  made  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  standing  3^  feet  high,  with  a  beam  30  inches  in  diameter  and  18 
inches  deep.  It  is  then  pounded  with  a  pestle  made  of  lignumvitSB^  4 
feet  long,  and  haying  a  grooved  head  4  inches  square  at  one  end  and 
3  inches  square  at  the  other,  both  ends  being  used  alternately.  This 
process  is  continued  until  all  the  husks  have  been  stripped  from  the 
bean.  It  is  then  winnowed  by  being  scooped  out  and  dropped  back 
into  the  mortar  while  being  fanned  with  a  fan  made  of  buzzard  feathers. 
Another  method  is :  A  circular  wooden  trough,  almost  G  inches  wide 
and  4  inches  deep,  with  a  circumference  of  70  feet ;  in  the  center  of  the 
space  which  it  incloses  is  arranged  suitable  shafting  connected  with  a 
large,  heavy,  wooden  wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  horse-power, 
vertically,  in  the  trough.  The  coffee  being  put  in  the  trough,  the  con- 
stant pressure  and  friction  of  the  wheel  grinds  the  husk  to  powder, 
after  which  it  is  winnowed  by  a  fanning  machine,  or  with  the  buzzard 
fan,  as  above.  In  a  few  places  there  is  regular  coffee-hulling  machinery 
employed,  but  the  foregoing  are  the  methods  in  general  use. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  variety  of  the  coffee  bean  has  been  intro- 
duced from  Liberia  and  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  said  to  be  re- 
markably prolific,  each  tree  yielding  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of 
the  native  tree.    This  foreign  variety  grows  only  in  the  low  lands. 

Owen  McGakb, 

Consul' General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Ottayaquilj  November  21, 1887 


PARAGUAY. 

The  coffee  of  the  coantry  is  of  an  excellent  qaality,  although  its  flavor  is  some- 
what bitter.  At  present  it  is  grown  on  a  very  limited  scale,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
capital  and  to  the  length  of  time  which  is  requisite  before  the  cultivator  is  able  to 
reap  any  benefit.  It  is  calculated  that,  on  the  average,  a  period  of  five  years  or  so 
must  elapse  before  coffee  plantations  are  ripe  for  their  first  harvest. — (November  15, 
1882,  Mr.  Vansittart.) 


PERU. 
LAMBAYEQUE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  LAPOINT. 

Production. — The  production  of  coflfee  in  this  district  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  4,000  to  5,000  quintals  per  annum,  of  which  a  little  over 
one-foQith  is  shipped  to  other  parts  of  Peru,  to  England,  and  Germany, 
the  remainder  being  consumed  in  the  district. 

Erportation, — From  a  report  published  by  the  customs  authorities, 
it  api>eara  that  the  following  amounts  were  exported  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1887  :  To  Germany  2,728  kilograms,  and  to  England,  2,030 
kih>grams. 

Prices. — The  prices  paid  are  20  to  25  soles  (the  sole  equals  to  72.7 
cents  American)  per  quintal,  and  for  superior  quality  30  soles. 

Cultivation. — The  cultivation  of  coffee  in  this  district  is  very  limited, 
and  only  at  distances  of  from  25  to  50  leagues  from  the  coast.    The 
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land  there  is  well  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  bat  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  trausportation  to  the  coast  and  the  low  prices  prevailing,  it  is  not 
carried  on  in  a  large  scale. 

Quality. — The  quality  is  generally  considered  very  good,  some  being 
considered  the  best  produced  in  the  world.  For  instance,  the  grade 
called  caracoli,  grown  on  a  hacienda  near  Guadaloupe,  is  superior  to 
any  I  have  ever  seen. 

Some  trials  of  raising  coffee  in  the  sugar  belts  and  near  the  coast  have 
been  made,  but  either  the  cost  of  production  was  too  great  or  water 
for  irrigation  too  uncertq,iu,  and  the  cultivation  was  abandoned.  The 
quality  of  the  coffee  produced  was  very  good. 

The  coffee-producing  districts  being  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  1 
am  unable  to  give  any  details  concerning  its  cultivation  and  prepara- 
tion for  market. 

Alfred  Lapoint, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lambayeque,  December  12, 1887. 


REPUBIilC  OF  COIiOMBIA. 

repout  of  coxsjjl-oeneral  walker* 

Cultivation^ — ^The  coffee  geeds  are  sown  in  raised  beds,  and  the  young 
plants  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  young  apple  and  other  plants 
in  nurseries  in  the  United  States.  When  eight  months  or  a  year  old  they 
are  transplanted,  in  rows  from  5  to  6  feet  apart,  in  carefully  prepared 
virgin  land.  Two  years  later  they  begin  to  bear,  but  do  not  attain  to 
full  bearing  capacity  until  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  after  which 
they  continue  to  bear  for  twenty  years  or  more,  according  to  climate 
and  soil.    On  each  acre  there  are  planted  from  1,000  to  1,100  trees. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land,  setting  out  the 
trees,  keeping  down  the  weeds  and  grass  until  the  tree  begins  to  bear, 
is  about  10  cents  per  tree,  or  $100  per  acre.  Much  of  the  coffee  land  of 
large  plantations  is  cleared  and  planted  at  a  very  small  outlay  of  money 
by  the  owners,  through  the  system  of  leases  to  landless  neighbors  of 
small  tracts  for  raising  com,  etc.  Taking  the  land  at  a  mere  nominal 
rental,  the  tenant  binds  himself  that  before  the  expiration  of  his  lea^e 
he  will  clear  and  plant  in  coffee  trees,  without  expense  to  the  owner,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  tract. 

After  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  the  branches  that  bore  are  lopped 
off'  to  give  place  to  new  growths  for  the  next  season's  crop,  the  same 
branches  bearing  but  once.  Fruits  grown  in  this  equatorial  region,  such 
as  the  orange,  plantain,  mango,  and  coffee,  have  no  special  season  for 
ripening,  and  flowers  and  fruit  in  all  stages  of  bloom  and  development 
are  seen  on  the  same  tree  at  the  same  time.  It  is  generally  considered 
in  Colombia,  however,  that  the  period  about  Christmas  marks  the  close 
of  the  principal  season  for  gathering  and  preparing  the  coffee  crop  for 
market,  and  St.  John's  day  (June  24)  for  the  minor  crops.  The  process, 
more  or  less,  however,  goes  on  through  the  year. 

Product.-^lt  is  estimated  that  the  yield  per  tree  for  the  December 
gathering  is  about  1  pound  of  merchantable  coffee,  and  about  one-half 
that  amount  for  the  June  gathering. 

*  For  the  deportmonts  (lately  States)  of  CandiDamarca,  Boyactf,  and  Santander. 
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Area  under  cultivatuyrij  etc. — I  have  do  data  at  baud  to  euable  me  to 
give  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  area  under  cultivation, 
or  that  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation.  The  country  now 
producing  coffee  is  confined  to  the  departments  (lately  the  States)  of 
Cnndinamarca  and  Santander,  with  a  probable  total  area  of  120,000 
square  miles.  Comparatively  a  small  portion  of  this,  however,  is  suitable 
for  cofi'ee-growing,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  not  be  grown  profitably 
except  on  lands  having  an  altitude  of  3,500  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Unsaccessful  attempts  have  often  been  made  to  grow  this  profitable 
crop  on  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  Magdalena  and  other  rivers,  hav- 
ing only  a  few  hundred  feet  elevation  above  sea  level.  Equally  udsuc- 
ceesful  have  been  the  experiments  to  grow  it  on  the  rich  ^'savanna''  of 
Bogota,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  8,500. 

The  department  (lately  the  State)  of  Boyacd,  lying  between  Cnndi- 
namarca and  Santander,  along  the  same  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  has  a 
probable  area  of  40,000  square  miles.  In  climate,  soil,  and  altitude,  the 
conditions  there  for  coffee  production  are  as  favorable  as  are  the  de- 
partments on  either  side  thereof,  but,  owing  to  its  sparse  population 
and  the  absence  of  roads,  scarcely  any  cofiee,  except  a  small  quantity 
for  home  consumption,  is  produced.  There  are  numberless  valleys  in 
that  department  lying  along  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  and  its  lat- 
eral spurs  where  all  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  production 
of  cottee.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  open  a  road  from  Tunfa,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  department,  to  the  Magdalena  Eiver,  which,  if  successful,  will 
give  a  great  impulse  to  the  production  of  coffee  in  that  section. 

Not  only  in  Boyacd,  but  in  Cnndinamarca  and  Santander  as  well,  are 
there  large  unused  areas,  having  the  mid-altitudes,  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  tierras  calientm  and  tierras  frias  (the  hot  and  cold  regions), 
well  adapted,  in  many  respects,  to  the  production  of  coffee  of  a  superior 
quality.  In  fact,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  the 
area  suitable  to  the  production  of  coffee  in  those  departments  is  under 
cultivation. 

In  Cnndinamarca,  of  which  Bogota  is  the  capital,  coffee  cultivation 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  four  inconsiderable  valleys  lying  midway 
between  the  savanna  of  Bogota  and  the  Magdalena  Kiver,  viz :  Analaima, 
with  about  400,000  trees ;  Colegio,  with  600,000  trees  ]  Fusugusuga, 
with  800,000  trees ;  and  Sasaima",  with  1,300,000  trees— a  total  of  about 
3,100,000  trees,  occupying  an  area  of  about  3,000  acres. 

Production^  consumption^  and  export — There  are  no  statistics  to  be  had 
on  these  i>oints,  consequently  I  am  unable  to  give  more  than  approxi- 
mate amounts  under  these  heads. 

.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  conclude  that 
the  production  of  coffee  in  Cnndinamarca  is  not  far  from  5,000,000  pounds 
annnally^  of  which  about  10  per  cent,  is  consumed  in  the  country  and 
the  remainder  exported,  about  two-thirds  to  the  United  States  and  one- 
third  to  England,  through  the  ports  of  Barrauquilla  and  Carthegena. 
In  Santander  the  production  is  more  than  double  that  of  Cundinamarca, 
probably  reaching  a  total  of  12,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount  probably 
one-half  finds  a  foreign  market  by  way  of  the  Magdalena  River  and  the 
port  of  Barrauquilla,  while  the  other  half  goes  to  the  port  of  Maracaibo, 
Yenezuela,  via  the  Zulia  River  and  Lake  Maracaibo,  thence  mostly  to 
Kew  Tork  by  the  "D"  line  of  American  steamers. 

Friees. — ^It  is  not  easy  to  give  correctly  the  ruling  job  i)rices  of  coffee 
in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  transactions  in  this  staple  are  in- 
variably in  Colombian  currency,  which  is  constantly  fluctuating  in 
value,  so  that  to  know  what  coffee  was  worth  at  any  given  time  in  this 
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market,  in  jobs,  it  wonUl  be  necessary  to  know  not  only  what  it  was 
selling  for  in  foreign  markets,  but  what  was  the  rate  of  exchange  at 
the  time  on  London  and  New  York.  At  present  the  rate  of  exchange 
on  New  York  is  185,  so  that  coffee  at  the  price  of  19  cents  gold  is  locally 
worth  35  to  36  cents  per  pound  in  Colombian  currency.  The  following 
figures,  however,  give  the  approximate  pri<;e8  for  the  last  four  years, 
per  pound,  in  gold :  1881, 12  cents ;  1885, 14  cents ;  1886, 16  cents  •,  1887, 
19  cents. 

Quality,  grade^  etc. — There  seems  to  be  no  essential  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  coffee  produced  in  Cundinamarca,  except  that  in  some 
seasons  the  grain  is  larger  than  in  other  seasons,  and  that  producers, 
in  preparing  and  sacking  their  crop  for  market,  reject  the  dark  and 
very  light  and  imperfect  grains  which  are  sold  for  home  consumption. 
Dishonest  dealers,  but  the  planters  never,  sometimes  defraud  the  un- 
wary purchaser  by  introilucing  from  20  to  40  pounds  of  the  inferior 
quality  into  the  middle  of  the  sack  of  superior  quality.  This  is  rare, 
however,  and  Bogota  coffee  commands  in  foreign  markets  the  highest 
price,  I  believe,  of  any  produced  in  South  America. 

Preparation  for  market—It  may  be  said  that  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ing coffee  in  this  country  for  market  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
in  use  in  other  coffee-producing  regions,  except,  perhaps,  that  the 
planters  of  Cundinamarca,  being  an  exceptionally  intelligent  class  of 
producers,  make  a  more  enlightened  use  of  machinery  than  do  producers 
elsewhere. 

The  process  of  preparing  the  coffee  for  market  may  be  briefly  recited 
thus:  The  berry,  resembling  the  cherry  when  ripe,  is  gathered  by  hand 
and  put  into  a  hollow  copper  cylindrical  grater,  which  is  kept  clean  by 
a  stream  of  water  and  rapidly  rotated  by  steam-power.  When  the 
pulp  is  sufficiently  removed,  the  grains  in  a  wet  condition  are  placed  on 
platform  cars,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  run  under  cover  in  case  of 
rain.  When  the  mass  is  sufficiently  dry  it  is  removed  to  the  drying- 
house,  where  artificial  heat  is  applied  until  all  moisture  is  evaporated. 
The  grains  are  then  transferred  to  the  "huller,"  an  American  invention, 
and  the  thin  filament  adhering  to  the  grains  removed.  From  the  huUer 
it  comes  clean  and  bright  and  ready  for  sacking.  There  are,  however, 
a  great  variety  of  machines  in  use,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  plant- 
ers, but  they  are  nearly  all  modifications  of  those  herein  described. 

The  small  producers,  of  whom  there  are  a  gi-eat  number,  not  having 
the  means  for  purchasing  expensive  machinery,  are  compelled  to  use 
more  simple  methods.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  drying  power  of  the  sun,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  filament 
adhering  to  the  grains  to  the  vigorous  application  of  hand  pestles  iu 
large  wooden  mortars.  Perhaps  44  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  produced 
in  Colombia  is  prepared  in  this  manner.  These  small  producers  are 
generally  de])endent  upon  the  larger  producers  in  their  neighborhoods 
for  advance  of  money  and  supplies  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
while  their  crops  are  growing,  and,  when  they  are  gathered  and  ready 
for  the  market,  turn  them  over  to  the  haciendado  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
vances. The  consequence  is  that  these  small  producers  are  perpetually 
in  debt,  and  thus  have  little  chance  to  improve  their  condition,  while 
the  large  producer  is  able  to  command  the  coffee  product  of  his  entire 
neighborhood. 

John  G.  Walkbe,    » 
Consul- OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate  Gbnekal, 

Bogota,  December  13,  1887. 
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BABRANQUrLL,A. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  TIFQJJAIN. 

There  is  do  coffee  raised  in  this  consalar  district,  except  small  lots  in 
a  few  haciendas.  It  is  not  raised  for  export,  but  such  as  is  gathered  is 
consumed  on  the  plantations. 

CKmafe.— Colombia  is  divided  into  three  distinct  vegetation  zones; 
the  first  is  called  the  warm  zone,  with  a  temperature  of  from  71^ 
to  930  F.;  the  second,  the  temperature  of  which  is  from  63^  to  76° 
F.,  is  called  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  third,  with  a  temperature 
of  40°  to  68^  F.,  is  called  the  cold  zone.  '  There  are,  however,  places 
where  it  is  much  warmer  than  the  te*mperatnre  noted  for  the  "  warm 
zone,''  the  mercury  running  in  those  places  as  high  as  114°  to  l20o 
F.  There  are  other  portions  of  the  Republic  of  perpetual  ice  and 
snow.  The  warmest  places  are  inhabited,  but  the  condor  alone  reigns 
in  the  ice  regions. 

The  second,  or  temperate  zone,  is  that  in  which  the  famous  coffee 
plantations  are  found  at  an  altitude  of  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet.  This 
coffee  zone  being  outside  of  my  district  I  have  no  means  of  securing 
any  statistics  in  relation  thereto.  Baccavamanga  and  Cuenta  are  the 
great  coffee  centers  of  the  Republic,  and  our  consular  agents  at  those 
places  will  doubtless  supply  the  information  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

At  Papayan,  in  the  Oauca  Valley,  some  coffee  is  raised  which  is  equal 
to  the  very  best.  The  little  of  this  which  is  exported  goes  to  England. 
Papayan  is  in  the  district  of  the  agency  at  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific. 

Exports. — During  the  fiscal  year  1886-'87  the  exports  of  coffee  from 
this  consular  district  amounted  to  about  100,000  sacks,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  exports  from  Colombia.  The  bulk  of  the  coffee  ship- 
ped from  this  place,  say  19  to  1,  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  the 
remainder  to  England  and  France. 

Prices. — At  present  coffee  ranges  very  high — $85,  Colombian  currency, 
for  250  pounds,  a  rise  of  over  20  cents  since  the  Ist  of  February  last. 
The  price  of  coffee  is  invariably  fixed  in  the  coffee  districts.  There  is 
not  a  class  of  farmers  anywhere  more  resolute  and  independent  than 
the  coffee  farmers  of  Colombia.  Whether  this  is  due  to  mountain  life 
and  the  coffee  they  drink,  or  to  some  other  influence,  I  am  unable  to 
•ay. 

The  supply  is  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  the  new  crop,  which,  I  hear, 
promises  to  be  fair  in  quality,  but  not  as  large  in  yield  as  usual,  will 
not  begin  to  move  until  January. 

Victor  Vifquain, 

ConauL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barranquillaj  October  1, 1887. 


PANAMA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL-GENERAL  ADAMSON. 


Coffee  is  not  grown  in  the  department  of  Panama  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  or  even  to  any  extent  for  home  consumption. 
Only  the  coast  laoija  and  foot-hiUs  of  this  Istbmas  are  inhabited  to 
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any  extent  by  civilized  people,  and  such  lands  are' not  favorable  for  the 
development  of  a  good  flavor  in  the  cofltee  berry. 
The  climate  is  so  excessively  moist  that  the  berries  can  not  be  cured. 

Thomas  Adamson, 

Consul- General 
United  States  Oonsulate-Genebal, 

Panama  J  September  26, 1887. 


URUGUAT. 

RE  PORT  ^F  CONSUL  BILL. 

Coffee  is  not  cultivated  or  produced  in  the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay,  the 
entire  consumption  being  supplied  by  importation. 

Coffee  imported  far  the  years  1884  and  1885. 


Qaantity.     Value,* 

1884 

EUogram*. 

993,626 

1,042,836 

$226,148 
257,259 

1885 

• 

*  United  States  gold. 

Edvtaed  J.  Hill, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo,  Uruguay^  October  31, 1887. 


YENEZUEIiA. 
maracaibo. 

report  of  consul  plumacrer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difiBculty  to  secure  reliable  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, as  land  measurement  thoughout  the  greater  part  of  the  interiof 
of  Venezuela  is  either  practically  ignored  or  accomplished  in  such  an 
imperfect  manner  as  to  be  of  but  little  service  tx)  the  investigator. 

The  estimates,  however,  which  I  give  as  to  acreage  and  average  pro- 
duction are  not  far  out  of  the  way,  while  the  statements  as  to  expor- 
tation, consumption,  and  average  prices  may  be  taken  as  sufBciently 
correct. 

Production. — According  to  the  method  of  cultivation  practiced  in  this 
district  each  coflfee  tree  produces  on  an  average  about  1  pound  of  the 
-cleaned  berry,  and  as  the  trees  are  planted  say  8  feet  apart  an  acre  will 
contain  680  trees,  or  in  round  numbers  the  average  production  may  be 
givin  as  700  pounds  of  marketable  coflfee  to  the  acre,  and  the  entire  area 
at  present  under  cultivation,  calculating  by  the  amount  yearly  produced, 
will  sum  up  about  45,000  acres. 

This  area  could  be  greatly  increased,  as  nearly  the  entire  back  coun- 
try is  suitable  for  coflfee  cultivation,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  2,000,000 
acres,  or  even  more,  could  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  in  this 
district  alone. 
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Exportation, — ^During  the  twelve  months  euding  September  30  of 
tbe  present  year  there  were  exported  from  Maracaibo  to  the  United 
States  36,000,000 pounds.  From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  6,250,000 
pounds  as  being  of  Colombian  production  and  sent  to  Maracaibo  for 
shipment.  This  leaves  29,750,000  pounds,  to  which  should  be  added 
1,000,000  pounds  consumed  locally  itnd  1,250,000  pounds  sent  to  other 
conntries  than  the  United  States,  making  a  total  production  in  this 
district  of  32,000,000  pounds. 

The  United  States,  as  will  be  noticed,  takes  the  crop  almost  in  its  to- 
tality, the  comparatively  small  quantity  sent  to  other  ports  going  to 
Germany  and  iSrance. 

The  European  market  is  supplied  from  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello, 
as  the  cotfee  there  shipped,  although  really  inferior  to  that  from  Mara- 
caibo, is  preferred  by  Europeans  in  general  on  account  of  custom  and 
of  Hs  resemblance  to  certain  East  Indian  classes  which  for  many  years 
have  been  in  use  on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain.* 

The  absence  of  direct  steamer  communication  between  Maracaibo  and 
Europe  and  the  existence  of  this  convenience  at  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cabello  have  also,  no  doubt,  their  effect  upon  shipments. 

I  beg  to  give  a  statement  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  exports  of  coffee 
from  Maracaibo  to  the  United  States: 

Ponnds. 

1878 22,555,160 

1879 22,300,335 

I«80 23,678,040 

1881 27,800,426 

1882 31,627,051 

1883 29,943,788 

1884 33,748,662 

1885 27,616,023 

1886 35,581,770 

1887  (first  nine  months) 27,929,917 

Prices. — Prices  during  the  selling  season : 

Gold. 

1878 per  100  pounds..  $13.00 

1879 do....     12.00 

1880 do....     11.50 

1881 do....      9.50 

1882 do....       9.00 

1863 do....      8.50 

1884 do....       8.50 

1885 do....       9.00 

1886 do....     10.00 

1887  (to  September  30) do 14.00 

The  above  table,  which  is  compiled  as  an  average  for  each  j-ear  of 
both  the  superior  and  common  grades  shows  a  steady  fall  in  values  until 
the  latter  part  of  1885.  Prices  then  began  to  improve,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1887  the  outlook  commenced  to  be  suflBciently  encouraging,  and 
at  present  coffee  is  selling  in  Maracaibo  at  from  $14  to  $17,  gold,  i)er  100 
pounds. 

Origin.— In  1710  a  plant  was  brought  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  from 
Java  and  placed  in  the  botanical  gardens.  It  thrived  well  and  from  it 
cuttings  were  taken  to  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam  and  from  there  to 
Berbice  and  Demerara,  which  were  then  under  the  rule  of  Holland. 
The  jealous  system  then  pursued  by  that  nation  in  reference  to  her  col- 
onies caused  her  to  steadily  refuse  to  give  cuttings  to  her  neighbors,  but 
finally  a  Frenchman  managed  to  abstract  from  the  botanical  gardens 


*  See  introductory  letter,  p.  20. 
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at  Amsterdam  a  single  shoot  This  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  in  1720  a 
French  ofiScer  named  Declieux,  with  one  small  plant,  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies.        ' 

.  The  voyage  waa  long  and  the  supply'  of  water  so  diminished  that  all 
on  board  were  placed  upon  reduced  rations. 

Declieux,  in  order  to  save  his  precious  burden,  watered  it  daily  from 
his  own  allowance,  preferring  to  endure  thirst  rather  than  fail  in  his  en- 
terprise. 

Martinique  was  at  last  reached  and  the  plant  successfully  set  out, 
and  from  it  have  sprung  all  the  plantations  of  Guadeloupe,  Jamaica, 
Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  Cuba,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Central  America,  and  all 
South  America,  except  the  Dutch  possessions. 

Quality. — The  term  Maracaibo  coffee  is  a  generic  expression  includ- 
ing all  the  coffee  exported  from  this  port,  but  which  is  produced  in  dif- 
ferent localities  of  the  interior,  as  near  Maracaibo  itself  there  is  none 
grown  on  account  of  the  excessive  beat,  want  of  elevation,  and  unsuit- 
ability  of  soil. 

The  different  classes  of  Maracaibo  coffee  named  from  the  places  of 
growth  are  Cucuta,  Merida,  Tovar,  Breono,  and  Trujillo.  The  Cucuta 
is  by  far  the  best  grade,  resembling  Java,  and  it  is  frequently  sold  as 
such  in  New  York,  either  mixed  with  pure  Java  or  alone.  In  fact,  the 
empty  Java  mats  are  taken  and  filled  with  Cucuta  coffee,  which  has 
attained  a  certain  age  and  the  consequent  yellowish  tinge,  and  this  is 
sold  to  consumers  as  the  genuine  product.  The  Merida  coffee  is  but 
little  inferior  to  Cucuta,  and  the  Tovar  and  Breoua  are  fair  grades, 
while  the  Trujillo  is  of  a  rather  poor  quality,  carelessly  cleaned  and 
prepared,  and  commands  low  prices. 

The  quality  of  all  Venezuelan  coffee  could  be  improved  and  produc- 
tion increased  by  more  care  in  planting  and  cultivation,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  better  machinery  for  preparing  the  berry  for  market. 
Nurseries  should  be  formed  with  selected  seed  and  the  seedlings  care- 
fully transplanted  upon  attaining  a  proper  size.  A  distance  of  8  feet 
between  the  mature  trees,  which  sometimes  reach  a  height  of  from  18 
to  20  feet,  is  too  little,  especially  in  a  country  like  Venezuela,  where  land 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  where  economy  of  space  is  hardly  an 
object. 

Planting. — The  usual  system  of  planting  here  is  to  take  up  the  shorts 
that  have  sprung  from  fallen  berries  under  the  trees,  but  in  this  way 
there  is  naturally  no  selection  of  perfect  and  healthy  seed,  and  a 
plantation  thus  set  out  may  make  a  bad  start  with  diseased  or  inferior 
trees,  affecting  both  th^  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  plants.  Lack  of  proper  weeding  and  cleaning  is  also  a 
drawback,  as  with  a  carpet  of  grass  and  weeds  throughout  a  planta- 
tion much  coffee  is  lost  during  the  harvesting,  and  the  trees  naturally 
suffer  from  suffocation. 

Were  our  growers  to  commence  with  carefully  arranged  nurseries, 
the  trees  set  a  distance  from  each  other  of  12  or  14  f<*et,  the  plantation 
kept  thoroughly  clean  and  given  an  occasional  supply  of  fertilizers,  X 
believe  that,  with  the  same  number  of  trees  as  now,  at  least  threefold 
the  amount  of  coffee  could  be  harvested  and  the  quality  improved,  es- 
pecially as  it  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  this  product  that  the  larger 
the  crop  the  better  the  grade,  and  vice  versa. 

Preparation. — The  methods  in  vogue  here  of  preparing  the  berry 
after  gathering  admit  of  vast  improvement.  On  the  smaller  estates 
there  is  no  machinery  whatever,  and  after  spreading  and  drying  the 
newly  picked  coffee,  the  pulp,  which,  in  ^verytbipg  Ijut  taste,  r«^^9[i.bl^ft 
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much  that  of  the  cherry,  is  separated  from  the  graia  by  pounding  in 
wooden  mortars.  On  the  larger  plantations  a  rude  machine,  called  the 
i'  trilla,"  is  used.  This  consists  of  a  circular  space  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
about  2  feet  high,  within  which,  around  tbe  diameter  of  the  circle,  is  pro- 
pelled by  horse-power  a  heavy  wheel,  which  in  its  progress  crushes  tbe 
pulp  from  the  grain. 

Improved  machinery  would  be  of  great  service  to  our  coflfee-growers. 
Brazil,  which  is  the  great  rival  of  Venezuela,  is  far  ahead  in  that  re- 
spect. 

REVIEW  OP  THE  VENEZUELAN  COFFEE  TRADE. 

The  coffee  industry,  which  is  the  life  of  this  country,  has  suffered 
many  vicissitudes  since  my  arrival  at  Maracaibo,  and  at  times  the  feel- 
ing among  growers  has  been  one  of  utter  discouragement. 

I  will  quote  from  my  former  dispatches : 

[Extract  from  dispatch  No.  75,  of  March  9.  1881.] 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  it  stated  that  the  large  Brazilian  crops  so  fiU  the  mar* 
kets  that  prices  most  naturally  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  Brazilian  planters 
and  merchants  have  not  snftered  so  much  from  low  val  nations  as  have  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  coffee  of  Brazil  is  not  superior  in  any  way  to  that  of  Venezuela,  and 
particularly  of  this  district,  but  owing  to  the  greater  care  taken  in  preparing  it  for 
export  it  commands  a  better  price. 

Here,  generaUy  speaking,  tbe  fault  begins  with  careless  harvesting,  all  the  ber- 
ries, ripe,  decayed,  withered,  and  green,  being  heaped  together,  with  scarcely  no  at- 
tempt at  sorting  or  separation.  The  drying  is  mostly  done  on  the  bare  ground,  re- 
sulting in  the  gathering  up  with  the  coffee  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  small  stones  and 
dirt,  which  all  goes  to  market,  where,  as  there  is  always  much  competition  among 
buyers,  it  is  readily  sold. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  producers  as  it  is  of  the  buyers  in  the  coffee  re- 
gions, or  at  the  ports  of  embarkation,  who  permit  such  a  slovenly  system  to  exist. 

While  Brazil  is  importing  machinery  for  the  better  preparation  of  coffee,  and  has 
even  commenced  its  manufacture,  Venezuela,  and  particularly  this  district,  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  while  in  some  localities  care  is  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the 
berry  for  market,  yet  the  quantity  thus  treated  is  very  limited.  A  great  drawback 
to  the  growers  is  the  want  of  ^ood  roads  to  the  coast.  Transportation  costs  so  much 
as  to  almost  destroy  the  possibility  of  profit,  and  many  agriculturists  have  now  be- 
come so  disheartened  that  in  various  localities  the  coffee  plantations  are  being  de- 
stroyed to  make  room  for  other  industries. 

[Extract  from  dispatch  Ko.  196,  of  January  10, 1883.] 

The  steady  decline  of  the  price  of  coffee  in  foreign  markets  having  ultimately 
reached  a  figure  absolutely  below  the  cost  of  production  and  shipment,  has  caused 
great  embarrassment  and  financial  distress. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuous  losses  entailed  by  transactions  in  this  product, 
the  Maracaibo  houses  have  not  the  option  of  withdrawal,  as,  in  order  not  to  lose  ali 
they  have  a<lv;mced  in  money  and  goods  to  interior  merchants  and  planters,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  their  payment  in  coffee  and  dispose  of  it  at  as  little  sacrifice  as  may  be 
possible. 

The  great  expense  attendant  upon  the  transportation  of  coffee  from  the  producing 
regions  to  the  coast  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  industry, 
and  I  beg  to  submit  certain  data  respecting  it,  taking  as  a  starting-point  tbe  district  of 
which  thecity  of  San  Cristobal  is  the  center,  and  in  tlie  heart  of  the  coffee  region.  In 
that  city  about  3J  cents  in  American  money  is  paid  to  the  growers  for  each  pound  of 
coffee,  this  barely  covering  the  cost  of  production.  The  transportation  to  Maracai  bo, 
which  is  very  indirect,  necessitating  entrance  into  Colombia,  and  from  there  again 
into  Venezuela,  and  the  various  expenses  for  bags,  insurance,  etc.,  amount  to  10 
pesos,  or  |7.69  in  United  States  gold,  as  detailed  in  the  following  table: 

Pesos. 

Bags 0.6'^ 

Sewing,  etc 13 

Freight  to  Cucnta,  Colombia 1.50 

Dispatch  frontier  custom-house ,13 
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Storage  at  Cucuta *      .50 

Freight  from  Cucuta  to  port  on  the  river  Znlia 2.50 

Storage  at  port 1.25 

River  freight  at  Maracaibo 3.00. 

iDsurauce 15 

Cartage,  ete.,  at  Maracaibo 22 

Total 10.00 

Add  to  this  the  first  cost  of  3^  cents  per  pound,  and  the  coffee  laid  down  in  Mara- 
caibo has  already  paid  $16.44  United  States  gold  per  250  pounds,  or  2  bags,  of  coffee. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  now  is  exemplified  an  ingenious  way  of  adding  to  the  bur- 
dens of  agriculturist  and  exporter.  By  the  constitution  of  this  conn  try  export  duties 
are  prohibited,  but  this*requirement  is  evaded  by  using  terms  other  than  '*  export 
duties,^  which,  however,  do  not  make  them  any  tne  less  burdensome. 

For  example,  upon  every  250  pounds  of  coffee  exported  there  are  the  following  offi- 
cial imposts : 

1.  To  the  hospital $0.10 

2.  State  duties 20 

(The  State  duties  are  explained  as  being  for  the  use  of  the  wharf.) 

3.  Land  custoi|i8 90 

4.  Stamps  and  stamped  paper 10 

5.  Drayage,  which  is  a  Government  monopoly 30 

Making  a  total  of  $1.60  in  American  money  for  every  250  pounds,  which  is  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  upon  arrival  at  Maracaibo. 

Add  to  this  the  freight  to  New  York,  and  the  incidental  costs  of  disembarkation, 
and  the  coffee  at  present  prices  will  not  give  returns  equal  to  the  expenses  incurred. 

[Extract  from  dispatch  No.  410  of  January  3, 1887.  J 

The  amount  of  coffee  exported  in  1886  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year  since  my 
arrival  at  this  post  in  1878,  there  having  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  35,581,770 
pounds,  having  a  declared  value  of  $3,466,009.08  United  States  gold. 

As  the  value  of  the  shipment?  of  all  classesof  produce  amounted  to  only  $.3,736,675.58, 
the  importance  of  the  coffee  trade  is  evident.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  the 
life  of  business,  and  that  all  industries  and  projects  of  progress  depend  more  or  less 
upon  the  price  of  this  staple  abroad. 

Until  within  the  past  two  months  the  demand  in  European  and  American  market-s 
was  somewhat  sluggish  and  prices  correspondingly  low,  but  the  news  of  the  partial 
failure  of  the  BrazUian  crop  has  given  rise  to  much  activity  in  business  ana  brisk 
rivalry  among  coffee  buyers  here,  as  much  as  $15  gold  per  100  pounds  having  been  paid 
in  this  city.  The  coffee  business,  however,  is  very  much  of  a  lottery,  especially  as 
the  large  exporting  houses  are  obliged  to  make  heavy  advances  in  the  interior,  which 
may  or  may  not  result  satisfact>orily,  according  to  the  uprightness  of  their  debtors, 
the  condition  of  the  crop,  and  the  state  of  the  ever  fluctuating  foreign  market.  The 
absence  of  satisfactory  telegraphic  communication  is  also  an  obstacle  to  successful 
speculation. 

At  the  extreme  east  of  Venezuela  there  is  a  line  running  to  Caracas,  from  a  point 
opposite  Trinidad,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  lay  a  cable  from  that  island 
to  the  Venezuelan  coast,  which  would  give  this  country  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  entire  civilized  world.  Steamers  from  Trinidad  run  toLaGuayra,  bringing 
dispatches  two  or  three  days  old,  and  these  are  forwarded  by  telegraph  from  Caracas 
to  Maracaibo.  This  latter  line,  however,  although  new,  is  so  badly  managed  that 
telegrams  are  frequently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  in  their  passage  between  the 
two  cities,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  Of  course  this  mode  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication is  practically  without  value,  and  since  its  establishment  the  line  has  in 
no  way  benefited  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  section. 

CONCLUDING  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  state  in  brief  the  opinions  which  my  experience 
has  enabled  me  to  form  respecting  the  more  important  measures  for  the 
much  needed  amelioration  of  the  coffee  industry  in  this  district: 

(1)  Care  in  planting  commencing  with  nurseries  of  carefully  selected 
seed  and  subsequent  necessary  cultivation,  with  absolute  freedom 
throughout  the  plantation  from  grass  and  weeds. 
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^2)  Care  in  harvesting. .  This  is  nsaally  performed  by  task,  a  picker 
being  paid,  not  by  the  day,  but  according  to  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed. In  this  mannei*  it  constantly  results  that  in  order  to  make  a 
good  showing  for  his  day's  work,  the  picker  hurries  through  the  trees, 
stripping  both  green  and  ripe  berries,  breaking  the  tender  branches, 
and  in  his  slipshod  haste  to  gather  a  large  quantity  m  a  short  time  lie 
drops  a  large  amount  upon  the  ground,  causing  by  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son a  loss  of  some  magnitude,  as  in  but  few  cases  are  the  plantations 
kept  sufficiently  clean  to  make  it  expedient  to  consume  time  and  labor 
in  the  recovery  of  the  fallen  grains. 

(3)  Care  in  preparation.  There  are  two  circumstances  which  militate 
against  the  observation  of  this  very  necessary  requirement.  One  is  the 
indifference  of  many  of  the  growers  themselves,  and,  all  thiugs  consid- 
ered, they  are  not  so  much  to  blame.  Tlie  exceedingly  extortionate 
system  of  advances  upon  crops,  which  for  years  has  been  practiced  in 
the  interior,  has  had  the  effect  of  making  numbers  of  the  poorer  plant- 
ers the  virtual  slaves  of  their  creditors. 

For  example,  the  owner  of  a  small  coffee  estate  (and  here  there  are , 
comparatively  few  large  ones)  borrows,  say,  $1,000,  giving  as  security 
a  mortgage  upon  the  property  and  compromising  to  sell  his  crops  to  his 
creditor  at  a  fixed  price,  which  is  put  at.  a  low  figure,  rarely  exceeding  8 
p^sos  ($6.76  United  States  gold)  per  "  earga^  of  250  pounds.  This  price 
barely  pays  cost  of  production,  and  the  grower  finds  himself  bound  hand 
and  foot.  A  rise  in  the  market  price  is  of  no  service  to  himj  nor  is  it  to 
his  interest  to  goto  extra  expense  in  the  careful  preparation  of  the  berry. 
His  crops  are  no  longer  his  own,  but  another's,  and  he  may  tenfold 
the  value  of  his  original  loan,  with  interest,  in  his  deliveries  of  coffee 
and  still  be  hopelessly  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors.  It  is  possible  that 
in  the  end  he  will  also  lose  his  plantation,  as  by  the  terms  of  this  class 
of  mortgage,  called  a  "retrovente,''  the  estate  becomes  in  its  entirety 
the  absolute  property  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  should  the  time 
for  foreclosure  amve  and  the  debt  not  be  totally  paid,  although  there 
may  be  due  but  a  small  balance. 

Many  unscrupulous  men,  who  can  only  merit  the  epithet  of  sharpers, 
have  become  rich  in  coffee  districts  by  thus  operating,  but  the  system 
is  ruinous,  not  only  to  the  agriculturist,  but  also  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  industry. 

The  Government  could  do  much,  if  it  would,  to  improve  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs.  Were  banks  to  be  opened,  under  control  of  the 
Government,  where  respectable  agriculturists,  even  those  on  a  small 
scale,  could  obtain  loans  on  moderate  terms,  and  where  they  would  be 
treated  with  leniency  in  times  of  bad  harvests  or  depressed  prices,  the 
usurers  would  lose  their  occupation.  These  banks  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  source  of  profit,  but  as  institutions  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  the  charges  for  loans  should  only  be  sufficient  to  pay  expenses  and 
a  moderate  interest  upon  the  money  thus  invested. 

Yearly  prizes  for  superior  production  would  also  be  a  stimulant  to 
careful  cultivation  and  preparation,  and  the  Government  might  even 
establish  nurseries  of  seedling  in  various  points  under  the  charge  of  the 
local  authorities,  supplying  in  this  manner,  at  a  small  cost,  plants  for 
opening  new  plantations  or  for  restocking  old  ones. 

But  comparatively  few  foreigners  are  engaged  in  coffee  culture,  the 
industry  being  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  this  country,  who  work  for  the 
most  part  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  climate  M  the  coffee  region,  how- 
ever, is  such  as  to  cause  no  inconvenience  to  i)ersous  accustomed  to  tem- 
perate zones,  and  were  intelligent  foreigners  to  devote  themselves  to  this 
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industry  the  .results  would  no  doubt  prove  satisfactory.  With  their 
greater  intelligence  and  enterprise  better  returns  would  be  secured  and 
scientific  methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation  introduced,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  improved  machinery.  Even  now,  with  the  system  of 
small  estates,  good  machines  might  be  introduced  into  the  various  coffee 
centers,  not,  it  is  true,  by  the  growers  themselves,  but  by  the  large  ex- 
porting houses.  The  producers  would  then  be  able  to  take  the  coffee, 
as  soon  as  picked,  to  the  localities  where  the  machinery  may  be  estab* 
lished,  and  eveiy  operation,  from  pulping  to  packing,  may  be  performed. 
This  would  obviate  the  necessity,  which  now  exists,  of  assorting  and  re- 
bagging  at  Maracaibo,  a  task  which  is  productive  of  much  trouble  and 
expense. 

The  coffee  grown  in  this  district  is  without  exception  the  "coffee 
Arabica,"  but  there  are  sections  near  the  coast  where  the  "Liberica" 
would  also  probnbly  flourish. 

E.  H.  Plumacher, 

Consul. 

TJiaTED  States  Consulate, 

MaraoaihOj  October  6,  1887. 


SAN  CRISTOBAL,. 
REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AQEXT  LALLEMANT. 

Cultivation  and  production. — This  section  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Venezuela  regarding  the  production  of  coffee,  audit  can  be  said  that 
almost  everybody  here  derive  their  maintenance  directly  or  indirectly 
from  this  product,  coffee  being  about  the  only  one  exported  in  any 
quantity  of  consideration. 

Of  course  the  low  prices  of  coffee  during  the  last  seven  years  up  to 
the  past  year  have  not  failed  to  influence  unfavorably  the  cultivation  of 
this  bean,  and  although  it  is  not  likely  that  the  production  has  dimin- 
ished, it  has  not  increased,  as  the  expenses  on  the  exportation  are  so 
considerable  that  New  York  prices  of  9  cents  and  10  cents  per  pound 
scarcely  cover  the  costs  of  the  picking  and  preparation  here.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  higher  value  which 
coff'ee  has  maintained  during  the  last  twelve  months  many  people  intend 
to  cultivate  a  large  area  of  yet  uncultivated  laud,  and  as  scarcely  a 
quarter  part  of  this  section  has  been  taken  into  cultivation  and  a 
good  deal  of  arable  land  is  adapted  therefor,  doubtless  we  shall  see  the 
production  of  this  berry  increase  rapidly  in  the  course  of  three  to  four 
years,  the  period  which  the  plant  requires  to  become  productive. 

I  estimate  the  last  crop  at  about  60,000  cargas,  or  120,000  bags  of  126 
pounds  each.  As  soon  as  I  shall  receive  the  statistic  notes  which  I  am 
endeavoring  to  obtain  from  the  custom-house  in  San  Antonio  I  shall 
be  able  to  send  an  exact  statistical  table  of  the  production  and  export 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  area  under  cultivation  of  coffee  is  generally  estimated  at  23,500 
acres;  thus  the  average  produce  per  acre  would  be  about  639  pounds. 
Cultivation  here  is  still  on  a  very  low  scale,  and  scarcely  any  progress 
is  to  be  observed  herein.  A  coffee  plant  produces  only  half  a  pound  of 
coffee  at  an  average,  while  in  other  countries  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion the  produce  of  each  plant  is  by  far  more  important.  The  reason 
of  this  bad  result  consists  principally  in  the  circumstance  that  the  trees 
are  planted  too  close  together,  so  that  they  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
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light  and  air;  besides,  the  coffee  plants  must  also  have  other  trees  to  give 
them  shade.  Here  the  plants  are  left  to  grow  and  spread  around  natu- 
rally, the  people  taking  no  care  to  clean  their  plantations,  which  are 
often  changed  into  scarcely  penetrable  thickets,  which,  of  course,  makes 
the  picking  of  coffee  very  laborious.  A. good  deal  of  coffee  falls  to  the 
ground  and  is  lost  in  consequence. 

JBxports.-^The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  section  itself  is  of  scarcely 
any  importance,  as  the  total  population  does  not  exceed  70,000  inhabi- 
tants.   Almost  all  coffee  produced  is  therefore  exported. 

There  are  three  ways  of  exporting;  all  leading  to  Maracaibo  and  fre- 
quented according  to  the  topographic  position  of  the  producing  place, 
viz, San  AntonioCucuta, Colon-GuAmas-Pto  T^chira,  and  Tovar  Zulia. 

The  last  is  of  no  importance,  the  whole  export  by  this  way  amount- 
ing scarcely  to  500  bags.  By  the  way  of  ColonGudmas-Pto  T4cbira 
about  20,000  bags  are  exported  annually.  The  rest  goes  via  San  An- 
tonio-Cucuta.  The  costs  from  here  to  Maracaibo  by  either  of  the  above 
routes  is  about  Mex.  $10  (equal  to  gold  $7.69)  per  carga  of  2  bags  of  125 
pounds  each. 

All  coffee  exported  by  this  section  passes  through  Maracaibo,  and  is 
forwarded  from  thence,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  the  port  of  New  York, 
some  trifling  consignments  being  made  to*  the  European  markets  of 
Hamburg,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  Triest.  As  at  least  five  sixths  of  our 
coffee  passes  through  Cucuta,  it  receives  the  name  of  Cucuta  coffee,  by 
which  it  is  known  the  world  over.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  of  the 
average  160,000  bags  which  Cucuta  exports  only  about  60,000  bags 
are  produced  in  the  Colombian  neighborhood  of  Cucuta ;  the  rest,  100,000 
bags,  are  Venezuelan  (Tdchira)  produce. 

Quality. — Of  all  the  coffee  exported  by  Maracaibo  the  TAchira  (Cu- 
cuta) coffee  is  by  far  the  best,  and,  as  it  bleaches  very  soon,  it  becomes 
very  similar  to  Java  coffee.  There  are  only  very  slight  differences  in 
the  qualities  cultivated  here,  the  size  of  the  berry  depending  more  or 
less  on  the  topographical  position  where  it  is  grown. 

Preparation. — With  rare  exceptions  the  mode  of  preparing  is  a  most 
simple  one.  After  the  berries  are  picked,  which  is  generally  done  by 
women  and  children,  they  are  spread  out  in  large  paved  court-yards, 
and  left  there  until  the  sun  has  dried  them  sufficiently.  Being  well 
dried,  the  berries  are  put  into  an  apparatus  to  shell  them,  after  which 
process  the  sound  berries  are  separated  from  the  black,  broken  ones. 
On  farms  of  more  importance  they  generally  use  for  shelling  large 
wooden  wheels  rolling  in  a  circular  wooden  channel  attached  to  a  hori- 
zontal beam  fastened  to  a  central  pole.  On  some  farms  combined 
wooden  mortars  with  stamping  pestles  are  used  instead  of  the  rolling- 
wheels,  and  it  is  said  that  the  berries  are  damaged  less  by  the  pestles 
than  by  the  wheels.  For  moving  the  machinery  (maquinas  para) 
mules,  horses,  or  oxen  are  generally  employed.  In  some  parts,  how- 
ever, water-power  is  used.  This  is  the  mode  of  preparing  the  coffee  m 
the  haciendas  of  any  consideration,  but  as  there  are  many  small  farm- 
ers who  only  gather  from  10  to  30  bags,  and  who  are  too  poor  to  pave 
court-yards  and  erect  complicated  machinery,  the  manner  of  preparing 
coffee  by  them  is  still  more  simple.  The  coffee  is  spread  out  in  any 
open  place  and  shelled  by  hand  in  a  simple  wooden  mortar,  the  coffee 
prepared  in  this  way  naturally  being  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality. 
In  some  few  farms  they  use  washing  machines  for  coffee  (maquinas  para 
dexeresar)  and  of  course  produce  a  superior  quality,  which  is  sold  at  $1 
per  bag  more  than  the  other.  In  this  neighborhood  the  first  drying 
apparatus  (secador  de  Onardiola)  has  just  been  mounted  and  another 
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haciendaclo  has  ordered  a  second  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  mil 
give  a  very  good  result,  but  only  rich  farmers  are  able  to  purchase  these 
machines.  NeveHheless  there  are  about  four  hacieiidados  who  gather 
more  than  1,600  bags  annually,  and  they  probably  will  order  these  ma- 
chines after  convincing  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
their  employment.  A  great  drawback  in  bringing  and  ordering  these 
machined  is  the  bad  roads  here.  All  transfer  business  is  done  by  mules, 
and  each  miile  can  only  carry  about  120  kilos.  The  machines  have, 
therefore,  to  be  brought  in  pieces,  and  these  pieces  often  weigh  more 
than  a  mule  can  carry,  or  the  pieces  are  of  such  dimensions  that  they 
can  not  be  brought  by  mules.  In  these  crises  thepieces  are  transported 
by  gangs  of  men  who  bring  them  from  Cucuta,  the  railway  station,  to 
the  point  of  destination,  by  which  the  cost  of  transfer  is  considerably 
increased.  Naturally  farmers  living  distant  from  Cucuta  can  not 
think  of  bringing  these  machines,  as  the  costs  of  transfer  would  be 
enormous. 

The  farmers  here  seldom  export  for  their  own  account.  They  sell  their 
coftee  to  the  large  commercial  houses  here,  the  latter  in  their  turn  ex- 
porting through  their  branch  houses  in  Cucuta  and  Maracaibo. 

J.  A.  Lallemant, 


U.  S.  Consular  Agency, 

Sail  Cristohaly  October  19,  1887. 


Consular  Agent, 


luA  GU ATRA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BIRD. 
CULTIVATION. 

Venezuela  has  a  wide  stretch  of  mountainous  territory  on  her  northern 
borders  that  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  cofifee  cultivation ;  and,  as  it 
is  considered  that  cottee  raised  upon  the  high  lands  is  superior  in  qual- 
ity, it  is  doubtless  due  to  this  fact  that  the  La  Guayra  coffee  is  more  es- 
teemed thau  that  of  Brazil.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Java 
coffee  has  a  more  delicate  flavor,  yet  it  is  insisted  that  the  Venezuelan 
coft'ee  is  much  stronger;  and,  with  its  decided  flavor,  it  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  want  a  really  good  coft'ee.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
the  United  States  it  was  observed  that  the  retail  grocers  displayed  La 
Guayra  and  Caracas  brands  of  coffee,  a  distinction  about  as  clear  as  the 
difference  betweeu  Charleston  and  South  Carolina  watermelons,  since 
La  Guayra  and  Caracas,  being  only  10  miles  apart,  receive  and  export 
the  same  grades  of  the  article.  The  low  sea-shore  and  valleys  are  gen- 
erally devoted  to  cocoa  and  sugar,  siucc  from  atmospheric  causes  they 
are  not  suitable  for  coffee,  while  the  high  table-lands  and  mountain- 
sides far  into  the  interior  and  westward  to  the  borders  of  Columbia  are 
best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coftee. 

Planting,'— In  forming  a  coffee  plantation  the  topography  of  the  ground 
is  not  essential,  since  wherever  a  foot  hold  may  be  gained  on  the  mount- 
ain side  a  coffee  tree  may  be  planted,  even  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
About  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the  vegetation  begins  to  as- 
sume something  like  luxuriance,  the  soil  is  darker  and  richer,  and  the 
atmosphere  cooler  and  rarer.  These  favorable  conditions  increase  with 
the  higher  altitude;  hence  the  soil  and  climate  are  all  that  the  coffee 
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planter  desires.  After  clearing  away  the  forest  growth,  the  young  eof- 
fee  plants  of  nine  months  old  and  aboat  18  inches  high  are  set  8  feet 
apart.  Between  these  rows  of  coffee  trees,  at  a  distance  of  32  feet  apart, 
are  planted  young  forest  trees  of  rapid  growth,  generally  the  Bucare, 
in  order  to  sha<le  the  young  coffee  trees,  since,  for  the  first  four  years, 
they  are  delicate  and  not  able  to  withstand  the  fierce  summer  sun. 

Froduct. — At  the  age  of  three  years  the  trees  begin  to  bear  moder- 
erate  crops,  and  three  years  afterwards  they  attain  their  majority,  and 
will  thenceforth  fruit  well  for  twenty-five  years.  When  ihey  have 
reached  this  age  it  is  the  practice  to  remove  them  and  again  plant  young 
trees.  When  the  trees  have  reached  maturity  little  or  no  cultivation  is 
afterwards  required.  A  coffee  tree,  under  ordinarily  favorable  circum- 
stances, bears  an  average  of  1  pound  of  fruit  at  each  harvest;  so  that, 
computing  676  trees  per  acre,  the  average  yield  would  be  676  pounds 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  drying,  manipulating,  and  sacking  for  market  is 
estimated  at  $5.40,  American  gold,  per  sack  of  110  pounds,  and  the  price 
in  this  market  is  from  $14.40  to  $16.94,  American  gold,  per  sack.  But 
before  counting  the  profit,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the 
utter  lack  of  facilities  of  transportation,  it  often  costs  the  coffee  planter 
$5  to  $7  dollars  to  bring  a  sack  of  coffee  to  market. 

The  coffee  tree,  in  size  and  general  appeJirance,  nearly  resembles  the 
I>omegranate  tree  of  the  Southern  States,  though  the  leaves  are  larger, 
greener,  and  more  ovate.  It  has  also  the  same  habit  of  throwing  up 
many  shoots  from  the  parent  stem,  all  of  which  must  be  kept  down  to 
increase  the  vigor  and  fruitfulness  of  the  main  tree.  When  in  full  bloom, 
the  trees  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  small  snow-white  blossoms. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  coffee  plantation  at  this  time,  though 
not  as  striking  as  a  field  of  open  cotton,  is  nevertheless  quite  as  beau- 
tiful. 

PREPARATION   FOR  MARKET. 

Coffee,  in  this  market,  is  classed  as  follows : 

Descerezado. — ^This  is  the  clean,  bright-green  coffee  of  commerce,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  and  America.  When  gathered  from  the 
trees  it  is  carried  directly  to  the  hulling  machine  and  cleaned ;  after 
which  process  it  is  thrown  into  a  tank  of  water  to  be  washed,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  hours  and  afterwards  dried. 

Trillddo. — This  coffee,  after  being  gathered,  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
when  thoroughly  dry  is  thrashed  and  cleaned.  It  is  asserted  that  cof- 
fee loses  something  of  its  essential  oil  when  washed,  and  consequently 
this  class  of  the  article  is  preferred  to  any  other  by  many  persons  who 
have  raised  and  handled  it. 

Caracoles. — This  variety  is  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as 
pedberry  coffee,  the  grains  being  small  and  round.  It  is  selected  from 
the  other  coffees,  and,  although  preferred  by  some,  it  is  diflBcult  to  say 
in  what  essential  point  it  differs  from  the  other  coffees. 

PoMlla. — This  comprises  the  black,  broken,  and  defective  grain,  and 
such  as  has  suffered  from  exposure  or  improper  preparation.  Some- 
times a  very  fair  coffee  may  be  selected  from  this  grade,  but  its  appear- 
ance is  such  that  it  is  neglected,  and  it  is  only  after  it  has  been  roasted 
and  ground  in  the  mills  that  it  is  admitted  to  the  table  of  those  who 
fancy  that  they  are  using  the  best  grade. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  coffee  greatly  improves  with 
age,  but  this  fact  is  insisted  on  by  those  who  have  had  large  experience 
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Id  tbe  matter.  It  is  also  a  commou  remark  aoioDgst  Venezaelans  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  cup  of  good  coffee  in  the  United  States,  and  Amer- 
icans who  have  spent  some  time  here  are  disposed  to  agree  with  them, 
as  prepared  here  from  fresh  roasted  and  ground  coffee,  it  is  pure,  clear, 
bjack,  hot,  and  of  rich  aroma,  and  serv^  with  boiled  milk  and  pure 
cane  sugar. 

Beyond  the  meager  statistics  herewith  presented,  it  is  impossible  to 
oft'er  any  reliable  figures  in  reference  to  coffee.  The  Government  of 
Venezuela  devotes  little  time  or  attention  to  such  details,  and  therefore 
any  estimate  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  the  total  production  of  the 
country,  the  home  consumption  and  the  export  from  all  the  ports  would 
be  merely  a  question  of  speculation,  without  facts  or  figures  to  support 
it.  While  it  is,  for  like  reasons,  impossible  to  estimate  the  area  capable 
of  being  brought  under  cultivation,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  population  and  the  immense  tracts  of  virgin  soil,  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  in  Venezuela  may  be  very  greatly  increased  and  extended. 
But  the  low  price  of  coffee  for  the  past  few  years  has  not  only  checked 
the  increase  of  cultivation,  but  also  caused,  to  some  degree,  an  aban- 
donment of  the  industry.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  this  country, 
composed  in  large  part  of  foreigners,  would  contribute,  in  any  reason- 
able way,  to  the  increase  of  coffee  cultivation,  but  the  natives  on  the 
plantations,  who  curb  their  wants  so  well  that  they  care  for  little  more 
than  a  tropical  suit  of  white  cotton  cloth  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  spon- 
taneous food  products  of  the  soil,  would  not  be  very  much  inclined  to 
sustain  such  efforts. 

Value  of  exports  of  coffee  from  the  port  of  La  Guayra  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  from  1882  to  1886,  inclusive : 


To- 

1882. 

1883. 

-     1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Total. 

Fngland 

$120,721.69 

568,056.55 

744, 541. 12 

9. 527. 44 

$153,328.46 
595,300.01 
704,  801. 84 
98, 590. 17 

$123,145.00 
369  122. 15 

$397, 195. 16 

Fr&nco        ...      .•■     .. 

1  Ra*>  m  71 

Germany 

865,  507. 92  i'  314!  8.^!  88 

Other  couiitJ*iea. 

90, 480.  33 

198,508.54 

Total 

$3, 150, 031. 74 

$2,355,312.76 

1,  442,  845.  80    1.  ^^-  021.  08  1. 44JL  255. 40 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  La  Guayra  to  the  United  States, 
from  1881  to  1886,  inclusive. 

Id  American  gold : 

1881 $866,687.09 

1882 ; 1,154,860.86 

1883 778,811.64 

1884 869.674.55 

1885 1,016.836.35 

1886 996,173.50 

WiNFiBLD  S.  Bird, 

Consul. 
Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

La  OuayrUy  November  11,  1887. 


CrCTDAD  BOLrV^VIL 

EEPORT  OF  CONSUL  UXDERHILL. 

Oultivatian. — ^No  information  can  be  given  on  this  point,  as  no  coffee 
is  cnltivated  in  this  district. 
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Oim^umption  and  export. — The  consumption  does  not  exceed  7,000  bags 
pe*"  year,  and  tbe  export  amounted  this  year  to  11,000  bags,  the  most 
important  purchasing  nations  being  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Prices. — ^Daring  the  year  prices  have  ruled  from  $22  to  $24.50;  last 
year,  $9  to  $12. 

Preparation. — For  the  reason  already  stated  no  information  can  be  had 
respecting  the  peculiar  modes  of  preparation  practiced  which  may  affect 
the  grades  or  quality  of  coffee  shipped  here. 

George  F.  Dnderhill, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ciudad  Bolivar^  Deceniber  15,  1887. 


CUMANA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  ROMBERG. 

Cultivation. — ^The  area  under  cultivation  is  about  11,000  acres.  This 
includes  about  2,800  acres  in  trees  not  yet  producing.  The  area  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  under  cultivation  can  not  be  estimated;  it  is  very 
extensive. 

Production. — The  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  180  pounds.  The 
total  product  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  15,000  quintals  per  annum 
(1,615,000  pounds). 

Exportation. — The  home  consumption  is  about  3,500  quintals  (141 
pounds  to  a  quintal),  leaving  for  export  11,500  quintals,  which  is  dis- 
posed of  a»  folUows : 

Qaintala. 

Exported  to  France 8,938^ 

Exported  to  Curasao 205 

Exported  to  Trinidad 4U 

Shipped  to  LaGnayra  and  other  home  ports 2,315 

Total 11,500 

Prices. — Prices  in  Cumana  are  dominated  by  those  ruling  in  La 
Gnayra,  varying  from  $1  to  $2  per  quintal  less  than  those  which  prevail 
at  that  port.  The  prices  this  year  went  up  from  $14  to  $20.  The  act- 
ual price  here  now  is  $18  per  quintal. 

Qualities  J  grades^  etc. — The  coffees  produced  in  this  district  are  all 
clasBified  as  of  superior  quality,  but,  owing  to  the  mode  of  preparation, 
it  is  sold  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  quintal  less  than  coffee  prepared  in  other 
portions  of  Venezuela.  Were  the  coffee  grown  here  properly  prepared 
it  would  realize  the  highest  price  paid  in  the  country. 

J.  G.  Nunez  Romberg, 

Consular  Agent. 
Ukitbd  States  Consulab  Agency, 

Cumana,  December  6, 1887, 


PUERTO  CABEI.r.O. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BURKE. 


Climate.^lt  is  asserted  by  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
growing  of  coffee  that  the  climate  of  Venezuela  is  not  a«  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  tree  as  is  that  of  Brazil  or  Central  America,  conse- 
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qttently  a  less  number  of  poancls  is  produced  on  the  same  number  of 
trees  here  than  in  the  places  mentioned  above.  Others  claim  that  with 
the  same  care  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation  as  in  the  other  countries 
as  fruitful  a  bearing  would  be  the  result. 

Cultivation, — The  coffee  berry  is  sown  in  beds  or  drills  in  order* to  ob- 
tain the  plants  for  setting  out.  When  the  plants  are  about  1  foot  in 
height,  as  many  as  are  required  are  taken  up  and  set  out  from  6  to  a 
feet  apart.  On  the  uplands,  however,  the  plants  are  set  closer  than  on 
the  plains. 

The  soil  in  most  cases  is  not  plowed  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
setting  of  the  plants,  except  digging  up  and  loosening  a  little  with  a 
large  hoe  or  a  machete  the  particular  spot  wherein  the  plant  is  put; 
nor  at  any  subsequent  time  is  the  soil  between  the  trees  plowed  or  cul- 
tivated on  the  majority  of  the  haciendas.  The  grass  and  weeds  are  cut 
once  or  twice  a  year  with  the  implement  used  for  nearly  every  purpose — 
the  machete.  As  soon  as  the  young  coffee  tree  is  set,  other  trees,  larger, 
are  placed  as  a  shade  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  well  as 
to  afford  it  additional  moisture  in  the  dry  season.  The  tree  requires  a 
great  deal  of  water  and  much  shade.  Exposure  of  the  berry  to  the  sun 
turns  it  black  the  same  as  if  it  were  picked  and  dried  when  green.  The 
banana  tree  was  used  formerly  for  shade,  but  as  it  was  found  to  extract 
too  much  moisture  from  the  soil,  to  the  detriment  of  the  coffee  tree, 
other  kinds  of  trees  are  now  used  for  the  purpose. 

Irrigation  is  employed  to  some  extent.  This  is  especially  the  case  on 
the  haciendas  between  Valencia  and  Caracas.  The  water  is  conducted 
through  canals  from  the  rivers  and  mountain  streams. 

In  the  fourth  year  from  the  setting  of  the  tree  it  begins  to  bear,  and 
is  considered  in  its  prime  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  year.  The  tree 
should  be  pruned  so  as  not  to  exceed  12  or  15  feet  in  height,  though  on 
many  plantations,  through  neglect,  it  is  allowed  to  grow  to  be  20  feet 
and  upwards. 

Product. — If  proper  care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  cultivation 
and  pruning  of  the  hacienda  each  tree  ought  to  yield  from  1^  to  2J 
pounds.  The  average  product  per  tree  is,  however,  about  IJ  pounds. 
In  Costa  Bica  and  other  parts  of  Central  America  it  is  said  to  be  about 
10  pounds  to  the  tree. 

The  average  product  per  acre  is  based  on  the  average  yield  per  tree. 
There  being  on  an  average  about  875  trees  to  the  acre  with  IJ  pounds 
to  the  tree,  the  product  per  acre  is  nearly  1,100  pounds.  This  is  the 
estimate  throughout  the  States  of  Lara  and  Carabobo,  the  richest  cof- 
fee-growing States  in  the  Republic.  The  greater  part  of  Lara  with  all 
of  Carabobo  and  portions  of  the  States  of  Falcon  and  Zamora  are  in 
this  consular  district,  together  with  some  of  the  territories  that  extend 
south  of  the  Orinoco  to  Brazil. 

Area  under  cultivation. — I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  statistics  cov- 
ering this  point.  An  approximation  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  this 
way :  Taking  the  amount  exported  to  different  countries  from  this  port 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre,  there  are  found  to  be  under  cultivation 
about  24,250  acres.  To  this  must  be  added  the  amount  consumed  in 
the  State  and  parts  of  States  before  mentioned.  According  to  the  esti- 
mated number  of  families,  allowing  2  pounds  per  week  average  for  each 
family,  there  would  be  an  additional  acreage  of  about  16,600.  There  is 
also  an  additional  acreage  which  can  not  be  approximated  for  the  amount 
oi  coffee  raised  in  this  district  and  delivered  at  Maracaibo  and  other 
points  along  the  coast  more  convenient  for  shipment.    It  is  seen,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  whole  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  can  not  be  given 
with  any  greater  degree  of  exactness  than  above  stated. 

Exports. — ^The  iufbrmation  given  under  this  head  is  taken  from  the 
custom-house  at  this  port,  except  the  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
which  are  summed  up  from  the  consular  invoices.  The  time  these  fig- 
ures cover  is  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886.  During  this  time  the 
amount  of  coffee  shipped  to  the  different  countries  was: 

Fouuds. 

England 1,350,199 

France 4,069,441 

Germany 5,559,511 

HoUand 2,(511.912 

United  States.. 13,099,602 

Total .* :.^ 26,690,665 

Of  this  amount  it  may  be  observed  there  was  shipped  to  New  »York 
nearly  half,  or  13,09 J,602  pounds. 

Rome  consumption. — According  to  the  approximate  acreage  allowed 
above,  some  18,000,000  of  pounds  are  used  in  this  district  daring  the 
year.  This  is  based  on  information  received  from  different  families  as 
to  the  amount  consumed  by  them  per  week. 

Of  the  amount  consumed,  estimated  as  above,  and  exported  from  this 
port,  as  known,  the  production  is  44,690,665  pounds.  How  much  actu- 
ally raised  in  this  district  is  shipped  from  other  ports  is  an  unknown 
factor. 

Prices  — During  the  year  1883  the  range  was  from  5J  to  10  pesos  per 
quintal,  the  value  of  the  pesos  in  United  States  gold  being  $76.92. 

The  prices  in  other  years  per  quintal  were  as  follows : 

Pesos. 

1884 : : 7  to  12 

1885 5  to  10 

1886 ; 8  to  22 

1887 ' 14  to  27 

GRADES  AND  MODES   OF  PBEPABATION. 

Picking. — The  picking  usually  begins  in  October  and  continues  till 
January.  The  time  of  ripening  is  dependent  upon  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing, and  this  again  is  governed  by  the  season.  Trees  in  healthy  condi- 
tion begin  to  blossom  in  February,  March,  or  April,  depending  on  loca- 
tion and  season;  trees  upon  the  higher  lands  blossoming  later  than 
those  on  the  plains  are  consequently  lat.er  in  coming  to  maturity.  Not 
unfrequently  trees  blossom  a  second  time  in  May  on  account  of  blight 
striking  the  first  blossoms.  This  second  blossoming  is  called  Flora 
Mayo. 

When  ripe  the  pod  containing  the  coffee  berr^^  is  a  sort  of  pulp  of 
reddish  color.  This  being  removed  there  is  found  an  inner  covering 
called  senesa,  On  the  scnesa  being  stripped  off  the  coffee  berries,  two 
in  number,  become  separated.  Very  frequently  a  pod  is  found  having 
but  one  berry  in  it.  This  one-berry  coffee  is  called  caricole  and  is  prin- 
cipally met  with  on  old  plantations.  In  size  it  is  smaller  than  the  berry 
in  the  two-berry  pod.  It  is  estimated  there  is  about  7  per  cent,  oi caricole 
on  all  trees. 

The  coffee  being  taking  from  the  tree  it  is  placed  in  patios  to  be  dried 
by  the  sun. 

I>rying. — If  in  the  berry  with  a  good  sun  it  requires  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  for  drying.  If  the  pulp  is  removed  about  one-half  the  time 
is  required.    If  dried  in  the  pulp  it  is  unwashed.    If  the  pulp  is  removed 
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it  is  washed  and  is  then  called  coffee  descerezados.  Coffee  triUados  is 
also  washed.  After  drying  the  grade  is  affected  only  by  the  process  of 
cleaning. 

Gleaning, — One  of  the  old  methods  of  cleaning  before  the  introdnction 
of  machinery  was  to  place  the  coffee  berries  in  a  mortero  and  stir  it  about 
with  a  pestle.  Another  method  was  to  place  it  in  a  strong  box,  or  in 
mason  work,  in  which  was  a  stone  wheel  so  adjusted  as  to  be  made  to 
revolve  by  attaching  a  burro  or  donkey  to  a  shaft  connected  thereto,  the 
movement  of  the  coffee  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  serving  to  hull 
and  winnow  it.  Other  methods  were  to  use  a  fanning  mill  or  move  it 
about  in  the  patio  and  give  it  to  the  winds. 

Though  some  or  all  of  these  methods  are  in  a  measure  still  used  ma- 
chinery is  largely  brushing  them  aside,  with  better  results,  obtaining  a 
greater  number  of  pounds  of  marketable  coffee  out  of  an  equal  number 
of  pounds  cleaned  than  by  any  of  the  old  methods,  besides  doing  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  much  less  time. 

A  fanega  of  193  pounds  in  berry,  dry,  will  give  but  from  100  to  112 
pounds  of  clean  coffee  by  any  of  the  old  methods ;  cleaned  by  machinery 
it  is  claimed  there  will  be  from  125  to  135  pounds,  without  breaking  the 
berry.  The  only  machinery  thus  far  used  in  this  district  for  cleaning 
and  classifying  coffee  is  what  is  known  as  the  champion  coffee  cleaner. 
In  this  machine  the  berry  first  passes  to  the  pulper  where  the  pulp  is 
removed ;  then  it  passes  to  the  huller  and  separator ;  from  thence  it 
moves  on  to  the  polisher  where  a  bright,  lustrous  color  is  ^ven  to  berries 
in  a  condition  to  receive  it ;  lastly,  passing  to  the  classifier  where  the 
grains  are  classified  according  to  size.  From  the  classifier  it  is  deliv- 
ered in  sacks,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  machinery  is  so 
constructed  that  no  handling  is  required  from  it«  being  placed  in  the 
machine  till  it  is  in  the  sacks  ready  for  shipment.  * 

Grading. — ^The  grade  or  quality  depends  much  upon  cultivation,  sea- 
son, exposure  to  the  sun,  or  rather  the  density  of  the  shade,  etc.  Much 
also  depends  upon  the  method  of  preparing  the  berry  after  it  is  picked. 

The  grades  resulting  from  machinery  cleaning  are  as  follows:  The 
first  grade,  bringing  the  highest  price,  is  the  caricole,  or  pea-berry 
coffee;  the  second  grade  is  the  pulped  and  washed  before  drying,  a 
large,  fine,  lustrous  berry ;  the  third  quality  is  a  smaller  berry  j  the 
fourth  is  smaller  still,  and  blackened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  picked 
before  being  matured. 

Whether  a  seller  contrives  in  any  way  to  convert  a  poorer  into  a 
higher  quality  or  better  grade  is  something  I  have  not  made  a  special 
object  of  inquiry.  On  all  of  the  points  submitted  I  have,  aside  from 
any  personal  knowledge  and  statistics,  received  information  only  from 
what  I  regarded  as  reliable  sources. 

David  N.  Burke, 

ConiuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Puerto  CabellOj  January  18, 1888. 


TOVAR. 

REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AGENT  RERBEIN. 

Production. — ^The  district  of  this  consular  agency,  the  section  "  Guz- 
man," a  part  of  the  "  Estado  Grande  de  los  Andes,"  is  politically  divided 
into  seven  districts,  in  four  of  which  coffee  is  cultivated.    The  average 
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product  is  calculated  more  or  less  on  3  cargas*  per  acre  and  the  area 
ander  cultivation  is  8,000  acres. 

For  want  of  exact  data  and  statistics  it  is  rather  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  even  an  approximate  statement  of  the  area  capable 
of  being  brought  utider  cultivation.  People  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  district  estimate  it  at  800,000  acres  at  least. 

The  average  production  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  24,000  cargas 
per  year,  and  the  consumption  at  about  4  pounds  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation of  70,000,  that  is,  1,400  cargas. 

Direct  export  from  this  section  via  Maracaibo  is  only  exceptionally 
made,  and  then,  generally  to  the  United  States,  the  principal  portion 
of  the  coffee  produced  here  being  sent  to  Maracaibo  for  sale. 

Prices. — Prices  during  the  selling  season  are  very  variable  and  fluct- 
uate according  to  those  which  prevail  at  the  great  consumption  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  During  the  last  selling  season, 
1886-'87,  they  were  from  16  to  38  pesos  per  carga  of  200  pounds,  Span- 
ish, net. 

Pesos. 

1885-'86 11  to  12 

1884-'&5 13  to  14 

1883-'84 13  to  17 

l882-'83 12  to  13 

Quality. — The  characteristics  of  the  various  grades  or  qualities  chiefly 
consist  in  the  color  and  size  of  the  bean.  The  color  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  preparation  and  the  size  upon  the  soil,  the  tree,  and  the 
weather  prevailing  during  the  blossom  and  the  crop. 

Preparation  for  market — The  mode  of  preparation  practiced  here  is 
still  rather  primitive.  In  Merida  and  Egido  farmers  have  begun  to 
make  use  of  some  machines  driven  by  water-power,  which,  though  very 
simple,  have  given  such  good  results  that  the  Merida  coflfee  is  known 
in  all  foreign  markets  as  being  of  a  superior  quality.  In  the  surround- 
ings of  Tovar  but  two  or  three  farmers  use  machines  in  preparing  their 
coffee  for  market,  and  naturally  gain  better  profits  with  them  than  the 
rest,  who  work  in  the  old  fashioned  way. 

The  fruit,  after  being  picked  from  the  tree,  is  pounded  in  a  copper 
cylinder,  and  then  put  into  atank  with  flowing  water,  which  cleans  the 
beans  from  all  saps  and  acids.  When  this  is  done  it  is  exposed  to  the 
sun  to  dry.  Very  much  depends  upon  a  good  cylinder,  to  mash  well 
the  fruit  and  duly  separate  the  beans  from  the  shell  and  meat,  facilitat- 
ing the  succeeding  process  of  drying.  In  other  countries  the  drying 
is  generally  performed  by  machines  or  stoves  and  steam;  but  here  the 
sun  is  the  only  drier.  Therefore,  with  the  bad  and  rainy  weather 
which  prevails  during  the  coffee  crop,  the  act  of  drying,  which  requires 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  is  a  difficult  and  troublesome  work;  and  if  not 
attentively  attended  to  the  coffee  assumes  a  black  color  and  a  damp 
smell,  which  diminish  it«  value  and  often  make  it  entirely  worthless. 

When  the  coffee  is  dried,  the  act  of  thrashing  begins,  called  '' trillar^  or 
"  pilar,^  which  is  performed  by  rolling  a  large  and  heavy  wooden  wheel, 
by  horse  or  mule  power,  over  the  coffee  in  a  round  stone- wall,  similar 
to  the  old-fashioned  ring-mills.  This  process  again  depends  upon  the 
weather,  and  can  only  be  done  after  having  exposed  the  coffee  to  the 
sun  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  it  has  to  be  warmed  and  be  perfectly  dry 
before  the  thrashing  can  be  performed. 

As  a  last  work,  to  make  it  ready  for  sale,  there  remains  the  cleaning 
and  sifting,  which  is  partly  done  by  hand  with  a  sieve,  but  in  more  ex- 

*  1  c»rga  =3  200  pounds  Spanish ;  100  pounds  Spanish  ■=  lOlf  pounds  American. 

uigiiizea  oy  'n^jv^'vJVJ  IV^ 
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teii8i\e  farms  with  machines  called  *^  separators "  (^*  venteadbres"), 
generally  introduced  from  the  United  States.  It  is  easily  understood, 
that  a  good  and  well-working  cleaning  machine  and  separator  is  of 
great  importance  and  influence  on  the  quality,  as  it  takes  away  the 
skins  that  might  have  remained  after  thrashing,  and  separates  ail  the 
beans  according  to  their  sizes,  throwing  out  all  those  which  are  broken 
or  of  light  weight.. 


United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Tovar^  November  29,  1887. 


M.  Rehbein, 
Consular  Agent 


BRITISH  WEST  IXDIES. 

JAIVIAICA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BETLARD. 

Product  per  acre, — ^There  are  no  ascertained  statistics  to  be  obtained 
on  this  point,  but  after  very  careful  inquiry  upon  the  subject  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  lour  cwt.  per  acre  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  Large 
l>roperties  would  not  maintain  this  average,  but  the  holdings  of  small 
settlers  in  all  probability  make  a  much  better  return,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  possible  to  manure  and  otherwise  pay  greater  attention  to  small 
parcels. 

Area^  etc. — The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  colony  give  an  average 
acreage  under  cultivation  for  the  five  years  ending  July  31, 1887,  of 
19,495. 

Coftee  will  grow  almost  anywhere  in  the  island,  but  its  natural  home 
is  at  an  elevation  varying  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  proportion  of 
the  island  contained  between  these  lines  is  estimated  by  the  survey 
branch  of  the  public  works  department  at  900,000  acres,  of  which 
only  19,495  are  under  cultivation.  Of  the  balance  of  880,000  acres  much 
has  already  been  under  coffee  cultivation  and  has  become  exhausted 
and  worn  ont,  and  a  fair  proportion  consists  merely  of  surface  soil  over 
limestone  rock,  but,  with  good  prices  and  a  dense  and  industrious  pop- 
ulation, even  this  description  of  land  could  be  resuscitated  and  by 
means  of  manure  and  root-pruning  made  available  for  the  cultivation 
of  coffee.  Under  the  system  at  present  pursued  probably  not  more 
than  300,000  acres  would  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  brought  un- 
der cultivation. 

Exports. — The  average  export  for  the  five  years  ending  September  30, 
1887,  has  been  01,350  cwt.  per  annum. 

Consumption. — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily, 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find  little  in  the  way  of  data  to  go  upon.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  coffee  is  not  the  general  beverage  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  with  the  well-to-do,  tea,  in  many  cases,  finds  favor.  The 
regular  coffee  drinkers  may  be  put  down  at  about  60,000,  or  one-tenth 
of  the  population,  and  to  each  may  be  allowed  half  a  pint,  or  a  trifle  less 
than  half  a  pound  a  week.  This  will  place  the  consumption  at  about 
13,300  cwt.  per  annum. 

Production, — The  average  exports  shown  above,  01,350  cwt.,  and  the 
estimated  consumption,  13,300  cwt.,  giving  a  total  production  of  74,650 
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cwt^  (8,360,800  pounds),  verify  the  estimated  yield  of  4  cwt.  to  the  acre 
as  given. 

The  output  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1887,  was  divided  as 
follows,  and  this  division  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  one,  there  hav- 
ing been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  prefer  the  American  to  the  Eng- 
lish market:     ' 

Cwt. 

United  Kingdom 18.443 

United  States 29,308 

All  other  countries 8,81^6 

56,587 

Prices. — ^These  are  entirely  governed  by  the  English  and  American 
markets,  the  producers  who  sell  to  middlemen  receiving  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  prices  ruling  in  New  York  or  London.  This  for  cured  coffee 
and  less  for  coffee  in  parchment  or  only  partially  prepared. 

Grades  or  qualities, — Of  coffee  grown  in  Jamaica  there  may  be  said  to 
be  three  distinct  grades  or  qualities,  namely,  (1)  the  high  '*  Blue  Mount- 
ain'' grown  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  4,500  feet  and  over,  as  pre- 
pared for  shipment  on  the  plantations  and  not  sent  to  the  sea-board  to 
be  finally  cured,  as  in  Ceylon  and  India ;  (2)  the  coffee  grown  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet  and  under,  such  as  in  Manchester  and  other  dis- 
tricts,'and  also  cherry  coffee,  purchased  from  settlers  by  estate  owners 
and  overseers,  pulped  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  coffee  under 
heading  1 ;  (3)  coffee  grown  by  Creole  settlers  at  divers  elevations  and 
mostly  sold  to  buyers  in  Kingston,  or  the  traveling  agents  of  such  buy- 
ers, principally  for  shipment  to  the  American  market. 

The  various  modes  of  preparation  and  the  elevation  at  which  they 
are  grown  affect  the  quality  as  follows : 

(1)  The  coffee  grown  at  high  elevations  is  no  doubt  very  superior 
in  size,  quality,  and  appearance  and  realizes  the  highest  prices  at  Liv- 
erpool, ranging  from  $24.33  to  $34.06  per  cwt.  (112  pounds).  No  doubt 
the  rich  soil,  the  elevation,  the  moist  climate,  the  better  cultivation,  aud 
superior  manner  which  the  coffee  is  prepared  account  for  its  excel- 
lence and  its  realizing  such  fancy  prices.  It  is  carefully  pulped  by  ma- 
chinery, then  allowed  to  lie  in  tanks  or  cisterns  until  the  sweet  mucilage 
adhering  to  the  parchment  bean  can  be  easily  washed  off;  it  is  then 
dried  on  cemented  barbecues  until  it  obtains  the  hardness  of  horn  and 
is  brittle  when  bitten  with  the  teeth.  It  is  then  peeled,  winnowed,  and 
sized  by  suitable  machinery,  then  picked  by  hand  and  finally  sorted 
into  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  triage  qualities,  and  packed  in  well-seasoned 
casks,  tierces,  or  barrels,  thus  preventing  contamination  from  any  other 
products  with  which  it  may  be  shipped  ;  indeed,  no  good  planter  will 
allow  his  coffee  to  be  shipped  in  vessels  carrying  rum,  sugar,  or  other 
freight  which  might  injure  the  coft'ee. 

(2)  This  coffee  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  higher  grown 
grades,  but  from  being  grown  at  a  lower  elevation  it  is  smaller  in  size, 
and  the  quality  also,  from  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  is  not  so  good 
as  the  Blue  Mountain  quality.  It  usually  sells  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool at  from  $18.24  to  $21.89  per  cwt.  It  is  seldom  that  it  reaches  the 
figures  obtained  for  "Blue  Mountain''  except  in  such  times  of  scarcity 
or  speculation  as  ruled  in  the  earlier  months  of  1887. 

(3)  This  coffee  being  grown  mostly  at  low  elevations,  with  the  cul- 
tivation neglected,  the  cofiee  badly  prepared,  and  cured  in  a  most 
primitive,  makeshift,  and  hand-to-mouth  manner,  is  of  by  no  means 
large  size  or  good  quality ;  neither  is  it  of  satisfactory  appearance.  It 
uswdly  sells  for  $10.94  to  $15.80  per  cwt.,  and  only  realizes  such  prices 
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as  $20.92,  which  it  toached  ia  1887,  owing  to  a  very  small  crop  in  the 
Brazils.  It  is  strange  that  the  taste  in  the  United  States  favors  this 
low  quality  of  coffee,  and  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  sell  high 
class  coffee  in  the  markets  of  iN'ew  York  or  other  large  American  cities. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  better  qualities  find  a  ready  sale,  as 
they  are  said  to  be  bought  up  and  used  by  the  grocers  for  purposes  of 
^    adulteration,  which  nefarious  practice  should  be  stopped  by  stringent 
legal  enactments. 

Preparation. — The  quality  of  coffee  is  principally^influenced  by  the 
altitude  at  which  it  is  grown,  the  higher  the  elevation  the  better  the 
quality,  as  I  have  remarked  before.  Different  samples  of  coffee  (as  to 
the  size  an^  appearance  of  the  berries)  are  obtained  by  passing  the  ber- 
ries through  a  sizer  or  cylinder  of  hand-woven  wire,  the  meshes  being 
regulated  according  to  number  of  samples  required.  After  being  sized 
the  coffee  is  subjected  to  minute  examination,  called  hand  picking,  and 
all  black,  broken,  or  defective  berries  picked  out.  The  greatest  care  is 
exercised  on  large  properties  in  curing  and  sampling  coffee,  but  among 
the  small  settlers  the  methods  pursued  are  so  lax  that  what  would  if 
properly  prepared  be  a  really  good  quality  of  coffee  commands  but  a 
comparatively  small  price,  owing  to  being  in  many  cases  imperfectly 
cured  and  in  others  not  sampled,  while  sometimes  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  the  berries  become  so  intermixed  with  earth  as  to  be  ma- 
terially depreciated  in  value. 

Louis  D.  Betlard, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston^  Jamaica,  Jantuiry  10, 1888. 


TRINIDAD. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SA  WTER, 
CULTIVATION. 

Soil — As  humid  soil  in  the  warm  tropical  climate  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  coffee,  and  yet  a  temperature  of  only  65^  or  75^  Fahren- 
heit is  required,  elevated  lands  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level  are  generally  selected,  and  if  such  lands  are  fertile  and  in  other 
ways  adapted  to  the  plant  a  superior  quality  of  coffee  will  be  produced. 

Unfortunately  the  above  combination  of  requirements  can  not  be 
obtained  in  this  island,  for,  on  ascending  the  mountains  to  obtain  the 
proper  temperature,  the  soil  is  dry  and  largely  composed  of  schistns 
covered  with  gravel,  upon  which  is  a  light  layer  of  earth  that  is  washed 
away  by  the  rains,  when  the  fertility  of  the  soil  becomes  deteriorated. 
Because  of  this  coffee  trees  do  not  do  well,  nor  will  they  bear  at  all 
more  than  a  dozen  years  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  Trinidad.  Sim- 
nionds  says  "  that  coffee  is  now  planted  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the 
plains  of  this  inland,  where,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a 
temperature  of  80°  and  90°,  by  keeping  the  trees  well  shaded  they  bear 
tolerably  well  and  retain  their  longevity  for  many  years." 

Cleared  forest  lands  are  selected,  having  dark  brown  soil,  mixed  with 
coral,  and  as  near  the  base  of  the  hills  as  possible,  as  they  i»rotect  the 
coffee  trees  from  the  strong  winds,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  are 
generally  planted  among  the  cocoa  trees  in  the  same  field. 
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Planting. — Coflfee  beans  and  the  seeds  of  the  Bois  Iramortel  (Brythrina 
ambrosa)  are  sown  in  rows  4  incbevS  apart  in  a  nursery  situated  con- 
veniently near  the  coffee  field,  and  when  the  plants  aie  a  foot  high 
they  are  ready  for  transplantation.  Sooib  planters  cut  coffee  suckers 
from  the  roots  2  feet  long,  and  also  long  slips  from  the  Bois  luimortel 
tree,  that  they  set  instead  of  planting  seeds.  In  either  ca^e,  after  the 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  trenching  the  land  during  the  dry  season,  the 
coffee  plants  are  set  in  rows  10  feet  by  10  feet,  the  cocoa  plants  12  feet 
by  12  feet,  and  the  Bois  Inimoitel  50  feet  distant  at  each  fourth  row  of 
the  cocoa  plants.  Great  care  is  taken  in  replacing  tailing  plants,  and 
the  weeds  are  kept  down  with  the  hoe.  All  three  kinds  grow  up  to- 
gether, but  as  the  Bois  Immortelles  grow  rapidly  they  soon  become  suf- 
ficiently high  to  give  shade  all  over  the  field. 

Some  planters  permit  the  coffee  trees  to  grow  without  topping  them, 
in  which  case  they  will  reach  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet,  which  require 
ladders  in  harvesting ;  but  others  adopt  the  plan  of  topping  the  trees, 
so  that  they  will  grow  to  the  height  of  only  5  or  6  feet.  This  is  far 
better,  as  the  tree  will  bear  better  and  the  berries  can  be  picked  with- 
out injury  to  the  branches. 

The  coffee  tree  blossoms  in  May  and  bears  in  October  and  November 
of  the  second  or  third  year.  In  Trinidad  it  bears  but  one  crop  during 
the  year. 

jS^ode.— In  countries  where  coffee  is  grown  in  a  cool  temperature  at 
a  high  point  of  elevation  above  the  sea  level  but  little  shade  is  required, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  the  valleys  having  a  warmer  temperature.  The  sun 
in  his  annual  courses  crosses  Trinidad  in  April  and  August,  as  this 
island  lies  between  the  parallels  of  10°  ;V'  and  10°  50^'  north  latitude. 
The  sun's  declination  at  apparent  noon  for  1886  was— 

o      /  // 

April  16 10  11  41  north. 

April  17 10  32  49  north. 

April  18 10  5:<  47  north. 

Aa^8t25 •. 10  42  3:i  north. 

August  26 10  21  43  north. 

August  27 10    0  43  north. 

The  sun's  rays  are  vertical  to  the  coffee  estates  of  Trinidad  three  days 
in  April,  three  days  in  August,  and  at  a  high  acute  angle  during  April, 
May,  Angust,  and  September.  The  coffee  fields,  therefore,  must  be 
shadeil  in  all  directions  or  the  plants  will  be  seriously  injured  by  the 
burning  heat. 

Although  various  fruit  trees  are  sometimes  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  far  better  to  use  the  celebrated  Bois  Immortel,  whose  leaves  fall 
off  at  the  proper  time  to  let  through  its  denuded  branches  a  portion  of 
the  sun's  rays  upon  the  ripening  coffee  beneath,  and  whose  sap  moistens 
the  ground  during  the  dry  season  by  exudation  from  its  roots.  These 
roots  run  far  out  upon  a  level,  and  very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  is  always  damp,  giving  refreshing  nourishment  to  the  coffee  tree 
during  the  dry  season.    Yet  exudation  is  disputed  by  some  botanists. 

That  the  Bois  Iramortel  is  in  a  state  of  nudity  during  October;  that 
it  is  reclothed  with  flowers  in  November  and'  afterwards  with  leaves 
until  the  following  October,  and  that  it  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  sap 
that  it  exudes  during  the  dry  season  for  the  benefit  of  the  coffee  tree 
are  well  established  facts. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  coffee  berries  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  gentle  rays  of  the 
sun  for  one  month  (during  the  nudity  of  the  Bois  lmmortel)'are  now 
ripe  and  harvesting  begins. 
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There  are  no  '^barbacues  "  nor  peeling  mills  in  Trinidad,  as  in  Jamaica 
and  elsewhere,  harvesting  and  curing  coffee  being  done  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  1796,  when  the  Spaniards  owned  the  island.  The  berries 
are  pick^  and  carried  in  baskets  to  a  proper  place  intended  for  their 
fermentation,  where  they  are  left  in  heaps  npon  a  board  platform  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Fermentation  having  taken  place  they  are  spread 
oat  and  dried  in  the  sun,  when  the  pulps  and  parchments  are  separated 
from  the  coffee  beans  by  being  pounded  in  mortars. 

By  the  process  of  winnowing  the  coffee-beans  fall  into  baskets  and 
are  thrown  into  troughs  where  they  are  washed  or  drained  of  the  ad- 
hering slimy  substance,  and  after  being  thoroughly  sun-dried  they  are 
pat  into  bags,  just  as  we  see  them  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

There  are  about  100  acres  of  coffee  lands  under  cultivation,  averag- 
ing 900  poands  to  the  acre,  and  there  are  5,000  acres  capable  of  culti- 
vation. 

COFFEB  PRODUCTION  AND  TBADB. 
Product  of  the  island  exported  from  1882  to  1886,  ineltteivc. 


Conntriet. 


Qaantitj. 


United  K]ii;i;dom , 

British  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

T7nited  States  of  America. 

Franoe , 

Qenaamj 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Sonth  America 

Yenesaela 

Total 

1888. 

United  Ktofl:dom 

British  West  Indies 

British  Oaiana 

United  States  of  America. 

France 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Germany 

Venezaela 

Total 

1S84. 

United  Kingdom 

British  West  Indies 

United  States  of  America 


Pounds. 
10.280 
».6O0 
1.530 
2.500 
8,395 
1.228 
7,680 
2,«01 
None. 


38.204 


2,134 

2.432 

5O0 

22. 655 

8,840 

3,091 

230 

IMO 


40,822 


8,G40 

2,400 

160 


Gonntriee. 


Quantity. 


France • 

Germany 

French  West  Indies 

Total 

1885k 

United  Kingdom  

BritlHh  WestlndiM 

United  States  of  America 

Fiance  

Germany 

Porittgal 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Total 

1886. 

United  Kingdom 

BritiMh  West  Indies 

Britiflh  GiiiaDA 

United  Slates 

France 

Germany. 

French  West  Indies 

All  other  countries  South  America. 

Total 


Founds. 

1,610 

1,2TO 

880 


14,000 


975 
1,025 
8,500 
9,140 
l.;»65 
8,115 

160 


20,270 


14,375 
1.787 
1,787 
1,787 
905 
1,745 
1,745 
1.240 


20,053 


Foreign  and  other  colonial  coffee  exported  from  1882  to  1886,  incluHve. 


Countries. 


Quantity. 


1882. 

United  Kingdom 

British  West  Indies 

British  Gniana 

United  States  of  America. 

France 

Germany 

Foreign  West  Indies 

South  America 

Veneanela 

Total 


Pounds. 

33.830 

59.495 

3.600 

None. 

70.879 

179, 392 

19,336 

2.650 

11,760 


380,932 


Coontriee. 


I  1883. 

United  Kingdom 

UritlHh  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

United  States  of  America. 

France 

French  West  Indies 

G«»nnany 

Veneauela 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

116,967 

4,560 

None. 

100 

92,147 

10.820 

251,025 

1«000 


477,228 
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Foreign  and  other  eolonnial  coffee  exported  from  1882  to  1886,  inelusive. — Continued. 


Countries. 

QuanUty. 

1884. 
Unf  ted  Kincdoni 

Pounds. 
None. 

HritiahWest  Indien     

l^Tune. 

United  States  of  America. 

45,948 
207,872 

Fnmce 

G^rDa&ziv  .  ..  ......................... 

12, 578 

French  Weet  Indies.. ...... ......•••.. 

None. 

Total  

266, 398 

1885. 
United  Kingdom 

None. 

BriUtit  West  Indies 

1,225 

Unitfid  StAtes  of  America............. 

650 

Kranc©    ............................... 

5,460 

Germany 

140, 450 

Conntrieo. 


1885— oontinned. 


Spanish  West  Indies . 
French  West  Indies.. 


Total.. 


188G. 

Fnited  Kingdom 

British  West  Indies , 

British  Gaiana 

United  States  of  America. . 

France 

Germany • , 

South  America 


TQtal. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


11.070 
10,  ouo 


108, 835 


12,320 
19,205 
9.850 
5,420 
103, 684 
4,045 
7.586 


162,110 


BESUMfi  FOR  1886. 

Pounds, 

Coffee  imported 389,120 

Coffee  exported,  home  and  foreign 182,162 


206,958 
Annoal  prodaction  of  the  island 900,000 

Total  island  consumption 1,100,958 

PRICES; 

Soon  after  the  emancipation  in  1834  the  island  was  visited  by  a  busi- 
ness depression  in  wliich  the  coflfee-planters  lost  mach,  as  harvesting 
and  curing  coffee  require  much  labor,  which  system  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion.  And  after  the  restoration  of  labor  by  the  importation 
of  coolies  it  was  no  better,  for  overproduction  of  coffee  in  the  great 
coffee  lauds  of  the  world  and  the  introduction  of  chiccory  had  reduced 
the  price  of  the  article.  Many  coffee  plantations  were  therefore  aban- 
doned and  others  were  superseded  by  sugar-canes  or  cocoa  trees,  the 
production  of  these  articles  being  more  profitable  than  raising  coffee ; 
uor  have  the  coffee  markets  of  the  world  improved  sufficiently  to  warrant 
planting  on  a  large  scale  on  this  island. 

The  prices  of  coffee  during  the  selling  season  since  1880  were : 

Per  100  pounds. 

1880 $18  to  $20 

1881 

1*J2 

1883 : 

1884 

I?id5 , 

1886 : 

l*^ 


18  to 

20 

18  to 

21 

8to 

10 

8to 

10 

8to 

9 

8  to 

9 

18  to 

i2 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  "Mocha"  is  an  excellent  coffee,  but  the  beans  are  so  small  that 
the  extra  expense  of  labor  makes  the  article  very  costly.  A  little  is 
planted  here  by  gentlemen  in  their  gardens  for  use  upon  their  own  tables. 
"  Mezagogipe  ^  is  being  planted  as  an  experiment ;  it  is  of  good  size  and 
the  flavor  well  spoken  of.  "  Liberia '^  has  been  tried,  but  it  does  not  do 
well  and  has  been  condemned.  "Caffiie  Arabica  Felix,"  that  is  termed 
"Creole  coffee"  here,  is  the  kind  cultivated  successfully  on  this  island. 
About  all  kinds  of  coffee  have  sprung  from  the  Arabica.  It  originated 
in  Abyssinia,  was  transplanted  in  Arabia,  and  from  thence  reached  all 
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the  coffee  lauds  of  the  world.  It  has  been  hybridized  and  is  improved 
in  accordance  with  the  climes  and  soils  in  which  it  has  been  planted. 
This  kind  grown  in  Trinidad  is  of  rather  small  size  and  of  a  light-green 
color  when  new,  but  of  a  pale  color  when  old.  It  is  as  good  as  that  im- 
ported from  Venezuela,  and  superior  to  the  "Rio''  coffee  of  Brazil;  but 
as  the  required  combination  of  soil  and  temperature  can  not  be  here  ob- 
tained, it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  ever  produced  on  this  island  as 
deliciously  flavored  coffee  as  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  Arabia,  Java, 
Costa  Rica,  or  Jamaica. 

Moses  H.  Sawyer, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Trinidad^  October  31,  1887. 


SPANISH  WEST  i:n^dies. 

CUBA. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  REIMER,  OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

Production, — The  production  of  coffee  in  this  district  is  confined  to  the 
country  surrounding  this  port  and  Gruantanamo,  and  is  not  sufficient 
today  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  island.  As  these  two  ports  are  the 
centers  of  the  only  coffee-producing  districts,  coffee  is  imported  into  the 
island  from  Porto  Rico,  and  lately  even  from  the  United  States. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  various  causes.  The 
first  is  lack  of  capital  to  restore  the  old  coffee  estates  destroyed  during 
the  first  and  second  revolutions  in  1868,  1878,  and  1880,  respectively. 
Then,  during  the  prosperous  years  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  when 
the  attention  of  every  one  was  drawn  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee- 
growing  was  negleU  ^  and  sugar-making  taken  up.  This  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  statement  of  coffee  shipments  from  the  port  of 
Guantanamo:  ^ 

Shipmenta  of  coffee  from  Santiago  and  Guantanamo  for  1867  to  1886. 


Shipped  to— 

rear. 

Island   of    United 
Cuba  ports.    States. 

France. 

Pounds. 

1, 540, 560 

1,300,240 

1,  809, 640 

863,800 

499, 940 

20,800 

55.  8(t0 

32,000 

190,200 

90,000 

33,360 

Mediteran- 
ean  Ports. 

Spain. 

Pounds. 

506,480 

85,560 

666.680 

Great 
BriUin. 

San- 
dries. 

Total. 

18$7 

1868 

18C9 

Pounds. 
4,089,120 
5,616,381) 
6, 103, 180 
5, 466,  980 
3, 192,  980 
2, 673, 660 
1,  658, 340 
2,392  92x> 

Pounds. 
2,9tt0 

*64,*986 

'"'360' 

Pounds. 
1, 7H1. 900 
1, 283, 060 
1,  533,  000 
942,  000 

Pounds. 
13, 000 

Pounds. 

lo.-soo 

PoMnd: 
7.944.840 
8,287.840 
10,112,500 
7,620  800 

lti70 

268, 040 
70,400 
1,200 

16,000 
1.260 

1K71 

3,764.580 
2, 701,  740 

1872 

2, 600  j    3, 480 

1873                   

1,714,440 
2. 430. 520 

1874     

5,600 

1875 

1,788,780  1     1  800 

1.000 

5,100 

1,086.880 
1, 210,  700 
1.525,100 
1,  554. 760 
1,323,114 

1876 

1,119,700 

1,487,140 

1,521,560 

1, 286,  (100 

1,201,800 

464, 340 

1, 683, 640 

401,  662 

660,200 

504, 340 

1,542,360 

1,000 
2,000 

1877                    ..     . 

2.600 

1878          

7,400 


25,800 

5,000 
1,800 
2,300 
600 
1,200 

1871> 



"2,' 506' 
1,100 

31,314 
19,  300 

800 
2.600 
4,200 
28,380 
2,200 

1880 

1, 225, 500 

1881 

473, 340 

1882 

102, 400 
19, 100 

1,816,120 
434,162 
660,200 

1883  

1884 

1885                 

1,531 
600 

2,864 
6,100 

1.966 
1,567 

510,636 

1886 

1.556.6J7 

uigiT 

zea  oy  v 

jOO^: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  since  1871  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  coffee  has  been  exported  to  foreign  countries; 
the  amount  grown  has  been  proportionately  less. 

In  1886  coffee  cultivation  increased,  owing  to  the  high  prices  prevail- 
ing. Prices  as  they  now  stand  leave  more  than  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  coffee  planter,  but  capital  is  wanting  to  restore  the  old  plantations. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  shipments  shows  that  during  the  years 
when  coffee  was  exported  to  foreign  countries  it  chiefly  found  a  market 
in  French  Mediterranean  ports.  The  French  Creoles  at  that  time  en- 
tirely controlled  the  coffee  industry  of  this  district,  and  their  estates 
produced  a  high  grade  of  coffee,  which  found  its  way  to  France  and 
thence  to  Austria  and  Russia.  Then  the  grades  and  classes  of  coffee 
were  many,  and  the  small  amounts  shipped  to  the  United  States  were 
invariably  of  superior  quality.  Now,  as  only  coffee  for  home  consump- 
tion is  grown,  this  grading  is  unnecessary,  although  there  are  even 
now  first,  second,  and  third  packings. 

Cultivation, — ^The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  still  in  the  same  primitive 
state  in  which  it  was  years  ago.  As  this  whole  consular  district  is 
composed  of  high  mountain  ranges,  the  area  which  could  be  brought 
into  coffee  cultivation  is,  I  might  say,  unlimited.  To  gain  any  idea  of 
the  area  under  present  cultivation — in  the  absence  of  official  statistics — 
I  would  state  that  the'shipments  from  here  and  Guantanamo  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  1,550,(527  pounds;  the  local  consumption  in  both 
places  I  estimate  at  300,000  pounds.  This  maizes  a  total  of  1,850,627 
pounds,  which,  allowing  10,000  pounds  to  the  caballeria  (33J  acres), 
would  show  about  6,100  acres  under  cultivation.  This  small  area  does 
not  supply  the  island  consumption. 

Any  person  desiring  to  make  a  coffee  estate  chooses  for  his  plaza,  or 
plantation,  high  and  steep  ground,  if  possible,  facing  east  and  west; 
altitude  above  sea-level  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  Experience  has 
proven  that  ground  lower  than  1,000  feet  is  too  apt  in  the  dry  season 
to  parch  and  give  the  plant  insufficient  moisture,  whereas  on  the 
mountain  side  in  the  altitude  mentioned  the  dews  are  always  heavier, 
and  the  morning  fogs  settle  longer  and  give  the  soil  time  to  absorb  the 
moisture  it  needs  to  sustain  the  plant  durhig  the  hot  hours  of  the  day. 
For  these  reasons,  and  also  to  avoid  the  direct  rays  of  the  noonday  sun, 
steep  hill-sides  are  chosen,  facing  east  and  west,  as  said  above,  if  possi- 
ble. As  a  general  thing  the  planter,  never  having  studied  the  chemical 
properties  of  coffee-producing  land,  looks  for  ground  where  lance- wood, 
redwood,  and  olive-wood  grow  as  a  never-failing  proof  that  the  land  is 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  The  land  must  be  virgin  soil.  On 
this  the  planter  puts  his  laborers  to  the  work  of  clearing.  The  larger 
trees  are  burned  out  and  the  smaller  trees  and  brush  chopped  down 
with  ax  and  machete.  The  cost  of  clearing  the  land  is  about  $500, 
Spanish,  per  caballeria  (33  acres). 

The  land  is  lin^  out,  the  lines  running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  4  feet  apart.  In  these  lines  five  or  six  coffee  berries,  3 J  feet 
from  each  other  and  2  inches  from  the  surface,  are  planted.  In  other 
words,  one  cabelleria  contains,  where  the  whole  space  can  be  utilized, 
100,000  plants.  The  coffee  is  planted  during  the  rainy  season,  in  March 
or  September.  In  thirty-five  or  forty  days  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout. 
These  sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow  for  six  months,  after  which  the 
healthiest  alone  are  left,  the  others  being  pulled  out.  The  remaining 
sprout  is  left  growing  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months.  In  the  mean 
while  the  planter,  desiring  that  his  land  shall  yield  something,  plants 
com,  plantains,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables ;  also,  at  intervals  between 
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'  the  rows*  cacao,  which,  however,  does  uot  yield  a  full  crop  until  the 
coffee  phint  is  exhausted,  say,  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  As  soon  as 
the  coffee  plant  reaches  a  height  of  4  feet  it  is  stunted  and  trimmed,  all 
young  sprouts  thereon  being  killed  oft*  in  order  to  force  all  the  strength 
into  the  fruit.  For  the  first  two  years  the  plant  produces  nothing ;  the 
third  year  it  yields  a  half  crop :  on  the  fourth  year  a  full  crop,  which 
runs  from  10,000  to  60,000  pounds  of  coffee  ready  for  the  market,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  per  cabelleria  of  33J  acres.  This  pro- 
duction continues  for  ten  or  more  years,  and  the  planter  can  gather  his 
crop  of  ca<  ao,  planted  as  above. 

Preparation  for  market — ^The  coffee  plant  blooms  in  January  to  April, 
then  the  berry  forms  and  is  ripe  for  picking  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber. The  negro  is  paid  for  picking  and  delivering  the  berry  at  the 
secadero  (a  large  platform  matde  of  stone,  covered  and  smoothed  with 
cement)  50  cents  per  bag.  It  is  calculated  that  100  pounds  of  berries 
yield  15  pounds  of  marketable  coffee.  Each  bag  of  berries  delivered  at 
the  secadero  must  contain  200  to  300  pounds,  and  a  good  workman  can 
pick  three  bags  per  day. 

The  berry  is  then  spread  on  the  secadero  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
dry.  How  long  this  takes  depends  wholly'on  the  weather.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  should  say  seventy-two  hours.  The  berries 
while  drying  are  repeatedly  raked  or  turned  over  to  quicken  the  proc- 
ess. During  this  process  great  watchfulness  is  required,  as  the  slight- 
est rain  would  ruin  the  berry.  To  prevent  this  covers  are  always 
ready  for  the  secadero:  These  are  cone-shaped,  and  when  the  berries 
are  raked  into  heaps  these  covers  completely  protect  them  from  rain 
and  dew. 

When  the  berries  are  completely  dried  they  are  put  into  the  "  molina 
de  pilar,'^  which  is  a  circular  trough,  usually  Ci»mented,  in  which  a  heavy 
wheel  made  of  hard  wood,  the  rim  plated  with  metal,  revolves.  This 
wheel  crushes  the  berry  and  leaves  the  bean.  Ox  or  mule  power  is  em- 
ployed. The  bean  is  then  put  into  the  blower  to  remove  all  particles 
of  the  outside  shell.  When  the  coffee  is  clean  it  is  again  put  into  the 
"  molina  de  pilar''  to  receive  a  polish.  If  the  color  is  too  light  a  little 
charcoal  is  put  into  the  trough  with  the  coffee. 

The  coffee,  after  this  process,  is  ready  to  be  put  into  bags  and  con- 
veyed to  market,  which  is  done  on  mule-back. 

Anotherprocess,notsomuchin  use  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cofiee 
is  exported,  is  washing.  The  berry  as  it  comes  from  the  playa,  is  put 
into  a  crusher  to  press  out  the  bean.  The  bean  falling  into  a  stone  basin 
is  left  therein  over  night  to  rid  it  of  the  gum  adhering  to  it.  The  next 
morning  the  basin  is  tilled  with  water  and  the  bean  washed.  This  proc- 
ess is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  when  the  coffee  is  spread  out  on  the 
secadero  to  dry. 

The  coffee  is  conveyed  to  market  on  mnleback  in  bags  of  about  102 
pounds  each,  a  mule  carrying  two  bags  and  traveling  10  leagues  per 
day.  The  cost  of  carrying  to  market  in  this  manner  runs  from  75  cents 
to  $1  per  load. 

Prices. — It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  prices  for  past  years  as 
there  are  no  statistics  thereof.  I  can  only  say  that  the  prices  from 
18G7  to  1886  have  ranged  from  $12  to  $20  per  100  pounds;  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  coffee,  and  no  doubt  to  trade  manipulations  also,  this 
last  crop  has  been  selling  as  high  as  $28  per  100  pounds,  with  every 
probability  of  these  prices  being  sustained. 

Cost  of  production, — Although  it  is  an  impossibility  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation based  on  figures,  I  can  safely  say  that  the  cost  of  producing  coffee 
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and  placing  it  on  the  market  never  exceeds  $10  per  100  pbunds,  so  that 
the  profits  at  present,  outside  of  all  possible  expenses  and  interest  on 
capital,  exceed  100  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  ruling, 
the  estates  in  working  condition  and  those  which  could  be  placed  in 
working  condition  with  very  little  outlay,  producing  a  crop  of  Ciicao 
and  coffee  valued  at  $20,000  (one-quarter  coffee  and  three-quarters  cacao), 
can,  under  ordinary  circumstauces,  place  the  crop  on  the  market  at  an 
actual  cost  of  less  than  $10,000.  Such  estates,  with  suflBcient  virgin  soil 
belonging  to  them  which  can  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cacao  and 
coffee,  can  be  purchased  at  from  $25,000  to  $30,000,  say  $5,000  more  than 
is  necessary  for  working  expenses  and  repairs  until  the  investor  can 
produce  sufficient  crop  to  return  him  capital  with  which,  to  go  on.  I 
feel  safe  in  asserting  that  an  investment  of  $35,000  in  a  cacao  and  coffee 
estate  would  realize  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  calculation 
is  based  on  the  old  prices,  not  on  the  present  high  figures.  The  risks  of 
such  an  investment  are  very  small.  Droughts  need  not  be  feared.  La- 
bor is  cheap  and,  if  properly  managed,  plentiful.  War,  such  as  devas- 
tated the  island  seven  and  twenty  years  ago,  is,  in  my  opinion,  possible 
no  more;  even  if  possible  it  will  be  confined  to  other  parts  of  the  island. 

Winter  resort. — It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  American  capitalists  do 
not  turn  their  attention  to  this  industry.  The  climate  can  only  be 
equaled  in  the  south  ot  Euroi)e.  As  a  winter  resort  the  coffee-growing 
district  of  this  province  is  unrivaled.  Fevers  natural  to  tropical  coun- 
tries are  unknown  here.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  vegetation  beau- 
tiful in  its  tropic  splendor,  the  rivers  always  full  of  water,  and  game, 
deer,  wild  pigs,  and  all  sorts  of  fowl  in  abundance.  Even  our  home 
fruits  and  vegetables  thrive  here,  and  with  very  little  outlay  it  is  possi- 
ble to  transfer  all  American  home  comfort^s  to  these  mountains. 

The  remaining  descendants  of  the  old  French  planters,  who  still  live 
on  the  estates  they  have  been  able  to  retain,  are  hospitable  and  gener- 
ous to  a  fault,  and  are  generally  well  educated  and  refined. 

Otto  V.  Reimer, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  October  11,  1887. 


CIEISTUEGOS. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  EEMNOER. 

In  no  part  of  this  consular  district  is  coffee  produced  at  present  suffi- 
cient for  local  consumption. 

Previous  to  the  insurrection — say  1858-1868 — in  this  island,  there 
were  several  coffee  plantations  in  the  mountains  back  of  Trinidad^  pro- 
ducing from  10,000  to  15,000  quintals  per  annum  of  superior  coffee. 
These  estates,  however,  were  destroyed  and  abandoned  during  the  war, 
and  the  amount  now  produced  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Henby  a,  EnNINGER, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

CienfuegoSj  September  9,  1887. 
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TRINIDAD  DE   CUBA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AGENT  PAL  AN. 

The  coffee  crop  here  is  not  safflcient  for  the  local  cx)n8dmptiony  al- 
though we  have  a  great  area  that  can  proiUice  the  best  coffee  in  the 
island,  as  reported  of  old.  Oar  crop  actually  is  only  52,000  pounds  of 
the  choicest  grade. 

Product  per  acre,  612  pounds;  area  cultivated,  85  acres;  suitable 
for  cultivation,  19,000  acres.  There  are  no  statistics  of  production. 
Average  of  consumption,  20,000  pounds.  No  export.  Pqce  during,  the 
selling  season  from  $8  to  $9  per  100  pounds,  but  this  year  it  averages 
from  $18  to  $26  per  100  pounds. 

In  this  district  the  choicest  grades  of  coffee  are  produced  regardless 
of  any  method  of  cultivation  or  preparation.  About  thirty  years  ago 
we  had  a  great  production  of  coft'eC;  but  at  that  time  it  commenced  to 
fall  back,  being  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  last  war.  Some 
cultivators  struggle  for  raising  the  coffee  plant  with  very  slow  success, 
restrained  as  they  are  by  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  island. 

Jos6  Palany  Magdaleno, 
Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Trinidad  de  Cuba,  September  26,  1887. 


PORTO  RICO. 

AGUADILLA  DISTRICT.* 

Porto  Rico. — The  island  of  Porto  Rrco,  l:)elonging  to  the  group  of  the 
four  Great  Antilles,  of  which  it  is  the  smallest,  has  an  area  of  10,000 
square  kilometers,  with  a  pretty  dense  population  of  800,000  inhabitants. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  departments,  named  Bayaman,  Are- 
cibo,  Aguadilla,  Mayaguez.  Ponce,  Guayama,  and  Humacas.  Hardly 
any  coffee  is  cultivated  in  the  latter  two  departments. 

Aguadilla. — ^The  third  department  (Aguadilla)  is  represented  by  the 
undersigned  (Consular  Agent  Ganslan<lt)  and  embraces  a  portion  of  the 
island  between  the  river  Guajatasa  northeast  and  the  north  frontier  of 
the  department  of  Mayaguez,  with  85,000  inhabitants,  dispersed  in  the 
country  and  the  following  towns  and  villages :  Aguadilla,  the  Port, 
Aguada,  Rincon,  and  Isabela,  near  the  coast,  and  Moca,  San  Sebastian, 
or  Pepino,  and  Lares,  in  the  interior. 

After  the  collapse  in  this  department  of  most  of  the  sugar  estates, 
in  consequence  of  bad  management  and  the  late  ruinous  prices,  coffee 
has  become  the  principal  export  article.  The  following  details,  in  de- 
fault of  reliable  municipal  and  Government  statistics,  with  regard  to 
queries  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  derived  from  the  most  prominent  dealers  in 
and  planters  of  coffee,  and  are  as  nearly  exact  as  possible. 

The  principal  coffee-producing  districts  are  in  this  department:  La- 
res, San  Sebastian,  Moca,  and  Isabela.  Aguada  and  Rincon  compara- 
tively give  little,  and  of  the  latter  locality  what  insignificant  quantity 
is  harvested  is  sold  to  Mayaguez,  on  account  of  the  greater  ^cilities 
that  port  offers  for  transportation.     For  this  reason  I  can  not  account 

*  Report  of  Consular  Ageut  Ganslandt,  dated  October  25,  1887. 
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for  the  exact  details  about  that  part  of  this  departmeat,  A  consider- 
able portion  of  coffee  from  Lares  and  San  Sebastian  goes  also  to  either 
Arecibo  or  Mayaguez;  the  road  to  Arecibo  being  shorter  than  to 
Aguadilla,  and  competition  from  Miayaguez,  a  great  coffee-exporting 
center,  being  very  brisk.  As  this  town  and  port  is,  however,  the  proper 
outlet  for  all  the  coffee  ^own  in  this  department,  the  long-felt  want  of 
a  railroad  to  Lares  (about  35  kilometers)  is  becoming  more  emphasized 
every  year.  The  bad  condition  of  the  roads  from  the  interior  renders 
transport  to  this  port  so  difficult,  that  merchants  and  planters  often 
prefer  to  sell  at  the  two  above-named  ports,  where,  as  I  have  already 
stiited,  either  access  is  easier  or  other  advantages  are  offered. 

Transportation. — Coffee  is  prepared  in  the  country  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  export,  the  better  grades,  however,  undergoing  at  this  port  certain 
manipulations,  about  which  I  shall  report  below.  It  is  transported  on 
mules  and  horses,  sometimes  in  carts,  when  the  state  of  the  roads  per- 
mits the  latter  mode.  Each  mule  or  horse  carries  two  bags  of  112 
pounds,  Spanish,  each,  one  bag  at  each  side,  and  although  in  this 
manner  thetcoffee  is  always  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  road,  rain, 
and  delay  of  several  days,  the  cost  of  such  transport  is  exorbitant,  viz, 
$1  50  to  $2.50  per  load,  according  to  the  weather.  The  former  of  the 
two  rates  q'uoted  is  higher  than  the  steamer  freight  is  to  the  north  of 
Europe.   ^' 

Production  and  prices. — The  following  table,  showing  the  production 
aud  |Trices  of  coffee,  is  compiled  on  the  basis  of  average  crops.  The 
result  of  same  varies  according  to  circumstances,  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  more  or  less  favorable  weather,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
crop  is  generally  followed  by  two  years  of  indifferent  yields,  as  the 
trees  can  not  give  large  crops  every  season.  The  average  production 
per  cuerda  runs  from  3J  to  four  quintals  for  good  to  3  qhintals  for  fair 
and  2^  for  bad. 

Production. 


Description. 

Districts  where  produced. 

Lares. 

San  Sebas- 
tian. 

Moca. 

leabela. 

A  r©»  under  coItiTmtion  (cnerdas) 

15,000 

30,000 

50,000 

2,  500  to  3, 000 

6,000 

12,000 

18,000 

2,000to2,500 

4,000 

20.000 

10.000 

1,500 

1,000 
2,000 

Area  capable  of  beine  t>ruaght  under  cultivation 
(eetimated) 

Production,  on  an  avenifice  (qnintals) 

2  500 

Consumption  (at  Aguadilla  3,000) 

1,000 

Prices. 


Crop  of— 

1880-'81. 

1881-'82. 

1882-'83. 

1883-'84. 

1884-'85. 

1886-'86. 

18e6-'87. 

1887-'88. 

Laren: 

Opening  (Oct)... 
Ckming  (Hay)... 

$16.00 
12.00 

$11.50 
11. 00 

$12.00 
13.00 

$14.  no 
15.00 

13.50 
16.00 

13.00 

16.00 

$12.50 
11.00- 

14.00 
11.50 

12.00 

11.00 

$11.00 
15.00 

12.00 
12.50- 

10.00 

12.00 

$15.00 
21.00 

13.00 
20.00 

14.00 

19.00 

$24.00 

Opening  (Sept.).. 

23.00 

Closing  (Feb.)... 

Hoca: 

ODeninff(S6Dt.).. 



2**.  00 

Closine  (Feb.)... 

KOTB. — 1  Spanish  milntal  is  eqiial  to  101.47  ponntls,  Amorican.  1,000  cnerdas,  Spanish,  are  equal  to 
AboQt408  hectares.  The  quotatipDHin  doHiirs  are  cuirent  money  of  the  country,  about  75  cents  United 
^'       »coin,  but  constantly  fluntnatm:. 
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ExjporU, 


Annaal  re- 
port of— 


Crop  of- 


Exported  to — 


Sept.  80. 1881- . 
Sept.  30, 1882.. 
Sept.  30, 1883.. 
Jnne30.168i 
Jnne30. 1885 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 


Annual  re- 
port of— 


,  Sept  30, 1881 
Sept  30, 1882 
Sept  30, 1883 
June  30, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885.. 
JuneSO.  18H6.. 
Jnne30,1887  . 


ie80-'81 
188l-'82 
1882-'83 
1883-'84 
188l-'85 
lK85-'86 
1888-'87 


United 
States. 


QuintaU. 
560 


370 


Great 
Britain. 


QuintaU. 

4,008 

814 

1,468 


085 


Channel, 
f.o. 


QuifUaU. 
6,300 
6,250 
4,015 


Spain  and 

Gibraltar, 

f.o. 


QuintaU. 
6,713 
2.271 
8.121 
6,355 
1,502 
2.410 
4,455 


Germany. 


Quintals. 
6,156 
1,520 
3,348 
150 
4.598 
2. 0.^ 
2,067 


France. 


Holluid. 


QuintaU. 

QuintaU. 

8,205 

4,820 

8,900 

4.171 

10,992 

1,545 

6,520 

1,545 

20,306 

94i 

J,  156 

1,173 

4,991 

194 

Crop  of— 

Island  of 
Caba. 

QuintaU. 

1880-'81 

29,764 

1881-'82 

13. 121 

1882-'83 

15,041 

,  1883-'84 

13, 865 

18H4-'85 

17,750 

1885-'86 

13,326 

lfc88-'87 

18,390 

Coastwise. 


QuintaU. 
1,381 
1, 540 
735 


1,414 

1,470 
905 


Italy. 


Austria. 


Quintals,    i   QuintaU. 


819 
4,423 
4. 138 
7,796 
6,365 
3,933  I 


3, 155 

2«0 

4,440 

1,083 

610 


Sweden. 


QuintaU. 


.177 


Total 


Quintalt, 
60,006 
34,406 
52,844 
31, 228 
60.000 
43,410 
35,515 


Cultivation. — The  modus  of  same  generally  in  this  department  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  assured  that  it  would  be  possible  to  attain  a 
production  of  6  quintals  Spanish  per  cuerda  and  more  if  care,  attention, 
and  money  were  not  spared.  The  best  lands  are  considered  to  be  those 
of  the  woody  hills  in  the  interior,  where  very  little  sun  reaches  the  trees 
and  frequent  rains  preserve  the  moisture  of  the  ground.  The  principal 
requirement  for  a  favorable  growth  of  coftee  is  the  existence  of  abundant 
shade  from  young  trees,  and  thus  before  the  coifee  plants  are  s^t 
bananas,  plantains,  and  certain  quickly-growingandshade-spendingtrees 
have  to  be  planted,  under  which  the  young  coffee  trees  prosper  after- 
wards. The  cost  of  planting  one  cuerda,  almost  equal  to  one  English 
acre  and  about  40  areas,  which  contains  from  700  to  1,000  trees,  clear- 
ing the  soil,  weeding  same  four  times  a  year,  manuring,  planting  some 
400  shade  trees,  and  an  equal  number  of  plantains,  etc.,  comes  up  to 
$50  for  three  years,  the  time  required  for  the  young  coffee  tree  to  pro- 
duce. The  trees  will  last  for  about  fifteen  years  with  very  little  further 
care  and  expense,  as  they  merely  have  to  be  clipped  after  each  crop. 

Preparation. — When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  from  August  to  November,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality,  it  is  carefully  picked  and  is  then  put  through  a 
crushing  apparatus,  which  breaks  the  cherry-colored  outer  stout  shell 
which  incloses  the  two  berries  contained  in  each  fruit,  separating  one 
berry  from  the  other.  A  small  jet  of  water  falling  on  the  roller  focili- 
tates  this  operation.  The  grains  are  then  placed  in  a  tank,  where 
they  remain  some  time.  The  water  causes  a  slight  fermentation  to  set 
in,  which  removes  the  slimy  and  sweetish  substance  by  which  the  ber- 
ries are  surrounded.  '  This  requires  about  twelve  hours.  They  are  after- 
wards thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water,  then  carefully  spread  on  can- 
vas, or  on  a  glacis,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  several  days, 
which  dry  the  grains,  and  bleach  the  hush  which  still  encircles  each 
berry.  The  grains  then  go  into  what  is  called  here  a  "  tahona,"  a  kind 
of  mill,  driven  by  animal,  water,  or  steam  power,  consisting  of  two 
heavy  wooden  wheels  revolving  in  a  circular  box,  the  wheels  crushing 
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the  whitish  and  brittle  husk  iu  which  the  grain  is  yet  embedded.  The 
coffee  is  then  winnowed  and  ready  for  sale. 

Quality. — With  regard  to  the  various  grades  or  qualities  of  coffee  of 
this  department,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  cofiee  from  Isabela,  Moca,  and 
Aguada,  growipg  mostly  near  to  the  coast  on  low  lands,  and  sometimes 
even  in  sandy  soil,  without  much  attention  besstowed  upon  it,  shows  a 
small  berry,  grayish  color,  and  imperfectly-developed  beans.  This 
quality  is  here  called  "Pueblo."  It  goes  mostly  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  better  kinds  of  some,  however,  go  to  the  north  of  Europe,  chiefly 
to  France,  etc.  After  arrival  at  this  port  it  is  again  passed  tiirough 
winnowing  mills,  which  throw  out  the  dust,  the  husks,  any  small  stones, 
or  whatever  other  impurities  are  yet  mixed  up  with  the  coffee. 

The  better  descriptions,  coming  from  Lares  and  Sati  Sebastian,  going 
under  the  nameof  *'  Hacienda,"  are  much  more  carefully  prepared,  partly 
on  the  spot,  partly  in  the  interior.  The  following  is  adescription  of  the 
operationsapplied  to  Hacienda  coffee.  During  late  years  steam  and 
water  power  have  replaced  the  former  cattle-driven  husking-machines, 
as  the  trade  nowadays  requires  the  removal  of  the  beans,  and  turn  out, 
besides,  the  pea-berry  coffee  (in  Spanish  caracolillo),  which  obtains 
about  $2  more  than  the  best  picked  Hacienda  coffee.  The  final  opera- 
tion which  is  applied  to  Hacienda  coffee  is  the  picking  by  hand  of  any 
black,  imperfectly  developed,  or  partly-crushed  grains  which  yet  remain, 
and  during  the  season  hundreds  of  women  and  children  are  occupied  by 
the  merchants  of  this  port,  who  pay  for  picking  at  the  rate  of  26  cents 
per  112  pounds  Spanish. 

This  superior  quality  from  Lares  and  San  Sebastian  is  of  a  light 
greejish-bluish  color  naturally,  and  of  pretty  large  and  regular  size. 
It  goes  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Austria,  etc. 
To  coffee  shipped  to  Spain,  the  Mediterranean  and  Genoa,  which  latter 
is  one  of  the  principal  consuming  ports,  a  somewhat  darker  hue  is  arti- 
ficially added.  • 

For  inspection  of  the  Department  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  sam- 
ples of  the  different  qualities  which  this  market  offers,  kindly  furnished 
by  friends  of  mine  who  are  extensively  interested  in  the  trade. 

Coffee  to  Europe  is  now  mostly  shipped  in  double  bags,  of  about  150 
pounds'  weight  each ;  to  the  island  of  Cuba  in  bags  of  180  to  200  pounds. 
To  the  United  States  hardly  any  coffee  goes  from  this  island. 

Trials  have  been  made  here  to  cultivate  Liberia  and  Mocha  coffee. 
Both  kinds  grow  well,  but  are  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  as  the  production 
is  insignificant.  The  seeds  were  procured  and  distributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  island,  which,  unfortunately,  does  very  little  to  stimu- 
late and  protect  the  cultivation  and  development  of  this  branch  of  ag- 
riculture, so  important  in  its  results  and  yet,  it  must  be  said,  in  its  in- 
fancy, when  the  area  under  cultivation  and  the  one  susceptible  to  be 
cultivated  are  being  compared.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
present  favorable  prices  will  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  extend  coffee  plant- 
ing, the  progress  of  which  on  a  larger  scale  has,  during  late  years,  been 
hampered  by  the  high  State  taxes,  low  prices,  and  the  want  of  means 
and  credit  of  the  rural  population  at  large. 

ABECIBO  DISTRICT.* 

Production. — Average  product  per  acre  about  5  quintals.  Area  un- 
der cultivation,  about  10,000  acres.  Area  capable  of  being  brought 
under  cultivation,  about  20,000  acres. 

*  Report  of  Consular  Agent  Wolf. 
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Export  and  consumption. — Of  the  50,000  quintals  produced  in  this 
district,  about  4,000  quintals  are  consumed  here;  about  16,000  quintals 
are  taken  by  Cuba,  and  the  balance,  say,  30,000  quintals,  are  shipped 
to  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  No  positive  figures  can 
be  given  as  to  the  exact  qualitity  of  each  crop  taken  by  the  respective 
nations. 

Prices. — Present  average  price  (beginning  of  crop),  $20  to  $24  per 
quintal,  according  to  quality.  Average  price  during  recent  years,  $15 
to  $20  per  quintal. 

QuaUty. — Three  grades  or  qualities  of  coftee  are  prepared  with  the 
ordinary  bean  produced,  viz :  First  class,  called  ^^ Hacienda ;^^  selected 
bean  of  large  and  even  size.  Second  class,  called  ^^ Pueblo;^  superior 
bean  not  selected.  Third-class,  called  ^^Gorrienie;^^  inferior  quality, 
with  whitish  beans  ;  taken  generally  by  Cuba. 

There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  coffee  collected  which  is  called  '^Cara-  * 
colillo,"  a  small,  round,  and  handsome  bean,  which  is  worth  about  $2 
per  quintal  above  the  other  best  quality. 

Preparation, — Coffee  is  picked  largely  by  females,  and  is  passed 
through  steam-mills,  where  it  gets  separated,  cleaned,  and  polished. 

PONCE  DISTRICT.* 

Production  and  area. — The  production  averages  5  quintals  of  coffee  to 
the  acre.  The  area  under  coffee  cultivation  is  estimated  at  44,000 
acres.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any  fixed  figure  for  the  area  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  under  cultivation ;  it  is,  however,  of  considerable 
extent,  at  the  lowest  calculation  200,000  acres,  besides  which  all  the 
irrigable  land  now  in  sugar  cultivation  can  be  converted  to  this  use 
should  sugar-cane  ultimately  prove  unremuneratlve..  The  lands  now 
planted  with  sugar-cane  offer  considerable  advantages.  Irrigation  is 
generally  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  these  lands,  hence  on  them  could 
be  grown  simultaneously  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  quality  of  the  coffee 
might  not  be  of  such  fine  grade  as  that  grown  on  the  high  lands,  but 
this  would  be  more  than  equalized  by  the  larger  quantity  produced, 
while  the  cocoa  in  itself  would  be  a  most  valuable  crop.  The  quality  of 
the  little  cocoa  produced  in  the  district  is  very  fine,  comparing  favorably 
with  that  of  Caracas. 

Exports  and  consumption. — Tlie  quantity  of  coffee  produced  varied 
from  year  to  year,  depending  chiefly  on  the  weather.  The  crop  of 
1886-'87  was  a  small  one,  giving  a  total  of  13,500,000  pounds,  of  which 
about  12,000,000  pounds  were  exported  and  the  balance  consumed  at 
home.    Of  the  quantity  exported  there  was  taken  by — 

Pounds. 

Spain 780,000 

Franco 5,031,400 

Germany 1,444,200 

Ausfcria 1,655,500 

Cuba 2,767,800 

Italy 144,380 

United  Kingdom 355,000 

Little  or  none  of  this  coffee  goes  to  the  United  States. 

Price*.— Prices  during  the  crops  of  the  years  from  1882  up  to  1885 
were  steadily  from  $12  to  $10  ])er  quintal.  That  of  1886  sold  at  still 
better  prices,  say  from  $16  to  $20,  and  towards  its  close  even  $25  per 
quintal  was  readily  paid. 

'Keport  of  Consular  Agent  Finla^-^,  October  26,  1887, 
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Qtuility. — The  coffee  is  generally  classed  and  paid  for  as  firsts  and 
seconds  for  exporting  grades,  while  a  third  unclassable  grade  enters 
into  consnmption. 

Firsts  are  product  of  the  Highlands,  a  fine,  large,  colorly  grain,  differ- 
ing slightly  Irom  the  Arabian,  coffee  in  quality.  Seconds  are  cropped 
from  the  lower  lands,  the  prices  of  one  and  the  other  quality.  Thp 
hnsking,  washing,  and  drying  of  the  coffee  by  the  grower  before  bring- 
ing to  market  makes  the  quality  and  price  to  a  great  degree. 

The  purchaser  in  turn,  however,  has  it  repassed  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  separate  the  large  grains  from  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  then 
passed  through  the  polishing  mill  (tahoua)  and  indigo  added  to  give 
it  the  color  best  suited  to  the  market  for  which  it  is  intended. 

This  latter  operation  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  quality  of  the 
coffee,  and  tends  only  to  improve  its  appearance. 

Cost  of  cultivation. — The  average  cost  of  caring  for  the  coffee  crop, 
aft^  it  has  been  well  established,  is  about  $6  the  quintal ;  picking  about  ' 
$1  per  quintal;  hnsking,  washing,  etc.,  $1  per  quintal,  and  transporta- 
tion to  market  $1  per  quintal.    Coffee  growing  is  hence  considered  very 
lucrative.  ^  .  - 

SAN  JUAN  DISTBICr.* 

Production. — ^The  average  product  of  grain  coffee  per  acre  is  about 
600  pounds,  but  much  /depends  on  the  season  and  age  of  the  trees. 
For  instance,  after  an  extraordinary  yield,  the  following  year  is  a  mod- 
erate one.  Again,  if  the  trees  are  young,  say  from  two  to  four  years 
old,  the  yield  is  small  in  proportion,  whilst  from  five  to  twenty-five, 
and  in  some  localities  up  to  forty  years  and  even  more,  the  trees  con- 
tinue to  produce  in  fulhforce.  After  this,  as  the  trees  become  old,  the 
yield  lessens.  The  best  mode  to  adopt  then  is  to  cut  down. the  trees 
about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  when  the  stump  will  sprout  out  anew 
and  in  a  couple  of  years  the  trees  will  commence  to  bear  again  for  a 
series  of  years  as  before,  and  as  though  newly  planted.  There  is  only 
one  crop  yearly,  which  commences  in  September  and  ends  the  latter 
part  of  December. 

Cultivation. — Each  acre  contains  700  trees  beside  shade  trees.  The 
Spanish  acre  is  75  varas  each  way,  or  5,625  square  varas.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  coffee  requires  shade  more  to  develop  the  tree  than  to 
produce. 

The  coffee  tree  requires  little  expense;  once  a  year  it  is  cleared  of 
dry  leaves.  No  grass  or  weed  of  any  kind  grows  under  it.  In  picking 
the  ripe  berries,  also  from  weight  of  the  fruit,  the  branches  usually 
hang  down,  and  after  crop  is  gathered  the  branches  require  to  be 
shoved  up  and  straightened,  whilst  broken  branches  should  be  pruned. 
The  picking  of  the  berry  is  done  by  men,  women,  and  children,  as  the 
work  is  light,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  picking  to  pick  the  berry  only, 
leaving  on  the  branch  the  small  stem,  otherwise  it  will  affect  the  next 
yearns  crop. 

The  area  under  cultivation  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,4(K)  acres,  and 
from  12,000  to  15,000  more  could  be  utilized.  Meadows  and  flat  lands 
are  not  solicited  for  coffee  growing,  high  rolling  and  mountainous  places 
being  best.  Up  to  fifty  years  ago  this  district  produced  much  coffee 
and  cacao,  the  latter  of  good  quality ;  but  as  the  sugar  cane  offered 
better  inducements,  those  plants  were  wantonly  destroyed,  either  for 
fuel  or  cut  down  and  lelt  to  decay.    Coffee  production  has  thus  been 

*  Report  of  Consul  Conroy,  dated  October,  1887, 
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greatly  reduced,  and  cacao,  which  is  not  so  hardy  and  requires  more 
care,  is  at  present  almost  extinct. 

Export. — The  exports  of  coifee  for  San  Juan  during  the  year  1886 
amounted  to  7,065,524  pounds.  The  total  production  of  the  district  is 
almost  double  this  amount,  as  about  half  of  the  yield  is  consumed  in 
the  island. 

Prices. — The  prices  usually  range  from  9  to  15  centa  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  quality.;  but  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  small  crop  and 
brisk  demand  from  abroad,  the  present  prices  run  from  18  to  26  cents. 

Quality. — There  is  only  one  kind  of  coflFee  grown  in  this  district,  the 
flat  grain  of  fair  size,  each  berry  containing  two  grains;  the  different, 
qualities  arising  from  care  and  condition. 

Preparation  for  market — There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  the  coffee 
for  market.  One  by  the  dry  process;  that  is,  as  the  ripe  berry  is  picked 
it  is  placed  in  heaps  of  about  500  pounds  and  spread  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  heaped  up  at  night  and  covered  from  the  dew  and  rain ;  the 
pulp  of  the  berry  as  it  dries  wilts,  becomes  hard  and  black,  and  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  grains.  When  perfectly  dry  the  grains  are  sep- 
arated, cleaned,  and  ready  for  market  It  is  claimed  that  in  this  manner 
superior  tasting  coffee  is  produced.  In  drying  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  masonry  of  the  secadero  the  pulp  throws 'out  a  dark  sugary 
stuff',  like  very  thick  and  dark  molasses,  which  flavors  the  grain.  This 
mode  is  only  practiced  by  moderate  producers,  as,  besides  being  more 
expensive,  large  quantities  could  not  be  handled  without  having  ex- 
tensive secaderos,  and  even  then  much  would  become  mildewed  before 
drying. 

The  other  mode,  followed  by  the  majority,  is  the  washing  process. 
As  the  berry  is  picked  it  is  placed  in  a  round  vat,  containing  a  large 
wooden  wheel  moved  around  by  oxen  or  horses,  where  the  berries  are 
mashed.  It  is  then  flooded  with  water.  The  grain  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom, whilst  the  pulp  floats  and  is  thus  removed.  The  grain  is  then 
dried  and  prepared  for  market.  Besides  the  pulp,  there  is  an  inner 
thin  silvery  skin  which  adheres  closely  to  the  grains  in  both  proc- 
esses, which  is  difiBcult  to  separate,  and  this  is  done  by  placing  the 
dry  coffee  (at  any  time)  in  a  round  pit,  containing  two  large  and 
heavy  wheels  of  hard  wood,  say  of  about  5J  feet  diameter  and  6  to 
8  inches  thick;  wooden  ones  are  preferable  to  iron.  The  pit  can  con- 
tain about  800  pounds  of  dry  grain  coffee,  and  in  placing  the  wheels  in 
rapid  motion,  with  a  sprinkler  of  about  a  gallon  of  water  the  coffee  is 
moistened.  This  with  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  and  friction  of  grains 
^  with  one  another  detaches  the  silvery  film,  dries  the  coffee  in  about 
'forty  to  fifty  minutes,  and  gives  the  grain  a  polish  of  a  natural  bluish 
drab  color.  It  is  then  passed  to  the  fan  mill  and  directly  to  the  classi- 
fiers. The  fan  separates  the  perfect  from  the  broken  grains,  dust,  and 
skin,  and  the  classifiers  (one  for  each  grade  or  class  of  grain)  separate 
the  grain  into  four  sizes — round,  large  flat,  medium,  and  small — though 
for  all  purposes  it  is  sufficient  in  two  classes,  the  flat  and  the  round. 
When  the  coffee  is  properly  cured  and  cleaned  the  large,  small,  round, 
or  broken  grains  are  equal  in  flavor,  but  buyers  pay  more  for  the  round, 
next  for  the  large  grains;  rejecting,  when  too  many,  broken  grains.  If 
the  coffee  looks  stained  black  the  flavor  is  very  inferior.  This  comes 
from  mildew,  etc. 

The  flavor  of  coffee  is  so  delicate  that  by  only  allowing  the  ripe  berry 
to  remain  four  days  on  the  damp  ground,  it  takes  an  earthy  flavor  and 
tends  to  darken  the  grain. 
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Statement  ehowing  the  destination  of  coffee  exported  from  the  island  of  Porto  Bico  during 

the  pear  1886. 

PouDds. 

Anstria 601,800 

Caba : 12,218,844 

Spanish  possessions * 1,045,024 

England 361.922 

I'^rance 7,742,690 

Germany 3,3iU,920 

Italy 1,594,772 

Spain .• 5,187,308 

United  States 1,478,892 

Totalinl886 33,623,172 

Total  amount  exported  in — 

1885 41,982.610 

1884 66,873,106 

1883 , 37,024,646 

1882 25,190,070 

1881.... 46,755,648 

1880 ' 20,479,200 


HAYTI, 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  THOMPSON. 

It  is  believed  by  European  connoisseurs  that  the  flavor  of  Haytian 
cofi'ee  is  unequaled  by  any  coffee  in  the  world.  In  the  United  States 
such  is  not  the  case,  but  I  imagine  the  reason  to  be  that  as  compared 
to  European  consumption  but  little  "caf(6  noir"  is  drunk;  any  coffee 
therefore  is  used  with  cream,  which  divides  the  flavor  of  the  coffee. 

As  an  article  of  export  coffee  has  ever  ranked  as  the  chief  export  of 
Hayti.  .  • 

CULTIVATION 

In  coffee  Arabica,  after  Morean  St.  M6ry,  one  carrean*  of  land,  if 
there  is  an  abundant  crop,  will  produce  6,000  livrest  of  coffee  prepared 
for  the  market.  The  historic  island  of  Santo  Domingo  is  composed  of 
0,000,000  hectares  of  laud  approximately,  of  which  about  two-thirds  be- 
longs to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  one  third  to  the  Republic  of 
Hayti.  In  the  one-third  belonging  to  this  Republic  there  are  perhaps 
3,000  hectares  in  cultivation  of  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  logwood,  mahogany, 
tewanas,  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
could  be  15,000  hectares  of  land  brought  under  cultivation  of  the 
2,000,000  hectares  belonging  to  the  Haytians.  In  the  year  1881  the 
exportation  of  coffee  from  Hayti  amounted  to  78,615,000  pounds  (livrest) 
in  round  numbers;  now  allowing  each  coffee,  tree  at  a  good  harvest  to 
produce  3  pounds  of  prepared  coffee  we  find  that  in  the  year  1881  Bayti 
must  have  possessed  at  least  26,205,000  coffee  trees,  considering  alone 
the  figures  of  exportation.  Now  to  show  the  value  of  labor,  suppose  that 
the  planters  had  been  continually  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of 
their  coffee  trees,  there  would  have  naturally  resulted  an  augmentation 
of  the  harvest  from  that  year ;  but  to  the  contrar\^,  in  1882  there  was  a 
decrease  of  26,000  pounds  and  in  1883  of  33,000  pounds,  as  shown  later 


*  One  carrean  =  100  square  meters.    Hectare,  2,471  acres, 
t  Pounds  (French  )=abont  500  grams. 
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on.  To  be  a  true  cultivator  of  coflFee  one  must  live  a  very  active  life,  as 
the  trees  require  contiuual  care. 

Tbe  bigh  regions  are  the  best  for  tbe  coffee  plant,  or  on  very  irregular 
ground.  A  great  quantity  of  coffee  sows  itself;  that  is  to  say,  the  cof- 
fee berries  that  fall  or  are  thrown  down  at  the  time  of  gathering.  Many 
fall  at  the  time  of  maturity,  caused  by  rats  in  this  manner:  Eats,  at- 
tracted by  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit,  but  not  willing  to  risk  themselves 
on  the  branches,  cut  them  at  their  shoot,  which  causes  the  whole  branch 
to  fall  with  both  ripe  and  green  fruit,  and  from  the  quantity  that  thus 
falls  to  the  ground  each  berry  that  is  in  a  condition  to  germinate  grows. 

The  flowering  period  is  interesting  to  follow ;  it  is  carried  on  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  temperature  of  tbe  region.  First,  the  tree  covers 
itself  with  beautiful  white  flowers  of  a  delicious,  penetrating  odor, 
which,  seen  in  the  half  obscurity  of  the  opening  or  closing  day,  cause 
the  plantation  to  resemble  a  collection  of  white  phantoms. 

Gradually,  as  you  rise  and  gain  the  heights,  this  flowering  follows  the 
course.  About  January,  February,  and  March  all  places  are  in  flower, 
and  if  the  rain  favor  certain  quarters  and  the  winds  do  not  come  with 
too  much  violence  such  places  will  furnish  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  flrst  flowering  is  followed  by  a  second,  and  finally  a  third,  and  as 
they  gradually  follow  each  other  monthly  it  is  easily  to  be  understood 
that  the  same  tree,  even  the  same  branch,  has  fruit  varying  in  size  and 
degree  of  maturity. 

The  fruit  of  the  December  flowers,  for  example,  ripen  first,  but  as 
they  had  been  turned  a  yellow  color  by  the  burning  sun  of  June  and 
July,  give  but  an  indifterent  product;  those  of  January  ripen  about 
September  or  October,  and  in  the  extremely  elevated  localities  where 
the  temperature  remains  at  16  to  18  degrees  Reaumur,  they  are  the  latest 
to  ripen,  so  up  to  March  and  April  tbe  trees  are  still  covered  with  fruit 
that  present  the  berry  in  all  its  different  state  of  development. 

The  cultivator,  careful  about  his  crop,  picks  gradually  the  flrst  fruit 
that  ripens,  dries  and  keeps  them  for  his  personal  use  j  if  not  sufficient 
for  the  year,  at  least  for  the  first  mouths  of  the  year. 

When  maturity  is  pronounced,  unable  to  gather  all  the  coffee  himself, 
however  large  his  family  may  be,  he  provides  provisions,  invites  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  who  sometimes  come  from  a  great  distance,  and 
at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  aided  by  the  favorite  beverage,  "  tafia,"  they 
disperse  themselves  everywhere  and  pick. 

The  whole  crop  is  gathered  in  heaps  that  are  left  exposed  to  the  rain 
and  sun  during  a  time  necessary  for  the  pulp  to  rot.  The  larger  the 
heap  is  the  quicker  the  decomposition  of  the  pulp.  The  bean  itself  is 
covered  with  a  water-proof  skin  called  "parchment.''  Between  this 
parchment  and  the  outer  skin  there  is  a  sweet,  gummy  pulp,  susceptible 
of  an  almost  instantaneous  decomposition.  See  a  heap  of  beautiful 
cherries  freshly  gathered  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  red,  of  an  admirable  fresh- 
ness ;  leave  it  for  one  night  to  tbe  dew  and  on  tbe  morrow  to  the  sun 
and  of  that  pretty  sight  of  the  evening  before  you  see  but  a  putrescent 
mass.  Scarcely  twenty-lour  hours  were  necessary  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. 

A  medium  heap,  say  of  10  barrels,  which  is  equal  to  about  330  pounds 
of  prepared  coftee,  is  left  thus  abandoned  from  five  to  six  days,  then  it  is 
spread  out,  exposed  to  tbe  sun  <luring  tbe  following  seven  or  eight  days. 
The  rain  may  come  without  spoiling  the  cott'ee,  because  the  skin  not  be- 
ing cracked  tbe  water  can  not  penetrate ;  but  when,  assisted  by  the 
sun,  the  envelope  splits  or  is  sufficiently  dry  to  decompose  by  coming 
in  contact  with  water  this  whole  proceeding  requires  great  care  from 
the  cultivator.    Tbe  berries  should  be  covered  as  soon  as  the  weather 
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has  a  cloudy  appearance,  without  which  the  coffee  may  suffer  and  run 
the  risk  of  being  spoiled  should  the  rain  fall. 

The  cultivator  has  not  to  undergo  a  heavy  expense  to  produce  a  cover. 
It  is  obtained  with  "  taches;  ^  that  is,  the  outer  covering  of  the  leaf  that 
surrounds  the  cabbage  heart  of  the  palm  tree,  which  once  a  month  de- 
taches itself  and  from  its  own  weight  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  abso- 
lutely water-proof,  and  with  a  half  dozen  of  these  taches  sewed  together 
you  have  an  excellent  cover.  Buckets  for  carrying  water  are  made 
with  these  taches,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  leaks  out. 

After  fifteen  days,  if  the  sun  has  been  favorable,  the  cultivator  per- 
ceives that  his  coffee  is  dry ;  the  sound  also  indicates  this  to  him  if  he 
breaks  two  or  three  berries  between  his  teeth.  The  coffee  is  then  hulled 
or  stored  away  to  sell  later. 

To  hull  it  a  "canof^  trough  is  used,  into  which  the  coffee  is  thrown 
and  a  pestle  used  to  beat  it  (the  quantity  put  in  is  according  to  the  size 
of  the* trough);  then  several  persons  take  pestles  and  pound  away, each 
one  trying  to  outdo  the  other.  This  finished,  it  is  vanned  5  the  vanuer 
(or  sifter)  is  simply  a  flat  basket  made  of  willow. 

The  coffee  hulled,  the  sifter  is  half  filled  and  then  it  is  shaken  up  and 
down;  thus  the  dust  is  thrown  off,  the  little  pieces  of  broken  coffee 
gather  in  one  end,  and  the  good  coffee  in  the  other.  The  women  are 
very  skillful  in  this  kind  of  work.  When  this  is  done  the  coffee  is  ready 
to  be  sent  to  town. 

Some  lafge  plantations  have  preserved  the  mills  of  the  French  before 
the  events  occurred  that  drove  them  from  the  island.  Here  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  design.  The  circle  is  made  of  sand  and  large  stones 
united  together  with  mortar:  the  circle  is  about  1  foot  high ;  the  coffee 
is  thrown  into  it ;  a  horse,  oy  walking,  turns  a  heavy  wooden  wheel, 
which  crushes  the  exterior  covering  of  the  coffee  and  finishes  by  taking 
off  even  the  fine  skin  that  is  to  be  found  under  the  parchment,  thus  hull- 
ing it  very  well,  but  a  great  deal  is  broken,  for  this  method  is  primitive 
and  very  imperfect.     (See  drawing.) 


Anolont  mill  of  the  Fnnoh  for  crnahing  the  exterior  covering  of  the  coffee  berry. 
GLACIS  FOR  DRYING  COFFEE. 

In  the  country  the  natives  make  their  glacis  as  follows: 
The  ground  is  flattened  as  much  as  possible,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  harvest  season  they  weed  the 
No.  98 9  ^  T 
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place ;  it  is  on  this  flat  surface  that  the  coffee  is  spread  out  and  dried. 
When  the  harvest  is  over  the  weeds  grow  up  again.  About  the  ripen- 
ing season  they  weed  it,  and  from  the  frequent  treading  over  the  place 
it  ends  in  becoming  a  hard  surface  and  quite  a  fair  though  rudimentary 


Glacis  at  Petion-Ville.    Workmen  raking  over  the  coffee  placed  there  to  dry. 

glacis,  but  which  has  cost  absolutely  nothing.  If  they  would  little  by 
little  arrange  these  glaces  the  product  would  be  better;  this  could  be 
done  by  paving,  and  over  this  paving  passing  a  coat  of  cement. 
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The  glacis  made  simply  as  large  wooden  platforms  with  a  sliding 
cover  are  now  thought  to  be  better  than  those  made  of  cement,  for  they 
retain  the  heat  longer  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  whereas  the  cement 
becomes  almost  immediately  cold.  At  the  coffee  works  at  Petion-Yille 
they  have  dispensed  entirely  with  the  cement-covered  glacis. 

It  is  generally  in  front  of  the  house  or  in  close  proximity  to  it  that  the 
cultivator  places  his  glaces,  one  or  more  of  them,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  plantation. 

NEGESSABT  CASE  TO  KEEP  COFFEE  PLANTS  HEALTHY. 

When  there  is  found  on  the  coffee  trees  dead. branches,  or  green  ones 
half  broken  or  braised  by  the  carelessness  of  the  gatherer  or  by  any 
other  accident,  they  must  be  trimmed  off  up  to  the  living  wood  in  the 
shape  of  the  mouth  of  a  flute  and  damp  earth  applied  to  the  wound. 

The  moment  that  the  leaves  of  a  coffee  tree  turn  yellow  the  earth 
around  the  roots  should  be  dug  and  examined  to  see  if  the  roots  are  not 
attacked  by  worms  or  white  lice.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  rubbed 
with  earth,  made  into  mud,  to  kill  these  insects,  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  around  the  tree  should  be  taken  away  and  fresh  rich  earth  mixed 
with  ashes  and  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  substituted,  well  pressed 
down  around  the  roots  with  the  hand,  and  some  of  the  branches  should 
be  trimmed  off  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  space  dug  around  the 
tree.  If  the  earth  is  not  sufficiently  damp  care  should  be  taken  to 
water  it.  If  these  means  fail,  and  after  some  time  the  coffee  tree  still 
continues  to  wither,  it  should  be  trimmed  down  as  near  to  the  ground 
as  possible.  If  it  preserves  vigor,  and  there  is  not  a  local  vice  in  the 
soil,  it  will  throw  out  new  sprouts.  When  these  are  weak,  the  strong- 
est  should  be  allowed  to  remain  and  the  weaker  ones  trimmed  off  as 
near  the  body  of  the  tree  as  possible,  but  not  all  should  be  trimmed  off  at 
the  same  time,  however,  but  in  succession,  and  at  several  days' intervaL 
If  this  treatment  does  not  succeed  and  the  tree  dies,  the  place  occupied 
by  the  tree  should  be  dug  up  and  a  hole  much  larger  and  deeper  made, 
the  earth  should  be  dug  out  and  thrown  some.distance  away,  because 
it  is  to 'be  feared  that  there  exists  some  vicious  property  in  it.  The 
hole  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  rain  for  some 
months^  afterwards  another  tree  should  be  planted  in  the  same  place, 
patting  in  fresh  rich  earth. 

When  lice  are  found  on  the  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  the  coffee 
tree  the  same  treatment  is  recommended  as  when  the  leaves  turn  yel- 
low. These  trees  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  disease  that  is  not  in- 
digenous to  them.  The  leaves  and  branches  and  often  the  fruit  of  coffee 
trees  are  at  times  more  or  less  covered  with  a  black  gum;  this  is  an 
exudation  of  the  sap,  which  remains  on  the  exterior,  and  there  exudes 
and  dries  up,  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  sap.  Old  trees  are 
more  subject  to  this  disease  than  young  ones. 

The  turning  yellow  of  the  leaves  described  above  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  disease ;  it  is  a  warning  given  by  the  tree  that  it  needs  un- 
loading, which  must  not  be  neglected  as  soon  as  the  fruit  becomes  red. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  coffee-pickers  take  off  the  berry  only, 
leaving  the  stem,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  bark. 

ORGANIZING  COFFEE  PLANTATIONS. 

It  is  advisable  to  choose  for  transplanting  strong,  healthy  trees,  about 
15  or  18  inches  high,  well  branched,  so  as  to  avoid  the  propagation  of 
disease  should  it  exist. 
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There  are  two  methods  of  setting  oat  coffee  plantations,  one  by  trans- 
planting young  coffee  plants  taken  from  a  nursery  prepared  expressly, 
the  other  by  sowing  the  grains  of  coffee  in  the  field.  This  last  method 
saves  trouble,  and  the  trees,  preserving  their  taproots,  resist  storms 
better.  The  planting  of  the  grain  in  the  field  succeeds  only  in  rainy 
sections. 

The  method  of  propagating  by  transplanting  from  a  nursery  is  pre- 
ferred, being  the  most  successful,  certain,  and  the  most  prompt  pro- 
duction of  the  coffee  tree.  It  is  very  essential,  at  all  events,  by  either 
of  the  methods,  to  take  precaution  in  regard  to  the  seed.  1,  To  be  sure 
that  the  berry  to  be  sowed  has  no  disease.  2.  To  choose  large  red 
perfectly-ripe  berries,  freshly  picked  and  recently  deprived  of  their 
pulp. 

The  most  successful  way  of  transplanting  is  in  the  following  manner: 
First,  a  deep  hole  is  dug,  two  plants  are  placed  therein,  one  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left,  a  Uttle  earth  only  is  thrown  on  top,  leaving  still  a 
hole;  now,  by  the  incline  of  the  ground,  with  each  rain  the  earth  from 
above  fills  in  the  hole  more  and  more,  the  rain  washing  in  leaves  and 
neighboring  litter  forms  an  excellent  manure,  which  greatly  helps  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  Trees  should  be  placed  about  15  feet  apart.  Large 
shade  trees  protect  the  coffee  plant ;  coffee  planted  without  shade  will 
not  grow,  and  the  beautiful  green  leaves  of  the  plant  become  yellow 
Jn  full  light;  yet  there  must  not  be  much  shade;  the  rays  of  the  sun 
should  be  able  to  penetrate  through  the  high  shade  trees  onto  the  cof- 
fee trees. 

Eyery  two  or  three  months,  especially  before  the  tree  has  reached  a 
sufBcient  height  for  the  branches  to  touch  each  other,  the  cultivator 
should  weed  carefully  and  root  up  any  creeping  plants  that  are  there; 
the  tree  if  left  to  itself  will  die,  or  at  all  events  will  not  grow. 

In  weeding,  the  rubbish  from  each  tree  should  be  gathered  under  the 
tree,  where  it  will  rot,  and,  becoming  manure,  will  enrich  the  ground. 
About  the  third  year  a  few  grains  appear  on  the  tree ;  but  it  is  only  on 
the  fourth  year  that  it  bears  a  little,  and  should  give  an  abundant  crop 
the  fifth  year. 

The  place  destined  to  be  a  nursery  should  be  first  plowed  and  well 
manured. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  recommended  to  choose  coffee  plants  with  the 
above-named  precautions  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tations. 

PREPAEINa  THE  SOIL. 

It  should  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  the  holes  in  the  newly-cleared - 
off  land  should  be  deeper  and  larger  than  those  usually  made,  because 
the  recently-cleared  land  still  has  larger  or  smaller  roots  which  it  is 
important  to  take  out  of  the  hole  where  it  is  intended  to  plant,  because 
these  dead  roots  breed  a  white  worm  that  feeds  on  them  and  afterwards 
attacks  the  taproot  of  the  new  tree  and  destroy  it.  It  is  noticeable 
that  these  white  worms  prefer  the  gum  tree,  the  white  olive,  and  the 
white  fig  tree.  Care  therefore  should  be  taken  to  bum  not  only  the 
branches  of  those  three  trees,  but  also  their  truuks,  which  should  be  cut 
down  when  clearing  off  the  land,  the  branches  piled  upon  these  trunks 
in  preference  to  others,  then  burned. 

It  is  not  disapproved  to  leave  on  the  clearedoff  land  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  other  kinds  of  trees,  as  they  furnish  in  the  course  of  time 
a  very  good  fertilizer  to  the  coffee  tree. 

This  manner  of  clearing  off  the  land  is  more  quickly  done  and  is  less 
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expensive.  Experience  does  not  coontenance  the  usage  of  burning  the 
whole  eleai;Uig  except  in  cold  and  very  damp  sections,  because  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  the  plant  in  dry  quarters  where  the  soil  is  naturally  hot. 
By  applying  these  precautionary  ipeasures  of  prudence  and  wisdom, 
whatever  may  happen,  it  will  always  be  certain  that  the  coflFee  trees  will 
be  benefited  from  the  healthy  treatment,  and  will  be  ready  when  nec- 
essary to  combat  the  developing  of  any  evil  that  may  attack  them. 

HEADINa  COFFEE  TREES. 

The  system  of  breaking  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  is  not  at  all  advisa- 
ble, for  it  causes  many  more  shoots  to  spring  out  on  the  branch  of  the 
plant  after  the  heading,  which  requires  the  cultivator  to  take  more  time 
to  stop  the  higher  growth  of  the  young  tree.  Instead  of  breaking  off 
the  shoot  that  is  found  on  the  stem  and  the  extremity  of  the  tree  to  stop 
its  growth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  twist  the  shoot  on  the  branch  at  its  ex- 
tremity, and  the  end  twisted  should  then  be  bent  back  to  the  branch.  The 
sap  is  thus  stopped  where  the  branch  is  twisted  and  the  heading  done 
in  a  moment  Care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  two  buds  found  op- 
posite to  each  other  at  the  base  of  the  twisted  branch ;  the  shoots  are 
then  destroyed  to  prevent  their  growing.  What  gives  the  advantage  to 
this  system  over  the  other  is  that  fewer  shoots  come  and  the  cultivator 
gains  time  at  the  work,  as  the  shoots  must  be  destroyed  after  the  head- 
ing and  at  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  which  is  considered  the  best 
time.  After  this  work  the  coffee  tree  vegetates  less,  but  spreads  and 
develops  quickly  on  all  sides.  The  heading,  by  making  the  trees  of  a  cer- 
tain height,  facilitates  the  gathering  of  the  coffee  benies. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION,  ETC. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  obtain  statistical  information  here,  but 
the  following  with  regard  to  the  years  1861  and  1862  are  given  as  to 
the  exportation  of  coffee  from  Port  an  Prince  alone  to  different  coun- 
tries. 


Destination. 

1801. 

1862. 

ITiiftcd  States 

Pounds. 
3,  779, 741 
8,867,684 
2, 17»,458 
1, 810, 600 
231,348 
22,281 

Potmds. 
2,496  299 

Kntuce  ....................................................................... 

7, 899, 1»9 

Great  Britain 

4, 961, 573 

Gemianv     ..         ...  ....            .       .......     .................................. 

503,842 
424, 449 

BclffiQin. ... ......  ..............  ......•................>....••.•.......*.... 

St.  Thomas - - -...- 

18,961 

Cnracoa - 

4,790 

Tark*0  Island 

8,719 

Demnark .... 

254. 182 
164,991 
372,811 

278,870 

Spain 

Italy » 

42,210 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  estimated  number  of  pounds  ex- 
ported in  the  years  from  1881  to  1886 : 

Poands. 

1881 78,614,438 

1«^« 51,702,9*29 

1883 45,000,000 

1884 53,925,217 

1885 74,046,371 

1886 58,075,733 

The  amount  of  exi)orted  coffee  for  any  year  can  not  give  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  year.    It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  growth  of  coffee 
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duriug  a  year  favorable  to  the  crop  of  100,000,000  of  pounds ;  allowing 
15  pounds  i>er  year  to  each  inhabitant  of  1,000,000  and  10  per  cent,  for 
waste,  we  have  a  less  amount  for  exportation  than  was  shipped  in  1881, 
and  about  the  same  as  was  shipped  in  1885. 

It  may  appear  inaccurate  to  give  10,000,000  pounds  for  waste,  but  we 
must  take  into  consideration — 

(1)  Coffee  picked  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe  becomes  black;  such  is  re- 
jected. 

(2)  If  by  a  sudden  shower  coffee  that  is  drying  gets  wet,  the  humidity 
and  fermentation  that  follow  make  black  grains ;  this  is  rejected  by 
buyers. 

(3)  If  the  coffee  is  gathered  after  it  is  so  ripe  that  it  has  fallen  to  the 
ground,  the  major  portion  will  be  of  black  grains ;  also  rejected. 

(4)  Debility  of  each  coffee  tree  after  bearing  a  heavy  production,  be- 
ing followed  by  a  feeble  crop  generally. 

The  consumption  at  15  per  cent,  is  moderate  but  quite  accurate ;  per- 
h9>ps  in  addition  to  this  the  unsalable  black  grains  are  also  used  for 
home  consumption. 

The  coffee  of  Hayti  is  exported  mostly  to  France,  and  that  which 
goes  to  the  United  States  is  generally  transshipped  there.  The  table  be- 
low will  show  the  exportation  to  Havre,  France,  for  several  years  past : 

EXPORTATION  TO  HAVRE.* 

Pounds. 

From  1881  to  1882 52,155,852 

From  1882  to  1883 56,802,369 

From  1883  to  1884 74,046,371 

In  1885  there  arrived  in  Havre  528,353  bags  Of  coffee  from  Hayti 
(each  bag  weighing  65  kilograms— 130  pounds,  more  or  less).  Of  this 
amount  there  was  an  outlet  for  444,013  bags^  and  of  this  about  100,000 
bags  were  re-exported,  the  rest,  344,000  bags,  being  consumed  in  France. 

A  fair  average  of  the  amount  of  coffee  sent  to  the  United  States  as 
compared  to  that  which  goes  to  France  may  be  realized  by  the  fact  that, 
as  shown  above,  68,000,(^  pounds  were  exported  to  Havre  during  the 
year  1885,  while  for  our  fiscal  year  1884-'85,t  including  that  in  transit 
via  the  United  States  perhaps  to  Havre,  but  17,821,543  pounds  were 
declared  from  the  United  States  consulates  in  Hayti ;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  declared  exportation  of  coffee  from  Port 
au  Prince  was  9,760,  006  pounds;  of  this,  but  93,136  pounds  went  to  the 
United  States,  some  of  it,  too,  being  in  transit 

Below  is  a  table  giving  the  amount  of  coffee  exported  from  the  five 
subordinate  consular  agencies  on  the  southern  coast  of  Hayti : 

I  JacmtL 


Prodaction. 

ArerftKO 

price  in 

Hayti,  per 

ponnd. 

Exportation  to- 

Years. 

Ponnda. 

Valne. 

United 
States. 

England. 

Franca. 

1880-'81 

13.177,508 
10,818,606 
12,006,165 
7, 146, 309 
14,485.655 

$1,316,600 
1,026,200 
1,140,500 
568,100 
1.452,200 
1. 460. 800 
1,985,400 

Cents. 

Poundt, 

5,563,880 

0,303,683 

6,791,921 

2.904.659 

8,562.935 

6.316,943 

4,160,000 

Pound*. 
1, 6U6, 238 
1, 200. 181 
1,612,328 

Pwindt. 
6.007,530 
3.814,892 
3,601.906 

1881-'82 

1882-'83 

1888-'84 

4.241.750 
6,982,620 

1884-'85 

1«85-'HJ 

11, 349. 671 
9,460,000 



6,032,728 
6,800,009 

1886-'87 

*  Le  Bulletin  Official  des  coars  da  Cafd  F^vrier.    1886. 

t  The  year  does  not  include  the  same  months  as  the  preceding  table. 
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Prodacticn. 

Averasfe 

.price  in 

Hayti,  per 

pound. 

Exportation  to- 

Yean. 

United 
SUtes. 

England. 

Germany. 

France. 

]880-'81 

Pottnda. 
7.539,769 
5,629.726 
6,744,371 
4,295.910 
7,846,376 
7,637,956 
4,415,296 

CenU. 

6 

.      8 

7 

6 

10  to  22 

Pounds. 

3,518,347 

4. 251, 526 

2, 446, 657 

4, 364.  939 

5«8, 900 

633,502 

702, 721 

Pounds. 
837, 370 
301, 677 
530,802 
17,892 
897,372 

1, 002, 107 
410, 275 

Pounds. 
732,997 
204.372 
417,320 
11,677 
752,637 

1, 002, 147 
302,300 

Pounds. 
2,431,051 

1881-82 

872,251 

1882-'8S 

3,349,598 

1883-'84 

601, 702 

1884-'85 

5, 607, 467 

1885-'86 

5,000.200 

1886-'87 

3, 000, 000 

Aux  Cayes, 


Production. 

Average 
pT*ce  in 

Hayti,  per 
pound. 

Exportation  to- 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States. 

Europe. 

.rsaY^ 

Selling 

price 

abroad. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1884-'85.. 
1885-'86.. 
1886-'87.. 

8,074,906 
5.941,071 
4, 515. 712 

$605, 617. 95 
694,000.00 
877, 366. 2W 

Cents. 
7iU>8 

H 
8  to  9 

Cents. 

9  to  10 

15  to  17 

11  to  12 

3,725,710 

1,941,000 

931,500 

1348,027.64 
272, 330. 00 
110,792.47 

4,349,196 
4, 000, 071 
3, 584. 212 

$391,750.00 
650, 870. 00 
430, 105. 44 

Note.— Production  and  exportation  statistics  for  1880  to  1884  are  not  to  be  found  out;  the  books  of 
the  custom-house  being  burned. 

Jerenie* 


Years. 

Production. 

Average  i>rice  in— 

Hayti. 

England. 

France 

1884-'85... : 

$323. 162 
248, 835 
264,805 

Cents. 
6itol0 
6-7   to   8 
10   to  17 

*36».  6d. 

Francs. 
f50  to  70 

1885-'8e 

70-83.60 

188ft-'87 

t 100-114-117 

*  Per  100  pounds. 


t  Per  50  kilograms. 


Miragoane, 


Years. 


Coffee 

produced 

sent  to 

Portau 

Prince. 


Coffee 
exported 
to  tJnited 
States  or 
Europe. 


Prices. 


Lands  cul- 
tivated. 

Average 
produce 

per  acre. 

Square  miles. 

Bags. 

213 

12 

213 

12 

213 

12 

213 

12 

213 

12 

213 

18 

213 

12 

Character  of  coffee. 


U«0-*81 
1881-'82 
1882-*83 
1883-'84 
1884.'85 
1885- '86 
188S-*87 


Bags. 
85,000 
48,000 
48,000 
40,000 
45,260 
26,000 
22,000 


Bags. 

2,452 

700 

700 

369 

2,700 

1.000 

3,000 


Coffee  cured  on  the 
ground;  more  or  less 
gravel  and  sand 
mingled  with  it, 
which  makes  it  un- 
salable. 

If  properly  cured, 
none  in  the  world  is 
superior  to  it. 
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NECESSITY  OP  MACHINERY. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  machinery  of  diflferent  kinds  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  small  pulping  machines  and  drying  machinery. 

The  system  now  practiced  by  the  coflfee-works  is  to  buy  the  coffee  in 
the  berry  only.  Consequently  they  can  buy  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  if  the  coffee  was  cleaned  and  dried.  I  have  lately  been  trying  to 
interest  the  coffee  merchants  who  have  plantations  at  distances  from 
the  coffee  works  in  the  American  evaporator  of  Waynesborough,  Pa.,  as 
this  evaporator  does  away  with  pulping  and  is  quite  portable  and  in 
price  reasonable. 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  introduction  of  hand-mills  for  pqlping. 
These  mills  would  save  a  great  deal  of  coffee  that  is  now  wasted  during 
rainy  weather  by  fermentation,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  cultivator 
to  convey  his  products  to  the  works.  Supposing  the  coffee  to  be  pulped, 
it  could  thei  be  washed,  after  which  placed  in  a  bin  where  the  air  could 
circulate  and  thus  dry,  no  matter  how  rainy  the  weather.  There  could 
thus  be  a  greater  quantity  of  coffee  put  on  the  market  by  the  ordinary 
cultivator. 

COPPBE  WORKS. 

The  coffee  works  at  Petion-Ville,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Octave  Francis, 
was  commenced  as  an  experiment  in  the  year  1879.  It  then  consisted 
of  one  drying  machine,  Stuytevant's,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  No.  4,  capable  of 
drying  2,600  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours.  These  works  have  rapidly 
progressed  and  now  important  improvements  are  being  made.  A  new 
and  additional  machinery,  Stuytevant's  No.  7,  for  coffee  drying  is  being 
erected.  It  is  capable  of  drying  10,000  pounds  in  twenty-four  houra 
They  also  are  using  the  Mocha  Separator  No.  2,  of  George  L.  Squires 
&  Bro.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  steam  power  is  the  machinery  of  J.  Whee- 
lock,  Jose  Guardeolatf  patent,  size  I. 

There  are  also  coffee  works  at  the  Eivifere  Froid.  At  Petit-Go&ve 
the  "  Usines  Centrales,'^  "  Cen  tral  Works,''  owned  by  Simmonds  Brothers, 
is  conducted  on  by  far  the  largest  scale  of  any  other  in  Hayti.  The 
grounds  are  immense,  the  latest  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  employed, 
and  the  enterprise  has  been  a  grand  success. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  pounds  F.*  of  coffee  ex- 
ported from  the  different  open  ports  of  Hayti  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1887,  as  published  in  **  Le  Moniteur :" 


First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

Port  an  Prince... 

1,412.335 

946.213 

639,562 

1, 090, 786 

686,517 

80g,231 

34.581 

678, 718 

20,353 

2,888,131 
1, 027, 969 
1, 791, 780 
2, 644. 082 
1, 188, 299 
787,301 

53,126 
1, 092, 462 

36,815 

4,098.209 

3.125,780 

1. 737. 799 

4,002,256 

2, 419, 233 

1, 003, 631 

620  934 

1,774,379 

329.269 

273.910 

2,782 

1, 361, 831 

Cape  Haytien.. -- 

9^8.788 

A.UX  Caves    .  -  ..•.•.........•.•-•.....•...••.•..... 

467, 787 

Jacmel    ....•.••..•..........>••■...••.*••.•.••.«•... 

1. 525. 155 

Gonai ves 

902.491 

Jeremie 

638.762 

StMaro 

160.512 

PetitOodve 

655,626 

Port  de  Paix * 

76,163 

Mirafroane 

89,720 

Aconin          .     .     -         ...t .-     -r --- 

17.722 

28,430 

15,650 

John  E.  W.  Thompson, 

ConsulQeneral. 
ConsulateGenebal  of  the  United  States, 

Port  au  Prince^  Haytiy  April  2, 1888. 


•French  weight. 
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SAN  DOMINGO. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  A8TWOOD, 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  agricultural  statistics 
in  this  country,  I  have  been  tardy  in  replying  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  circular  dated  September  2, 1^7^  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  coffee  in  this  consular  district. 

Alter  a  careful  and  strict  investigation  of  the  cultivation  and  move- 
ment of  coffee  in  this  consular  district  I  have  to  reply  that  whilst  there 
are  vast  and  incalculable  areas  of  lauds  well  adapted  to  this  plant,  very 
little  has  been  done  until  recently  in  the  development  of  the  industry, 
the  past  commerce  of  the  country  being  confined  to  the  exportation  of 
the  various  kinds  of  valuable  woods  which  abounded  near  the  sea-coast 
of  the  district.  This  commerce  having  become  somewhat  exhausted  in 
consequence  of  the  wood  of  large  dimensions  being  all  taken  away  from 
the  accessible  regions,  and  there  being  no  roads  or  easy  means  of  trans- 
portation from  the  interior  forests,  this  industry  was  practicably  aban- 
doned for  that  of  sugar  producing.  Large  amounts  of  foreign  capital 
were  invested  in  this  industry  and  the  people  gave  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  production  of  this  staple. 

The  development  of  the  large  quantity  of  beetroot  sugar  in  Europe^ 
by  virtue  of  the  bounty  system  having  produced  such  a  shrinkage  in 
the  price  of  sugar  that  many  of  the  planters  have  become  bankrupt 
producers  are  looking  for  a  more  productive  commodity ;  hence  coffee 
and  cocoa  plantations  are  increasing  rapidly. 

In  answer  to  question  first,  I  would  state  that  the  average  produc- 
tion per  acre  is  about  1,800  trees,  averaging  one  pound  and  a  half  each 
tree,  giving  an  average  product  per  acre  of  2,700  pounds  of  coffee. 

The  area  capable  of  being  cultivated  is  immense,  but  as  there  are  no 
public  surveys  here,  and  the  country  being  so  sparsely  settled,  there  is 
no  accurate  means  of  knowing  the  exact  quantity  of  available  lands, 
but  in  the  districts  of  Santo  Domingo,  San  Cristobal,  Bain,  Manuel, 
Seybo,  Azua,  Neyba,  Barahona,  etc.,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  lands  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant, 
that  may  be  brought  under  cultivation  with  great  facility. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  state  how  the  lands  are  owned 
and  how  they  may  be  acquired.  First,  there-  are  State  lands,  owned 
by  the  General  Government,  and  municipal  lands,  controlled  by  the  city 
councils  or  ayuntamientoes.  Second,  commune  lands,  owned  by  the 
community,  or  inhabitants,  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  shares  or 
actions,  granted  from  time  immemorial  and  transferred  from  generation 
to  generation.    Thirdly,  real  estate  lands. 

The  Government  lands  may  be  acquired  gratis  wherever  found,  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation,  by  applying  to  the  proper  authorities,  and 
when  the  person  to  whom  the  lands  are  granted  establishes  the  fact  of 
having  a  certain  quantity  under  cultivation,  the  Government  then  cedes 
the  lands  in  absolute  ownership  j  this  applies  to  foreigners  as  well  as 
to  Dominicans. 

The  commune  lands  are  acquired  by  settling  in  the  community  and 
purchasing  from  $1  to  $100  in  sections.  The  person  or  persons  ^o  pur- 
chasing have  then  the  right  to  inclose  an  unlimited  number  of  acres 
and  call  for  a  public  survey.  The  price  of  the  survey  is  $40  per  cab- 
alleria.  A  caballeria  is  about  200  English  acres.  This  "deslindado" 
or  separation  is  effected  by  the  licensed  public  surveyors.    The  land  so 
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"  desliudado''  or  separated  then  becomes  personal  or  real  estate  prop- 
erty. 

Keal-estate  property  is  acquired  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States.  The  mortgages  or  incumbrances  against 
property  must  be  recorded  upon  the  record  of  mortgages  and  deeds ; 
the  incumbrances  not  recorded  are  not  valid  in  law.  The  price  of  these 
lands  varies  in  accordance  with  the  locality,  averaging  from.  $100  to 
$500  per  caballeria  or  200  acres. 

In  answering  the  second  question  relating  to  the  statistics  of  produc- 
tion, consumption,  and  exports,  with  the  quantities  taken  by  each  of  the 
more  important  purchasing  nations,  1  have  deemed  it  best  to  make  a  tab- 
ulated re)>ort,  which  is  hereto  annexed.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
that  the  production  is  very  little  more  than  the  consumption.  During 
the  years  from  1880  to  1887  the  district  produced  60,118,376  pounds  and 
consumed  57,655,242  pounds,  exporting  the  small  quantity  of  2,405,134 
pounds.  During  the  year  1887,  the  last  crop,  we  had  a  production  of 
7,652,343,  an  increase  over  all  other  years,  yet  we  had  also  an  increase 
in  consumption  amounting  to  7,596,501  pounds,  leaving  only  55,842 
pounds  exported. 

In  this  consular  district  we  have  under  cultivation,  from  the  reports 
of  the  various  communes,  only  67  caballerias  or  13,400  acres,  with 
7,143,425  trees,  which  will  in  two  years  more  than  double  the  present 
crop.  Whilst  1^  pounds  per  tree  is  the  least  possible  minimum  yield, 
the  general  yield  is  from  2  to  5  pounds  per  tree.  The  district  contains 
thousands  of  caballerias  of  lands  well  adapted  to  this  valuable  plant, 
It  needs  but  enterprise,  emigration,  and  capital  to  make  it  one  of  the 
principal  coffee-producing  countries  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  prices,  during  the  selling  seasons,  average  from  8  to  15  cents  per 
,  pound,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tabulated  report 

But  little  attention  is  given  here  to  the  various  grades  or  quality  pro- 
duced. Generally  speaking,  there  are  but  two  grades  or  classes,  the 
large  flat  grain,  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  the  other,  small  and  rounded,  of  a 
bluish  color;  but  both  are  always  mixed,  as  no  care  is  taken  in  sampling 
or  grading. 

There  is  no  special  mode  of  cultivation.  The  trees  are  planted  without 
any  pretensions  in  preparing  or  cultivating  the  ground,  but  irregularly 
and  indiscriminately,  and  are  left  to  grow  without  care  like  any  other 
forest  tree,  and  begin  to  produce  from  two  years,  reaching  full  produc- 
tion from  three  to  five  years  and  continuing  to  produce  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  harvest  begins  in  October  of  each  year  and  continues  three 
or,  four  months.  The  fruit  is  picked  from  the  trees  like  berries  and  then 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is  then  hulled  by  an  ordinaiy  pounding 
process,  then  gathered,  put  into  bags,  and  brought  to  market  upon  the 
backs  of  animals,  there  being  no  wagon  or  railroad  transportation  facil- 
ities. 

It  has  been  decided  by  connoisseurs  that  if  proper  attention  were 
given  to  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  product,  the  coffee  of 
San  Domingo  would  compete  with  the  very  best  grades  produced  by 
any  country;  that  even  in  its  ordinary  state  it  has  an  excellent  flavor 
and  aroma. 

The  district  of  La  Vega,  Lamani,  Porto  Plata,  and  other  localities  of 
the  Ci^ao,  with  immense  quantities  of  valuable  and  fertile*  lands,  are 
also  well  adapted  to  this  indigenous  plant 
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Report  upon  the  produotUm  and  movement  of  coffee  in  {he  consular  district  of  San  Domingo 
from  the  year  1880  to  date,  with  statistics  qf  production,  consumption,  export,  and  prices, 
etc. 


Year. 

Quantity 
produced. 

Quantity 
consumed, 

1880 1 

Pounds. 
7,378,260.00 
7.644.082.26 
7,446,106.36 
7,381,746.38 
7,408,614.86 
7,656,267.39 
•7, 550. 965. 33 
7,662,343.11 

Pounds. 
6.843.750.00 

1881 ; 

6,946,406.26 

1882 

7, 060, 602. 86 

1883 

7.166,361.88 

1884 

7.  263,  706. 80 

1B85 

7.372,662.39 

1886 

7.483.262.33 

1887 

7,696,501.11 

60,118,376.62 

57,713.242.62 

Qnontity  exported  to— 

Total. 

Ye«r. 

1 

GeneTa. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Mal- 
aga. 

New 
York. 

St. 
Thomas. 

Cuba. 

Barce- 
lona, 

Marti- 
niqae. 

Cu- 
ra^oa. 

26.341 

1,650 

100 

'i'soo' 

12,675 

1 

1880.. 

80 

897,762 
618.876 
212,036 
198,165 
83,431 
89,123 
29,760 

100.691 
63.120 
124.280 

1,695 
26,380 
45.688 
90.790 

9,043 

135,410 

14,360 

iiooo 

7,298 
4,160 
13,600 

1,660 

534,512 

atiflo 

1881. 

697.676  1    fi  OA 

1882. 

396.603 
226  386 
144,908 
283,673 
67, 713 
65,842 

8.00 

1883.. 

62.177 

1.253 

16  686 

4.400 
18,430 

8.50 

1884.. 

14,604 
6,886 

8.00 

1886.. 
1886.. 

20;60p 

13.00 
9.00 

1887.. 

4,782 

21,800 

18.00 

80,616 

1,618,632 

20,660 

4,782 

321,280 

262,266 

11,000 

24,943 

20.620 

41,666 

2,406.134 

H.  C.  O.  ASTWOOD, 

Consul. 
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THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  EUROPE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LANG,  OF  HAMBURG. 

Hamburg  has  always  been  the  most  important  coffee  market  of  Eu- 
rope, but  of  late  years  the  trade  in  this  article  has  dropped  off  to  a 
marked  extent. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  coffee  trade  by  the  introduction  on 
June  11,  1887,  of  dealings  in  futures  or  ''Termingeschafte,"  as  they  are 
called.  It  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
old  Hamburg  firms  that  this  mode  of  operating  was  finally  introduced. 
Numerous  scruples  had  to  be  overcome,  until  finally  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  clearinghouse  ('^Liquidationskasse"),  and  by  this  means  to 
smooth  the  road  to  this  business.  * 

The  unsteadiness  thereby  caused  for  the  real  or  actual  business  was 
by  no  means  disregarded.  The  advantages  were  far  too  predominant, 
S!)  that  the  few  disadvantages  connected  with  this  manner  of  operating 
were  not  worth  consideration.  There  was  danger  of  Hamburg's  being 
outstripped  entirely  by  Havre,  where  dealings  in  futures  have  long 
been  carried  on.  The  large  quantities  of  coffee  which  were  of  course 
necessary  for  this  purpose  there,  were  purchased  in  Santos,  causing  a 
disagreeable  competition  for  Hamburg  in  the  purchasing.  Besides  big 
lots  were  shipped  to  Harve  on  consignment,  the  market  there  being 
more  active  than  in  Hamburg. 

Such  lots  as  actually  found  their  way  into  the  open  market  were  then 
sbipped  to  Germany,  where  Santos  coffee  is  principally  consumed,  caus- 
ing a  heavy  competition  in  the  Hamburg  market. 

As  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascertained,  the  arrangements  now  made 
will  tend  to  set  aside  these  rivalries.  Such  were  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  merchants  were  induced  to  give  up  the  old  and  more  conserv- 
ative manner  of  the  coffee  trade. 

The  inclination  to  speculate  appears  tx)  have  taken  a  general  hold  of 
the  business  public,  and  such  orders  as  were  formerly  sent  to  Havre 
are  now  executed  here.  To  be  sure,  in  former  years  enormous  specula- 
tive ventures  were  made  on  the  Hamburg  Exchange  in  other  articles, 
as,  for  instance,  zinc,  petroleum,  rape-seed  oil,  etc.,  for  account  of  out- 
side speculators,  but  they  by  no  means  reached  the  magnitude  of  the 
present  speculative  trade  in  coffee. 

Perhaps  no  article  of  merchandise  is  so  well  suited  to  this  purpose 
as  coffee. 

Through  the  advanced  civilization  of  Brazil  the  business  world  is 
enabled  to  daily  inform  itself  by  means  of  the  cable  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  markets  of  that  country.    Then,  again,  two  or  three  times  a  day 
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information  is  famished  of  the  transactions  in  Havre  and  Sew  York, 
and  from  here  this  information  is  soon  imparted  to  the  whole  continent. 

The  clearing-house,  with  its  strictly  observed  by-laws,  assures  perfect 
security  for  contracts  entered  into.  Dealing  in  futures  can  be  carried 
on  through  this  clearing-house  only.  On  the  closing  of  a  sale,  which 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  smaller  than  500  bags,  both  buyer  and 
seller  must  immediately  deposit  with  the  clearing-house  a  margin  of  6 
marks  ($1.43)  per  bag,  and  this  margin  must  be  kept  good  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contract  Most  of  the  larger  dealers  keep  lump  sums 
on  deposit  with  the  clearing-house  for  which  they  receive  3  percent,  in- 
terest 

There  remains  no  doubt  that  the  importation  of  coffee  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  through  the  introduction  of  this  dealing  in  futures; 
this  market  has  gained  what  the  French  market  htis  lost. 

The  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  great  crop  of  1886  were 
considerable,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  "  Termiugeschaft,''  then  just 
being  started,  wa^  one  of  the  causes.  The  stock  on  hand  increased 
rapidly,  and  when  the  clearing-house  had  gotten  fairly  into  working 
order  there  was  ample  coffee  in  warehouse.  In  the  latter  half  of  1887 
the  imports  showed  a  marked  decrease.  The  Brazil  houses  held  back 
their  coffee  in  view  of  the  high  prices.  Eventually,  however,  the  United 
States  showed  a  demand,  and  their  purchases  have  tended  to  decrease 
the  stock  in  Bio.  In  Santos,  however,  prices  are  still  kept  at  top  fig- 
ures and  the  stock' is  comparatively  great.  It  might  be  well  to  remark 
that  the  quotations  for  coffee  in  the  Hamburg  clearing-house  apply  to 
"  good  average  Santos  ^  only. 

The  transactions  through  the  clearing-house  from  June  11  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887,  were  as  follows : 

Jane 1,007,0C0 

Jaly 754,000 

Aagust 750,000 

September 580,000 

October 1,076,500 

November 1,525,500 

December 1,580,500 

Total 7,273.500 

The  marked  falling  off  in  transactions  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember is  generally  attributed  to  heavy  failures  in  the  New  York  coffee 
trade  which  had  a  very  depressing  effect  here. 

During  1887  the  total  imports  of  Hamburg  in  coffee  amounted  to 
176,400,000  pounds,  against  about  201 ,600,000  pounds  in  1886,  a  decrease 
of  about  25,000,000  pounds. 

From  Brazil  there  were  received  791,504  bags,  equal  to  47,400,000 
kilograms,  against  865,994  bags,  equal  to  52,000,000  kilograms,  in  1886. 
This  decrease  of  84,490  bags,  or  4,500,000  kilograms,  is  principally  in 
Eio  coffee,  whence  174,203  bags,  or  10,400,000  kilograms,  against  268,295 
bags,  or  16,000,000  kilograms,  in  1886,  were  receivea ;  a  decrease  of 
94,092  bags,  or  5,600,000  kilograms. 

As  Eio  coffee  is  consumed  principally  by  the  United  States,  little  re- 
mains at  European  disposal,  a  circumstance  which  in  a  measure  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  prices  for  Rio  coffee  were  on  the  average  generally 
higher.  Eurcrpe,  however,  must  have  these  coffees  and  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  prices  demanded,  however  high  they  may  be. 

Santos  exported  to  Hamburg  557,859  bags,  or  35,500,000  kilograms, 
against  533,804  bags,  or  32,100,000  kilograms,  in  1886  j  an  increase  of 
2^065  bags,  or  1,400,000  kilograms.  ^  I 
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Bahia,  Gear^,  and  Viotoiia  shipped  about  the  same  quantity  as  in 
1886,  viz  ;  In  1887,  59,442  bags ;  in  1886, 63,875  bags. 

La  Guayra  shipped  considerably  less  in  1887  than  the  year  previous : 
In  1886,  388,838  bags;  in  1887^  86,555  bags;  a  difference  of  nearly 
1,000,000  kilograms. 

Maracaibo^s  exports  from  July  1, 1886,  to  June  30, 1887,  amounted  to 
18,500,000  kilograms,  and  from  July  1, 1887,  to  October  31  of  the  same 
year  to  5,500,000  kilograms.  Most  of  the  Maracaibo  coftee  goes  to  New 
Torki.  Uamburg*s  import  for  1887  was  only  12,435  bags  as  compared 
with  15,897  bags  in  1886.  The  receipts  of  Domingo  co£fee  were  49,325 
bags  in  1887,  and  52,417  bags  in  1886. 

Guatemala  and  the  rest  of  Central  America  shipped  to  Hamburg 
56  barrels,  232,869  bags,  or  17,500,000  kilograms,  against  16,100,000  kilo- 
grams in  1886. 

The  coffee  in  warehouse  on  January  1  for  the  past  three  years  in  the 
eight  principal  markets  of  Europe  was  distributed  as  follows : 


Destiaatioxi. 


1887. 


1886. 


England 

Haiubarg... 
Antwerp ... 

Havre 

Bordeaux... 
llaraeilles... 

Trieate 

Ketberlands 

TdUI. 


Tons, 

16,150 

19,550 

5,100 

80.750 

•2,860 

2,800 

5,700 

87,300 


119,200 


Tons. 

15,400 

10,500 
7,200 

44,450 
2)000 
2,150 
0,500 

80,150 


128,850 


Tons. 

17,050 

19,000 

11,250 

72,950 

6,700 

6,200 

8.000 

51,550 


190,700 


The  total  receipts  in  the  above  eight  markets  during  1887  and  1886 
were: 


Destination. 


England .. 
Hamburg . 
Antwerp . 

Havre 

Bordeaux. 


1887. 


Tons. 
52,870 
88,200 
25,250 
72,080 
7,200 


1888. 


Tons, 
61,470 
100,800 
37,390 
75,660 
6,420 


Destination. 


Marseilles 

Trieste 

Ketberlands  . 


Total 358,560,      873,850 


1887. 


Tons. 
11,810 
29,850 
67,410 


1888. 


Tons. 
12,100 
89,730 
49.780 


The  following  tables  show  for  each  year  from  1882  to  1887  the  quan- 
tity of  the  various  kinds  of  coffee  imported  into  Hamburg : 


Description. 

1882. 

1883. 

Casks. 

Bags.* 

Total. 

Casks. 

Bags. 

TotaL 

Santos  

383,859 

482,294 
55^467 

168,402 
44,184 
27,546 

121,085 
23,476 
89,194 

185,990 

Pounds. 

46,000,000 

59,900.000 

6,700,000 
16,800,000 

5,800,000 

2,700,000 
14,500,000 

2,800,000 
10,700,000 
32,200,000 

io" 

81 
4.223 

440,831 
850,568 

90,760 
186.162 

82,153 

19,796 
286,686 

22,295 
106.330 
197,602 

Pounds. 
52,900,000 

Rio 

42,800,000 
10,900,000 
13, 600, 000 

Bahia  and  Ceara 

I«a  Guayra  and  Curacoa 

San  Domingo - 

8,900,000 

Maracaibo  and  SaTanillo 

2,000.000 

Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala...... 

28,300,000 
2,700,000 
12,600,0<i0 
28,200,000 

Porto  Rico 

8 

65 
13,293 

East  Indies 

AU  other 

Total 

13,366 

1,584,586 

197,600.000 

4,273 

1,686»133 

197,800,000 

uigiiizea  oy  '^■^jv^vj^p 
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Desoriptton. 

1884. 

1885. 

CMka. 

B«g». 

Total 

Casks. 

Bags. 

TotaL 

ggntoe       ♦ 

462,144 

276,942 
56,053 
83,690 
44,188 
15,767 

199,074 
6,196 
71,744 

227,408 

Pounds. 

55,500,000 

33,300.000 
6,700,000 
8,400.000 
6,300,000 
1.600,000 

23,900.000' 

700,000 

8,600,000 

31,900,000 

i 

51 
3,156 

453,218 

289.333 
33,853 
98,642 
63,273 
9,510 

245,203 
18.715 
86, 08^ 

259,894 

Pounds. 
54,400,000 

Bio      

34.700,000 

Bahia  uidCear* 

4,100.000 

Ta  (rnATTA  ftiid  Cnneoft 

9,900,000 

San  Domiiijco -. 

7, 600,  IKH) 

MftriM^rftibo  lind  Sftvmiflln. .  r-.-- 

900,000 

OostA  Rioft  Mid  GnftteinAl^ .  r  r  ^  r  - 

31, 900, 000 

PmIo  Rioo 

2 

68 
3,948 

2,200,000 

East  Indies. 

10, 400, 000 

AU  other 

85,600,000 

ToUl ^.... 

4.018 

1,443,206 

,    175,900,000 

3.208 

1,657,728 

191,700,000 

DeecriptioiL 

1886.      , 

1887. 

Casks. 

Bags. 

Total. 

Casks. 

Bags. 

TotaL 

Santos  - 

533,804 

209,295 
63,895 

108,838 
52,417 
15,897 

214,238 
24.742 
74,838 

251,607 

Pounds. 

64,100,000 

82,200.000 
7. 700. 000 

10.900,000 
6.300,060 
1,600,000 

32,100,000 
3,000,000 
8,500,000 

35,200,000 

66 

1 

i.  897 

557,859 

174. 203 
59,442 
86,555 
49,325 
12.435 

232,869 
9,587 
53,941 

170, 897 

Pounds, 
66,900,000 
24,900,000 

Rio r 

BahiA  and Ceara...... .......... 

7,100,000 

.     8,700.000 

•     6,900.000 

1,200,000 

35,000,000 

1,200.000 

6,500,000 

23,000,000 

La  Gnayn  and  Carafoa 

San  DodUdso 

Maracaibo  and  SaTaniUo 

CosU  Rica  and  Oaatemala 

Porto  Rico 

23* 

39 

190 

4,125 

East  Tndiwi , 

All  other 

Total 

.4,877 

1, 605, 571 

201,600,000 

1,454 

1.407,113 

176,400,000 

*The  weight  of  .bags  of  coffee  for  the  several  countries  are  gives  by  Consul  Lang  as  follows:  Yen- 
exaela  and  Colombia.  100  pounds ;  Brasil,San  Domingo,  Central  America,  Porto  Rico,  and  Bast  Indies, 
129  pounds;  other  countries,  130  pounds. 

Quite  a  remarkable  and  interesting  circumstance  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  no  inconsiderable  shipments  of  coffee  were  made  from  Ham- 
burg to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  They  were  distributed 
over  the  four  quarters  as  follows : 

First  anarter $17,508.29 

Second  quarter 79,982.23 

Third  quarter 115,365.68 

Fourth  quarter 26,873.07 

Total 239,729.27 

The  difference  in  prices  between  Hamburg  and  New  York  was  so 
great  that  shippers  were  sure  of  selling  their  coffee  in  Ifew  York  at  a 
profit  after  paying  freight  and  all  other  expenses.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  shipments  were  largest  when  the  dealings  through  the  clear- 
ing-house were  smallest. 

Why  Hamburg  coffee  should  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  at  a 
profit  to  the  shippers  may  be  accounted  for  through  the  large  and  in- 
creasing trade  of  Germany  with  the  South  American  States  and  the 
splendid  facilities  of  ocean  transportation  which  are  ever  to  be  found 
at  Hamburg.  The  vast  exports  to  those  countries  in  German  bottoms 
enable  the  ships  to  take  return  cargoes  at  a  low  rate  of  freight.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  which  a  fine  merchant  marine  furnishes  to  a  country. 

Wm.  W.  Lang, 

UiaTED  States  Consulate,  u.  8.  Consul. 

Hamburg^  February  8, 1888. 
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REPORT  OF  R.  QIFFEN. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade: 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  your  directions  I  have  examined  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  foreign  trade  of  different  countries  in  order  to  throw 
light  on  the  question  which  has  been  discussed  lately  as  to  the  alleged 
greater  relative  progress  which  the  imports  and  exports  of  certain 
foreign  countries,  especially  the  exports,  have  made  than  has  been 
made  by  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  chief  country  which  is  alleged  to  have  made  relatively  greater 
progress  than  this  country  is  Germany;  but  the  figures  as  to  France 
and  the  United  States,  which  are  the  chief  competitors  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  manufacturing,  have  also  been  examined. 

In  making  this  examination  it  might  be  thought  in  the  first  in- 
stance suflBcient  to  examine  the  import  and  export  returns  of  each  of 
the  countries  concerned.  Each  country  has  import  and  export  sta- 
tistics and  the  figures  can  be  directly  compared.  But  the  oDJection 
may  be  made  that  these  returns  are  not  necessarily  on  the  same  basis, 
an  *^ export"  and  an  "import"  meaning  not  quite  the  same  thing  in 
the  returns  of  each  country,  while  in  the  case  of  Germany  such  fig- 
ures would  go  back  only  a  little  way,  the  statistics  of  German  iili- 
ports  and  exports  having  only  been  made  up  on  the  present  basis 
since  1879,  if,  indeed,  the  figures  can  be  properly  compared  for  more 
than  two  or  three  ye^rs  back.  While  not  neglecting  direct  compar- 
ison, therefore,  I  nave  thought  it  expedient  to  examine  most  care- 
fully the  import  and  export  statistics  of  the  different  countries  with 
which  the  above  four  countries  transact  their  business.  The  figures 
thus  obtained  are  in  each  case  on  the  same  basis,  and  are  properly 
comparable  as  between  the  four  countries  named.  This  method  also 
furnishes  a  new  element  in  the  comparison,  as  showing  how  much  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  each  country  ax  different  times  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  respectively. 

Taking  first  the  figures  which  are  obtainable  directly  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  four  countries  themselves,  the  relative  progress  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  last  ten  years,  which 
has  been  found  the  most  convenient  period  to  work  upon  in  the  sub- 
sequent detailed  comparisons,  partly  because  a  little  further  back 
every  comparison  is  tnrown  out  by  the  condition  of  inflation  which 
existed  in  1871-73,  and  partly  because  the  data  are  less  complete  the 
farther  we  go  back. 
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Imports  {general)  and  exports  (spedal)  of  the  undermentioned  countries  in  1875-77 
and  1884-'85  compared.    [From  their  respective  trade  returns.] 


CoxmttiQs. 


Imports: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany* 

France 

United  States. . . 
Exports: 

United  Kingdom 

(Germany* 

France 

United  States . . . 


1876-77. 

18W-'85. 

£881,000,000 
341,000,000 
186,000,000 
100,000,000 

207,000,000 
180,000,000 
146,000,000 
112,000,000 

£381.000,000 
i^,  000, 000 
203,000,000 
130,000,000 

223,000,000 
151,000,000 
126,000,000 
151,000,000 

Increase  or  decrease. 


-£12,000,000 

+  18,000,000 

+  30,000,000 

+  16.00^,000 

+  21,000,000 

—  19.000,000 

+  89,000,000 


Per  cent. 


-  5- 
+10 
+80 

+  8 
+16 
-13 
+85 


♦  See  above,  paragraph  8. 

Such,  as  they  are  these  figures  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that 
German  trade  generally  has  been  developing  enormously  in  compar- 
ison with  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wnile 
the  increase  in  French  imports  is  more  than  set  off  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  inquiry  by  the  decline  in  the  exports.  The  in- 
crease in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  great  and  conspicuous,  but 
apparently  the  trade-  is  not  of  a  kind  which  comes  into  competition 
with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  as  far  as  the  exports  are 
concerned,  is  largely  an  increase  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
itself. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  however,  these  direct  figures  are 
subject  to  the  observation  that  owing  to  differences  of  method  the 
returns  mav  not  properly  be  comparable,  and  it  is  proposed  to  find 
a  common  oasis  in  the  returns  of  the  chief  countries  with  which  the 
above  countries  carry  on  their  import  and  export  business  as  far  as 
the  records  available  in  this  department  permit. 

Coming  to  this  examination  I  have  now  to  submit  the  annexed 
tables.  A,  B,  and  C,  which  are  prepared  from  the  countries  named 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  in  Tables  A  and  B  so  as  to  show  the 
trade  of  each  of  these  countries  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  respectively.  The  points  which  it  is 
sought  to  bring  out  are  the  amount  of  the  trade  in  each  case,  the 
proportion  of  such  trade  to  the  total  trade  of  the  various  countries 
named  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  tables  A  and  B,  and  how  much 
these  amounts  and  proportions  have  increased  or  diminished  in  recent 
years.  The  figures  are  in  each  case  on  a  common  basis  as  far  as  their 
bearing  on  the  trade  of  the  countries  named  at  the  top  of  the  tables, 
viz,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
is  concerned. 

The  countries  in  the  Tables  A  and  B,  it  will  be  observed,  are  ar- 
ranged geographically  to  some  extent,  geographical  position  having 
apparently  haa  some  influence  on  the  currents  of  trade  to  be  noticed. 
Table  C  is  a  special  table  introduced,  as  will  be  noticed  presently, 
to  illustrate  a  special  point. 

The  first  set  of  tables  (A)  relate  to  the  imports  into  each  of  the 
countries  whose  returns  have  been  examined  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  respectively;  that  is, 
•  the  exports  from  the  latter  countries  to  the  former.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  amount  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the 
United  King[dom  in  the  latest  years  compared  is  larger  than  that 
carried  on  with  any  of  the  three  other  countries  that  are  our  princi- 
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pal  competitors  in  the  foreign  trade.    This  is  brought  out  clearlyby 
a  comparison  of  the  percentages  as  follows: 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  the  undermentioned  countries  a^id 
the  proportion  of  their  import  trade  carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom^  Ger- 
many j  France,  and  tlie  United  States,  respectivdy.* 


Total 

Proportion  from— 

Countries. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

United 
States. 

Russia  in  Europe 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
100 
00 
KX) 
100 

wo 

Percent. 
26 
26 
26 
22 
18 
18 
20 
20 
47 
38 
28 
39 
28 
48 
75 
22 
26 
22 
52 
80 
77 
88 
38 
58 

Percent. 
88 
29 

28 
87 
18 
12 
8 
15 
1 
8 
10 
19 

Percent. 

4 

8 

3 

» 
19 
25 
28 

7 
14 
16 
17 
16 

Percent. 

Norway                      

4 

Sweden 

2 

Denmark 

6 

Belgium 

10 

8naia 

12 

Italy         

Roumania 

E(^-pt                              

Argentine  Republic 

Urumiav                    

chiif^f.:::::::::::::::::::::::::. :::::.::. 

China  .     .                  

Japan  

0.2 
1.3 

5 
1 
1 

0.3 
16.8 
0.7 

BntiKb  India 

2 

Straits  Settlements  

1.1 

Ceylon              .                    

0  2 

Mauritius 

0.8 

Australia 

0.8 

8.8 

Natal 

2.9 

Cape  of  (Jood  Hope         ...        ... 

6.9 
1.7 

2.3 

British  North  America 

1.5 
2 

42.4 

British  West  Indies                       

19  9 

British  Guiana    

19.3 

♦  Holland  is  omitted  from  this  table,  though  included  in  Tables  A  and  B  annexed,  the  foreign  trade 
of  Holland  being  apparently  very  much  of  a  transit  or  quasi-transit  character,  and  the  figures  in  this 
way  not  suMciently  comparable  with  the  others.  They  are  retained  quantum  valeant  in  Tables  A 
andB. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  while  in  European  countries  Ger- 
many runs  the  United  Kingdom  hard  in  the  northern  countries,  ex- 
porting more  than  the  United  Kingdom  does  to  Russia  and  equal  or 
more  than  equal  amounts  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and 
while  France  runs  the  United  Kingdom  hard  in  the  southern  countries, 
viz,  Spain  and  Italy,  yet  in  general  the  proportion  is  higher  for  Eng- 
land than  it  is  for  either;  France  especially  counting  tor  very  little 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  The  United  States,  again,  is 
an  inferior  competitor  to  all  the  others,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  imports  from  that  country  are  of  a  different  character  from  the 
exchanges  between  European  countries  themselves,  consisting  mainly 
of  articles  of  food  instead  of  manufactured  or  part  manufactured 
articles. 

Outside  Europe  there  is  no  question  of  the  great  preponderance  of 
tlie  United  Kingdom.  To  Egypt  this  country  sends  47  per  cent,  of  all 
that  that  country  imports,  as  compared  with  14  per  cent,  sent  by 
France  and  1  j)er  cent,  each  sent  by  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
To  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Chili  it  sends  from  28  to 
89  per  cent,  of  all  they  import,  as  compared  with  about  17  per  cent, 
sent  by  France,  8  to  19  per  cent,  sent  by  Germany,  and  7  per  cent, 
sent  by  the  United  States.  To  China  it  sends  28  per  cent,  of  all  that 
that  country  imports,  while  Germany  and  France  send  nothing  or 
hardly  anytning,  and  the  United  States  only  4  per  cent.  To  Japan 
it  sends  43  per  cent,  of  that  country's  imports,  against  7  per  cent,  sent 
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by  Germany,  5  per  cent,  sent  by  France,  and  9  per  cent,  sent  by  the 
united  States. 

In  British  possessions,  again,  the  prejjonderance  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  the  country  from  which  tney  import  is  overwhelming.  To 
British  India  this  country  exports  75  per  cent,  of  all  India  imports, 
to  Australia  52  per  cent.,  and  to  other  British  possessions  mostljr  in 
like  proportion.  Germany  to  most  of  these  countries  sends  nothing 
or  hardly  a^iything,  the  highest  percentage  being  British  North 
America,  to  which  Germany  sends  1.7  per  cent,  of  its  imports.  The 
accoimt  of  imports  from  France  into  the  same  countries  is  much  the 
same,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Mauritius,  to  which  France 
exports  16.3  per  cent,  of  what  it  imports.  As  regards  the  United 
States  also  the  account  is  generally  the  same,  the  exceptions  being 
British  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  large  exporter.  • 

It  has  to  be  considered,  moreover,  that  the  countries  in  whose 
trade  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  preponderate  most  are 
the  largest  traders  of  those  on  the  list.  While  the  total  imports  of 
the  European  countries  in  the  list  in  whose  import  trade  this  country 
^  only  shares  about  equally  with  Germany  (though  still  greatly  supe- 
^  rior  to  France  and  tne  United  States)  amount  to  about  £239,000,000, 
the  imports  of  the  remaining  countries,  where  the  preponderance  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  so  overwhelming,  amount  to  £264,000,000. 
In  the  smaller  group  this  country  is  equal  to  Germany  and  more 
than  equal  to  France  and  the  United  States,  while  in  the  larger  trade 
it  not  only  preponderates,  sending  the  countries  in  question  50  per 
cent,  and  upwards  of  what  they  import,  but  its  competitors,  speak- 
ing broadly,  are  hardly  to  be  considered. 

In  each  of  the  tables  there  is  also  included  the  imports  into  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  United  States  themselves,  so  that  we  may 
compare  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Germany  with  those 
of  France  and  tne  United  States  to  the  same  country;  the  exports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  France  with  those  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  to  the  same  country;  and  the  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  with  those  of  Germany  and  France 
to  the  same  country.    The  result  of  this  comparison  is — 

Imports  into  Oermany^  France^  and  the  United  States. 


Amount. 


Proportion 
of  total. 


Imports  into  Germany  from— 

The  United  Kingdom 

France 

The  United  States 

All  countries 

Imports  into  France  from— 

The  United  Kingdom 

(Germany 

The  United  States 

All  countries 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from 

The  United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

All  countries 


£24,000,000 

12.000,000 

6,000,000 

155,000,000 

28,000,000 

16,000,000 

11,000,000 

169,000,000 

81,600,000 

14,000,000 

18,000,000 

181,000,000 


Per  cent. 


15 
4 


14 
9 


94 

10 
10 


Thus  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  each  of  our  three  great 
competitors  preponderate  greatly  over  the  exports  from  each  of  any 
two  of  these  competitors  to  the  third.    In  each  of  the  instances  the 
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exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  either  exceed  or  are  equal,  or  nearly- 
equal,  to  those  of  the  two  other  competitors  combined.  As  the  trade 
thus  dealt  with  is  very  large,  the  imports  of  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  being  about  £455,000,000  in  all,  or  very  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  all  the  other  countries  in  the  tables,  the  fact  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  im- 
port trade  of  these  countries  themselves  adds  to  the  impression  of 
the  preponderance  of  English  foreign  trade  generally  derived  from 
the  figures  previously  dealt  with. 

Such  are  the  facts  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  United  King- 
dom trade  in  the  export  trade  of  the  world. .  The  question,  however, 
remains  as  to  whether  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  increas- 
ing or  decreasing,  and  how  far  its  great  competitors  are  gaining  on 
it  or  not.  The  tables  appended  have  been  drawn  up  to  throw  special 
light  on  this  point. 

The  broad  fact  which  comes  out  as  regards  the  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  that  while  the  proportion  of  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  European  countries  taken  together,  though 
not  in  every  one  of  them,  ratner  diminishes,  yet  tjbere  is  no  sign  of 
any  serious  falling  off  in  the  proportion  in  the  larger  markets,  where 
this  coimtry  has  an  overwhelming  preponderance.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  tables  A,  shows  tne  position  generally.  The 
years  compared,  as  already  noticed,  are  the  average  of  1875-77,  and 
the  average  of  1884-'85,  the  last  two  years  available,  practically  an 
interval  of  eight  to  ten  years: 

Proportion  of  imparts  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  total  imports  in  tlie  following 
groups  of  countrieSj  and  total  imports  of  such  countries,  in  1875-'77  and  1884-'85 
compared. 


Countries. 


European*  

United  States,  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay, 

and  Ohm* 

China 

Japan 

British  possessions. 


Proportion  of  imports  from 
tne  United  Kingdom. 


Average  of 


Percent. 
19 
56 

27 
28 
68 
66 


Average  of 
18&P85. 


Per  cent 

18 
47 

27 


66 


Total  imports  from  all 
countries. 


1875-'77. 


£694,000,000 
5,000,000 

118,000,000 

22,000,000 

7,000,000 

158,000,000 


1884-'85. 


£656,000,000 
7,000,000 

165,000,000 

22,000,000 

6,000,000 

194,000,000 


*  In  these  groups  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  are  included  in  the  countries  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  page.  The  figures  or  total  imports  are  taken  from  the  table  specially  relating  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  proportion  of  the  business  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  in  no  important  case  sensibly  diminished,  while 
the  amount  of  the  business,  owing  to  the  general  increase  of  the  im- 
ports of  the  countries  named,  must  have  largely  increased.  The  only 
sensible  diminutions  in  proportion  are  in  the  trade  with  Egypt  and 
Japan.  Only  in  the  latter  case,  however,  is  there  a  diminution  in 
proportion  as  well  as  in  amount,  and  the  trade  of  Japan  is  very  small. 
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Similar  tables  for  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  sliow 
the  following  results: 

Proportion  of  imports  from  OermuTty,  France^  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
to  the  toted  imports  in  thefollounna  groups  of  countries,  and  total  imports  of 
such  countries  in  1875-'77  and  1884-85  compared, 

A. -GERMANY. 


Countries. 


European  countries 

Egypt 

American  countries,  United  States,  Argentine 

Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Chili 

China 

Japan , 

British  Possessions *, . . 


Proportion. 


^^' 


1875-^ 


Average  of 
1884-'85. 


Per  cent. 
16 


4 
0.2 


Per  cent. 
17 

1 


7 
0.5 


Amount  of  imports  from 
ail  countries.* 


1875-77. 


£460,000,000 
6,000,000 

118,000,000 

22,000,000 

.     7,000,000 

161,000,000 


1884-^86. 


JB501,000,000 
7,000,000 

165,000,000 

22,000,000 

6,000,000 

192,000,000 


B.— FRANCE. 


European  countries. 

American  countries. 
China. 


Japan 

British  Possessions. 


12 
19 
12 


10 
1.1 


10 
14 
11 


6 
1.2 


445.000,000 
5,000,000 

118,000,000 
22.000,000 
7,000,800 

151,000,000 


487,000,000 
7,000,000 

166,000,000 

22,000,000 

6,000,000 

192,000,000 


C— UNTTED  STATES. 


European  countries. 

Egypt .:... 

American  countries. 

Chuia 

Japan 

British  Possessions  t 


6 

883,000,000 

1 

5,000,000 

7 

18,000,000 

4 

22,000,000 

9 

7,000,000 

8.8 

158,000,000 

469,000,000 

7,000,000 

85.000,000 

22,000,000 

6,000.000 

194,000,000 


♦The  amounts  in  these  two  columns  vary  slightly  in  one  or  two  cases  from  the  amounts  above 
shown,  owing  to  the  exclusion  from  the  group  of  Germany,  France,  or  the  United  States,  respectively, 
in  the  case  where  either  of  these  countries  Is  the  country  traded  with. 

tThe  amoimts  of  the  imports  in  C  varies  shghtlv  from  what  is  stated  in  A  and  6,  owing  tb  one  or 
two  slight  variations  in  the  British  Possessions  included. 

Thus  in  the  period  compared  Germany  gains  considerably  in  pro- 
portion in  Europe,  where  the  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
rather  declines;  similarly  it  gains  in  Egypt,  though  the  whole  amount 
of  its  trade  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
it  also  gains  in  the  American  countries,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  maintains  its  proportion;  it  also  gains  in 
Japan,  where  the  United  Kingdom  declines,  but  the  whole  trade  be- 
ing very  small;  and  finally  it  gains  a  little  in  British  Possessions,  but 
the  whole  trade  is  infinitesimal,  the  change  in  proportion  being  from 
.2  to  .5  per  cent.  only.  On  the  whole,  the  figures  are  not  such  as  to 
indicate  any  great  or  overwhelming  advance  of  German  exports  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  greater 
progress  in  certain  directions,  but,  taken  altogether,  no  great  dis- 
proportionate advance,  and  in  many  important  markets  for  the 
United  Kingdom  Germany  hardly  appears  at  all. 
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France,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  distinct  decline  in  the  propor- 
tion of  what  it  sends  to  the  total  imports  of  the  countries  which  take 
goods  from  it,  this  decliiie  being  almost  quite  general. 

The  changes  in  the  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  as  a  rule  too  small  to  be  worth  noticing. 

These  conclusions  are  brought  out  even  more  strongly  when  we 
look  at  the  amounts  by  which  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  to  the  different 
countries  enumerated  have  increased  or  decreased  in  the  periods  com- 
pared. As  regards  European  countries  we  find  that  whatever  the 
changes  in  proportion  have  been  the  increase  or  decrease  of  exports 
to  such  countries*  has  been — 

From — 

The  United  Kingdom increase. .  £6, 448, 000 

Germany do. ...  17, 177,000 

France decrease. .  5, 346, 000 

United  States .  increase. .  8, 512, 000 

Thus  the  exports  of  Germany  to  European  countries  have  increased 
more  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  still  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  latter.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  France  that  there  is  an  actual 
decrease  of  exports. 

With  regard  to  Egypt  the  actual  increase  of  imports  is  as  follows: 

From — 

The  United  Kingdom £664, 000 

France 49, 000 

United  States 40, 000 

With  regard  to  American  countries  the  increase  of  imports  is: 

Froin— 

United  Kingdom £12, 606, 000 

Germany 8, 814, 000 

France 4, 212, 000 

United  Statesf - 1 ,  440, 000 

With  regard  to  China  there  is  really  no  change  in  respect  of  the 
imports  from  any  of  the  countries  named,  except  an  increase  of 
£571,000  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States.  As  regards  Japan 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  imports  is: 

From — 

The  United  Kingdom decrease. .  £1, 131, 000 

Germany increase. .        143, 000 

France decrease. .        423, 000 

United  States increase . .         77, 000 

Here  German  trade  has  increased  a  little,  while  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  has  declined,  but  the  German  increase  is  very 
small  in  amount. 

Last  of  all,  as  regards  British  Possessions,  the  increase  of  imports 
into  such  jxjssessions  is  as  follows: 

From — 

The  United  Kingdom £20, 606, 000 

Germany 622,000 

France 599, 000 

United  States 2, 327, 000 

*  Omitting  the  United  Kingdom. 

fit  wiU  be  imderstood,  of  course,  that  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Germany,  the  United  States  is  an  American  country  to  which  they  export,  but 
tiie  United  States,  of  course,  does  not  export  to  itself. 
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Putting  all  the  figures  together,  it  is  plain  that  although  the  in- 
crease in  percentage  and  amount  in  certain  directions  is  larger  in 
German  exports  than  in  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vet  the  in- 
crease of  English  exports  altogether  is  much  larger  than  the  increase 
of  German  exports.  The  comparison  with  France  and  the  United 
States  is  still  more  strikingly  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  King- 
dom.   The  final  result  would  appear  as  follows: 

Summaru  of  the  preceding  figures  shounng  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  expor,t8 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany ,  France,  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
to  the  various  groups  of  countries  in  Table  A,  appended, 

[Increase  +,  decrease  —.] 


To- 

United 

Germany. 

France. 

United 
States. 

European  countries 

-1- £6, 448, 000 
-f       664,000 
+  12,606,000 

—  69,000 

-  1,181,000 
+  20,606,000 

+  £17,177,000 
+■  "8,' 814,006' 

-£5,846,000 
+  49,000 
+    4,212,000 

+  £8,512,000 
+         40,000 
+    1,440,000 
+        571  000 

Egypt 

Amnnfi^n  cOUPt-iif^  .       ,       • ... 

China  % . 

Japan  

+         148,000 
+         622,000 

-  428,000 
+        599,000 

4-         77,000 

British  Possessions ' 

+    2,887,000 

Total 

+  88,134,000 

+    26,756,000 

—       909,000 

+  12,967,000 

The  incr.ease  of  English  exports  is  thus  much  more  than  that  of 
German,  French,  or  American  exports,  as  far  as  these  returns  of  the 
principal  foreign  countries  with  which  they  trade  enable  us  to  make 
a  comparison.  In  proportion  Germany  has  gained  most  in  certain 
directions,  but  it  has  not  gained  more  rapidly  than  the  United  King- 
dom in  amoimt  when  all  the  countries  are  put  together. 

The  broad  result  in  fact  is  that  England  gains  most  in  amount  in 
exporting  to  the  countries  named  when  all  are  put  together,  and  that 
while  Germany  gains  rather  more  in  European  countries  (and  in 
one  or  two  minor  countries  at  a  distance)  than  England  does,  yet 
England  still  gains  there,  and  its  gains  in  all  other  directions  are 
greater  than  those  of  Germany.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
a  decline  in  many  directions  and  does  not  gain  on  the  whole,  and  the 
gains  of  the  United  States  are  altogether  not  so  great  as  those  of 
either  Germany  or  the  United  Kingdom;  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  as  already  remarked,  being  also  mainly  an  exjxji't  of 
articles  of  food. 

The  popular  impression  given  by  some  consular  reports  that  Ger- 
man trade  is  gaining  ground  everywhere  at  the  expense  of  English 
trade  would  appear  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
consular  reports  from  British  possessions  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
prominence  is  naturally  given  to  minor  countries  in  these  consular 
reports,  while  in  one  or  two,  such  as  the  reports  from  Chili,  the  sub- 
ject may  have  been  inadequately  studied,  as  the  conclusions  are  not  in 
accordance  with  what  the  above  figures  show.  The  iteration  of  par- 
ticular facts  from  many  little  places  as  to  German  competition,  while 
the  larger  trades  are  not  reported  on,  produces  the  illusion  that  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  giving  way  at  every  point,  whereas 
the  actual  facts  are  entirely  diiierent.  The  particular  facts  stated 
are  in  all  cases  important  in  their  own  place,  out  the  inference  as  to 
the  general  course  which  English  export  trade  is  taking  is  too  hasty. 

As  regards  European  countries  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
gains  of  Germany,  such  as  they  are,  are  partly  due  to  its  proximity 
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to  the  Northern  countries — Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Norway,  as  well 
as  Russia;  partly  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  which 
has  given  Germany  a  special  advantage  in  the  trade  of  Italy:  and 
partly  to  the  special  development  of  its  exi)ort  of  spirits,  this  being 
the  chief  article  in  which  its  exports  to  Spain  have  increased,  as  the 
following  table  shows: 

Statement  shomng  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and  of  the  imports  of  spirits  only 
into  Spain  from  Germany  in  the  years  1875-77  and  1884-*85. 


Yeans. 

Total  Im- 
ports  into 
Spain  from 
(iennany. 

Imports  of 
spirits  only 

from  Ger- 
many. 

Ig75 

£180,000 

896,000 

678,000 

8,647,000 

8,790,000 

£68  000 

1878 

115,000 

1877    

882  000 

1884 

1,828,000 

1885    

1  882  000 

These  are  cases  of  special  development.  There  is  no  general  de- 
velopment at  the  expense  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  will  probably  be  found,  again,  if  the  matter  were  investigated 
further,  that  the  gains  of  one  country  apparently  at  the  expense  qf 
another  in  conmetition  in  common  markets  are  not  really  so  much 
so  as  might  at  nrst  sight  be  supposed.  At  any  rate,  in  addition  to 
direct  and  pure  competition,  the  trade  of  one  country  seems  to  de- 
velop with  another  according  to  specialties,  in  which  the  one  coun- 
try does  not  really  compete  with  the  other  country,  but  deals  in  an 
article  which  is  hardly  one  of  competition  at  all.  To  illustrate  this 
point  on  a  large  scale  I  have  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  look 
at  the  trade  returns  of  one  country,  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France  each  export  largely,  and  to 
compare  these  exports.  This  is  done  in  Table  C,  appended,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  are  large  numbers  of  articles 
of  which  each  country  exports  a  certain  proportion  to  the  Unitel 
States,  yet  there  are  others,  forming  a  large  part  of  the  business  in 
each  case,  which  are  obviously  specialties  of  the  country  exporting, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  competition  or  little  competition.  The  ex- 
ports of  silks  from  France  and  Germany,  of  bleaching  powder,  tin, 
and  tin  plates  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  so  on,  are  cases  in  point. 
If  the  articles  could  be  examined  more  minutely  even  better  illustra- 
tions could  be  given.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  articles  included 
under  one  designation  are  really  the  same. 

Generally  the  conclusion  seems  well  supported  that  Germany  has 
not  been  gaining  in  common  markets  of  late  years  at  the  expense  of 
English  trade.  Its  gains  have  been  special  and  in  certain  directions. 
Our  predominance  in  the  great  common  markets  remains  substan- 
tially what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Tlie  second  set  of  tables  ^B)  deal  with  the  exports  of  the  countries 
mentioned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  respectively;  that  is,  with  the  import  trade  of  the  latter  coun- 
tries. These  tables  need  not  be  described  in  so  much  detail  as  the 
corresponding  tables  A  relating  to  their  export  trade,  and  it  is  chiefly 
with  reference  to  exports  so  much  has  been  said  about  German  com- 
petition.   The  broaa  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  here  too  the 
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United  Kingdom  maintains  a  remarkable  preponderance,  and  that 
none  of  her  great  competitors  are  gaining  rapidly  on  her.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  the  United  Kingdom  to  some  extent  is  not  in- 
creasing its  emporium  trade. 

The  various  groups  of  countries  compare  as  follows  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  their  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  respectively: 


Country  or  group. 


European  countries 

Egypt 

American  countries 

China 

Japan  

British  Possessions. 


Proportion  of  exports  to — 


United 
Kingdom. . 


Per  cent. 

64 
50 
35 
9 
48 


Ger- 
many. 


Per  cent. 
30 


1 
0.4 


France. 


Per  cent. 
15 


20 
4.9 


United 

States. 


Percent. 

4 


14 
42 
7.9 


Here  the  United  Kingdom  is  manifestly  first,  and  the  rest,  except 
in  European  countries  where  their  proportion  is  still  the  least,  do  so 
little  business  as  a  rule  that  they  hardly  count  in  the  comparison. 

The  changes  in  the  percentages  in  the  years  compared  are  also,  as  a 
rule,  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  Eangdom,  while  in 
amounts  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  equal  increase  of  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  compared  with  any  other  of  the  three  competitors 
named. 

The  changes  have  been  as  follows: 

A. — Percentage  of  the  total  exports  of  the  undermentioned  countries  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Oermxiny,  France,  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  in  the 
undermentioned  years. 


Country  or  group. 

To  the  United 
Kingdom. 

To  Germany. 

To  France. 

To  United  States. 

1875-77. 

1884-'85. 

1875-77. 

1884-^85. 

1875-\*7. 

18W-'85. 

1875-77. 

1884-^85. 

European  countries 

Egypt 

Percent. 
28 
73 
52 
42 
10 
49 

Per  cent. 
22 
M 
50 
85 
9 
43 

Percent. 
17 

Fercent. 
20 

Percent. 
14 
11 
8 

Percent. 
15 
9 
9 

Percent. 
8 

Percent 
4 

American  countries 

China 

8 

8 

6 
10 
40 

6.4 

6 
14 

Japan        .  .      

1 
0.4 

20 
4.^ 

48 

British  Possessions 

0.2 

8.8 

7.9 

Thus  in  European  countries  the  United  Kingdom  barely  maintains 
its  proportion,  while  the  German  proportion  increases  from  17  to  20, 
the  French  proportion  from  14  to  15,  and  th«  United  States  propor- 
tion from  3  to  4.  In  Egypt  the  proportion  of  the  United  Kmgaom 
also  falls,  but  in  no  other  of  the  countries  named  is  there  an  increase, 
while  the  proportion  of  France  falls  from  11  to  9  per  cent.  In  Amer- 
ican countries  theproportion  of  the  United  Kingdom  also  falls  a  little, 
that  of  Germany  is  stationary,  that  of  France  increases  slightly,  and 
the  United  States  also  increases.  In  China  our  proportion  also  falls, 
but  the  other  countries  hardly  count  in  the  trade,  and  the  only  in- 
crease shown  is  by  the  United  States,  from  10  to  14  per  cent.    In 
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Japan  our  proportion  diminislies  from  10  to  9  per  cen1« ;  Germany, 
from  doing  no  trade  at  all,' has  come  to  do  1  per  cent,  of  it;  France 
has  increased  its  proportion  from  nothing  to  20  per  cent,  (an  import- 
ant change  in  one  way,  but  not  large  in  amount);  and  the  United 
States  has  increased  its  proportion  from  40  to  42  per  cent.  In  British 
Possessions  the  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom  diminishes  from 
49  to  43  per  cent. ;  but  the  increase  of  any  of  the  three  competitors 
is  of  the  slightest,  the  whole  amount  of  their  trade  also  remaining 
very  small,  viz,  Germany  from. 2  to  .4  percent.,  France  from  3.8  to 
4.9  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  fi*om  6.4  to  7.9  per  cent.  The 
latter  increase  corresponds  to  the  increase  of  the  direct  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America  and  West  India  colo- 
nies which  has  already  been  noticed. 

Thus  the  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  exports  of  the  countries 
named  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  as  a  rule  important,  and  the 
diminutions  in  such  proportions  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  three  competitors  with  whom  a  comparison  is  made. 

As  regards  amounts  of  trade  involved  the  comparison  is  still  more 
interesting.  A  table  for  amounts  similar  to  the  preceding  table  for 
percentages  shows  as  follows: 

B. — Amount  of  cohorts  of  the  undermentioned  countries  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Oermany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  in  the  underm-entioned 
years  compared, 

TO  THE  UNIIED  KINGDOM. 


From- 


1875-77. 


18W-^. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


£iiroT)ean  countries. 


American  countries. 

China 

Japan 

British  Possessions  . 


Deduct  decrease  . . . 
Net  increase  . 


£122,646,000 

10,042,000 

74,710,000 

9.222,000 

631,000 

77,805,000 


£124,866,000 
7,680,000 

89,808,000 

6,219,000 

W7,000 

84,272,000 


£1,710,000 


15,098,000 


16,000 
6,467,000 


23,291,000 
6,415,000 


17,876,000 


£2,412,000 


8,006,000 


5,115,000 


TO  GERMANY. 


European  countries. 

Egypt 

American  countries. 
China . 


Japan 

British  Possessions  . 

Net  inc^rease . . 


65,589,000 
11,^,000 


8,000 


79,607,000 

5,000 

14,901,000 

102,000 
867,000 


14,068,000 

6,000 

8,576,000 


102,000 
489,000 


18,240,000 


TO  FRANCE. 


European  countries. 

Egypt 

American  countries. 

China 

Japan  

British  Possessions. . 


Deduct  decrease.  .. 
Net  increase  . 


65,709,000 
1,607,000 
11,185,000 

6,016,000 


64,889,000 
1,062,000 
15,278,000 

1,408,000 
9,385,000 


9,180,000 


4,088,000 


1,408,000 
8,369,000 


17,995,000 
475,000 


17,520,000 


475,000 


476,000 


*  Not  Stated  in  returns. 
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B,— Amount  of  exports  of  the  undermentioned  countries  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  etc, — Ck>iitinued. 


TO  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

From— 

1876^-77. 

1864-^86. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Exipopftftn  countiieR 

£12,004,000 

ffllooo 

690,000 
2,268,000 
2,404,000 
10,226,000 

£17,008,000 
19,000 
1,806,000 
2,487,000 
2992,000 
16,426,000 

£4,998,000 

9i6,'oo6* 

199,000 

688,000 

6,197,000 

Egypt ,..,,, 

£14,000 

Airi^ri^Tftii  countrlcis, .........  r  r ,  r ... .  

OJn^ 

Japcui 

Brftibh  Posseesions 

Deduct  decrease > 

11,896,000 
14,000 

14,000 

Net  incroase 

11,884,000 

Whatever  the  changes  in  proportion,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the 
exports  of  the  countries  mentioned  taken  altogether  has  increased 
quite  as  much  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  any  of  its  competitors. 
The  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
not  larger  than  to  the  others,  whereas  the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  such  countries  have  increased  more  largely  than  those 
of  ite  competitors,  would  seem  to  argue  a  change  in  the  currents  of 
trade  in  the  direction  of  the  United  Kingdom  becoming  less  an  en- 
trepot than  it  was,  a  change  that  is  believed  to  be  going  on  owin^  to 
the  Suez  Canal  and  other  changes  in  shipping;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  this  fact  to  indicate  any  weakening  m  the  hold  of  the  United 
Kingdom  upon  the  export  trade  of  the  world  in  comparison  with  its 
chief  competitors,  which  is  shown  by  the  first  set  of  tables. 
I  have,  etc., 

R.  QlPPEN. 

Board  op  Trade,  January ^  1888. 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany^  arid  France  during  the  year  ended  June  80, 1886. 


Articles. 


FREK  OF  DUTY. 

Animals,  not  elsewhere  specified: 

cStde 

Horses 

Sheep 

All  others,  includinfir  fowls 

Articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  returned 

Art  works,  not  elsewhere  specified,  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can artists 

Asphaltum  or  bitumen,  crude 

Bark,  hemlock 

Bolting  cloths 

Books  and  other  printed  matter,  not  elsewhere  ^^ecified 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  not  elsewhere  specified: 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial 

Argal  or  argol • 

Barks,  cinchona,  etc 

Cochineal 

Dye-woods  in  sticks: 

Logwood 

All  other 

Gums: 

Arabic 

Camphor,  crude 

Cutcn  or  catechu  and  terra  japonica  or  gambia 

SheUac  

All  other  gums 

Indigo •. 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching  powder 

Licorice  root 

Mineral  waters,  all,  not  artificial 

Potash,  muriate  of 

Quinia,  sulphate  of,salts  of,and  cinchonidia 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude 

Vanilla  beans 

AU  other 

Cocoa  or  cacao,  crude,  and  leaves  and  shells  of 

Coffee 


Coir  yam 

Cork  wood  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured 

Cotton,  untiianufactured 

Diamonds,  rough  or  uncut,  including  glazier's . 


Farinaceous  substances,  and  preparations  of,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

Fertilizers: 

Guano 

Phosphates,  crude  or  native 

An  other 

Fish, not  elsewhere  specified: 

Salmon,  fresh 

All  other  fresh  fish 

Lobsters,  canned  or  preserved 

All  other  preserved  fish 

Fruits,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere  specified: 


Cocoa-nuts 

AU  other 

Furs,  and  fur  skins,  undressed 

Hah*.  not  elsewhere  specified ». 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  skins: 

Goat-skhis 

An  other 

Household  and  personal  effects,  etc 

India-rubber  and  grutta-percha,  crude 

Ivory: 

yLninift.1 

Vegetable 

OOs: 

Fixed  or  expressed 

VolatUe  or  essential 

Pape^  stock: 

Bags,  other  than  woolen 

AU  other 

Plaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  Ume,  unground. 

Platinum,  unmanufactured 

Plumbago , 

Seeds,  not  medicinal 


UnitCNl 
Kingdom. 


DoOars. 

89,157 

897,695 

5,844 

28,0S4 

1,617,180 

71,486 
964 


2,876 
489.961 

84.968 
781,996 
115,096 

1,269 
96,574 

85,590 

3,365 

101,159 

215,951 

381,106 

74,812 

1,852,957 

2,789 

4,496 


147,993 

48,865 

2,585 

962 

821,861 

76,684 

288,876 

4,880 

11,495 

479,760 

222,902 

19,188 

30,975 

72,088 
406,412 
135,681 


8,615 

25,332 

828,822 

783,420 

425,480 
4,079.686 

882,744 
2,818,052 

100,063 


67,298 
66,227 

268,629 
1,022,996 

71,fAS 

2.231 

192,436 


Germany. 


Dollars. 

2,068 

7,572 

957 

78,168 

2,226,068 

40,802 
11,720 


281,062 

887,786 
199 
1,860 


21,ft28 


1,100 


22,871 

8,661 

11 

882 

244,612 

721,860 

774,241 

85,052 


652,411 

10,841 

179,402 


14,294 
28,276 

9,12G 


20 
848,867 


19,975 
282,626 
101,665 

142,158 
719,411 
142,510 
264,666 

80.578 
709 

8,274 
180,312 

700,227 
245,945 


France. 


DoUan. 
209 
617,570 


.V).512 

12,594 

490,353 


4,927: 
426,756 

168,874 
7,222 


27,482 
69.811 

8,886 

1.182,858 

481 

67 


86,167 
15,851 


290,874 
2,818 


10,048 
26,668 


18,078 


702 

225.507 

8,240 

46,066 


6,680 
'a7,'664 


166,488 
166,268 
"■2,084 


26 


21,018 
210,887 
78,188 

279,445 
688,908 
289,066 
160,506 

10,960 


81,821 
166,796 

126.651 
86,096 


145,476 


219,849 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France ,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


France. 


FREE  OF  DUTY— continued. 


Bilk,  unmanufactured: 

Cocoons  

Eggs  (silkworms) 

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  cocoons. 

Waste 

Spices,  unground : 

Nutmegs 

Pepper , 

.   All  other 

Tea. 


Dollars. 


Dollars, 


Tin,  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  grain  or  granulated 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  not  elsewhere  specified  . 
Articles,  all  other  duty  free 


158,581 


9R,412 

1,157,2m 

176,585 

828,206 

2,840,488 

169,727 

1,443,702 


881 

14,677 


1,882 

1,100 
65,996 
677,951 


Total. 


27,845,468 


10,681,575 


DUTIABLE. 

Animals,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Cattle 

Horses 

*     Sheep 

AU  other 

Ajrt  works,  not  elsewhere  specified,  etc 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  and  other  printed  matter,  not  else- 
where specifled 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

Breadstuff s: 

Barley 

CJom 

Oats 

Oatmeal 

llye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

All  other  breadstuffs  and  preparations,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

Bristles 

Brushes  , 

Buttons,  except  of  brass,  gilt,  or  silk,  and  button  molds  and 

button  materials  in  pattern  or  cut 

Cement 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines : 

Coal-tar  colors  and  dyes 

Glycerine 

Loffwood  and  other  dye-wood  extracts '. 

Opium: 

Crude  

Prepared  for  smoking 

Potash,  nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  crude — 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate  of 

Carbonate 

Caustic 

All  other  salts  of 

Sumac,  ground 

All  other 

Clays  or  earths,  including  china  clay  or  kooline 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  ports  of : 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  parts  of r — 

Coal,  bituminous     

Copper,  and  manufactures  of : 

Ore  (fine  copper  contained  therein) 

Pigs,  bars,  mgots,  old  and  other  unmanufactured 

All  other  manufactures 

Corsets 

Cotton,  manufactures  of : 
Cloths : 

Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  painted,  or  printed 

Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  pohited,  or  printed 

Clothing,  ready  mode,  and  other  wearing  apparel,  not  in- 
cluding knit  goods 

Embroideries,  laces,  Insertings,  etc.,  and  lace  window 

curtains 

Knit  goods :  stockings  and  hosiery,  etc 

Thread  (not  on  spools),  yam,  warps,  or  warp  yam 

All  other  manufactures  of 


0,065 

72 

6,347 

143,225 

1,364,181 
127,118 


806 
48,567 


142 


85,766 
121,477 
72,198 

885,581 
879  692 

288,868 
20,882 
92,410 

288,809, 


6,910 

53,180 
8,406,709 
1,568,228 

27,888 


1,816,7^ 
145,706 

61,888 
49,099 
675,017 


18 

115,811 

9,736 


156,825 
2,168,441 

86,846 

8,157,a53 
925,686 
575,838 

4,822,270 


6,064 
174,276 

766,598 
149,097 

1,108 


10 


6 
2,662 

8 

6,627 
600,866 
49,450 

966,640 
818,972 

W5,601 
97,580 


188 


8,154 
1,680 
4,628 


889,260 


28,685 

66,526 

878 


12 

781 

626,064 

661 
in,  811 


920,681 

6,659,&(8 

68,156 

844,678 


Dollars. 
229,610 


895,886 
181,594 


00,866 
499,112 


7,727,067 


10,866 

""m 


198,665 
66,829 


26 


165,270 
418,868 

1,068,669 
1,998 

97,680 
898,865 
120,808 

6,266 


292,630 
1,288 

282,049 

82,260 

87 


2,707 
278,288 


85,697 


874,652 
865,608 
80,788 
844,615 
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Statement  showing  the  value  i^  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France,  etc, — Contdnued, 


Articles. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Qennany.. 


France. 


DUTiABLB— continued. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  cliina  ware : 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and 
crockwy  ware : 

Not  decorated  or  ornamented 

Decorated  or  ornamented 

All  other 

Fan^  articles : 

Beads  (except  amber)  and  bead  ornaments 

Dolls  and  other  toys * — 

Fans,  except  palm  leaf 

Feathers,  ornamental,  natural 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial 

Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  and  all  toilet  preparations 

Pipes  of  all  kinds,  and  smokers'  articles 

All  other 

Fish,  not  elsewhere  specifled  : 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise 

Cod,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock,  dried,  smoked  or  pickled 
Herring: 

Dried  or  smoked 

Pickled  or  salted 

Mackerel,  pickled 

Salmon,  pickled 

All  other 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  other  vegetable  substances: 
Unmanufactiu^ : 

Flax ; 

Hem]),  and  all  substitutes  for  hemp 

Jute 

Sisal  grass  and  other  vegetable  substances 

Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  or  of  which  flax, 
hemp,  or  juteshall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value : 
Ba{»  and  bagging,  and  like  manufactures 


Dollars, 


788,660 
1,446,990 
1,090,907 

88,468 
44,797 

8,8rr 

684,118 
14,129 
81,476 
26,646 
62,951 

41,220 
677 

2 

19,621 


Ihllars. 


46,812 
709,983 
25,867 

654,164 
1,111,880 
28.744 
97,067 
67,028 
18,806 
79,280 

160,861 

8,881 


111 
116,029 


Bumps  (except  n>r  bagging  for  cotton)  . 
Brown  or  bleached  linens,  du  " 


.  ducks,  canvas,  paddings, 
cot-bottoms,  diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  handker- 
chiefs, and  lawns 

Cables  and  cordage 

Thread,  twine,  and  pack  thread 

Yams 

All  other 

Fruits,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere  specifled : 

Figs 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Preserved  fruits 

All  other  fruits , 

Nuts: 

Almonds , 

All  other  nuts 

Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin,  and  manufactures  of  furs , 

Olaas  and  glasswares : 

Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  carboys  and  jars,  empty  or  filled , 
Cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  unpoli^ed. , 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  unalvered 

Plate  glass: 

Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough 

Unsilvered 

Silvered 

All  other 

Hair  and  manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  materials  for 

Hay 

Hops 

Inota-rubber  and  gutta-perdia  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures : 
Iron: 

Ore 

Pig 

Scrap,  fit  only  to  be  remanuf actured : 

Iron,  wrought  and  cast 

Steel 

Iron,  bar,  rolled  or  hanmiered 

Bailway  bars : 

Of  Iron 

Of  steel  or  part  steel 


10,246 


005,984 
468,962 
120,941 
24,240 


219,226 
2,776,868 


11,206,288 

19,467 

782,622 

823,687 

940,829 

106.886 

7,561 

219,287 

217 

274,461 

82,410 

427,566 

41,717 

11,918 

1,766,446 

216,746 

72,063 

1,686 

97.151 

825,620 

1,781 

297,968 

88,846 

488,816 

96 

17,064 

128,768 


61,484 
8,462,689 

262,607 
33.165 
146,480 

161 
272,846 


10,882 


2,110 
148,268 


6,918 
2,355 


1,069,966 


708 
408,434 


616 

26 

62,894 

8 

18r,869 

25,075 

9 

881 

965,484 


82,672 
20,448 

4,8il 

112,120 

1,467,248 

350.484 

48,284 

1,104,853 


408,780 


8,681 
268,168 

61,617 

2,318 

35,668 


Dollars. 


138,818 

404,122 

14,608 

422.814 
176,485 
199,427 
662,717 
415,282 
222,482 
28,058 
120,406 

706,840 


14 
816 


5,646 


36.715 
7,610 


1,602 
2,664 

282,008 

21 

3,592 


776,784 


3.116 

275 

7a8,22r> 

8,362 
140.768 

4,4.'57 

168.801 

806.289 

1.101,458 

80.908 
6,  .578 


1.861 
85,570 
19.490 

386,665 
92,559 

767,970 


81, 0£) 


7,8 
1,6 


1,716 
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Statement  ahotving  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  United 
Kingdom f  Gennany,  aixd  France,  6fc.— Continued. 


Articles. 


United 
King^doziL 


Qermany. 


France. 


DUTIABLE— continued. 

Iron  and  steel  manufacturer— Continued. 

Cotton  ties,  or  hoops  for  baling  purposes,  of  iron  and  steel , 

Hoop,  band,  and  scroll  iron 

Hoops,  bands,  strips,  sheets,  and  plates  of  steel 

Ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  and  bars  of  steel  and  steel 

in  forms,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Sheet,  plate,  and  taggers  iron  

Tin-plaites,  teme-plates  or  taggers  tin 

Wire  rods  (rivet,  screw,  naO,  and  fence)  roimd,  in  coils 

and  loops,  of  iron  or  steel. . » 

Wire  and  wire  rope  and  strand,  iron  or  steel 

Manufactures  not  elsewhere  specified: 


Anyils,  axles,  and  forgings  of  iron  or  steel, 
eel. 


Chains  of  iron  or  steel 

Cutlery 

Files,  file-blanks,  rasps^aud  floats 

Fire^ums 

Machinery 

Needles 

All  other 

Jewelry,   manufactures   of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones: 

Jeweliy  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 

Precious  stones  and  imitations  of,  not  set 

Lead  and  manufactures  of 

Leather: 

Bend  or  belting,  and  all  sole  leather 

Calf -skins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed 

Skins  for  morocco 

Upper  leather  of  all  other  kinds,  dressed,  and  skins, 

dressed  and  finished 

Leather  manufactures:' 

Qloves 

All  other 

Malt  barley 

Malt  liauors: 

In  bottles  or  jugs 

Not  in  bottles  or  Jugs 

Marble  and  stone  ana  manufactures  of: 

Marble  and  manufacttu'es  of.  not  elsewhere  specified 

Stone  and  manufactures  of,  indu^g  slate 

Metals,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures  of,  not  else- 
where specified: 

Bronze  manufactures 

All  other> 

Mineral  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Musical  instruments  and  parte  of 

OUb,  not  elsewhere  specined: 
Animal: 

Whale  and  fish 

Other 

Mineral 

Vegetable: 

Fixed  or  expressed : 

OUve 

Other 

Volatile  or  essential , 

Paints  and  colors , 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  products: 
Meat  products: 

Meats,  prepared,  of  all  kinds,  and  meat  extracts 

All  other 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 


Milk,  preserved  or  condensed  . 

Rice,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Qranulated  or  rice  meal 

Salt 


DoUan. 

488,  oes 

2,019 
151,867 

1,180,754 

881,747 

17,580,088 

488,169 
444,948 

76,179 
19.780 

888,518 
85,967 

488,706 
1,012,8  4 

880,106 

818,788 


196,888 

8,118,489 

188,889 

103,011 

45,445 

1,182,158 

485,454 

181,589 

807,871 

4,098 

804,806 
886,885 

4,851 
189,949 


19,016 

680,965 

88,176 

W.740 


6,006 
1,887 


Seeds,  not  medicinal,  not  elsewhere  specified: 
Linseed  or  fiaxseed 


46,17« 

18,088 

7,068 

5n,847 

417,714 


80,574 
18,150 

855 

14,071 

687,188 

800.406 

118,486 

1,150,874 


DoUar: 


8 
8,854 

480,588 
8,861 
11,484 

8,005.860 
58,888 

15,488 
44,068 

807,799 

1,864 

89,089 

84,882 

58,810 

847,867 


858,190 
884,118 
54,514 

900 
418,670 
158,100 

406,801 

1,614,164 
145,888 


5,065 
108,881 

865 
60,458 


584,778 

406,768 

68,748 

1,011,517 


7,668 

744 

8 


.540 

15,886 

41,808 

406,888 

1,050,868 


48,486 
18,780 

17 

44,894 

867 

48,885 

468,845 

1,761 


All  other  . 
SQk,  manufactures  of : 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other  wearing  apparel. 

Dress  and  piece  goods 

Laces 

Ribbons 

All  other 


02,860 

1,868,058 

855,413 

30,678 
2,087,780 


121,060 

100.972 

2,888,180 

17.006 

26,840 

8,8a2,467 


Dottar*, 


18,440 


5,106 
2 


15.054 
860 

1,859 

888 

16,887 

8,680 

89,617 

66,702 

1,154 

140,806 


490,881 

8,881.7% 

60,761 

1,1:7 

1,851,880 

489.888 

8,075,115 

1,580,748 
108,558 


18,494 
1,881 


125,077 

888,260 

6,886 

174,106 


687 


a»,oii 

8,504 
40,007 
140,811 
800,  T?2 


18,  ?» 
8,607 

06 

58,546 

1.078 

6 

94.164 


121,445 

176,216 
7.146,888 
1.668.618 

801.?!e0 
1.666,750 
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Statement  showinq  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  United 
Kingdom^  Germany y  and  France,  efc— Continued.       • 


Aitides. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


France. 


DUTIABLE— continued. 


and  toilet  soaps. 


Soap: 

Spices,  eroimd 

Spirits,  distilled,  and  spirituous  compounds: 

Brandy 

AU  other 

Sponges 

Sugar,  molasses,  sugar  candy,  and  confectionery: 

Molasses 

Sugar,  Dutch  standard  in  color : 

Not  above  No.  IS  and  tank  bottoms,  sirups,  melada, 

etc 

Abore  No.  IS  and  not  above  No.  20 

AU  above  No.  ao 

Sugar  candy  and  confectionery 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of :  ' 

Leaf: 

Suitable  for  wrappers 

All  other 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots 

AU  other  manufactures 

Vegetables : 

Beans  and  pease 

Potatoes 

Pickles  and  sauces 

AU  other: 

In  their  natural  state  or  in  salt 

Prepared  or  preserved 

Wines: 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling 

StUlwlnSs: 

In  caeikB 

In  botOes 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  : 

Unmanufactured,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Timber,  sawed  or  hewn / 

Boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  sawed  lumber 

Shingles 

Other  lumber 

Cabinet  ware  and  house  furniture 

AU  other  manufactures  of 

Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  and 
manufactures  of : 
Unmanufactured: 

Clothing  wools 

Combing  wools 

Carpet  and  other  similar  wools 

Manufactures  of : 

Carpets  and  carpeting  of  aU  kinds 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 

exoei^  shawlis  and  knit  goods 

CkDths 

Dress-goods,  women's  and  chUdren^s , 

Knit  goods 

Rags,  shoddy,  mimgo,  waste,  and  flocks 

Shawls 

Yams 

AU  other 

Zinc,  spelter  or  tutenegue,  and  manufactures  of : 

In  blocks  or  pigs,  and  old 

Manufactures  of 

AU  other  dutiable  articles 


Dollars. 

1S4,769 
22,S90 
166,296 

45,806 
218,800 
100,872 

270 


627,000 


DoUar8. 

12,488 

2,874 

108 

18,838 
78,128 
2,284 

15 


5,610,548 


16 
51,810 
12,160 


1,064 
184,785 
265, 7W 

51,060 
9,»72 

21,100 

71,222 
85,781 

246 


41 


78 
70,446 
5,570 
7,477 

6,746 

.   12,820 

140 

48,548 
14,619 

87,002 

684,116 
882,046 


188 


07 


1,018 
110,660 
127,041 


2,761,846 
1,482,042 
8,758,656 

006,355 

875, ors 

5,660,416 

6,540,510 

045,540 

618,104 

800.260 

1,602,872 

4,458,980 

10,400 

890 

1,320,887 


157 

15,008 

424,450 


7,106 


68,881 
16,811 

860,473 
2,484,868 
1,016,142 

880,762 
14,000 

106,010 

718,212 
1,774,062 

106,564 

88,666 

554,048 


Total 

Total  free  of  duty. 
Total  dutiable 


126,008,586 


27,845,468 
126,006,586 


10,681,575 
58,528,422 


Grand  total. 


151,254,054 


60,154,007 


DoUars, 

2ir,976 

72, 147 

013 

1,010,680 

114,882 

6,028 


85 

"'280 
2,218 


441 
2,725 

2,870 

42 

21,548 

12.760 
400,760 

8,010,188 

661,410 
614, 116 


1,864 
57,857 
145,175 


50.873 
20,272 
685,944 

10,855 


1,024,064 

6,268,200 

121,058 

864,810 

480.606 

48,867 

1,402,086 


536 
680.651 


56,628,422   55,600,878 


7,727,057 
55,600,8r8 


68,417,480 
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HOMES  OP  THE  GERMAN  WORKING  PEOPLE. 


REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH. 


The  homes  of  a  people  are  an  interesting  studv.  Nowhere  else 
does  the  individual  lite,  and  in  the  individual  life  the  national,  so 
faithfully  express  itself  as  in  the  households  of  the  people  of  a  country. 
Given  the  average  home  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  any  country 
at  any  period  oi  its  history,  we  can  form  pretty  accurate  conclusions 
respectmg  its  paaterial  and  moral  state  and  course.  Were  all  that 
we  Imow  of  the  English  people  to  become  lost  to  us  except,  in  its  true 
meaning,  the  renowned  expression,  **  every  Enrfishman's  house  is  his 
castle,"  we  would  have  in  a  nutshell  the  leading  characteristics  of 
this  race,  namely,  manly  indei)endence,  love  of  popular  sovereignty, 
and  jealous  rej^ard  of  individual  rights,  and  in  tnese  a  certain  degree 
of  clew  to  their  history.  There  were  benign  laws  there,  it  would  be 
said,  and  the  individual  was  a  freeman,  sacred  in  his  person  and  in 
his  property. 

A  certain  view,  but  not  a  full  and  exhaustive  one,  is  afforded  us  of  the 
homes  of  the  German  laboring  people  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire 
by  a  work  in  two  volumes,  published  a  short  time  ago  at  the  instance 
of  the  Society  for  Social  Politics,  entitled  "  Die  Wohnungsnoth  der 
armeren  Klassen  in  deutschen  Qrossstadten  und  Vorschlage  zu  deren 
Abhulfe.'^*  This  publication  appeared  in  1886,  but  no  material 
changes  have  of  course  since  then  occurred  in  the  conditions  then 
existmg  and  described,  and  the  book,  conseauently,  is  as  valuable  to- 
day for  purposes  of  contemplation  and  study  as  it  was  when  issued. 
The  introduction  to  it  is  by  Dr.  Miquel,  the  mayor  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Imperial  Reichstag,  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  and  politicians  6f  Germany;  and  the  other 
articles  are  by  gentlemen  who  must  be  presuiried  to  be  well  acquainted 
ynth  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  written,  as  they  seem  to  be  all 
men  of  stanmng  in  the  communities  they  consider^  and  interested  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  live.  I  have 
gained  quite  an  insight,  from  a  perusal  of  the  work,  into  the  character 
of  the  homes  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  German  cities,  though 
much  was  already  known  to  me  on  the  subject  before  I  picked  tne 
book  up;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  statement  of  its  contents  would 
make  an  interesting  and  valuable  article  for  our  consular  reports. 
I  shaJl  therefore  lay  before  you  its  main  features. 

*  The  great  need  of  habitations  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  large  cities  of 
Qermany,  with  propositions  for  amelioration. 
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Most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Germany  are,  I  believe^  old  and 
stricken  in  years,  and  received  their  first  impressions  in  times  that 
knew  not  freedom  of  life  and  of  expression.  As  a  consecjuence,  in 
what  remains  of  them  of  the  past  we  find  everywhere  evidences  of 
restricted  growth  and  movement,  while  in  those  parts  which  have 
sprunff  up  in  the  last  hundred  years  we  recognise  the  freedom  and 
straightforwardness  of  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
greater  width  and  directness  of  the  new  thoroughfares  compared  to 
their  neighbors  of  past  times.  Anrl  what  are  our  cities  and  our 
houses,  after  all,  but  correspondences  or  expressions  of  our  lives  and 
thoughts?    There  is  a  philosophy  in  them  even,  did  we  but  heed  it. 

The  old  town  in  its  structural  characteristics  spoke  of  fear  and 
combat,  of  local  jealousies  and  enmities,  of  narrow  and  tortuous 
thinking,  of  limitation  and  fixedness.  The  place  of  the  old  city  wall, 
or  the  remains  of  this  wall;  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  that  are  left; 
the  old-time  houses  that  still  remain — all  express  this  circumscribed 
life  of  the  past  to  us  as  truly  as  though  we  nad  no  history  to  tell  us 
the  story  or  it.  They  were  cramped  for  room,  because  "every  man's 
hand  was  raised  against  his  brother,"  so  to  speak;  and  the  towns  had 
to  be  circumvallated  with  stout  walls  bearing  imposing  and  hardy 
towers  of  defense  and  faced  by  guardian  moats  to  keep  off  the  ene- 
mies which  abounded. 

A  city's  thoroughfares  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  narrow 
and  erratic  under  such  circumstances.  But  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion which  has  come  upon  us,  the  barriers  of  the  past  have  had  to  be 
leveled,  and  the  old  towns  of  Germany  have  been  throwing  off  the 
lethargy  which  possessed  them  and  awakening  unto  new  life  and 
light.  The  damp,  musty,  narrow  ways  of  the  past,  into  many  of 
which  the  sun  rarely  if  ever  shone,  and  which  seem  more  like  popu- 
lated narrow  alleys  than  the  thoroughfares  of  a  city,  are  giving  place 
to  the  wide  streets  and  avenues  of  the  present  time,  which  let  the 
gracious  light  and  air  of  heaven  have  full  ingress  to  them,  vivifying 
and  recreating  all  things,  as  it  were,  and  speaking  of  freedom,  ex- 
pansion, and  progress. 

Many  of  the  old  streets  are  hardly  wide  enough  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage through  them  of  a  horse  and  cart,  and  for  two  vehicles  to  pass 
each  other  m  them  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  They  run  this  way 
and  that  way  in  their  crookedness,  manifesting  an  abrupt  turn  here 
and  an  unexpected  conclusion  there,  and  bewildering  the  stranger  by 
the  sinuous  and  erratic  courses. 

The  small  towns  are  all  made  up  of  such  thoroughfares,  and  the  old 
cities  contain  many  of  them. 

One  of  the  crying  wants  of  the  time  in  the  large  cities  of  Germany 
is  that  of  good  dwelling-houses,  especially  of  good  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  who  are  deprived  of  them  from  two  reasons;  first, 
because  they  are  too  dear;  and,  second,  because  there  is  a  grpat  lack 
of  good  houses  for  i)eople  in  the  very  humble  walks  of  life.  The 
towns  are  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  with  this  continuous 
accumulation  of  human  souls  comes  naturally  a  demand  for  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  good,  habitable  places  of  abode,  which  capital 
as  is  to  be  expected,  niggardly  grants  the  working-man  ana  his 
because  of  his  inability  to  pay  for  good  accommodations.  As  a  rule, 
lie  must  be  content  to  call  a  hovel  his  home. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  cities  of  Germany  have  grown  very  much 
for  an  old  country,  and  the  activity  and  prosperity  of  the  industrial 
centers  have  attracted  large  numbers  of  working  people  from  the 
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country  and  smaU  towns  to  the  cities,  bringing  about  a  lack  of  proper 
habitations  for  them  and  leading  to  a  general  rise  in  rents.  As  a 
consequence  they  have  been  obliged  to  huddle  together  in  improper 
numbers  and  betake  themselves  to  unsuitable  quarters. 

For  some  years  past  this  herding,  so,  to  speak,  of  the  poor  together 
in  unfit  dwellings  lias  excited  the  public  attention  and  led  to  various 
propositions  for  its  abatement.  It  was  sought  to  encourage  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  working  classes,  and  where  it  was 
not  voluntarily  undertaken  by  capitalists,  companies  having  in  view 
the  public  good  were  formed  nere  and  there  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding good  and  cheap  dwelling-houses  of  medium  ana  small  size 
for  the  working  people.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  done. 

The  communal  officials  aided  these  public-spirited  citizens  directly, 
to  a  certain  degree,  by  selling  them  building  lots  at  advantageous 
prices  and  granting  them  loans  of  money,  or  indirectly^  by  laying 
out  new  streets  where  the  houses  for  the  poor  were  to  be  put  upj,  im- 
proving the  means  of  intercourse,  or  adopting  measures  of  a  sanitary 
character.  Against  the  most  flagrant  abuses  the  police  intervened 
in  various  states,  and  issued  regulations  governing  public  houses  and 
places  where  the  poor  were  given  to  sleeping.  Tney  but  lessened  it 
a  little  externally,  however.  The  public  gaze  met  less  of  it,  but  the 
evU  still  went  on. 

The  German  workingman  is  better  paid,  better  fed,  and  better 
clothed  to-day  than  ever  before,  it  is  said,  but  the  place  that  he  calls 
home  is  pretty  much  the  narrow,  contracted,  badly  furnished,  crowded, 
unforbidding  thing  of  old. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  working  classes,  in  proportion  to 
entire  income,  is  far  greater  than  among  what  is  known  as  the  upper 
classes.  A  large  part  of  the  laboring  population  of  Germany  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  up  to  one-fourth  and  even  more  of  its  entire  income  for 
miserable,  unhealthy  j)laces  in  which  to  live  and  sleep  and  to  call 
home,  and  oftentimes,  in  addition,  become  bound  over  hand  and  foot, 
by  reason  of  their  circumstances,  to  their  landlords.  In  certain  quar- 
ters of  the  large  cities  these  creatures  of  circumstance  crowd  even 
closer  together  into  abodes  that  are  all  the  time  growing  smaller  and 
more  unhealthy;  for  the  poor  man  and  his  wants  have  no  interest  for 
the  speculative  builder,  who  finds  in  him  no  subject  for  remunerative 
investment.  Money  here  is  put  into  large  buildings,  and  avoids,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  erection  of  comfortable  homes  for  the  laboring 
people,  as  they  are  regarded  as  uncertain  pay;  and,  owing  to  this 
tact,  a  great  disproportion  exists  between  the  rents  of  large  and  small 
apartments  compared  to  value  of  property. 

The  object  of  the  publication  referred  to  by  me  is  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  great  want  of  decent  tenements  by  the  laboring  people 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  their 
behalf;  more  particularly  to  secure  legislation  on  the  subject,  I  be- 
lieve. Through  the  strength  of  his  influence  in  the  Reichstag  and 
with  the  Government,  Dr.  Miquel  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  tenement 
law  passed  by  the  Imperial  Government  which  shall  effect  the  whole 
Empire,  and  do  away  with  the  abuses  of  the  present  time  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  proposed  to  fix  by  law  what  shall  be  considered  the 
least  requirements  of  a  poor  family  in  sanitary  respects,  which  local 
officials  can  enlarge  according  to  the  requirements  of  their  respect- 
ive localities.  The  amount  of  space  per  capita  in  each  room  occu- 
pied, to  avoid  overcrowding,  is  to  be  estabushed,  likewise  provis- 
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ions  regulating  evictions  and  landlords'  liens;  and  the  police  are  to 
be  empowered  to  forbid  the  use  of  unhealthy  tenements  and  to  order 
their  demolition.  This  right,  it  seems,  they  do  not  now  generally 
possess,  or  are  at  least  afraid  of  exercising  it  for  fear  of  subjecting 
their  towns  to  damages  or  getting  the  shelterless  on  their  hands :  and 
it  also  appears  that,  by  agreement,  landlords  can  take  everythmg  a 
poor  man  holds  dear  and  necessary,  even  the  miserable  l^ed  on  which 
^  ne  lies.   ' 

The  present  laws  of  Grermany  do  not  give  the  police  suiflcient  power 
to  prevent  overcrowding  of  tenements,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of  those 
unht  for  habitation.  The  building  and  sanitary  regulations  concern 
themselves  almost  wholly  with  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and 
make  little  or  no  provision  concerning  overcrowding  after  erection, 
or  demolition  of  such  as  have  become  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live 
in.  Nor  is  a  tenant  able  to  quit  an  unhealthy  tenement  without  a 
go6d  deal  of  difficulty,  and  generally  only  by  process  at  law. 

Not  only  are  the  dwelling  places  of  the  poor  horrid,  but  those  of 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  even,  are  very  lacking  in  the  modem 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  American  homes.  Tne  sewerage  has 
been,  until  a  few  years  ago,  bad,  and  is  still  a  good  deal  so. .  The 
homes  of  the  working  people  are  to  a  large  extent  simply  shocking, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  report,  and  the  police,  as  already 
intimated,  do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  to  break  them  up.  The 
state  of  things  described  under  the  head  of  Strasburg  is  even  ap- 
palling. 

The  salvation  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  homes  of  its  working 
people,  and,  as  the  poet  Goldsmith  has  well  expressed  it, 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

That  Germany  will  better  the  homes  of  its  lowly  ones  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  common  impulse  and  not  by 
Spasmodic  action  of  slight  force  here  and  there.  I  wish  Dr.  Miquel 
Godspeed  in  the  noble  cause  into  which  he  has  thrown  himself.  No 
effort  is  so  worthy  of  our  admiration  as  that  which  has  for  its  end 
the  elevation  of  our  fellow  men.  This  question,  however,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  wages  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
much  of  a  reform  can  be  accomplished  without  a  rise  in  wages. 

And  how  is  it  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  American  poor 
dwell?    Do  they  not  also  heed  some  overhauling? 

The  tenement  or  flat  system  of  dwelling  prevails  in  Germany,  and 
a  whole  house  occupied  by  but  a  single  family  is  a  rarity.  This  nat- 
urally leads  to  an  over-filling  of  houses,  and  in  the  large  cities  to  the 
massing  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  old  tenements  as  they  become 
abandoned  by  the  people  of  means  for  newer  structures.  In  time 
this  herding  together,  as  the  buildings  become  ever  more  rickety, 
gets  to  ^e  a  public  evil.  They  are  let  and  sublet  until  they  become 
perfectly  packed  with  tenants  and  subtenants,  and  through  over- 
crowding, uncleanliness,  bad  drainage,  and  lack  of  ventilation  they 
become,  in  a  place  like  Berlin,  for  instance,  perfect  pest-holes  and 
generators  of  all  kinds  of  disease  and  infirmity.  In  moral  respects 
also  are  they  infamous.  If  you  enter  such  a  house  a  smell  of  decay 
and  foulness  greets  your  nostrils;  dirt  you  find  at  every  hand,  while 
half-naked  children  romp  and  battle  on  the  crazy  stairs.  Between 
the  occupants  of  the  different  stories  loud  words  of  strife  are  not  in- 
frequently heard,  and  at  the  slightest  provocation  the  hall- ways 
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become  the  scene  of  most  disCTaceful  combats,  when  all  sorts  of 
vile  language  is  employed,,  ana  sticks,  broom-halidles,  and  knives 
brought  into  requisition  and  filth  thrown.  Oftentimes  all  the  in- 
mates of  such  a  house  get  divided  into  two  parties  that  are  constantly 
at  loggerheads  with  each  other.  What  tne  rooms  themselves  are 
can  well  be  imagined— dirty,  loud-smelling,  disorderly.  K  the  ten- 
ement consists  of  one  room  or  more  and  a  kitchen,  the  family  prob- . 
ably  takes  the  kitchen  to  answer  its  needs  and  rents  the  remaming 
one  room  or  two  out  to  subtenants.  If  it  be  of  but  one  room,  it 
often  happens  that  night  lodgers  are  taken;  and  there  in  one  room 
sleep  together,  in  dirt  and  foulness,  mother,  father,  and  children, 
almost  as  they  fall  down,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  floor  or  on  straw 
sacks,  and  near  them  the  night  lodgers,  men  or  women,  as  the  case 
may  be.    Is  not  all  this  hell?    Can  tnere  be  any  greater? 

In  Dresden,  in  1877,  all  the  cellar  tenements,  some  2,200  in  number, 
were  sanitarily  examined,  it  is  said,  and  1,500  found  to  be  more  or 
less  unfit  for  habitation,  500  of  them  entirely  so.  Tenements  were 
repeatedly  come  across  consisting  of  only  two  rooms  hardly  24  square 
meters  (258  square  feet*)  in  floor  size,  and  having  two  families  for 
tenants  with  a  number  of  men  as  night  lodgers. 

Some  old  barracks  in  Dresden,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  mil- 
itary, were  converted  into  tenement  houses.  In  the  four  large  four- 
story  chief  wings  of  the  largest  barracks  400  to  500  tenements  were 
constructed,  in  which  about  2,000  persons  got  together.  The  most 
necessary  housekeeping  rooms,  such  as  kitchens,  pantries,  and  the 
like,  were  wholly  lacking;  the  ventilation  was  extremely  bad,  and 
there  was  but  one  privy  seat  to  every  four  or  five  families.  The  dis- 
trict physician  asked  that  each  tenement  be  made  to  consist  of  at 
least  two  rooms;  have  a  place  for  keeping  household  utensils,  wood, 
coal,  and  the  like;  that  there  sliould  be  a  privy  to  every  two  families, 
and  that  subletting  or  the  taking  of  night  lodgers  into  these  small 
tenements  be  prohibited.    What  was  done  is  not  said. 

At  Plauen  the  district  physician  met  with  a  small  room,  having  a 
narrow  bedroom,  which  was  dwelt  in  by  two  families  consisting  of 
thirteen  persons. 

Not  only  in  the  large  cities,  but  in  the  small  industrial  places,  there 
is  overcrowding,  ana  in  the  small  towns  the  way  the  people  live  is , 
very  repugnant  to  American  eves. 

ifr.  Riidiger,  in  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  for  1882,  gives 
a  harrowing  description  of  the  manner  of  life  of  some  brick-makers 
near  Ketzin,  which  he  says  beggars  every  description.  These  men, 
over  1,000  in  number,  ate,  lived,  and  slept,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  a  room, 
in  rooms  hardly  40  cubic  meters  (about  1,400  cubic  feet)  in  size,  de- 
ficient in  light  and  air,  and  which  for  months — from  April  to  Octo- 
ber—were never  cleaned.  They  slept  on  rough  boards  placed  in  tiers 
one  above  the  other,  with  five  or  six  sleeping  places  to  a  tier.  Straw 
or  hay  had  to  serve  them  for  bedding,  and  the  clothing  they  wore 
during  the  day,  often  damp,  for  bed  covering.  There  was  a  lack  of 
good  drinking  water  and  of  warm  food  among  them.  Dr.  Rudiger's 
eflforts  to  have  the  thing  abated  were  for  a  time  futile  because  the 
burgomaster  of  the  place  was  not  able  to  get  through  a  police  order 
with  the  other  members  of  the  magistracy.  Riidiger  tnen  got  the 
Government  at  Potsdam  to  have  an  investigation  instituted,  which 

*  If  sqpace,  that  would  be  a  room  about  16  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide. 
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resulted  in  showing  that  there  was  less  than  1  cubic  meter  (35i  cubic 
feet)  of  air  space,  less  than  1  square  meter  (lOi  square  feet)  of  floor 
room,  and  less  than  one-third  square  meter  of  window  to  each  man. 
The  police  then  received  instructions  to  regulate  the  matter. 

That  overcrowding  of  tenements  is  general  is  evident  from  this, 
that  in  Berlin,  in  1880,  out  of  a  population  of  1,122,330,  there  wore 
478,052  persons  living  in  tenements  having  but  one  room  that  could  be 
heated,  or  an  average  of  3. 75  inmates  to  a  room;  302,322  living  in 
tenements  possessing  but  two  rooms  that  could  be  heated,  or  an 
average  of  2.23  to  a  room  and  127,346  in  tenements  with  three  rooms 
that  could  be  heated,  or  an  average  of  1.56  to  a  room.  There  were 
thus  907,720  inhabitants  of  Berlin  out  of  a  populatioii  of  1,122,330, 
or  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  people  dwelling 
in  tenements  having  not  more  than  three  rooms  that  could  be  heated, 
and  having  on  an  average  2.51  inmates  to  a  room.  In  Breslau,  at 
the  same  time,  out  of  a  population  of  272,912,  there  were  137,268  in- 
habitants living  in  tenements  having  but  one  room  that  could  be 
heated,  or  an  average  of  3.84  to  a  room;  58,062  in  tenements  having 
but  two  such  rooms,  or  an  average  of  2.20  to  a  room,  and  30,667  in 
tenements  having  but  three  such  rooms,  or  1. 67  to  a  room.  This  was  a 
higher  percentage  than  in  the  case  of  Berlin.  In  Dresden,  in  the  same 
year,  out  of  220,818  inhabitants,  98,930  were  living  in  tenements  hav- 
ing but  one  room  that  could  be  heated,  or  an  average  of  3.59  to  a 
room;  44,820  living  in  tenements  having  but  2  such  rooms,  or  an  aver- 
age of  2.20  to  a  room,  and  22,364  in  tenements  having  but  three  such 
rooms,  or  an  average  of  1.49  to  a  room.  For  Leipsic,  in  1880,  the  fig- 
ures were  even  higher  than  for  Breslau,  being  3.84,  2.53,  and  1.80 
persons  to  a  room  in  the  three  categories,  respectively. 

Only  29,323  of  the  large  population  of  Berlin  lived  in  tenements 
having  eight  or  more  rooms  to  a  tenement;  only  3,550  in  Breslau  in 
such  tenements,  out  of  a  population  of  272,912;  only  7,699  in  Dresden, 
out  of  220,818  inhabitants;  only  6,871  in  Leipsic,  out  of  149,081;  and 
10,201  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  out  of  its  population  of  136,819. 
Frankfort  was  thus  th^  best  situated  of  these  cities. 

Hardly  any  family  6ccupies  a  whole  house.  In  Berlin  in  1880  there 
were  hardly  2,850  nouses  thus  inhabited,  and  in  Leipsic  only  148, 
according  to  the  statistics  before  me. 

In  Berlin  since  1861  every  enumeration  of  the  population  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  examination  into  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
live.  As  a  consequence,  other  German  cities  have  taken  to  prepar- 
ing like  statistics,  and  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  others,  now  afford  the  statistician  much  interesting  material  for 
a  consideration  of  the  manner  of  life  of  their  inhabitants.  From 
these  statistics  Mr.  M.  Neef e,  of  Breslau,  has  prepared  a  number  of 
tables,  published  in  the  work  before  me  of  the  Society  for  Social  Pol- 
itics, showing  the  density  of  population,  the  areas  occupied,  number 
of  persons  to  a  dwelling,  etc. ,  from  which  I  now  proceed  to  take  certain 
facts.  It  appears  therefrom  that  the  population  of  the  German  cities 
having  more  than  90,000  inhabitants  in  1880  were  as  follows  from  1861 
to  that  time,  namely: 
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Cities. 


1861. 


Berlin 

Hamburg 

Hamburg,  witii  Deighboring  places. 

Breslau 

Munich 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

Cologne 

Koenigsberg 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Hanover 

Stuttgart 

Bremen 

Dantzic 

Strasburg 

Nuremberg , 

Bfagdeburg 

Barmen 

Duffieldorf 

Chenmitz 

Elberfeld 

Stettin 

Altona 

Aiz-la-Chapelle 


5«',5n 
902,178 


145,589 
148,201 
128,152 
78,495 
120,668 
94,579 
70,518 
60,120 
61,314 
66,648 
82,765 
82,014 
62,797 
67,607 
49,787 
41,292 
45,482 
56,307 
&1,481 
45,524 
50,941 


1864. 


682,749 
208,966 


168,919 
167,054 
146,728 
85,894 
122,162 
101,607 
77,872 
67,816 
69,084 
70,608 
90,384 


70,492 
70,147 
59,544 
44,297 
54,827 
62,006 
70,759 
58,089 
68,811 


1867. 


702,437 
224,974 
269,581 
171,926 
170,688 
166,024 
90,824 
125,172 
106,296 
78,277 
78,979 
75,781 
74,574 
89,811 
84,167 
77,895 
78,552 
64,945 
68,889 
68,678 
65,821 
78,714 
67,850 
68,178 


18n. 


826.841 
289,107 
299,849 
207,997 
169,698 
177,089 
106,925 
129,288 
112,162 
91,040 
87,626 
91,628 
82,807 
90,141 
86,654 
88,214 
84,401 
74,449 
60,866 
68,229 
71,384 
76,280 
74,102 
74,146 


1875. 


909,060 
264,075 
848,447 
239,060 
198,024 
197,295 
127,887 
185,371 
122,686 
108,077 
106,677 
107,278 
102,582 
97,981 
94,806 
91,018 
87,925 
86,501 
80,695 
78,209 
BO,  589 

80,9ra 

84,097 
79,606 


1880. 


1,122,880 

289,660 

410,127 

272,912 

230,028 

220,818 

149,061 

144,772 

140,909 

186,819 

122,848 

117,808 

112,458 

106,551 

104, 4n 

99,519 

97,689 

96,941 

95,458 

96,128 

98,588 

91,756 

91,047 

65,661 


In  1885  these  cities  had  a  population  as  follows: 


aties. 


BerUn 

Hamburg 

Breslau 

Munich 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

Cologne 

Koenigsberg 

Frankiort-on-the-Main 

HMiover 

Stuttgart 


Population. 


1,815, 
806, 
299, 
261, 
246, 
170, 
161, 
151, 
154, 
189. 
125, 
118, 


aues. 


Dantzic 

Strasburg 

Nuremb^ 

Magdeburg 

Barmen 

Dusseldoif  .... 

Chemnitz 

Elberfeld 

Stettin 

Altona 

Aix-la-Chapelle 


Population, 


114,805 
111,987 
114,891 
114,291 
106,068 
115,190 
110,817 
106,499 

99,648 
104,717 

95,726 


The  areas  occupied  by  these  cities  are  put  as  follows  : 


aties. 


BerUn 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg 

Hamburg, with  suburbs 
Breslau 

Do 

Do 

Munich 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

KOn^e*]^'. 

FnuiKfort-on-the-Main . 
Do 


Year. 


1864 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1867 
1875 
1880 
1878 
1880 
1875 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 


Total, 
area. 


Acres. 
14,622 
14,625 
15,822 
2,881 
15,671 
5,242 
7,521 
7,!521 
11,595 
6,202 
4,153 
1,900 
5,027 
17,149 
18,864 


Area  built 
upon.* 


Acres. 
4,924 
6,652 
7,809 
1,675 
5,442 
1,591 
2,291 
2,628 
2,894 


2,163 
1,4*30 
3,192 
1,254 


aties. 


Hanover  

Stuttgart 

Bremen   

Do 

Dantzic 

Strasburg 

Nuremberg 

Magdeburg 

Barmen 

Altona 

Stettin 

Chemnitz 

Dusseldorf 

Elberfeld 

Aix-la-Chapelle 


Year. 


1880 
1880 
1876 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 


Total 
area. 


Acres. 
6,121 
7,d58 
5,581 
5,688 
4,876 

19,887 
2,710 
8,538 
5,844 
2,848 

14,917 
8,794 

12,016 
7,024 
7,544 


Area  bunt 
upon.* 


*  Induding  courts,  gardens,  streets,  ways,  squares,  and  burying  groimds. 


Acres. 
1,979 
1,422 


2,176 
4,477 


988 
1,120 
2,668 


8,068 
1,811 
1,067 
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The  whole  number  of  buildings  in  certain  cities  and  the  number 
dwelt  in  is  set  forth  as  follows  : 


aties. 

Year, 

Total.  %^ 

Inmates           p,.,„ 
to  each.  ;         ^^"®^- 

Year. 

Total. 

Inhab- 
ited. 

Inmates 
to  each. 

Berlin 

18&4 
1887 
1871 
1875 
1880 

1880 
1980 

1  18,»71 

»»! 

Dresden 

Do 

1875 
1880 
1880 
1864 
1864 
1867 
1871. 
1875 
1880 

11,000 
11,885 
7,086 
0,088 
18  278 
14,114 
15,408 
17,766 
10,248 

Do 

)  20,680             8.4 

I  28,838  '           8.5 

8,454 
6,105 
4,608 
10,660 
11,810 
12.206 
14,674 
15,848 

Do 

Leipsic 

S.4 

Do 

87,048     5^1,212 
87,250  J  XM,084 

24,070 

10,578       8,2« 

4.0 
4.5 

t 

1.6 

KOnlgsberg 

Bremen 

Do 

8.1 

Do ,. 

6.7 

Hambure,    with 
neighboring 

6.0 

Do 

6.8 

places 

Do 

7.0 

Breslau 

8.8 

Do 

7.1 

The  number  of  stories  to  the  buildings  and  cellar  tenements  in  them 
in  five  cities  is  given  as  follows: 


Year. 

Inhabited  buildings  with- 

atles. 

Only 

ground 

floor. 

Two 
stories. 

Three 
stories. 

Four 
stories. 

Five  and 
more 
stories. 

CeUar  ten- 
ements. 

Berlin 

1864 
1807 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1.495 
1,850 
1,>»47 
1,812 
728 

881" 

007 

2,016 
2,772 
8,621 
8,104 
1,477 
88 
2,240 
2,480 

4.818 
4,605 
5,200 
4,645 
1,625 
840 
2,840 
2,218 

6,865 
7,568 
7.488 
7,580 
2.716 
5.55 
8,012 
2,452 

2,882 
4.101 
6.661 
8,808 
1,681 
2,011 
454 
443 

7,500 

Do 

8,761 

Do 

10,907 

Do 

17.062 

Breslau 

Leipsic 

1.068 

Dresden 

The  rate  per  1,000  buildings  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

1864 
1867 
1876 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

Inhabited  buUdings  with- 

Cities. 

Only 
ground 
floor. 

Two 
stories. 

Three 
stories. 

Four 
stories. 

Five  and 
more 
stories. 

Cellar 
tene- 
ments. 

Berlin 

79 
66 
66 
58 
80 

154 
185 
140 
124 
179 
88 
258 
280 

858 
:28 
215 
186 

862 
867 

aoe 

801 

152 
204 
271 
886 
204 
747 
61 
52 

400 

Do 

425 

Do 

Do 

454 

688 

Breslau 

198             880 

87              148 

820             889 

262  t           200 

188 

Leipsic 

Frankfort-on-the-Msin               .... 

87 
107 

Dresden 

The  tendency  is  to  occupy  large  and  formidable-looking  tenement 
houses. 

With  respect  to  number  of  buildings  in  the  various  cities  but  few 
serviceable  and  comparable  statistics  are  to  be  had,  it  is  said. 
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The  total  number  of  tenements  of  certain  cities  for  certain  ye 
including  inmates,  was  as  follows: 


♦Tenements  in  front  or  rear  houses. 


t  Inhabitants. 


What  tenements  were  used  solely  for  living  purposes,  and  ^ 
both  to  live  and  to  work  in,  is  set  forth  as  follows  : 


Tenements. 


CiUes. 


Berlin 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Hamburg 

Hamburg  and  surround- 
ing places 

Bresiau 

Do  

Dresden 

Do 

Leipsic 

KOnigsberg 

Frankfort-on-the-Main . 

Do 

Frankfort  -on-the-Main , 

inchidlng  Bomheim . . 

Chemnitz 

Do  


Year.i    3  , 

!  ^1 


1861 
18G4 
1867 
IWl 
1875 
1880 
1807 

1880 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1804 
1871 
1875 

1880 
1867 
1871 


S!2,810 
29,303 
32,702 
86,030 
35,850 
39,495 
16,539 

23,406 
6,285 
8,118 
4,942 
7.042 
3,583 
2,755 
1,822 
2,210 

3.612 
*4,147 
•5,000 


§3 
^1 


83,501 
101,868 
119,989 
142,129 
,204 
216,4*4 

31,825 

65,420 
47,047 
52,502 
88,498 
42,791 
24,927 
16,197 
15,597 
18,026 

24,  l.ll 
16,452 
14,169 


Population      in 
tenements. 


11 


141,609 
150,891 
160,431 
176,521 
100,025 
175,886 
80,892 

123,967 
30,042 
38,507 


19,639 
17,345 
ll,fti6 


19,219 


397,824 
449,652 
513,969 
618,730 
774,546 
914,008 
130,809 

282,900 
199. 171 
222,075 


1!M,484 
77,301 
79,026 


113, 125 


Per  1,000 
tenements. 


Per  1,000  in 
iiabitants. 


^'2 


213 
228 
214 
212 
160 
154 
842 

204 
118 
184 
114 
141 
120 
146 
105 
109 

130 
252 

201 


^i 


787 
772 
788 
798 
834 

aio 

658 

786 

882 
866 
886 
856 
875 
S.M 
895 


870 
748 
739 


211 
225 
214 
202 
177 
161 


805 
131 

148 


186 
188 
180 


133 


1*3 


780 
775 
785 

798 


869 
852 


864 
817 
870 


867 


AveJ 

numb 

inmi 


5.57 
5.15 
4.91 
4,90 
4.70 
4.45 
5.25 

5.30 
4.78 
4.75 


5.48 
6.30 
6.50 


5.32 


*  T«n»m«nt«  with  room*  uMd  •zclusiv«lj  for  iadmitrial  purpMM. 
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Considered  as  back  and  front  tenements,  the  relation  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Cities. 


Berlin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg 

Hamburg  and  surrounding  places 

Breslau 

Do 

KOnigsberg , 

Franxfort-on-the-Main 

Do 

Frankf ort-on-the-Maln,  including 
Bomheim 


The  classification  of  tenements  according  to  height,  story,  and  size 
was  as  follows : 


Cities. 


Berlin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg 

Hamburg  and 
surrounding 
places 

Do 

Breslau 

Do 

Dresden 

Do 

Leipsic 

Do 

KdniKsberg 

JYankfort-on-the- 
Main 

Do 

Do 

Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  including 

Bomheim 

Chemnitz 

Do 


18C1 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1807 


1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1S75 
1880 
1867 
1880 
IWM 

1867 
1871 
1875 


1880 
1867 
1871 


^ 

g 

c 

T) 

1 

"a 

g 

o 

O 

9,654 

2(,011 

11,966 

28,986 

14,292 

29,245 

19.240 

33,496 

21,689 

33,276 

23,289 

87  442 

2,836 

10,772 

4,439 

17,653 

5,747 

18,199 

2.611 

10,542 

2,492 

8,018 

1,650 

7,J)86 

1,464 

7,8^1 

200 

2,096 

575 

4,476 

531 

8,66? 

4 

2,267 

•   20 

2,806 

36 

8,140 

89 

4,813 

12 

2,610 

18 

2,818 

787 

928 

949 

1,157 

8,626 

3,866 

86 


73 

109 
13, 
16, 
.59 
89 
50 

152 
62 

50 
48 
71 


27,351 
30,699 
85,60? 
40,485 
43,997 
49,955 
11,016 


16,887 
19,021 


9,664 
10,683 
8,540 
6,739 
6,044 

4,619 
5.290 
5,789 


7,817 

4,  aw 

4,674 


2 

•s 


23,287 

28,408 
38,748 
87,489 
48,795 
50,8;« 
10,005 


14,124 
17,-18?) 
12,2;ii 
18,449 
7,792 
10,093 
3,885 
6,r35 
2,891 

8,922 
4,674 
5,896 


7,035 
8,076 
8,536 


b 
I 


i 

fa 


15,629 
21,784 
27,558 
31.565 
38,014 
46,41' 
6,849 


8,785 
7,280 
11,212 
14,777 
20.164 
81,8,52 
1,878 


i 


6,968 
10,416 


0C9I 
928 
555 
888 
765 
450 


1,019 

7,956 

♦13,996 


1,502 

8,^47 

53 

282 

mr 

649 


1,201 

4181.... 
666.... 


2,075 
2,850 


8,108 

'i,m 


2,445 


5,472 


9,180 
8,847 


148 


1,085 

409 

1,648 

1,867 


♦  The  garrets  here  are  also  counted  among  the  several  stories  to  which  they  relate. 
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The  proportion  for  every  1,000  tenements  is  made  out  to  have  been 
as  follows: 


atiBs. 


Beriin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg 

Hamburg  and  surroimding  places 

Do 

Breslau  

Do 

Dresden 

Do 

Lei^c 

K5nigsberg 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Do 

Do 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  including 

Bomheim 

Chemnitz 

Do 


1861 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1880 
1864 
1867 

isn 

1875 

1880 
1867 
1871 


94 
94 
108 
102 
91 
58 
60 
65 
49 
41 
88 
89 
14 
90 


230 
205 
192 
189 
157 
146 
228 
288 
204 
198 
182 
188 
148 
146 
167 
457 
168 
161 
156 

174 
212 
199 


262 
286 
288 
227 

aor 

195 
228 
227 
214 
251 
279 

2as 

214 
246 
286 
819 
828 
804 
286 


847 
880 


221 
221 
210 
206 
196 
207 
190 
197 
280 
822 
179 
802 
270 
286 
158 
274 
268 
967 

268 
260 
849 


150 
170 
180 

irr 

178 
181 
181 
119 
134 
188 
187 
129 
186 
215 
906 
87 
149 
162 
174 

177 
154 
171 


36 

67 

74 

88 
96  I   28 
168 

89 

41 

55 

85 
122 
247 

170  I 

104 

185 

8 

16 

20 


48 
84 
47 


10 


49 


118 
124 
180 


5 

■■■■k 

81 
81 

67 


The  population  of  tenements,  according  to  situation  in  building, 
is  arranged  as  follows: 


^Exclusive  of  10,090  inhabitants. 
tWhose  story  is  not  given. 
^Including  people  in  asylums. 
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Each  1,000  inhabitants  are  then  said  to  have  been  distributed  as 
follows: 


aues. 


li 


Berlin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg 

Hamburg    and    surrounding 
places. 

Do 

Breslau 

Do 

Dr««den 

Do 

Leipsic 

Do 

Do  

KOnigsberg 

Frank  fort-on-the-Main 

Do 

Fraiikfort-on-the-Main,  includ- 
ing Bomheim. 

Stettin 

Chemnitz 

Do 


1851 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1875 

1880 
1876 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1875 
1880 
1864 
1871 
1876 
1880 

1867 
1867 
1871 


05 
94 
9S 

108 
102 
92 
57 
57 

61 
46 
88 
82 
27 
12 
28 
17 

ao 

1 
1 
1 

S2 
1 
2 


219 
196 
195 
158 
148 
224 


194 
197 
188 
199 
147 
189 
168 
161 
488 
147 
148 
167 


280 


218 


261 
289 
287 
227 
208 
196 
197 
199 

187 
259 
281 
289 
211 
288 
281 
288 
800 
292 
292 
280 

266 
868 


219 
290 
281 
210 
205 
196 
184 

m 

178 
280 
284 
179 
190 
266 
228 
281 
142 
245 
252 
244 

192 
288 
240 


150 
168 
177 
176 
179 
181 
128 
114 

127 
181 
190 
127 
177 
226 
200 
209 
85 
189 
155 
168 

187 
145 
168 


86 
54 
70 
79 
116 
165 
87 
40 


54 

78 
971   14 


1681  . 

114 

187 

145 

2 

14 


86 

74 
28 
41 


10 


17 
18 
177 
186 

160 


78 


24 


159 
125 
100 


The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  tenement,  according  to 
situation  in  house,  is  represented  to  have  been  as  follows: 


Cities. 


BerUn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg; 

Hamburg  and  surroimding 
places. 

Do 

Breslau 

Do 

Dresden 

Do 

Leipsic 

KOnlgsberg 

Frankf ort-on-the-Main 

Do 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  includ- 
ing Bomheim. 
Chemnitz 

Do 


1 

It? 

1 

1 

t 

^ 

1 

1 

B^ 

1 

1 

1861 

s 

O 

a 

& 

H 

£ 

5.0 

5.0 

8.8 

4.9 

4.8 

4.9 

1804 

4.7 

4.8 

8.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

1867 

4.4 

4.6 

8.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.8 

1871 

4.5 

4.6 

8.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

1875 

4.4 

4.5 

4.0 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

1880 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.2 

1867 

4.8 

4.5 

8.7 

8.9 

4.0 

4.2 

1875 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

4.1 

4.2 

4.6 

1880 

4.8 

4.4 

4.0 

4.1 

4.8 

1875 

4.1 

4.8 

4.4 

4.8 

4.8 

1880 

4.0 

4.8 

4.4 

4.8 

4.4 

1875 

8.9 

5.0 

4.7 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

1880 

8.8 

4.1 

4.0 

4.1 

8.9 

8.9 

1867 

4.8 

4.7 

5.4 

4.7 

4.8 

5.2 

1880 

4.8 

4.9 

5.5 

6.0 

4.9 

5.2 

1864 

6.8 

5.8 

4.1 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

1871 

8.7 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

4.8 

4.5 

1875 

8.5 

4.9 

6.1 

5.0 

4.7 

4.4 

1880 

8.9 

4.6 

5.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

1867 

8.8 

4.9 

5.7 

4.9 

4.4 

4.4 

1871 

6.7 

5.2 

6.1 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.9 
4.6 
4.2 
4.8 
4.81  8.8 
4.0 
4.2 
4.6 

4.4 

8.9 
8.91    8.6 
4.5      4.0 
4.l| 

5.3 

5.4 

7.7 

8.7 

8.5 

4.0 

8.9 
4.21 


7.7 
6.9 


6.4 


6.6 


6.5 


7.0 
7.0 


7.8 


7.7 


10.8 
7.6 
7.1 
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The  most  customary  way  of  classifying  the  tenements  seems  to  be 
according  to  number  of  rooms  that  can  be  heated.  By  this  result 
the  number  of  persons  to  a  room  is  got  at.  The  exhibit  in  this  re- 
spect is  as  follows: 


CltteB. 


Year. 


With- 
out 
heated 
room. 


Tenements  with— 


One 

room 

heated. 


Two 
rooms 
heated. 


Three 
rooms 
heated. 


Four 
rooms 
heated. 


Five  to 
seven 
rooms 

heated. 


Eight 
and 
more 
rooms 
heated. 


Berlin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg  and  suburbs 

Hamburg  and  neighboring  places 

Do 

Breslau 

Do 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

Do 

KCnigsberg 

Franuort-on-the-Main 

Frankfort  on-the-Main,  including 

Bomheim 

Stettin 

Chemnitz 

Do 


1861 
1864 
1887 
1871 
1876 
1880 
1887 
1875* 
1880^ 
1876 
1880 
1880 
1867 
1871 
18?6 
1880 
1884 
18ri 

1880 
1867 
1867 
1871 


8,568 
2,265 
4,697 
8,289 
8,280 


896 
175 
887 
122 
2 
2 


16 


424 


51,909 

62,874 

74,972 

96,481 

100,115 

127,609 

25,060 

81,681 

84,886 

22,686 

86,768 

27,660 

6,588 

6,821 

6,906 

8,127 

11,920 

5,484 

6,567 
9,210 
0,868 
10,784 


26,635 
88,221 
89,440 
42,285 
58,689 
67,901 
11,286 
17,874 
26,220 
15,189 
18,172 
10,177 
2,718 
4,844 
6,878 
7,766 
8,406 
8,554 

6,168 
2,507 
1,488 
1,720 


12,721 
15,477 
17,548 
18,088 
22,010 
27,278 
5,209 
8,706 
12,620 
6,846 
6,118 
4,978 
2,188 
2,686 
4,510 
5,606 
1,475 
2,490 

4,798 

1,484 

627 

711 


00 
86 
96 
85 
81 
29 
02 
27 
96 
04 
82 
10 
85 
01 
58 
66 
70 
48 

8,460 
788 
896 
419 


5,688 
6,549 
8,422 
8,960 
11,472 
14,818 
2,902 
6,144 
5,586 
8,506 
2,687 
8,240 
1,400 
1,620 
2,674 
8,018 
827 
8,166 

6,088 
841 
880 
458 


1,702 
1,888 
2,404 
2,484 
8.196 
8,760 
1,266 
2,911 

'■Z 

406 
1,061 
884 
870 
872 
928 
267 
812 

1,666 
218 
109 


^Besides  the  tenements  mentioned  there  were  the  following,  without  the  mmiber  of  rooms  given- 
1875,8,041;  1880,  1,158. 


The  rate  per  1,000  tenements  is  as  follows : 


atles 


Year. 


Rooms  that  could  be  heated. 


None. 


One. 


Two.     Three. 


Four. 


Five  to 
seven. 


Eight 
and 
more. 


BerMn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg,  with  suburbs 

Hamburg,  with  neighboring  places 

Do 

Bredau 

Do 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

Do ^ 

Do.- 

Do 

K6nig8berg 

Frankforton-the-Main 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  including 

Bomheim , 

Chenmits , 

Do   

Stettin 


1861 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1875 
1680 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1864 
1871 

1880 
1867 
1871 
1867 


27 


499 
491 
491 
525 
513 
496 
618 
427 
898 
424 
590 
658 
886 
867 
288 
286 
629 
815 


706 
702 
698 


267 
259 


265 
282 
284 
284 
284 
217 
204 
2S0 
267 
266 
272 
184 
204 


120 
186 
167 


122 
118 
115 
102 
104 
106 
108 
117 
142 
128 
101 
100 
149 
162 
188 
200 
78 
148 

173 
63 
61 
95 


62 
46 
51 
46 
46 
47 
56 
64 
59 
82 
88 
64 
86 
92 
111 
104 
61 
106 

126 
40 
88 
48 


64 
47 
64 
50 
64 
56 
60 
69 
62 
66 
42 
66 
97 
99 
111 
106 
44 
182 

183 
46 
47 
54 


16 
11 
16 
14 
15 
15 
26 
SO 
37 
18 
6 
22 


14 
47 

60 
16 
17 
16 
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The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  then  results  as  follows: 
Average  number  of  inmates  to  each  room'that  could  he  heated. 


Cities. 


Berlin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg 

Do 

Do 

BreslAu 

Do 

Dresden 

Leip^ 

Do!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!! 
Do 

KOnigsberg 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Do 

Chemnlte 

Do 


Year. 


1861 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1876 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1864 
1871 
1880 
1867 
1871 


Number  of  rooms. 


1.6 


2.4 


4.8 
4.0 
4.8 
4.0 
8.9 
8.7 
8.7 
8.8 
8.7 
8.6 
8.8 
8.6 
8.9 
4.0 
3.7 
8.8 
4.5 
8.6 
8.5 
4.8 
4.8 


5.1 
4.9 
4.6 
4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.9 
5.1 
4.9 
5.1 
4.9 
4.9 
4.8 
5.2 
5.2 


5.2 
5.1 
6.9 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
5.8 
5.1 
4.9 
4.7 
5.0 
4.5 
5.5 
6.7 
5.4 
5.4 
5.6 
5.5 
4.8 
5.8 
5.7 


5to7. 


6.5 
6.2 
6.0 
6,1 
5.9 
5.7 
6.6 
6.1 
6.1 
6.6 
6.6 
5.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.4 
6.2 
8.5 
6.1 
5.7 
7.0 
7.0 


8and 


10.0 
8.7 
9.8 
9.0 
8.2 
7.1 
9.5 

10.2 
8.8 
9.9 

a7 

7.8 
7.8 
7.2 
7.7 
7.4 
10.5 
12.6 
7.6 
8.6 
6.5 


The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  tenement,  according  to  num- 
ber of  rooms  that  could  be  neated,  stands  as  follows  : 

Average  nuMber  of  inmates  to  each  heatable  room  in  tenement,  with  the  number  of 
rooms  that  covM  be  heated. 


CiUes. 

• 

Year. 

Number  of  rooms. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5to7. 

8and 
more. 

Berlin 

1861 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1807 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1864 
1871 
1880 
1867 
1871 

4.82 
4.06 
8.86 
4.01 
8.90 
8.76 
8.66 
8.80 
8.74 
8.55 
8.84 
8.60 
8.94 
4.00 
8.76 
8.84 
4.45 

a6i 

8.49 

4.8 

4.8 

2.54 
2.48 
2.80 
2.84 
2.88 
2.28 
2.80 
2.82 
2.28 
2.16 
2.20 
2.20 
•2.47 
2.67 
2.45 
2.58 
2.45 
2.42 
2.14 
2.6 
2.6 

1.74 

1.70 

1.64 

1.64 

1.62 

1.56 

1.76 

1.T7 

1.62 

1.68 

1.67 

1.49 

1.82 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

1,86 

1.62 

1.61 

1.9 

1.9 

1.45 

1.40 

1.29 

1.82 

1.85 

1.28 

1.44 

1.86 

1.86 

1.80 

1.48 

1.21 

1.44 

1.60 

1.45 

1.48 

1.66 

1.48 

1.81 

1.4 

1.4 

1.06 

1.04 

0.99 

1.06 

1.06 

1.01 

1.17 

1.07 

1.01 

1.11 

1.17 

0.96 

1.14 

1.16 

1.18 

1.10 

1.41 

1.00 

1.00 

1.2 

1.2 

0.97 

I>o      

0.87 

Do 

0.89 

I>o         

0.90 

Do 

0.82 

Do!!!!!!!!!! !..! 

0.78 

Hamburflr  with  suburbs 

1  06 

Hambunzr.  with  neizhborinfir  places 

0.96 

Do  

0.85 

Breelau 

0.90 

Do 

0.97 

Dresden 

0.69 

Leipgfc 

0.81 

Do 

0.84 

Do    

0.80 

Do                 

0.76 

K5nimbertr 

0.95 

Frankf ort-on  the-Main   

0.96 

0  70 

Chemnitz 

0.8 

Do            

0.5 
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The  average  number  of  rooms  to  a  tenement  and  average  number 
of  those  that  coujd  be  heated,  with  average  number  of  inmates,  ac- 
cording  to  this  division,  in  a  number  of  cities  in  recent  years,  was  as 
follows: 


aues. 


Year. 


Per  tenement. 

Imnates. 

Rooms 

Per 

Rooms. 

that 

Per 

rooms  that 

could  be 

room. 

could  be 

beated. 

heated. 

^ 

2.07 

2.86 

,.. 

2.06 

2.26 

2.06 

2.16 

8.48 

1.91 

1.80 

2.88 

2.88 

'      1.97 

1.89 

2.24 

2.S9 

2.00 

1.86 

2.18 

2.11 

2.18 

2.48 

1.92 

2.40 

1.91 

2.05 

2,20 

1.67 

1.9? 

2.78 

1.78 

2.09 

2.42 

8.29 

2.22 

1.89 

110 

8.19 

2.07 

1.29 

1.99 

2.45 

aoo 

2.61 

2.08 

8.87 

2.81 

1.27 

1.80 

4.08 

2.76 

1.26 

1.88 

1.84 

2.72 

4.75 

8.18 

1.10 

1.64 

4.00 

8.89 

1.02 

1.41 

1.94 

8.52 

BerUn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg,  with  suburbs 

Hamburg,  with  neighboring  places 

Do 

Breslau 

Do 

Dresden 

Do 

Lelndc 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!. !!!!!!!*!!!!!!!!!! 
Do 

K5nig8berg 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Main 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  including  Bomheim 
Stettin 


1861 
1864 
1807 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1864 
1871 
1880 
18G7 


In  every  1,000  tenements  there  were — 


cities. 


Berlin 

Do 

Hamburg,  with  suburbs 

Hamburg,  with  neighboring  places 

Do 

Brealaa 

Do 

Dresden 

Frankport-on-the-Main 

DoV. 

Lei]^ 


Year, 


Inhabitants. 


8  to  5. 


6  to  10. 


Over 
10. 


1875 
1880 
1867 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1871 
1875 


161 
161 
166 
64 
66 
161 
157 
176 
182 
129 
121 
111 
114 


588 
468 
410 
485 
604 
518 
602 
468 
606 
482 
460 
476 


268 
288 
256 
416 
401 
242 
244 
C 
800 
290 
829 
850 
884 


12 
10 
29 
98 
86 
17 
14 

41 
26 
27 
85 
86 
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The  overfilling  of  the  small  teupments  is  set  forth  by  the  follow- 
ing table  : 


Cities. 


Year. 


Berlin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg  with  suburts  . 
Hamburg  with  neighbor- 


Brealau 

Do 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Do 

KOnigsberg 

Frankf  ort-on-the-Blain  . . 

Frankfort-on-th  e-M  a  I  n, 

including  Bomheim  . . . 

Stettin 

Chemnitz 

Do  


1861 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1876 
1880 
1867 

1875 
1880 
1876 
1880 
1880 
1867 
1871 
1876 
1880 
1864 

isn 

1880 
1867 
1867 

isn 


Tenements 

without 

beatable 

room. 


2,886      368 
2,871       ~" 


859 


Tenements 

with  one 

heatable 

room. 


170^  5 
283  64 
110        10 


110 

2' 
2 


22 


87,648 
61,188 
62,678 
72,279 
87,780 
106,012 
«iO,72J 

•27,011 
«20,79e 
10,160 
29,076 
28,007 
4,418 
4,689 
6,687 


8.606 
6,858 

6,274 


Tenements 

with  two 

heatable 

rooms. 


§•1 


14,261 
14,789 
14,664 
21,202 
21.886 
21,497 
4,889 

6,381 
6,991 
8,486 
6.698 
4.414 
1,124 
h  — 
1,216 


8.816 
126 


26,297 
82,125 
88,680 
41,100 
68,689 
66,867 
10,804 

16,964 
24,692 
14,982 
12,837 
9,844 
8.663 
4,144 
6,138 


8.838 
8.609 


114  6,127 


1,888 
1,096 

910 
1,186 
1,136 
1,084 

418 


420 
687 
207 
836 
287 
166 
200 
240 


26 


Total 
small. 


78,644 
99,148 
116,677 
140.868 
166,048 
198,640 
86,296 


49,724 

61,012 

87,900 

49.277 

87,672 

9,257 

10,167 

18,276 

16,907 

166)  15,418 

9,106 


12,742 
12,240 
10,791 
12,464 


No.  of  inhabi- 
tants. 


Total 
OTer^ 
flUed. 


Over- 
filled. 


16,600859,7 
16,885420.8 
15,674476,7 
22,887686  S 
22,823665,8 
22,890790,4 
4,752146,8 

I 
5,761208,1 
6,628216.0 
8,648145,9 
7,062il96,4 
4,711144,0 
1,2791  40,9 
1,482  46,6 
1,456  67,8 

70,6 

8,470  70,1 
171   87,1 


140  48,868     1,044 


47,890 
56,806 


9,610 
10,871 
11,198 

25,867 
1,872 


» In  these  years  tenements  having  no  room  that  oould  be  heated  that  were  overcrowded  were  reck- 
oned among  those  with  but  one  room  that  could  be  heated, 
s  Indudi^  tenements  having  no  room  Uiat  could  be  heated. 


The  rate  per  1,000  tenements  then  thus  results: 


Cities. 


Berlin 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hamburg  with  suburbs 

Hamburg  with  neighboring  places  .... 

Do 

Breslau 

Do 

Dvesden 

Leipsic 

Do!!!;i!!i"!"^i'"^^^'^^"^^^i'^-* 

Do 

Franlfort-on-tbe-Main 

Frankf  ort-on-the-Main,  including  Bom- 
heim   

Caiemnitz 

Do 

Stettin 


Year.  I 


1861 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1867 
1876 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1880 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1804 
1871 

1880 
1867 
1871 
1867 


756 
778 
T74 
788 
781 
776 
750 
670 
687 
711 
818 
756 
645 
621 
554 
568 
818 
623 

469 


620 


No.  of  tenements  overfilled    Average  No.  of 
per  1,000.  inmates— 


|s      Is 

Pi   ps 


ii'l 


1 

0.8 


182 
149 
125 
161  ; 
128* 
108 
120 
107  ; 

98 

91 
186 
117 
121 
121 


215 
14 


I  199 

:  160 

;  133 

I  150 

187 

116 

181 

I  110 

107 

96 

144 

125 

138 

141 

110 


I 


225 

19 


27 


4.6 
4.2 
4.1 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
4.0 
8.8 
4.3 
4.6 
4.8 
4.4 
4.6 
4.1 

3.9 
4.4 

4.6 


uigiTTrea'by 


7.6 
7.8 
7.1 
7.2 
7.1 
7.0 
7.4 
7.2 
7.8 


7.6 
7.2 

7.4 
7.6 

7.7 


7.8 
8.0 


7.6 


OTF 
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The  average  number  of  tenements  rented  out  of  every  1,000  appears 
from  the  following  table: 


Cities. 


Berlin 

Do 

Do  

Hamburg  with  suburbs 

Hamburg  witli  neigliboring  places 

Do 

Breslau 

Do 

Dresden 

Do 

Leipsic 

KOnigsberg 

Bremen 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Year. 


Total  ten- 
ements. 


1871 
imb 
1880 
1867 
1875 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1876 
1880 
18»J7 
1880 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1876 
1880 


178,159 
812,664 
266,089 
48,437 
74,258 
88,836 
68,882 
69,844 
48,440 
49,888 
17,090 
28,610 
18,962 
18,869 
21,602 
27,626 
27,785 


Of  each  1,000  tenements. 


Were  oc- 
cupied 

owners. 


By  serv- 
ants or 
people 

paying  no 
rent. 


66 
48 
97 
90 
48 
72 
99 
296 
804 
888 
810 


By 

tenants. 


950 

955 

901 
25    ... 
80    ... 
29    ... 

044 
821 

90S 

910 


901 
18 
12 
16 
14 


920 


914 


689 
684 
651 
676 


The  average  rent  paid  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Leipsic,  and 
Stettin  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  following  table: 


Berlin. 

Hamburg 

neighboring 
places. 

Breslau. 

Leipsic. 

Dres- 
den. 

Stet- 
tin. 

1875. 

1880. 

1876. 

1880. 

1875. 

1880. 

1867. 

1871. 

1875. 

1880. 

1880. 

1867. 

(a)  For  a  tenement: 

Dolls. 

171 
206 
106 

196 

166 
460 

|-157 

111 
234 
189 
216 
167 
127 
88 
70 

857 

80 
118 
97 
91 
74 

66 
66 

Dolls. 

126 
164 
76 

149 

122 
879 

116 

84 
181 
118 
161 
129 
99 
58 
50 

615 

68 
69 
86 
74 
67 
68 
49 
41 
41 

Dolls. 
145 

Dolls. 

148 
175 

202 

121 
109 

Dolls. 

77 
99 
47 

96 

74 
189 

Doas. 
76 

% 

109 

69 
227 

j   52 
1   70 

89 

70 

DoUs. 
81 

DoUs. 
87 

DoUs. 
127 

DoUs. 
114 

DoUs. 
85 

DiMs. 
79 

Front  tenements 

Tenements  used  indus- 
taially 

186 
120 

96 

88 
166 

72 

26 
79 
90 
96 
99 
72 

47 
2:5 

41 
24 
44 
89 
46 
42 
87 

34 

Tenements  not  indus- 

Occupied  by  owners  . . 

Used  by  servants  or 
let  gratis 

88 
76 
75 
89 
91 
79 

128 

44 
110 

115 

84 
128 

95 
141 
180 
112 

}■- 

541 

43 
24 

48 
41 
48 
45 
40 

> 

Rented  tenements.  ... 
Tenements  in  the— 
Cellar 

62 

111 
180 
121 
96 
99 
99 

865 
60 

47 
82 

Ground  floor 

Entresol 

Second  story 

Third  story 

Fourth  story 

Fifth  story 

Garret 

Tenements  embracing 
several  stories 

87 
84 
7b 

48 

79 

79 

07 

1   85 

250 

42 
88 
44 

181 
124 

114 
j   80 
1   49 

(&)  For  a  room  that  could 
be  heated: 
Average  for  all  kinds  . 
in  the  cellar 

88 
28 
86 
88 
86 
85 
81 

35 

46 
81 
44 

43 

ground  floor. 
entroM)l  . 

second  story, 
third  story... 
fourth  story  ■ 
fifth  story  . . . 
garret 

44 
48 

88 
29 
27 



60 

40 

43 

{   85 

'<   84 

KoTB.— The  reduction  into  dollars  was  made  at  the  rate  of  4  marks  to  the  dollar. 
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The  rate  per  1,000  tenements  is  then: 


aties. 


(a)  All  kinds  of  tenements: 

Hamburg  with  neighboriijif^  places. . 

Do 

Breslau 

Do 

Leipsic 

Dresden 

Stettin 

(6)  Front  tenements: 

Hamburg  with  neighboring  places. 

Breslau 

Do 

(c)  Bear  tenements: 

Hamburg  with  neighboring  places. 

Breslau 

Do 

(d)  Tenements  used  also  to  work  in: 

Hamburg  with  neighboring  places. 
Breslau 

(e)  Tenements  not  all  used  industrially: 

Hamburg  with  neighboring  places. 
Breslau 


In  every  1,000  tenements  the 
average  rent  was  as  follows^ 


tear. 

%!" 

1 
From  $63 

From  $125 

Over 

1 

to  $126. 

to  $260. 

$250. 

1876 

416 

274 

179 

181 

im) 

412 

800 

166 

122 

1H75 

678 

181 

97 

49 

1881) 

698 

161 

99 

47 

1873 

406 

241 

268 

96 

1880 

470 

280 

201 

99 

1880 

664 

169 

106 

61 

1807 

661 

192 

118 

44 

1880 

291 

821 

220 

168 

1875 

639 

282 

161 

74 

1880 

573 

216 

146 

67 

1880 

710 

248 

82 

10 

1875 

856 

118 

28 

8 

1880 

910 

70 

18 

2 

1880 

160 

840 

292 

208 

1880 

624 

242 

150 

84 

1880 

604 

286 

119 

92 

1880 

740 

142 

84 

84 

Finally,  the  proportion  of  rent  to  income  in  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Breslau,  Leipsic,  and  Dresden  is  made  out  to  have  been  as  follows: 


Berlin, 
1876  (6,170 
cases*). 

Percentage  of  rent  to  income. 

Inooue. 

Hamburg. 

Breslau, 

1880(34,^7 
cases*). 

Leipsic, 
1875(4,021 
cases*). 

Dresden, 
1880(80^825 

1668 
(18,069 
cases*). 

1874 
(14,691 
cases*). 

1882 
(17,289 
cases*). 

Up  to  $150 

2.0 
24.7 
21.8 
21.6 
18.6 
21.8 
18.6 
17.9 
15.0 
11.7 
8.8 
8.6 

22.8 

18.8 
19.9 
20.8 
19.5 
19.6 
19.1 
18.6 
16.0 
11.6 
6.7 
8.7 

24.2 
20.9 
21.1 
20.9 
19.2 
19.0 
17.8 
17.4 
15.6 
10.8 
7.4 
8.8 

26.6 
28.6 
18.9 
19.6 
18.8 
17.9 
17.8 
18.8 
16.7 
12.2 
8.1 
8.9 

28.7 

21.0 

20.8 

19.1 

19.7 

19.8 

18.8 

18.8 

18.7 

8.9 

8.6 

8.4 

29.9 

21.2 

19.7 

20.4 

18.8 

16.9 

16.5 

15.4 

18.1 

8.4 

6.5 

1.9 

26  8 

ftfsoto    *800 

18  4 

aOOto      450 

16  8 

450to      600     

16  9 

600  to      750 

15  4 

750to      900 

16  8 

900to   1,200 

15  4 

lJaX)to   1,500 

14.6 

1.600  to  8.000 

18.0 

8,000  to   7,600 

9.9 

7,500  to  15,000 

Over  tlS.OOO 

7.1 
8.9 

*  Number  of  cases  used  in  calculation. 

Thirteen  places  are  considered  by  the  work  before  me,  to  each  of 
which  an  article  is  devoted.  These  places  are  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Breslau,  Leinsic,  Frankfort-on-the-Mam,  Strasburg,  Chemnitz,  Elb- 
erfeld,  Crefeld,  Dortmund,  Essen,  Bochum,  and  Osnabnick;  which 
I  will  take  up  in  order,  according  to  population.  Berlin  consequently 
first  claims  our  attention. 
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BERLIN. 

[The  article  on  Berliu  is  by  Dr.  G.  Berthold  of  that  city.]' 

In  1810  Berlin  had  162,971  inhabitants,  in  1885  a  population  of 
1,312,975.  It  is  therefore  almost  entirely  a  product  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, resembling  an  American  city  in  its  rapid  growth,  and  bears  the 
impress  of  this  century  in  the  character  of  its  streets  to  a  greater  extent 
than  almost  any  other  German  city  of  size.  The  mediaeval  charac- 
ter is  absent  from  it,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  find  there  the  narrow, 
sinuous  streets  of  its  aged  contemijoraries.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  a  creation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  abounds  in  straight  and 
wide  thoroughfares,  it  is  sadly  lacking  m  an  abundance  of  good  quar- 
ters for  the  industrious  poor.  In  18G4  the  population  was  633,279,  so 
that  its  greatest  increase  was  during  the  twenty-one  years  ending 
December  1,  1885. 

The  1,312,975 persons  living  in  Berlin  in  1885  dwelt  in  26,203  houses, 
divided  up  into315,063  tenements,  or  much  too  small  a  number.  The 
city  has  biBen  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  but  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  places  of  abode  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
people  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  and  re- 
peatedly has  a  great  lack  of  dwelling  accommodations  made  itself 
telt,  affecting  principally  the  laboring  people. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  century  complaint  has  been  made  of 
a  scarcitv  in  Berlin  of  good  dwellings,  and  of  constantly  increasing 
rents.  At  one  time  (1856)  it  is  said  that  SOO  families  were  absolutely 
without  shelter,  owing  to  an  inability  to  find  lodgings;  and  about 
1870  there  were  600  in  a  similar  plight,  who  had  to  be  provided  for 
in  public  buildings.  It  has  also  come  to  pass  at  other  times  that 
families  unable  to  procure  dwellings  at  moving  seasons  have  been 
obliged  to  camj)  out  in  the  open  fields  with  their  household  effects. 
This  is  because  but  few  tenements  stand  emi)ty,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
1886  biit  2.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  dwellings  in  Berliu  stood  empty. 

In  1861  there  were  on  an  average  48.3  persons  to  each  building  lot, 
and  the  number  has  gradually  increased  until  in  1885  there  were  at 
least  66  to  each  lot,  but  an  exact  enumeration  was  not  possible  in  this 
year.  The  average  area  in  1876  to  each  individual  was  63  square 
meters  (677  square  feet),  while  in  1885  it  was  but  48.1  square  meters 
(516  square  feet).  It  is  calculated  that  there  should  be  54  square  me- 
ters to  each  inhabitant. 

The  average  rent  paid  in  Berlin  for  an  apartment  or  tenement  for 
a  year,  consisting  on  the  average  of  2^  rooms,  containing  1^  inmates 
to  the  room,  was  505  marks  ($125)  in  18K0,  against  an  average  annual 
rent  of  606  marks  ($150)  in  1875.  This  was  the  average  for  all  parts 
of  the  city.  The  highest  average  paid  by  any  part  of  the  town  was 
2,669  marks  ($667),  the  lowest  average  by  any  pai-t,  214  marks  ($53). 

Wliile  the  working  people  of  the  capital  do  not  live  in  any  partic- 
ular section,  yet  they  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  away  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  in  houses  where  the  rents  are  low  and  the  accom- 
modations correspondingly  meager;  and  among  them  much  sublet- 
ting is  done,  leading  to  a  dreadful  overcrowding  of  the  tenements  in 
which  they  dwell. 

The  statistics  of  1880  showed  that  there  were  in  Berlin  256,365 
separate  households,  of  which  18,318,  or  7.1  percent.,  had  one  roomer 
^each,  and  39,298,  or  15.3  per  cent.,  night  lodg;ers.  These  39,298  house- 
holds having  night  lodgers  exhibit  a  dark  picture  of  tenement-house 
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life  in  Berlin.  One  of  these  households  had  34  night  lodgers,  one  11, 
seven  10,  25,357  had  each  1  lodger,  and  7,953  had  each  2  K)dgers,  etc. 
Of  these  39,298  distinct  households,  15,065,  or  about  38  per  cent.,  had 
but  one  room,  in  which,  besides  the  family,  including  oftentimes  chil- 
dren, there  were  lodgers:  6,953  of  them  having  each  1  male  lodger  and 
4,132  a  female  lodger.  In  each  of  1,790  there  were  2  male  lodgers; 
in  607  1  male  locjger  and  1  female  lodger,  in  721  2  female  lodgers,  in 
357  3  male  lodgers.  The  highest  nunaber  of  lodgers  sleeping  in  any 
one  room  was  8,  7  men  and  1  woman  in  addition  to  the  family 
itself,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  children;  and  there 
were  10  men  found  sleeping  in  one  room,  with  one  woman  as  their 
head. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  extent  some  houses  are  inhabited.  One 
house  has  been  known  to  hold  487  persons,  170  of  them  children, 
divided  up  into  141  households.  For  health  and  morals  both  this  is 
a  bad  condition  of  things. 

A  large  number  of  what  are  known  as  cellar  dwellings  exist  in 
Berlin.  In  1880  there  were  23,289  cellar  dwellings,  that  is,  rooms 
below  the  ground,  containing  100,301  inhabitants,  of  which  15,536 
had  water-pipes,  but  only  1,404  were  provided  with  water-closets. 

With  respect  to  the  entresol  rooms  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  are 
frequently  only  5  to  6  feet  high  when  they  should  be  7i  feet.  Poor 
places  in  themselves  for  human  beings  to  dwell  in;  a  room  often  is 
used  in  a  threefold  character  of  sitting-room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen. 

Garret-rooms,  too,  are  often  used  as  living-rooms,  but  a  part  of 
them  thus  employed  are  unfit  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  high  mor- 
tality among  people  living  in  the  fifth  and  higher  stories  of  tenement 
houses,  and  a  large  per  centage  of  the  deaths  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
unhealthy  garret-rooms. 

The  police  regulations  of  Berlin  of  1880  require  3  square  me- 
ters (32  square  feet)  of  floor  surface  for  each  occupant  of  a  sleeping- 
room,  ana  10  cubic  meters  (352  cubic  feet)  of  air  space,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  frightful  overcrowding  to  which  there  is  such  a  tend- 
ency among  the  poor;  children  under  six  years  of  age  have  to  have 
one-third  of  this  space,  and  those  from  six  to  fouiijeen  years  old 
two-thirds  of  it. 

The  providing  of  Berlin  with  sewerage  has  had  a  very  favorable 
effect  upon  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  and  very  much  diminished 
the  mortality  amon^  them.  To  what  an  extent  the  houses  of  the 
city  have  been  provided  with  sewerage,  and  in  what  an  astonishing 
degree  they  were  lacking  in  this  respect,  will  be  seen  from  some  fig- 
ures I  will  give.  In  1875,  it  is  said,  there  were  only  57  houses  witn 
sewerage.  This  number  rose  to  968  in  1876,  to  989  in  1877,  and  so  on 
up  to  April  1,  1886,  when  there  were  ]  5,783  houses  connected  with 
the  sewers. 

In  1880  there  were  in  Berlin  3,230  tenements  of  one  room  that 
could  not  be  heated,  containing  10,051  inmates,  or  over  3  per- 
sons on  the  average  to  a  room;  127,509  tenements  of  one  room  that 
could  be  heated,  containing  478,052  inmates,  or  3.75  persons  on  the 
average  to  a  room;  67,901  tenements  of  two  rooms  that  could  be 
heated,  or  135,802  rooms,  containing  302,322  inmates,  or  on  the  aver- 
age 2.23  persons  to  a  room.  These  statistics  show  a  less  number  of 
persons  to  a  room  tlian  at  any  time  since  1867.  The  average  num- 
ber of  persons  in  a  room  in  the  three  classes  of  tenements  just  men- 
tioned, taken  together,  in  the  years  1807  to  1880,  were  as  follows:  In 
1867,  2.16persons;  in  1871,  2.33  persons;  in  1875,  2.24 persons;  in  1880,' 
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2.13  persons.  Of  the  city's  entire  population  there  were  790,4^5  in 
1880  living  in  tenements  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  rooms  that 
could  be  heated.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  1880 
the  entire  population  of  Berlin  consisted  of  1,122,330  souls,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  great  mass  of  the  city's  inhabitants  lived  in  very 
narrow  limits. 

In  1880  there  were  23,280  under-ground  or  cellar  tenements  in  Ber- 
lin, in  1807  some  14,292,  containing  100,271  and  62,374  inmates  re- 
spectively. There  were  in  1880  37,442  ground-floor  tenements,  in  1867 
some  29,245,  with  161,740  and  133,402  inhabitants  respectively.  In 
1880  there  were  3,866  tenements  between  the  ground  and  the  second 
story,  in  1867  some  949,  with  15,015  and  3,173  occupants.  Of  second- 
story  tenements  there  were  49,955  in  1880  and  35,607  in  1867,  with 
214,087  and  160,033  inmates  respectively.  Of  third-story  tenements 
there  were  50,332  in  1880  and  33,748  in  1867,  with  214,187  and  148,991 
inmates  respectively.  Of  fourth-story  tenements  there  were  46,427 
in  1880  and  27,558  in  1867,  with  197,043  and  119,428  inmates  respect- 
ively. Of  tenements  in  the  fifth  story  and  higher  there  were  31,352 
in  1880  and  11,242  in  1867,  with  128,941  and  46,999  inmates  respect- 
ively. Of  garret  tenements  in  1880  there  were  10,416,  with  39,019 
inmates,  with  no  statistics  for  1867.  Of  tenements  situated  partly  in 
one  part  of  the  house  and  partly  in  another  in  1880  there  were  2,850, 
with  19,591  inmates,  with  no  statistics  for  1867.  (In  this  designation 
entire  houses  occupied  by  one  family  are  comprehended. )  There  has 
thus,  it  will  be  seen,  been  a  great  increase  of  tenements  in  the  upper 
stories.  The  higher  up  one  goes  in  a  house  the  cheaper  become  the 
tenements  and  the  more  divided  up. 

There  were  443  cellar  tenements  of  one  room  in  1880  that  could  not 
be  heated,  containing  1,597  inhabitants.  Of  these  9  were  less  than  2 
meters  (6^  feet)  in  height,  and  51  from  2  to  2i  meters  high.  Of  cellar 
tenements  altogether  of  but  one  room  that  could  be  heated  there  were 
14,327,  containing  58,510  occupants,  283  of  which  were  only  2  meters 
(6J  feet)  high,  1,404  from  2  to  2i  meters  high,  3,500  that  were  2i  to 
2  J  meters  (7i  to  8^  feet)  high,  and  so  on.  That  is,  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  23,289  cellar  tenements  there  were  442,  with  1886  persons,  whose 
room  height  was  under  2  meters;  2,075,  with  8,848  inmates,  whose 
room  height  was  from  2  to  2i  meters;  and  5,673,  with  24,722  inhab- 
itants, with  a  room  height  of  2i  to  2i  meters.  The  building  regula- 
tions of  Berlin  say  that  no  room  for  daily  occupancy  shall  be  less  than 
2i  meters  (8^  feet)  high,  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  this  regulation 
would  do  away  with  a  large  number  of  these  23,289  cellar  tene- 
ments. 

Worse  than  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  cellar  tenements  is  their 
depth  below  the  street.  Of  the  443  cellar  tenements  of  but  one  room 
that  could  not  be  heated,  only  59,  or  13.3  per  cent,  of  them,  were  less 
than  1  meter  (3.28  feet)  below  the  outside  sidewalk.  In  the  case 
of  58,  or  13.2  per  cent.,  they  were  1  to  li  meters  below  the  sidewalk; 
in  170  cases,  or  38.4  per  cent.,  they  were  li  to  1^  meters  (4  to  5  feet) 
below;  in  88  cases,  or  19.8  per  cent.,  they  were  li  to  If  meters  (5  to 
5i  feet)  below;  in  42  cases,  or  9.4  per  cent.,  they  were  If  to  2  meters 
(5^  to  6^  feet)  below;  and  in  26  cases,  or  5.9  per  cent.,  more  than  2 
meters  below  the  sidewalk.  They  are  not  only  used  to  live  and  sleep 
in,  but  often  to  work  in  at  the  same  time. 

A  great  many  living  and  sleeping  rooms  are  also  used  to  work  in. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  1880,  of  3,230  tenements,  consisting  of 
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3,69^  rooms  and  having  no  room  that  could  be  heated,  420  rooms 
were  used  for  industrial  purposes,  besides  being  lived  in.  Of  127,509 
tenements  having  but  one  room  that  could  be  heated,  consisting  of 
164,745  rooms,  16,130  rooms  were  usedfor  business  purposes.  Of  the 
67, 90 J  tenements  having  two  rooms  that  could  be  heated,  consisting 
of  149,925  rooms,  14,587  were  used  for  business  purnoses.  On  an 
average  of  each  1,000  tenements  in  1867  214  were  usea  for  business 
purposes,  in  1871  some  212,  in  1875  some  176,  and  in  1880  some  154; 
and  the  number  of  inmates  on  tlie  average  to  such  a  tenement  used 
to  live  in  and  to  work  in  at  one  and  the  same  time  sank  from  4.91  in 
1867  to  4.45  in  1880. 

One  point  of  much  interest  to  the  statistic-monger  that  is  not  set 
forth  would  be  the  remoteness  of  the  homes  of  the  working  people 
of  Berlin  from  their  places  of  labor;  but  a  certain  party  in  Sernn, 
connected  as  an  officer  with  one  of  the  trades-unions,  has  questioned 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Berlin  unions  as  to  the  character  of  their 
dwellings  and  the  distance  between  them  and  their  places  of  work; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  this  point  about 
180  cards  were  sent  out,  containing  questions  to  be  answered,  to 
which  about  147  responses  were  received.  The  result  was  that'  33  of 
the  respondents  were  found  to  live  within  ten  minutes  of  their  places 
of  work,  15  were  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  away,  25  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  away,  8  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  12  parties 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  11  men  thirty  to  forty  minutes  away, 
10  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  away,  4  some  fifty  to  sixty  minutes, 
and  one  was  sixty  minutes  distant.  There  were  15  of  them  who 
worked  in  the  rooms  in  which  they  lived,  and  5  gave  no  decided  an- 
swer. Complaint  was  made  by  31  of  them  of  the  cost  of  conveyance 
to  their  places  of  work  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  their 
wages;  the  cost  being  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a  week  to  get  to  their 
places  of  work,  while  others  had  to  pay  7i  cents  a  day,  or  one-thir- 
tieth of  their  wages.  Some  said  that  the  time  it  took  them  to  go 
to  and  from  their  places  of  work,  coupled  with  long  hours  of  labor, 
kept  them  from  having  any  family  life  of  any  account.  Of  the  147 
men  72,  or  52  per  cent.,  complained  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  quar- 
ters they  were  obliged  to  occupy  and  the  high  rent. 

It  seems  that  the  rents  in  Berlin  declined  from  753  marks  ($188) 
per  tenement  on  the  average  a  year  in  1875  to  602  marks  ($150)  in 
1880,  and  thto  gradually  rose  to  611  marks  ($153)  in  1886.  The  cheap 
tenements,  commanding  a  rent  up  to  150  marks  ($37.50)  a  year,  de- 
creased from  1881  to  1886  from  48,895  to  44,957,  or  from  17.52  per 
cent,  of  all  the  tenement's  to  13.95  per  cent.  The  tenements  bringing 
150  to  200  marks  ($37.50  to  $50)  a  year  decreased  from  1883  to  1880 
from  16.50  per  cent,  to  16. 24  per  cent.  All  the  tenements  above  these 
.  figures  show  an  increase  in  rental  value.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1881 
there  were  48,895  tenements  renting  for  from  1  to  150  marks  (25  cents 
to  $37.50)  a  year,  in  the  same  quarter  of  1886  but  44,957.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1881  there  were  106,652  tenements  renting  for  from  150  to 
300  marks  ($37.50  to  $75);  in  the  same  quarter  of  1886,  130,507  tene- 
ments. In  1881  there  were  40,427  renting  for  from  300  to  450  marks 
($75  to  $112.50),  against  49,890  in  1886.  Of  tenements  bringing  450 
to  600  marks  ($112.50  to  $150)  there  were  20,388,  against  24,593  in  1886. 
Renting  above  600  marks  ($150)  were  62,825,  against  72,225  in  1886. 
The  very  poor  man  thus  apj^ears  to  be  paying  more  rent  on  the 
average. 
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During  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  1840  to  1880,  the  tendency  of 
rents  in  Serlin  has  been  ever  upwards,  as  the  following  table  in  per- 
centages shows: 


Rents. 

-J—  ■ 
1840-41. 

1850. 

1860. 

187. 

1880.  j 

Rente. 

1840-41. 

1860. 

1860. 

1.68 
2.88 
0.77 

1870. 

2.07 
3.80 
0.69 
0.57 

1880. 

1  37  to  $75 — 
1  75  to  $160... 
jlSOtoS!^.. 
$225  to  $800.. 

18.69. 
81.98 
24.52 
14.69 
4.99 
2.30 

18.78 
83.28 
24.66 
18.70 
4.76 
2.14 

9.70 
26.09 
82.15 
17.90 
6.82 
3.01 

7.20 
27.58 
&'>.74 
18.85 
6.75 
8.45 

1 
8.68 
18.82  1 
37.95  ' 

22.14 ; 

8.1G  , 
4.61  1 

$a00toffi75. 
:^5  to  $750 . 
$750  to  $1,125 
Over  $1,125 . 

1.16 
1.40 
0.87 

1.04 
1.41 
0.89 

2.80 
6.22 
1.15 
1.07 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  smaller  the  income  the  greater  must  be  the  percentage  of  it 
paid  out  for  rent  seems  to  be  the  law.  A  computation  based  upon 
statistics  gathered  m  1876  shows  that  in  Q,170  cases,  representing 
every  grade  of  income  of  taxpayers,  those  having  incomes  from  600 
to  1,200  marks  ($150  to  $300)  a  year  paid  24.7  of  it  for  rent;  those 
having  1,200  to  1,800  marks  ($300  to  $450)  paid  21.8  per  cent.,  and  so 
on;  while  those  having  12,000  to  30,000  marks  ($8,000  to  $7,500) paid 
11.7  per  cent.,  and  those  having  from  30, 000 to  60,000  marks  ($7,500 
to  $15,000)  but  8.8  per'  cent.  The  consequence  is  that  in  Berlin,  as 
well  as  in  other  German  cities,  an  insufficiency  of  tenements  of  a 
character  appropriate  to  their  station  in  life  forces  a  great  many  of 
the  poor  and  people  of  small  means  to  rent  tenements  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  incomes,  whose  rent  thev  seek  to  make  up  by  letting 
rooms  or  beds  to  subtenants  and  night  fodgers,  and  when  tnese  lat- 
ter fail  to  pay,  the  regular  tenants  find  themselves  obliged  to  use  all 
their  savings  and  even  dispose  of  pieces  of  their  furniture  to  meet 
the  rent.  In  this  way  a  good  many  get  so  reduced  in  circumstances 
that  they  become  objects  of  public  support. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  insufficiency  of  suitable  tenements  in  Ber- 
lin for  the  resideitt  population  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  but 
this  is  not  the  only  factor.  The  chief  occasion  for  it  is  owing  to  the 
slight  building  done  in  proportion  to  the  great  increase  of  population, 
ana  to  the  indisposition  of  owners  of  real  estate  to  erect  small  dwell- 
ings. Even  the  small  buildings  that  do  exist  seem  to  be  ever  giving 
way  to  large  and  elegant  structures  commanding  high  rents.  Many 
public- improvements  have  also  brought  about  their  disappearance, 
otill  another  operating  cause  is  the  inability  of  the  people  to  build 
their  own  houses  according  to  their  own  wishes  and  requirements. 

For  the  most  part  tenements  in  Berlin  are  rented  by  the  year,  but 
the  poor  and  people  of  small  means  rent  oftentimes  so  thatthey  can 
move  out  at  any  time  on  one  month's  notice,  and  even  at  two  weeks' 
notice.  The  rent  agreements  are  said,  as  a  rule,  to  be  very  rigorous 
in  character,  the  conditions  of  which,  even  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, the  tenants  are  not  always  able  to  observe,  and  give  the  land- 
lord a  good  pretext  for  eviction;  but  the  practice  of  the  Berlin  courts 
in  all  cases  tnat  come  before  them  is  said  to  be  to  protect  tenants  as 
much  as  possible  against  unreasonableness  and  chicanery  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords. 

The  statistics  of  Berlin  for  1880  show  that  of  every  1,000  tenements 
rented  350  are  not  held  a  year,  196  are  occupied  from  one  to  two  years, 
129  kept  two  to  three  years,  81  from  three  to  four  years,  and  244  over 
four  years. 

Of  166,043  small  tenements  in  1875,  22,823  are  said  to  have  been 
overcrowded,  and  in  1880,  of  198,640,  there  were  22,890  overfilled. 
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In  the  small  tehements  there  were  685,328  .occupants  altogether  in 
1875,  of  whom  162,492  were  in  the  overcrowded  Duildings.  In  1880 
there  were  790,425  persons  altogether  in  the  small  tenements,  of  whom 
159,639  were  in  the  overpopulated  ones.  So  says  Mr.  Neefe  in  his 
paper  in  the  publication  i  am  considering,  but  Dr.  Berthold,  of 
cerlin,  in  his  article  says  he  thinks  Mr.  Neefe  has  underestimated 
the  overcrowding,  as  he  denominates  as  overfilled  only  those  tene- 
ments containing  ;six  and  more  persons  in  one  room,  where  £he  tene- 
ment is  of  but  one  room,  and  ten  and  more  in  those  of  two  rooms. 
Dr.  Berthold  considers  that  overcrowding  is  present  when  more  than 
two  persons  use  a  room  that  can  be  heated,  or  more  than  one  a  room 
that  can  not  be  heated.  Assuming  that  more  than  two  persons  to  a 
room  that  can  be  heated  is  overcrowding,  in  1880  there  were  640,600 
inhabitants  living  in  overcrowded  tenements.  If,  however,  it  be  said 
that  there  must  be  four  or  more  persons  to  a  room  to  make  it  over- 
crowded, then  were  there  209,331  persons  in  overfilled  rooms.  In 
the  first  case,  six  and  more  to  a  room,  the  percentage  in  1875  was 
59.3  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  overcrowded  rooms  against 
58.5  m  1880;  and  in  the  second,  four  and  more  to  a  room,  19.4  in  1875, 
against  19.1  in  1880;  showing  a  slight  decrease  in  both  cases. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  by  benevolent  organizations  to  provide 
good  dwelling-houses  for  the  laboring  population,  but  not  much  suc- 
cess has  been  met  with. 

HAMBURG. 

[The  paper  on  Hamburg,  from  which  I  get  the  substance  of  what  follows,  is  by  Dr.  G.  Koch.] 

In  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  yesrs  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  Hamburg  in  the  matter  of  dwelling  accommodations,  owing 
to  a  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  place.  The  population 
of  the  city  and  the  places  connected  with  it  is  estimated  to  have  been 
212,000  persons  in  1855,  while  it  is  now  518,620.  The  population  of 
the  city  itself,  according  to  the  last  national  census  of  Germany, 
taken  in  1885,  was  305,690,  against  289,859  in  1880.  Its  population 
in  1866  was  214,174. 

The  growth  of  the  city  is  considered  to  have  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  gravitation  to  Hamburg  of  outsiders,  whose  drift  thither 
was  favored  by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  Gewerbefreiheit 
(abolition  of  the  old  guild  system)  in  1864,  and  the  repeal,  in  the  same 
year,  of  the  law  requiring  everybody  who  bought  gi*ound  in  the  city, 
did  business,  or  married  tnere  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  place,  which 
was  rather  an  expensive  affair.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  flocking  of  the  working  classes  to  the  city,  who 
have  been  attracted  thither  by  good  wages  and  other  considerations. 

At  first  the  rapid  growth  of  Hamburg  in  population  gave  rise  to  a 
dearth  of  dwelling  places,  especially  for  the  laboring  people,  and  for 
quite  a  time  the  lack  of  them  proved  a  very  serious  question  to  them. 
The  want  has  since,  in  a  measure,  been  provided  for,  but  not  en- 
tirely. 

Hemmed  in  by  ditch  and  wall,  Hamburg,  like  the  great  body  of 
all  the  other  cities  of  Germany,  was  limited  in  room  for  expansion, 
and  was  forced  to  keep  its  streets  narrow  and  make  use  of  every 
available  parcel  of  ground.  Inside  the  town- walls  all  existing  garden 
plats  and  open  spaces  were  greedily  seized  and  built  upon  as  the  town 
began  to  flourish  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury. Many  old  houses  were  torn  down,  and  larger  ones,  to  hold  a 
greater  number  of  human  beings,  made  to  occupy  their  places. 
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Before  the  city- walls  lay  small  villages,  to  which  the  cramped 
habitants  of  Hamburg  might  have  sped  for  plenty  of  room  ha( 
not  been  rendered  disagreeable  by  the  system^  then  prevailing 
carefully  and  laboriously  locking  every  night  the  gates  of  the  la 
cities  at  early  hours,  especially  in  winter,  and  refusing  admissioi 
late  comers.  They  were  not  availed  of  to  any  extent  until  after  ll 
in  which  year  the  time-honored  practice  of  locking  up  a  whole  < 
was  given  up,  when  the  pent-up  town  rushed  to  them  for  a  freer  ; 
more  spacious  living,  The  old  town  then  continued  in  populal 
pretty  much  what  it  was,  but  the  former  small  villages  before 
walls,  now  known  as  suburbs  or  parts  of  Hamburg,  grew  in  pc 
lation  from  59,506  and  42,438,  respectively,  in  1866,  to  133,288  ; 
154,594  in  1884. 

The  population  thus  increased  rapidly,  but  the  supply  of  (juar 
for  the  people  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population, 
is  estimated  that  in  1866  tnere  were  63,500  gelasse*  in  Hamburg, 
eluding  places  used  for  industrial  purposes,  of  which  2,636,  or  ^ 
per  cent.,  stood  empty,  which  number  has  gradually  risen  from  ] 
to  1884  as  follows : 


In  December- 


Total  No. 


No. 
empty. 


Per  cent, 
to  total 


1886. 
1867. 
1868. 
180i*. 

i«ro. 

1871 
1872 
IS  .'3. 
1874. 
1875. 


63,630 
64,408 
66,900 
69,000 
71,000 
72,800 
74,600 
76,833 
80,674 
84,438 


2,688 
1,749 
1,855 
2,506 
2,367 
1,256 
710 
731 
1,058 
1,485 


15 

72  i 
77  I 

3  I 
72  1 

95  I 

96  I 
81  I 
76 

I 


In  December— 

Total  No. 
gelasee. 

No. 
empty. 

1876   

88,767 
98,695 
98.694 
102,885 
106,470 
109,658 
112,536 
112,721 
118,076 

2,780 
4,722 
5,700 
6.692 
7,298 
7,756 
7,784 
5,  .529 
8,915 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881    

1882 

1883 

1884 

Per 

tol 
geli 


Note.— The  figures  up  to  1873  are  estimated,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  1867. 

The  increase  was  principally  in  medium-sized  and  dear  dwellii 
Small  tenements  showed  a  much  slighter  increase,  while  the  chea 
dwellings  experienced  even  a  decrease,  as  appears  from  the  follow 
exhibit : 


Rent. 

In  December  of — 

1873. 

1878. 

18 

Up  to  ^ 

15,637 
11,444 
7,577 
5,251 
8i,648 

8,963 
14,574 
11,587 

9,985 
61,188 

From  $37  to  $52 

From  $52  to  ^7 

From  $67  to  $90 

Over  $90 

Total 

74,552 

96,292 

1 

The  population  of  Hamburg  ran  from  10()  in  1873  to  119  in 
and  140  in  1883;  but  the  number  of  tenements  to  be  had  for  $50  a  ^ 
decreased  from  1873  to  1878  from  100  to  87,  and  rose  from  187 
1883  from  87  to  105,  while  dwellings  for  $50  to  $70  a  year  increi 
from  100  to  195  in  the  same  period  of  time,  apartments  for  $70  to 

*  By  gelasse  i§  meant  every  room  or  number  of  rooms  separately  rented  for  t 
dwelong,  or  other  purposes/  , 
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from  100  to  215,  an^  those  above  $90  a  year  from  100  in  1873  to  157 
in  1883.  This  relation  would  be  all  right  nad  a  corresponding  change 
in  incomes  of  the  different  classes  of  tenants  occurred,  but  no  such 
improvement  took  place.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  Hamburg  is  said  to  be  due  to  immigration  from  the 
country,  etc.  This  immigration  was  largely  of  people  of  little  means, 
who  came  to  the  city  for  work  pr  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  iiving 
more  easily  than  they  could  at  home.  This  is  evident  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  city,  wnich  show  that  the  number  of  tax-payers  ro^e 
from  100  in  18G7  to  228  in  1882,  but  that  while  the  number  of  persons 

?>aying  an  income  tax  upon  an  income  of  less  than  $300  a  year  rose 
rom  100  in  1867  to  266  m  1882,  those  paying  on  incomes  exceeding 
$300  went  from  100  in  1867  to  only  177  in  1882. 

For  the  better  classes  of  people  houses  have  been  put  up  even  to 
an  excess  of  demand,  while  of  small  dwellings  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
ciency erected.  In,  these,  from  1875  to  1883,  the  following  increase 
took  place: 


Rent  paid. 


Up  to  $90  

From  190  to  $165  . . 
From  $135  to  $316. 
Over  $816 


1875. 


1.18 
1.96 
2.54 
8.03 


1870. 


6.16 
8.24 
7.16 
4A2 


1888. 


8.92 

e.ea 

8.89 
8.83 


Why  were  not  the  small  buildings  put  up?  Simply  because  they 
do  not  pay  and  because  there  is  too  much  trouble  connected  with  the 
collection  of  their  rents.  The  price  of  ground,  too,  often  plays  an 
important  part,  being  too  high  in  price  for  workingmen's  dwellings. 
The  police  regulations  also  governing  the  construction  of  houses  are 
said  to  make  dwellings  for  the  working-people  dear  on  account  of  the 
requirements  and  restrictions  they  impose. 

The  houses  used  by  the  poor  are  said  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  In  the  narrow  and  unfrequented  streets  their 
dwellings  face  the  street  oftentimes,  while  in  the  Dusy  and  frequented 
parts  oi  the  city  they  are  back  in  the  courts  and  yards,  which  are 
often  of  great  depth.  In  some  parts  of  the  towns  these  courts  swarm 
with  life  and  teem  with  character.  In  some  streets  there  are  ten  to 
thirty  of  these  courts  close  together,  mostly  narrow,  and  built  up  on 
one  side  only.  Sometimes  they  pass  from  one  street  to  tlie  next  par- 
allel street  and  form  a  passage-way.  Their  width  is  very  limited, 
especially  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  houses,  which  are  2  to 
3  meters  (6^^  to  9|  feet)  wide,  with  4  to  5  floors.  The  narrowness  of 
the  building  lots  upon  which  these  houses  stand,  running  generally 
from  6  to  8  meters  (19|^  to  26  feet)  in  depth,  forced  them  to  be  built 
with  a  great  economy  of  space,  so  that  in  many  instances  they  have 
only  three  or  four  windows  in  front,  so  far  as  tney  are  not  old  nouses 
with  the  gable  sides  towards  the  street,  with  a  multitude  of  windows. 

These  places  in  the  most  of  cases  are  separated  from  the  entrances 
to  the  outer  buildings  and  are  entered  by  an  exceedingly  narrow 
passage-way,  which  is  often  so  small  and  so  low  that  but  one  person 
can  pass  through  at  a  time,  and  then  only  in  a  stooping  posture.  The 
entrance  of  wagons,  of  hand-carts  even,  is  an  impossibility.  In  some 
instances  the  owners  of  neighboring  courts  have,  by  common  con- 
sent, converted  the  separated  courts  into  a  common  one.  In  such 
cases  the  courts  are  more  aii-y  and  more  sunny,  so  much  so  that  trees 
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are  sometimes  met  with  in  them.  Such  courts,  however,  are  excep- 
tions.   As  a  rule  they  are  insuflficiently  supi)lied  with  light  and  air. 

In  18G5  an  effort  was  made  to  check  the  building  up  of  courts  with 
such  reckless  disregard  to  health  and  comfort,  ana  a  law  was  enacted 
that  the  entrances  to  them  must  be  through  the  outer  buildings,  the 
passage-ways  2.3  meters  (7.5  feet)  wide  and  2.8  meters  (9. 1  feet)  high, 
the  space  for  light  3.5  meters  (11.5  feet)  in  width,  with  6  meters  (19.7 
feet)  for  two  courts  adjoining  each  other.  The  buildings  to  these 
courts,  when  the  courts  have  a  width  of  3.5  meters  (11.5  feet),  were 
not  to  be  more  than  four  stories  in  height,  with  an  inside  depth  of  2.5 
meters  (8.2  feet)  and  not  to  be  more  tnan  five  stories  high  when  the 
width  of  court  was  6  meters  (19  feet).  The  groimd  floor  or  first  story 
was  not  to  be  more  than  1  meter  (3.28  feet)  above  the  court  pave- 
ment. Builders  soon  got  around  the  law,  however^  and  managed  to 
put  up,  on  both  sidas  of  a  coui-t,  buildings  12  meters  (39  feet)  high 
with  a  court  width  of  only  3.5  meters  (11.5  feet).  Deep  into  the 
ground  they  ran  them,  and  constructed  them  in  such  a  way  that  one 
such  court  would  have  a  tenancy  of  several  hundred  souls.^  In  some 
of  them  more  than  three  hundred  persons  are  said  to  live. 

Then  another  law  was  passed  in  1882  of  a  sharper  character,  ren- 
dering more  difficult  the  erection  of  court  tenement  houses  and  of 
cheap  dwelling  houses  in  general. 

The  old  law  was  that  upon  streets' having  a  width  of  less  than  G 
meters  (19.7  feet)  buildings  up  to  12  meters  (^39  feet)  in  height  could 
be  erected,  and  upon  those  of  greater  width  this  limit  could  be  ex- 
ceeded up  to  6  meters  (19.7  feet).     This  is  still  the  rule. 

The  stairways  when  serving  for  more  than  six  houses  must  now 
be  of  stone,  and  one  stairway  can  not  be  used  for  more  than  twelve 
buildings.  The  stairway  of  all  tenement  houses  must  be  at  least  1. 15 
meters  (3.8  feet)  wide,  and  are  required  to  be  lighted  on  the  side  or 
from  the  roof. 

Only  the  five  lowest  stories  of  a  building,  exclusive  of  the  cellar, 
can  be  used  for  work  or  habitation.  Every  room,  including  cellars, 
must  have  a  height  of  at  least  2.5  meters  (S^  feet).  Every  room  used 
to  live,  work,  or  sleep  in  must  have  at  least  one  window.  Before 
each  house  wall  containing  such  a  window,  not  on  the  street,  a  free 
space  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  wall  must  exist,  excepting  in  the 
cases  of  kitchen  windows  opening  into  courts  of  at  least  20  square 
meters  (216  square  feet)  and  winoows  to  rooms  3.5  meters  (11^  feet) 
high,  wnen  proper  measures  are  taken  for  otherwise  supplying  them 
with  light  and  air.  For  back  buildings  the  rule  is  that  when  all  the 
windows  of  more  than  two  buildings  are  in  the  back  of  the  buildings 
the  buildings  are  not  to  be  more  than  four  stories  high  and  to  have 
no  basement  or  cellar  dwellings;  the  width  of  the  court  or  yard  is  to 
be  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  buildings,  or  at  least  3.5  meters 
(11^  feet) ;  and  each  court  is  to  have  an  entrance  or  passage- wav  from 
the  street  at  least  3  meters  (9|  feet)  wide  and  4  meters  (13  feet)  high. 
Basements  .or  cellars  can  be  lived  in  only  when  they  are  in  houses 
fronting  streets  with  sewerage,  and  their  ceilings  and  the  tops  of 
their  windows  must  be  at  least  1  meter  (3.28  feet)  above  the  surface 
of  the  adjoining  street  if  the  cellar  is  not  separated  from  the  earth 
the  entire  height  and  length  of  its  walls. 

But  the  effect  of  the  law  has  been,  it  is  said,  to  discourage  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  the  working  people,  as  its  provisions  have  made 
their  construction  more  costly  ana  unprofitable.     The  arrangements 
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for  the  entrance  of  Handbure:  into  the  German  customs  union  have, 
too,  lessened  the  number  of  dwellings  for  the  poor,  as  five  hundred 
■houses  in  which  these  people  were  living  were  demolished  in  1883  and 
1884  to  make  way  for  customs  buildings,  etc.  These  five  hundred 
houses,  mostly  of  the  most  ordinary  and  cheapest  description,  were 
inhabited  by  16,000  people — ^just  think  of  it! — or  on  an  average  of  300 
to  a  house,  who  were  compelled  to  seek  new  quarters.  Further  similar 
structures  have  since  been  leveled  to  the  dust  in  consequence  of  the 
needs  of  the  future  imperial  custom-house,  and  pressed  the  poor  still 
more  together. 

A  lijitle  something  has  been  done  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  the  poor  live,  but  not  much,  and  Dr.  Koch  speaks  of  only 
three  instances  of  such  efforts  on  any  scale,  apart  from  small  un- 
dertakings: 

.  (1)  In  1866,  two  owners  of  real  estate  at  Hamburg,  who  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  Gangeviertel*,  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  began  to  raze  numerous  old  buildings  to  the 
ground  and  build  up  in  their  stead,  on  newly  laid-out  streets,  large 
modern  structures,  of  expensive  character.  As  it  was  not  possible 
for  a  part  of  the  creatures  who  were  driven  away  from  their  old  rat- 
traps  to  find  cheap  and  suitable  dwelling-places  elsewhere,  a  com- 
Eany  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  large  tenement 
ouses  to  supply  the  pressing  need  existing  at  the  time  among  the 
poor.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  thev  erected  houses  to  ac- 
commodate about  400  families,  of  1,800  members,  but  have  since  done 
nothing  more  in  that  direction. 

(2)  In  1873,  in  Berlin  and  other  large  cities  of  the  Empire,  includ- 
ing Hamburg,  a  great  dearth  of  dwelling-places  for  the  poor  became 
apparent.  The  demand  for  small  and  cheap  dwellings  became  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  in  Hamburg  so  great  was  the  want,  that  in 
May  of  that  year,  on  the  general  moving  day,  there  were  30  families 
which  were  obliged  to  camp  out  in  the  open  street,  through  sheer 
inability  to  get  places  to  dwell  in,  which  they  had  sought  with  much 
effort  to  obtain.  The  police  were  obliged  to  provide  places  for  them 
in  public  buildings,  and  the  matter  led  the  senate  of  the  city  to 
make  an  investigation  into  the  extent  and  cause  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, with  a  view  to  its  future  avoidance.  Such  a  thing  had  never 
before  been  known  in  Hamburg,  and  naturally  excited  public  com- 
ment. The  result  was  that  i)rovision  was  made  by  the  city's  le^s- 
lators  for  the  letting  of  certain  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the  city, 
and  situated  in  various  parts  of  it,  amounting  in  tlie  aggregate  to 
72, 160  square  meters  (175  acres),  for  thirty  years,  on  reasonable  terms, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  cheap  tenements  for  tlie  work- 
ing people  should  be  put  up  on  them,  and  that  the  buildings  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  leased  should  revert  to  the  city. 
But  this  action  did  not  have  the  expected  and  desired  effect;  specu- 
lators saw  no  reason  to  build  houses  for  reversion  to  the  city  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years. 

(3)  In  1878  a  company  was  formed  with  a  view  to  erect  cheap  houses 
for  the  poorer  classes,  which  should  be  sold  to  them  on  long  time 
and  on  easy  terms,  and  return  a  profit  of  but  4  per  cent,  a  year.  The 
capital  stock  was  fixed  at  360,000  marks  (about  $90,0  0).  A  large  tract 
of  ground  consisting  of  over  74,000  square  meters  (18f  acres)  was 

*By  G&ngeviertel  is  meant  large  areas  with  tenement  houses  of  the  meanest  de- 
scription and  narrowest  passage-ways. 
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given  to  the  company  by  the  city  at  50  pfennigs  (about  12^  cents)  a 
square  meter  (10.75  square  feet),  in  a  healthy  locality  near  the  city, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  not  far  from  the'  railroad  bridge.  Each 
house  was  to  embrace  but  one  dwelling,  and  to  cost,  with  garden, 
3,000  marks  (about  $750).  Each,  house  contains  one  living-room  and 
three  chambers,  and  in  addition  a  kitchen  and  cellar;  and  the  gar- 
den is  about  300  square  meters  (3,225  square  feet)  in  size.  The  rent 
was  put  at  160  marks  ($40)  a  year  at  the  highest,  so  that  a  profit  of  5 
per  cent,  would  be  made  upon  expenditures,  but  a  dividend  of  only 
4  per  cent,  a  year  be  declared  upon  the  capital.  The  occupants  of 
the  houses  were  given  the  right  to  purchase  them  by  monthly  pay- 
ments, not  to  be  less  than  6  marks  ($1.50)  a  month,  and  to  have  the 
title  conveyed  when  the  payments  reached  1,200  marks  ($300),  notes 
to  be  given  if  or  the  remainder  bearing  4i  per  cent,  on  the  first  1,000 
marks  ($250)  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  rest.  TThe  conveyance  was  rnade 
with  the  express  stipulation  that  no  building  changes  or  erections 
were  to  be  made  on  the  premises  without  consent  of  the  conveying 
company,  nor  any  subtenancy  made  or  public  house  kept.  In  1884 
some  194houses  had  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  631,900  marks  ($157,075), 
including  a  bath-house  and  a  school  building,  whose  total  cost  was 
7,000  marks  ($1,750).  In  1881  the  company  paid  a  dividend  of  2  per 
cent.,  in  1883  of  3,  and  1884  one  of  4.  But  it  was  not  the  regular 
workingman  who  got  the  benefit  of  this  enterprise.  The  houses 
were  originally  intended  to  be  built  especially  for  the  working  peo- 
ple, but  the  renters  and  purchasers  have  corne  to  be  clerks,  book- 
Keepers,  railroad  and  state  employes,  and  the  like,  of  limited  means 
and  small  incomes,  desiring  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  already  made  large  payments  on  them. 

The  clerk  and  the  salesman  can  be  provided  for,  but  what  is  known 
as  the  workingman  must  be  content  to  take  things  as  he  finds  them, 
and  put  up  with  anything  that  affords  a  shelter  to  himself  and  fam- 
ily. The  conditions  of  lite  seem  to  make  it  impossible  to  put  and 
keep  him  in  a  house  of  which  he  shall  be  the  sole  occupant,  and  can 
call  his  castle;  and  it  is  thought  that  he  can  be  provided  for  only  on 
the  tenement  system,  in  houses  of  four  to  five  stories  with  two  fami- 
lies to  each  story. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  by  which  Hamburg  enters  the  Ger- 
man customs  union,  it  is  thought  that  large  numbers  of  workingmen 
will  be  attracted  to  that  place  by  the  impetus  that  will  thereby  be 
given  to  industry.  Already  lacking  in  accommodations  for  such  peo- 
ple, the  want  will  become  all  the  greater,  and  it  is  feared  that  there 
will  be,  not  a  famine  for  bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water  in  that  city, 
but  an  analogous  scarcity  of  homes  for  the  workingmen. 

BRESLAU. 

The  article  on  Breslau,  from  which  the  substance  of  what  follows  is  tiiken,  is  by  Hr.  Paul  Honig- 
manUf  an  attorney  at  law  there.] 

Breslau,  another  one  of  the  old  towns  of  Germany,  still  maintain- 
ing in  part  its  mediaBval  character,  has  grown  very  much  under  the 
impulses  of  the  present  century,  and  developed  into  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  Empire.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  century  it 
ran  up  from  60,000  to  120,000  inhabitants,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1886  contained  299,852  souls.  This  American-like  increase  of  popu- 
lation at  Breslau  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  press  of  outsiders 
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to  the  city,  as  is  evident  from  the  enumeration  of  the  city  taken  De^ 
cember  1,  1880,  which  showed  that  of  272,012  persons  then  living  at 
Breslau  only^  117,530  were  born  there.  Of  this  population  about 
80,000  are  estimated  to  have  belonged  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
laboring  population,  exclusive  of  17,000  servants,  70  per  cent,  of 
whom  are  thought  to  have  been  of  the  male  sex  and  30  of  the  female. 
It  is  the  homes  of  these  people  that  we  are  now  to  consider. 

Breslau  lies  on  a  low  plain*  on  both  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  on  five 
islands  formed  by  this  river.  It  was  at  first  a  Slavic  settlement  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  afterwards  extended  itself  over 
to  the  left.  During  the  Mongolian  incursions  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  settlement  got  burned  to  the  ground,  and  German  colonists 
were  then  introduced  and  planted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  who 
built  up  a  town  of  imposing  appearance.  The  large  **  ring,"  as  it  is 
called,  forms  the  central  part  or  this  old  town,  wherein  four  leading 
streets  cross  one  another,  of  which  two  run  from  south  to  north  to 
the  Oder,  and  the  other  two  from  east  to  west  parallel  with  that 
stream.  This  oldest  precinct  is  an  inclosed  square,  for  the  most  part, 
regular  in  appearance,  composed  of  wide,  straight  streets  cutting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oder, 
and  on  the  three  otner  sides  by  a  conducted  off  arm  of  the  Oder,  the 
Ohle.  The  **01dTown"  was,  m  1326,  combined  with  the  adjoining 
'^  New  Town,"  andboth  together  surrounded  with  strong  walls  of  de- 
fense and  moats,  which  in  the  succeeding  centuries  were  further  ex- 
tended as  the  town  grew.  In  the  new  parts  compact  quarters  sprung 
up,  penetrated  by  narrow,  winding,  twisting,  alley-like  streets.  Thus 
reposed  the  town  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was 
awakened  to  new  life  and  active  grovdih  by  the  spirit  of  the  new 
times.  The  old  walls  were  demolished  and  pleasant  promenades  laid 
out  on  their  sites,  but  the  old  moats  remained,  and  to-day  the  prome- 
nades are  still  picturesquely  skirted  by  the  old  moats,  and  to  old 
Breslau  five  su Durban  towns  have  been  added. 

In  1838  Breslau  had  3,912  houses,  with  a  population  of  88,869  per- 
sons, or,  on  an  average,  22.72  inhabitants  to  a  house;  in  1864  the  num- 
ber of  houses  was  5,990,  and  the  population  156.644,  or  26.15  inmates 
to  a  house;  while  in  1885  there  were  6,116  lots  with  inhabited  struct- 
ures oij  them,  with  a  population  of  299,600,  or  49  persons  to  each 
piece  of  inhabited  ground.     This  shows  closer  living  together. 

There  were  in  1880,  according  to  statistics,  6,226  lots  of  ground  in 
Breslau  having  buildings  upon  them,  whose  number  amounted  to 
10,578,  of  which  8,226  were  inhabited;  and  on  an  average  there  were 
1.34  inhabited  buildings  to  each  lot  of  ground.  In  that  year  60  per 
cent,  of  the  lots,  3,753  of  them,  are  said  to  have  had  one  house  upon 
them;  24  per  cent.,  1,476,  two  houses;  16  per  cent.,  or  997,  three  or 
more  houses.  Of  these  houses,  2,037,  or  one-third  of  them,  contained 
less  than  6  tenements;  1,673,  or  one-fourth,  had  from  6  to  10  tene- 
ments; and  1,305,  or  two-fifths,  held  more  than  10  tenements.  The 
last  kind  have  increased  the  strongest  since  1875. 

According  to  the  census  of  December  1,  1880,  there  were  on  that 
day  in  Breslau  60,615  inhabited  tenements,  with  260,582  inhabitants, 
of  an  average  of  4.30  persons  to  a  tenement,  which  was  also  the  aver- 
age for  1885.  The  tenements  having  windows  fronting  the  street 
amounted  to  36,375,  with  163,447  inhabitants,  those  not  naving  any 
window  overlooking  the  street  to  24,240,  with  97,135  inhabitants. 
Tenements  having  a  window  on  the  street  amount  to  three-fifths  of 
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all  the  tenements,  the  back  or  court-yard  tenements  consequently  to 
two-fifths.  The  most  of  the  houses  in  Breslau  are  four  stories  high, 
there  being  2,715  of  these,  1,025  of  three-story  houses,  and  1,616  of 
five-story  ones  in  1880.  Of  those  two  stories  high  there  were  1,477, 
and  of  one-story  ones  only  728.  There  were  65  houses  given  as  six 
stories  high  or  higher,  and  1,088  provided  witn  cellar  tenements. 
The  most  of  the  dwellings  are  in  the  second  story,  2J)  per  cent,  of  all 
belonging  to  this  category,  22  per  cent,  to  third  stories,  19  per  cent. 
to  fourth  stories,  and  13  per  cent,  to  the  ground  floor.  There  were  11 
per  cent,  of  them  situated  in  the  fifth  story  or  higher,  4  per  cent,  in  cel- 
lars, and  2  per  cent,  in  garrets.  The  most  of  the  cellar  tenements 
face  the  street,  the  most  of  the  garret  ones  overlook  court-yards. 

By  the  following  table  it  will  oe^  seen  how  the  different  kinds  of 
tenements  changed  in  number  from  1875  to  1880,  and  what  number 
of  inhabitants  they  respectively  held: 


Teoements. 


1875. 


Cellar 2,611 

Oround  floor •  10,542 

Second  story !  18,800 

Third  story ;  12,272 

Fourth  story i  9,788 

Fifth   story  and  i 

higher 4,556 

In  different  stories  .J  224 


1880. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


2,492  —    119 

8,013  I  —2,529 

16.888  4^,498 

J8,449  i  +1,177 

11,860  •  +1,622 


Total. 


58,  J 


7,407 ; 
1,006; 


2,852 


4-2,8 
+    7 


60,615  I    +7,282 


-  4.6 

—  24 
+  26.8 
+    9.6 
+  16.6 

+  62.8 
+857.1 


+  13.7 


Inhabitants. 


1875. 


10,607 
45,044 
69,886 
52,787 
41,581 

17,888 
2,026 


229,218 


1880. 


10,010 
83,466 
78,999 
58.266 
49,454 

28,791 
6,596 


Number.  Percent. 


697 

—  1,578 

14,668 

5,481 

878 

+10,959 
+  4,670 


I 


+«1,869 


6,2 
85.6 
+  22.2 
10.4 
19.2 


t 


+  C2.5, 
+247.5 


+  18.7 


+  Increase. 


-Decrease. 


A  slight  decrease,  it  appears,  took  place  in  the  cellar  tenements 
and  their  inhabitants,  but  10,000  persons  were  still  living  under- 
ground in  Breslau.  Tenements  in  tne  ground  floor  decreased  24  per 
cent. 

A  good  many  tenements,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, were  used  to  work  in  as  well  as  to  live  in,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  which  contrasts  the  year  1875  with  1880: 


Cellar 

Ground  floor. 
Second  ;)tory. 
Third  story  . . 
Fourth  story. 
Fifth  story  . . . 
Garret  . 


In  <tt!Terent  stories. 


Of  1,000  front  tene-  Of  1,000  back  tene- 
ments, ments. 


Indus- 
trially 
used. 


Not  in 

dustrially 

used. 


292 
180 
95 
88 
92 
112 
451 


Total  1880. 
Total  187S. 


147 
129 


Indus- 
triaUy 
used. 


597 
708 
870 
906 
912 
908  I 
888 
549  I 


853 ; 

871  I 


148 
107 
114 
116 
68 
60 
443 


114 
102 


Notm- 

dustriaUy 

used. 


911 

852 
893 
886 
884 
932 
940 
557 
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According  to  the  statistics  of  1880  the  number  of  heatable  rooms 
to  each  tenement,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  tenement,  was 
as  follows: 


No.  of  heatable 
rooms. 


0 
1, 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 


Tenements  inhabited. 


1875. 


No. 


Rate. 


1880. 


No.       Rate. 


887 

6 

1,165 

85,768 

o90 

187,268 

23,172 

217 

58,062 

6,li3 

101 

80,667 

2,282 

88 

13,062 

l,4(i7 

24 

9,801 

•   730 

12 

4,978 

4 

527 

223 

117 

50 

36 

10 


Tenements  inhabited 

1  No.  of  heatable 
rooms. 

1875. 

1880. 

No.      !  Rate. 

No.       1  Rate. 

j    7 

810 

6 

2,629 

1,303 

769 

468 

1,010 

10 

'  s:::: :::::: 

155 
92 

2 

1 

5 

9 

8 

10 

58           1 
101  1        2 

o 

11 

4 

1       Total 

60,615  'l,000 

260,582  1  1,000 

1                AVWM   

Kitchens  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration,  nor  rooms  without 
windows.  Formerly  kitchens  used  to  be  counted  in  as  rooms  that 
could  be  heated,  and  no  comparison  therefore  can  be  made  with  pre- 
vious statistics  on  this  point. 

The  small  tenements  made  up  of  but  three  rooms  that  could  be 
heated  comprised  four-fifths  or  all  the  tenements,  and  held  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  people  of  Breslau.  There  are  a  number  of  dwell- 
ings which  have  no  room  which  can  be  heated  and  must  depend  for 
warmth  upon  the  kitchen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  situatioh  of  the  different  tenements, 
and  also  to  what  extent  used  for  industrial  purposes. 


Number  of  rooms  per 
tenement  that  could 
be  heated. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  and  over 

Total.. 


Front  tene- 
ments. 


Rear  tene- 
ments. 


I  Rate 

Total. ,  per 

'1,000. 


I 


151 
16,625 
8,993 
5,613 
2.173 
1,409 
7,731 


42.695 


4 
157 
247 
IM 
GO 
39 
89 


Tenements-used  Tenements  not 
to  work  in.     lused  to  work  in. 


Total. 


Rate 
per 

1,000. 


Total. 


Rate 
per 

1,000. 


Total. 


) 


186 
19,143 
4,;}79 

I      500 
101)  i 
58 
56  I 


790  I 

172  ! 

21  I 

5  I 


33 
8,719 
2,455 
958 
427 
251 
270 


4 
4,580 
303 
118 
53 
31 


-304 
82,049 
10,717 
6,155 
1,K55 
1,216 
1.196 


Rate 
per 
1,000. 


611 
204 

98 
35 
23 
23 


Cellar. 


24.430  |. 


8,113  I.. 

I 


I  52,602  ' 


Total. 


21 

2,006 

423 

42 

3 

1 

2 


2,498 


Rate 
per 
1,000. 


9 

806 

170 

19 

1 


Number  of  rooms  per 
tenement  tliat  could 
be  heated. 


Total. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5  and  over.. 

Total. 


Ground 
floor. 


56 

5,077 

1,623 

702 

205 

l^3 

110 
8,016  I 


Rate 
per 
1,000. 


633 
203 


Second 
story. 


Third  story. 


!  Rate  Rate  j  Rate 

Total. '  per    Total.  I  per    Total.  1  p<^r   Total. 

11.000.  !  1.000.  [1,000. 


Fourth 
story. 


8. 
3, 

88 ;  2, 

37 
19 
13 


74  i 

959  I 

985  I 

044  I 

764  i 

52J»  i 
543 


70 

7.804 

2,968 

1,697 

5W 

424 

300 

13,119 


5 
548 
221 
126 
44 
31 
30 


45 

6.261 

2,799 

1,347 

469 

200 

176 


rn  I 


4 
551 
246 
119 
41 
23 
1*5 


'ii,a->7 


Fifth 

story. 

Different 
stories. 

Rate 

Rate 

Total. 

per 

Total,    per 

l.uOO. 

1,000. 

71 

9 

1 

1 

6,040 

816 

189 

188 

1,169 

158 

206 

204 

98 

18 

183 

188 

19 

3 

186 

185 

10 

1 

90 

89 

2 

262 

^1 

7,409 

1,006 

Of  the  cellar  tenements  more  than  four-fifths  have  but  one  room 
that  can  be  lieated,  and  almost  one-fifth  but  two  rooms  that  can  be 
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heated.  So  it  is  also  with  the  fifth-story  tenements.  In  the  high 
stories  the  tenements  are  generally  pretty  small.  The  average  size 
of  the  different  kinds  of  tenements  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 


Total  tenements: 

Altogether 

Usea  to  work  in 

Not  worked  in.. 
Front  tenements: 

Altofi^ether 

Usea  to  work  in 

Not  worked  in.. 
Back  tenements: 

Altogether 

Used  to  work  in 

Not  worked  in.. 
Tenements  in  the— 

Cellar 

Ground  floor  ... 

Second  story  . . . 

Third  story 

Fourth  story  . . . 

Fifth  story 

Garret 

Different  stories 


Booms  to  each  tene- 
ment. 


Beata- 
ble. 


1.78 
2.03 
1.74 

2.18 
2.82 
2.10 

2.24 
2.06 
1.74 

1.20 
1.64 
1.93 
1.90 
1.78 
1.20 
1.11 
4.88 


Not 

heata- 

ble. 


0.28 
0.46 
0.25 

0.80 
0.48 
0.26 

0.25 
0.28 
0.26 

0.26 
0.88 
0.88 
0.28 
0.22 
0.18 
0.21 
0.67 


Alto- 
gether. 


2.05 
2.49 
1.90 

2.42 
2.79 
2.36 

1.50 
1.44 
1.50 

1.46 
1.97 
2.25 
2.18 
2.01 
1.83 
1.32 
5.05 


Number  of 
inmates  to — 


Each 
tene- 
ment. 


4.80 
4.75 
4.28 

4.49 
4.88 
4.48 

4.01 
4.49 
8.96 

4.02 
4.18 
4.88 
4.38 
4.86 
8.91 
3.56 
6.56 


Each 
beata- 
ble 
room. 


2.42 
2.84 
2.84 

2.11 
2.10 
2.11 

8.22 
8.05 
8.25 

2.84 
2.56 
2.28 
2.28 
2.44 
8.^ 
8.30 
1.50 


Kitchens,  pantries,  bath-rooms,  cellars,  and  the  like  are  not  enu- 
merated. 

The  small  tenements  are  much  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the 
large  ones,  and  the  back  tenements  more  so  than  those  on  the  street, 
while  the  tenements  in  the  fifth  and  higher  stories  show  a  greater 
number  of  occupants  than  those  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  fourth 
story,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  following  table: 


•  Number  of  beata- 

1 

fi 

a 

Inmates    per 
room. 

11 

III 

oj  ^  2 

Tenements  not 
used  to  work 
in,  per   tene- 
ment. 

Tenements  used 
to  work  in,  per 
tenement. 

Tenements  not 
used  to  work 
in,   per  tene- 
ment. 

Front 
tenements. 

Back 
tenements. 

ble  rooms  to  ten- 
ment. 

Per 
tene- 
ment. 

Per 
room. 

8.90 
2.18 
1.65 
1.49 
1.28 
1.18 
1.06 
1.05 
0.89 
0.79 
0.77 

Per 
tene- 
ment. 

Per 
room. 

0                 

8.46 
8.84 
4.41 
5.02 
.5.74 
6.8i 
6.82 
7.44 
8.41 
8.38 
8.07 
10.00 

8.84 
2.20 
1.67 
1.48 
1.27 

1.05 
0.93 
0.81 
0.77 

8.82 
4.06 
4.75 
.5.M 
5.98 
6.55 
6.75 
7.66 
11.28 
9.37 
6.48 
9.20 

3.41 
8.80 
4.33 
4.94 
5.67 
6.80 
6.84 
7.89 
7.85 
8.10 
8.60 
10.26 

8.82 
3.90 
4.26 
4.96 
5.69 
6.82 
6.80 
7.45 
8.86 
7.97 
7.91 
10.04 

8.11 
8.78 

4.n 

6.78 
6.IM 
6.54 
7.27 
7.00 
9.00 
17.00 
17.00 
9.00 

1           

4.06 
2.38 
1.85 
1.49 
1.81 
1.12 
1.09 
1.41 
1.04 
0.64 
0.71 

8.80 
2.16 
1.57 
1.42 
1.26 
1.14 
1.06 
0.98 
0.90 
0.86 
0.80 

8.78 

2 

2.36 

8 

1.98 

4 

1..59 

5 

6      

1.81 
1.21 

7 

1.00 

g       

•1.01 

9   

1.90 

10          

1.70 

11  and  more 

0.71 

In  the  tenements  of  but  one  room  there  are  about  4  persons  per 
room.  The  number  of  persons  to  a  room  is  greater  in  the  small  ten- 
ements where  work  is  carried  on  than  in  the  others.  The  very  worst 
kind  of  tenements  are  the  most  densely  populated. 

There  were  281  tenements  consisting  of  but  1  room  which  could 
not  be  heated,  30  of  which  were  worked  in  as  well  as  dwelt  in.    Some 
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of  these  had  5  to  9  persons  living  in  them,  and  even  10,  12,  and  13, 

There  were  56  tenements  of  2  or  more  rooms  that  could  not  be 
heated,  38  of  which  had  over  4  inhabitants,  and  25  upwards  of  5  each. 

There  were  20,049  tenements  that  consisted  simply  of  1  room  which 
could  be  heated  (2,001  among  them  used  to  work  in),  5,590,  or  21  per 
cent.,  of  which  had  3  inhabitants  ea<5h,  4,913,  or  19  per  cent.,  4  in- 
habitants each,  3,528,  or  13  per  cent.,  5  inhabitants  each,  2,200,  or  8.4 
per  cent.,  6  inhabitants  eacb,  1,915,  or  7.7  per  cent.,  from  7  to  10  in- 
habitants, and  30,  or  1.1  per  cent.,  over  10  inhabitants. 

There  were  9,373  tenements  consisting  of  1  room  that  could  be 
heated,  and  of  1  that  could  not  be  heated  (among  them  1,589  used 
to  work  in),  of  which  1,064,  or  one-ninth  of  them  all,  had  each  6  in- 
habitants, 1,403,  or  more  than  one-sixth,  from  7  to  10  inhabitants, 
and  39  more  than  10  inhabitants,  etc. 

Considering  that  all  those  tenements  in  which  there  are  more  than 
two  persons  to  each  room  that  c^n  be  heated  are  overcrowded,  we  find 
of  the  49,277  small  tenements  in  Breslau  in  1880  that  31,686,  or  pre- 
cisely two-thirds,  were  overfilled,  and  in  these  31,686  small  tenements 
lived  150,000  individuals,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  Breslau. 

The  number  of  tenements  rented  in  Breslau  in  1880  amounted  to 
54,578,  of  which  0,742,  or  18  per  cent.,  were  sublet.  The  average 
rents  were  as  follows,  per  tenement,  per  room,  and  per  inmate: 


Average  rent— 


room        «»^^°^- 


Per  in- 
habitant. 


Inhabited  by  owners 

Rented  tenements 

Front  tenements 

Back  tenements 

Tenements  used  industrially 

Not  industrially  used 

Tenements  with  subtenants. 

Without  subtenants 

Tenements— 

In  the  cellar 

On  ground  floor 

In  second  story 

In  third  story 

In  fourth  story 

In  fifth  and  higher 

In  garrets  

In  different  stories 


I51.S0 
41.76 
46.50 
82.75 
54.  J» 
89.25 
44.75 
42.25 

32.75 
44.50 
44.50 
43.25 
88.25 
29.25 
26.75 
71.00 


$109.50 
70.50 
il.50 
89.75 
108.00 
61.50 
74.00 

129.00 
16.75 
21.75 
10.50 
24.25 
16.00 

69.75 
89.00 

17.25 

70.25 

79.50 

79.25 

07.50 

85.25 

29.60 

258.76  , 


Maximum  and  minimum  averages  for  157  town  precincts  show  the 
following  results: 


Front  tenements 

Back  tenements 

Tenements  industrially  used 
Not  industrially  used 

Average  for  all  kinds  . 


Average  rent  per  I  Average  rent  per 
tenement.         >  inmate. 


Max. 


$820.25 

86.75 

897.50 

255.00 


Min. 


Max. 


$27.75 
21.00 
21.00 
22.  .50 


$66.00 
21.25 
68.00 
53.60 


249.50 


34.50 


56.50 


Min. 


$6.25 
5.00 

10.25 
5.00 
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In  what  pvoportion  the  diflFerent  classes  of  tenements  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  cheap,  medium-priced,  and  dear  dwellings  is  set  forth  by 
the  following  table: 


Category. 


I.— Occupied  by  owners 

II.— Occupied  by  servants  or  let  free 
m.— Occupied  by  tenants: 

Ail  together 

Front  tenements 

Rear  tenements 

Used  to  worlc  in 

Not  used  to  work  in 

Cellar  tenements 

Ground  floor 

Second  story 

Third  story 

Fourth  story 

Fifth  story  and  higher 

Garret 

In  different  stories    


Annual  rent  per  1,000  tenements. 


%^ 


$25  to 


»09 


176 
124 
249 
66 
192 

8ao 

280 
147 
116 
114 
281 
506 
58 


$62  to 
$126. 


$125  to  $187  to  $250  to 
$187.  I  $250.  '  $500. 


Over 
$600. 


118 

,  6 

586 

156 

65 

449 

215 

102 

661 

70 

18 

458 

242 

99 

MS 

112 

60 

535 

123 

8 

438 

156 

67 

510 

175 

76 

5;i6 

180 

83 

571 

185 

76 

669 

42 

5 

461 

28 

2 

174 

183 

161 

186 
14 


27  ! 
43 

51  I 
24 

-*■ 
38  I 

30 ; 

31  ' 
31  I 

2 : 
iio'l 


56 
2 
Qi 
30 

"87 

48 
47 
28 

1 

1 

188 


20 
4 

'*4 
8 
8 


126 


Of  all  the  tenements  rented,  9,502,  or  one-sixth,  brought  less  than 
$25;  29,260,  or  more  than  one-half,  from  $25  to  $62;  8,509,  or  more 
than  one-sixth,  from  $62  to  $125.  It  thus  appears  that  seven-eighths 
of  the  rented  tenements  brought  not  more  than  6125,  and  only  7,306, 
or  one-eighth,  above  $125  a  year.  The  most  of  the  very  cheap  tene- 
ments were  in  the  garret*  the  fifth  stoiy  had  most  of  those  from  $25 
to  $62:  the  fourth  story  tne  most  of  those  from  $62  to  $125;  the  third 
story  the  most  of  those  from  $125  to  $187;  the  ground  floor  the  most 
of  those  from  $187  to  $250;  and  the  second  story  the  most  of  those 
above  $250. 

From  1875  to  1880  the  tenements  commanding  less  than  $62  in- 
creased from  673  to  711  in  each  1,000  tenements,  while  those  higher 
in  price  decreased,  namely,  those  bringing  from  $02  to  $125,  from 
181  to  156;  those  bringing  from  $125  to  $250,  from  97  to  92;  and  those 
above  $250,  from  49  to  41. 

The  following  calculation  shows  the  percentage  of  rent  paid  ac- 
cording to  income  by  various  classes  of  oersons: 


Per  cent,  of  jucome  paid  for  rent. 


Amount  of  Income. 


dp  to  $150 .... 
rSOto    $800. 

800  to      450. 

4S0to      600 

600  to      750. 

750to      900. 

900  to  1.300. 
l^to  1,500. 
1,500  to  3,000. 
8,000  to  7,600. 
7,800  to  16,000. 
Over  $15,000.. 

Average 


GenerfiUly. 


28.69 
21.02 
20.77 
19.08 
19.69 
19.88 
18.88 
18.80 
18.09 
8.94 
3.56 
8.89 


19.18 


When  from    In  the  case  of    »«  tii**  nn<^ 

intei-ests       salaries  and  i  ^f  .ilfi  *^ 

and  rents.         rw>n«imi«     i    ^'^  >^iH-.t5j. 


38.16 

iW.05 
25.21 
23.81) 
21.90 
21.rj8  I 
19.37  ' 
18.03 
14. 18  I 
10.25 

5.29 


pensions. 


28.00 
18.52 
17.43 
16.38 
16.57 
1C.25 
15.88 
16.40 
16.88 
18.91 


O.W 


15.50 


16.80 


28.64 
21.55 
•>>  ijY 
2l!86 
22.38 
22.88 
21.61 
30.17 
15.63 
9.70 

6.69 


23.75 


In  the  case  of 

merchants 

and  business 

men. 


80.77 
28.62 
22.19 
22.30 
28.18 
21.97 
18.97 
19.16 
16.84 
10.57 

6.82 


18.85 


Xo.  98 14 
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The  poorest  people,  according  to  this  table,  paid  out  about  one- 
third  of  their  income  fdr  rent,  the  richest  only  one-thirtieth  of  theirs. 
On  the  average  the  amount  of  rent  paid  is  reckoned  to  be  one-fifth, 
of  the  income.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  average  is 
only  for  the  people  of  moderate  means,  as  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
population  of  Breslau  are  said  to  have  an  income  not  exceeding  $150 
a  year.  The  tax  lists,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  do  not  always 
show  the  full  incomes. 

With  respect  to  moving,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  done  much  less  by 
people  of  fair  means  than  by  the  poor. 

Parties  ousted  often  have  difficulty  in  procuring  another  place  of 
lidgment.  To  remedy  this  evil  an  asylum  for  such  persons  was 
established  in  1871,  wnich  in  1872  was  rrequented  in  16,207  cases,  in 
1873  in  10,788  cases,*  since  which  time  the  figures  have  been  declin- 
ing, as  there  has  been  a  greater  abundance  of  tenements.  The  asy- 
lum is  intended  chiefly  for  women  and  children,  though  men  are 
afforded  shelter  by  it  in  exceptional  cases.  Connected  with  the  asy- 
lum is  a  bathing  establishment  and  in  winter  a  people's  kitchen. 
Shelter,  food,  and  care  is  given  gratuitously.  In  addition  to  this 
asylum  there  is  a  night  lodging-house  for  vagrants,  administered  by 
the  police.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  taken 
into  these  asylums  from  1877  to  1885,  and  the  number  of  arrests  made 
at  night  by  the  police  during  this  period  : 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


Police 
asylum. 


8,901 
9,185 
9,S86 
8,274 
9,562 
11,096 
18,380 
16,211 
16.609 


Private 
asylum. 


6,697 
6,695 
5.988 
8,041 
9,846 
9,966 
10,987 
10.794 
11,054 


Arrests 

by  ni^ht 

watch- 


1,690 
1,888 
1,618 
1,  55 
1,67? 
1,808 
2,068 
2,487 
8,244 


Percent. 

Total. 

to  popu- 
lation. 

17,288 

6.8 

17,778 

6.8 

16.987 

6.8 

18,170 

6.6 

20,685 

7.4 

22,860 

8.0 

25.885 

8,7 

28,442 

9.7 

80,907 

10.8 

Averaee 
anight. 


47.  a 
48.7 
46.4 
49.7 
56.4 
62.  <( 
69.4 
77.9 
84.0 


Very  little  has  been  done  in  Breslau  to  provide  the  poor  with  cheap 
and  good  tenements. 
The  mortality  of  Breslau  from  1876  to  1885  was  as  follows  : 


Year. 

Per 
1,000. 

Year. 

Per 

1,000. 

1876                    

9& 
80 
82 
31 
88 

1881 

88 

1877 

!  1882  

82 

1878                                

1  1883 

81 

1879 

1884 

88 

1880                           

1885 

80 

•r                                         

LEIPSIC. 

[The  paper  on  Leipsic,  from  which  I  get  the  substance  of  what  follows.  Is  by  Dr.  Blmst  Hasse.] 

There  are  too  few  small  dwelling-houses  in  Leipsic  for  the  work- 
ing people.  The  present  tenements  occupied  by  tnese  people  are  en- 
tirely too  dear  in  rent,  miserable  in  character,  and  too  full  of  inhab- 

*  The  reckoning,  as  I  understand  it,  is  done  by  the  night,  each  night  by  one  per- 
son being  put  down  as  one  case  of  relief. 
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itants ;  but  the  poor  people  of  Leipsic  have  to  be  contented  with 
whatever  they  can  get.  In  the  most  of  cases  they  have  .to  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  a  \rhole  tenement  to  themselves,  and  have  to  either 
rent  parts  of  tenements  or  sleeping  places  from  others  or  take  in 
other  families  into  theirs.  This  lack  of  appropriate  tenements  for 
the  laboring  population  of  the  city  has  long  existed,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  a  chronic  disorder.  An  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  poor  live,  but  the  progress  has  not  been 
a  great  one. 

Leipsic  is  one  of  those  cities  where  much  poverty  and  close  ap- 
proach to  poverty  obtain,  and  we  find  there,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  life  well  defined ;  and  the  place  is  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  social  democracy.  The  city  has  always  done 
much  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  has  thereby 
drawn  unto  itself  many  imdesirable  residents.  A  great  many  poor 
have  got. together  there  from  central  Germany,  and  live  packed  to- 
gether in  very  inferior  quarters. 

The  density  of  population  to  space  occupied  is  thought  to  have 
been  as  great  years  ago  as  now;  in  fact  more  so,  as  Leipsic,  like  many 
other  tqwns  in  Germany,  was  cramped  in  its  growth  in  area  by  city 
walls.  A  hundred  and  two  hundred  vears  ago  the  houses  of  the  city 
in  the  interior  of  the  town  were  at  least  as  densely  occupied  as  at 
present,  it  is  affirmed.     Rents  were  also  disproportionately  high. 

It  seems  that  throughout  Germany,  with  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1870-'71  with  France  and  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire, 
a  new  and  great  impulse  was  given  to  commercial  and  industrial  life 
in  Germany,  and  all  the  leading  towns  received  a  great  influx  of  new- 
comers, ia  which  Leipsic  has  snared.  From  1875  to  1885  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  ran  from  127,387  to  170,340,  or  a  gain  of  43,000. 

October  20,  1885,  there  were  in  Leipsic  4,128  lots  of  ground  with 
buildings  on  them.  The  number  of  tenements  December  1,  1885, 
was  32,205,  comprising  33,972  households,  against  28,510  tenements 
on  December  1,  1880,  containing  29,448  households.  October,  1885, 
there  were  430  unoccupied  tenements  in  Leipsic  and  260  empty  busi- 
ness places. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  occupied  tenements  in 
1880  and  the  number  of  unoccupied  ones  in  1885,  classified  according 
to  rent  commanded,  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the  whole  number 
of  tenements;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  empty  to 
occupied  tenements  is  much  less  in  the  case  of  tenements  command- 
ing from  $25  to  $50  rent  than  in  that  of  any  other  class  : 


RentaL 

Occupied 
18W. 

Per 
cent. 

^X' 

Per 
cent. 

Rental. 

Occupied 
1^. 

Per 
cent. 

"^^ 

Per 
cent. 

Up  to  $25 

$50  to  $75 

$75  to  $100 

$100  to  $125.... 
$185  to  $150 .... 
$150  to  1 175  ... . 
il75  fo '  200 

i,a^ 

6,300 
5,880 
8,489 
8,055 
2,251 

958 
1.047 

960 

4.68 
21.74 
20.68 
12.24 
10.72 
7.89 
8.86 
8.67 
8.40 

19 
55 
48 
25 
47 
89 
31 
26 
21 

4.42 
12.79 
10.00 
5.81 
10.98 
9.07 
7.21 
6.05 
4.88 
1 

$225  to  $260.... 
260  to  $875.... 
$875  to  $500.... 
$500 to  825.... 
$625  to  $750... 
$750  to   1,000.. 
Above  $1,000.. 

Total 

506 
1,724 
577 
852 
145 
81 
40 

1.78 
6.05 
2.02 
0.88 
0.51 
0.28 
0.15 

88 
58 
25 
11 
8 
2 
2 

6.86 
18.50 
5.81 
2.56 
0.69 
0.47 
0.48 

$200  to  $835.... 

28,510 

100.00 

480 

100.00 

The  figures  of  1880  are  used  in  the  case  of  occupied  tenements,  be- 
cause those  of  1885  were  not  printed  when  the  article  before  me  was 
prepared.     Those  of  1885  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  any  way* 
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Classified  according  to  number  of  rooms  that  can  be  heated,  the 
following  exhibit  of  tenements  is  made  by  the  statistics  of  December 
1,  1885  : 


Number  of  heat- 
able  rooms  per 
tenement. 

Occu- 
pied tene- 
ments. 

Empty 
tenements. 

5 

14 

100 

ai 

112 

Per  cent, 
of  empty 
to  occu- 
pied. 

! 

Number  of  heat- 
able  rooms  per 

1        tenement. 

Occu- 
pied tene 
ments. 

Empty 
tenements. 

Percent. 

of  empty 

to^occu- 

^ied. 

0 

81 

7,708 
8,529 
7,014 

16.12 
2.67 

1  4  rooms  

8.616 
1,884 
1,098 
658 
1,078 

76 
87 
»7 
25 
88 

2.10 

1  with   appurte- 
nance  

'  6  rooms 

2.01 

6  rooms 

]  7  rooms 

8.46 

1  without  appur- 
tenance   

2  rooms 

8  rooms  

8.82 

1.29 
0  94 

j  Sand  more  rooms. 

8.54 

1.59   1 

82,110 

525 

1.68 

! 

The  statistics  make  it  evident  that  far  more  small  tenementis  could 
be  used  in  Leipsic.  Much  more  than  one-half  of  the  households  of 
Leipsic  are  to  oe  found  in  tenements  whose  annual  rental  is  under 
$100  and  which  contain  on  the  average  less  than  three  rooms  that  can 
be  heated. 

The  average  rent  of  a  tenement  in  Leipsic  in  1885  was  $125,  using 
in  the  calculation  only  those  tenements  which  were  being  rented,  and 
leaving  out  of  consideration  those  let  free  or  occupied  by  their  own- 
ers. Of  rented  tenements  there  were  29,160,  with  149,105  occupants, 
with  a  rent  paid  on  the  average  for  each  room  that  could  be  heated 
of  $45.50  a  year,  and  of  $24.57  per  capita. 

The  rule  in  Leipsic,  as  elsewnere,  is  that  the  small  tenements  are 
relatively  dearer  m  price  than  the  large,  and  that  the  poor  man,  in 
comparison  to  his  means,  pays  much  more  than  the  rich  one. 

The  smaller  mechanics,  craftsmen,  market  assistants,  etc.,  gen- 
erally have  a  tenement  containing  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  with 
some  store  and  cellar  room,  for  which  they  pay  from  $45  to  $50  a 
year.  If  overtaken  by  misfortune,  or  the  wages  become  shortened, 
they  let  out  one  room,  and  also  the  kitchen,  to  night  lodgers,  from 
whom  they  get  37  to  50  cents  a  week.  On  this  subject  the  poor  guar- 
dians of  Lieipsic  make  statements  as  follows  : 

Rent  of  a  room  7.75  square  meters  in  size  (82  square  feet),  with  one  window,  51 
marks  ($12.50)  a  year. 

For  a  room  ^ath  two  windows,  21  square  meters  (226  square  feet)  in  size,  75 
marks  ($19)  a  year. 

One  room,  80  marks  ($20)  a  year. 

One  room,  with  beti-room,  120  marks  ($80)  a  year,  in  a  dark,  narrow  yard. 

Average  rent,  150  marks  ($37)  for  small  tenements.  Cheaper  tenements  are  mostly 
garret  tenements,  or  have  some  defect. 

The  rents  are  always  liij^h,  which  is  justified  by  the  dan^r  run  by  the  letter. 
Under  120  to  150  marks  ($80  to  $37)  a  year  are  tenements  seldom  found. 

The  rent  for  a  chamber  with  one  window,  or  a  very  inferior  room  with  a  bad 
stove  in  it,  is  seldom  less  than  5  marks  ($1.25)  a  month.  Better  small  rooms  rent 
for  72  to  90  marks  ($18  to  $22)  a  year.  Small  tenements  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
command  at  least  150  to  180  marks  ($37  to  $45)  annually.  When  it  is  considered 
that  these  rooms  are  devoid  of  every  convenience,*  even  water,  which  is  generally 
in  the  court-yard,  and  that  nothing  is  ever  done  by  the  landloi:d  to  the  tenement, 
the  rent  is  a  very  high  one. 

How  disproportionately  high  the  rents  are  is  shown  by  this  exam- 
ple: A  family  consisting  of  five  persons  pays  120  marks  (830)  for  a 
single  room  in  a  conrt-yard.  This  court  is  inclosed  by  buildings 
four  stories  high,  and  is  not  more  than  2  square  meters  (22  square 
feet)  in  size,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  burn  a  light  even  in  the  day- 
time. 
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On  the  average  50  to  60  marks  ($12.50  to  $15)  a  year  rent  are  asked  for  one  person, 
80  to  90  marks  ($20  to  $22. 50)  foi»  two  persons,  120  to  130  marks  ($30  to  $32.50)  for 
from  8f  to  5  persons,  and  for  larger  families  200  marks  ($50). 

A  tenement  in  the  fifth  story,  somewhat  damp,  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  a 
dark  kitchen,  costs  270  marks  ($67.50)  a  year.  A  tenement  of  three  front  rooms, 
sleeping-room,  small  room,  and  kitchen,  costs  560  marks  ($140)  a  year.  The  three 
front  rooms  are  let  at  12,  15,  19  marks  ($3,  $3.75,  and  $4.75)  a  month  to  students  and 
business  men. 

Nothing  pays  better,  according  to  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
than  large  tenement  houses  split  up  into  small  tenements:  **For 
rooms  from  6  to  8  square  meters  in  size  6  to  7  marks  ($1.50»to  $1.75) 
a  month  are  paid;  for  a  small  family  tenement  of  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  180  to  2-^0  marks  ($45  to  $00)  are  paid." 

The  average  rent  in  Leipsic  per  tenement  has  been  said  to  have 
been  $125  a  year  in  1885.  The  average  rent  per  tenement  according 
to  location  in  the  house  was  as  follows: 

In  the  cellar $40. 50 

On  the  ground  floor 130.00 

On  the  mtermediate  floor 103. 75 

In  the  second  story 139. 00 

In  the  third  story 134. 26 

In  the  fourth  story 115. 50 

In  the  fifth  story 74, 00 

In  the  sixth  story 55. 75 

In  the  seventh  story  or  roof 60. 50 

In  different  stories 458. 25 

For  whole  house 1 ,  539. 25 

The  average  rent,  according  to  number  of  rooms  and  whether  used 
to  work  in  or  not,  was  as  follows: 


lu  tenements  with- 


1  beatable  room  without  side  room 

1  beatable  room,  with  side  room 

sS  rooms  that  can  be  heated 

S  rooms  that  can  be  heated 

4  rooms  that  can  be  heated  

5  rooms  that  can  be  heated  . .  • 

6  rooms  that  can  be  heated  

7  rooms  that  can  be  heated 

8  rooms  and  more  that  can  be  heated . 

Total  avera^ 


1  Not  used  Used  also 

to 

to 

Total. 

work  in. 

work  in. 

$^.50 

$240.00 

$82.00 

46.25 

107.50 

48.00 

88.00 

89.26 

40.50 

88.00 

79.00 

40.00 

41.75 

64.00 

44.00 

46.25 

74.75 

47.50 

49.50 

74.25 

.51.75 

52.75 

66.25 

58.50 

50.50 

^  78.00 

62.76 

48.25 

77.50 

45.50 

Rents  are  advancing  all  the  time,  particularly  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  The  average  annual  rent  for  the  whole  city  of  a  room  that 
could  be  heated  was,  as  just  seen,  $45.50  in  1885,  whereas  in  1867  this 
average  was  only  $38.  In  the  four  years  from  1871  to  1875  rents  rose 
27  per  cent.,  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  wages  of  the 
working  people;  and  a  general  rise  is  bad  for  the  working  people  when 
unaccompanied  by  an  appropriate  rise  in  wages.  From  1875  to  1880 
the  rents  declined  2  per  cent.,  and  from  1880  to  1885  they  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  almost  stationary,  but  since  October,  1885,  quite 
a  rise  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  them. 

Rents  at  Leipsic  are  generally  paid  in  advance.  Among  the  poor 
some  have  to  pay  three  months  m  advance,  while  others  have  only 
to  do  so  one  month  ahead.  This  practice  is  a  security  to  the  landlora, 
but  is  a  hardship  to  the  poor,  who  with  difficulty  gather  together 
the  advance-rent  money.  It  would  be  much  better  for  them  if  they 
could  pay  every  two  weeks. 
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Debt  for  rent  accrues  much  less,  comparatively  si)eaking,  than 
would  be  supposed.  This  is  understood  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  on 
account  of  tne  scarcity  of  places  of  abode,  the  poor  fear  that  they 
would  become  perfectly  houseless  did  they  not  pay  their  rent  with 
punctuality,  and,  as  a  consequence,  look  out  for  the  landlord  first  of 
all,  and  pawn  their  few  possessions  to  meet  his  demands.  To  do  this 
they  sometimes  find  themselves  in  great  straits.  The  prayer  for  as- 
sistance to  pay  rent,  say  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  is  more  often  heard 
among  them  than  the  supplication  for  bread  to  still  hunger. 

On  December  1, 1885,  according  to  statistics  taken  on  that  day,  there 
were  32,110  tenements  in  Leipsic,  of  which  31,  or  .09  per  cent.,  con- 
sisted of  but  one  room  that  could  not  be  heated;  524,  or  1.6  per  cent., 
of  one  room  that  could  be  heated,  but  without  any  appurtenance  of 
any  kind;  7,708,  or  24  per  cent.,  of  one  room  that  could  be  heated, 
with  some  appurtenance;  8,529,  or  26.5  per  cent.,  of  two  rooms  that 
could  be  heated;  7,044,  or  21.9  per  cent.,  of  three  rooms  that  could 
be  heated;  3,616,  or  11.2  per  cent.,  of  four  rooms  that  could  be  heated; 
1,834,  or  5.7  per  cent.,  of  five  rooms  that  could  be  heated;  1,098,  or 
3.4  per  cent.,  of  six  rooms  that  could  be  heated;  653,  or  2 per  cent.,  of 
seven  rooms  that  could  be  heated;  1,073,  or  3.3  per  cent.,  of  eight  and 
more  rooms  that  could  be  heated. 

In  preceding  years  the  relative  percentage  was  as  follows  : 


Tenemants  of — 

1887. 

1871. 

1876. 

1890. 

1885. 

1  room  that  could  not  be  heated 

Percent. 
0.01 

88.5 

86.9 
14.9 
8.6 
6.0 
8.1 
1.6 
2.8 

Percent. 
0.01 

86.7 

26.6 
16.2 
9.2 
5.0 
8.2 
1.7 
2.8 

Percent. 

Percent. 
0.06 

28.5^ 

27.2 
19.9 
10.4 
6.2 
8.4 
1.9 
8.2 

Percent 
0.09 

1  heatable  room  with  appurtenance f 

^  heatable  rooms 

28.8 

26.5 
18.8 
11.1 
6.4 
8.8 
1.9 
8.6 

1.0 
24.0 
26.5 

8  heatable  rooms 

21.9 

4  heatable  rooms 

11.2 

6  heatable  rooms 

6.7 

6  heatable  rooms 

8.4 

7  heatable  rooms 

2.0 

8  and  more  heatable  rooms 

8.8 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  tenements  of  one  room  that 
could  be  heated  had  decreased  from  38.5  per  cent,  in  1837  to  25.6, 
while  those  of  two  rooms  show  an  increase,  and  that  consequently 
the  poor  of  Leipsic  were  living  with  more  room  than  formerly  and 
were  possessed  of  more  means  ;  but  the  contrary  is  alleged  to  be  the 
case.  The  increase  of  population  among  the  poor  has  been  greater 
than  among  the  rich,  ana  the  fact  is  that  in  the  growth  of  the  city 
from  1867  to  1885  the  one-room  tenements  have  not  increased  in  the 
ratio  that  those  of  two  rooms  and  upwards  have. 

In  these  32,110  tenements  on  December  1,  1885,  there  were  165,075 
inmates.  Of  these,  the  tenements  of  1  room  that  could  not  be  heated 
had  68, or  0.04  per  cent.:  those  of  one  room  that  could  be  heated, 
without  appurtenance,  had  1, 156,  or  0. 07  per  cent. ,  and  so  on,  as  follows : 


Tenements  of— 


1  room  not  heatable 

1  heatable  room  without  ap- 
purtenance  

1  heatable  room  with  appur- 

tenance  

2  heatable  rooms 

3  beatable  rooms 

4  heatable  rooms 


Total 
number. 


68 

1,156 

80,440 
48,601 
88,551 
20,796 


Percent 


0.04 

0.07 

18.4 
26.8 
23.8 
12.V 


Tenements  of — 


(  5  heatable  rooms 

6  heatable  rooms 

7  heatable  rooms 

8  and  more  heatable  rooms. . 

Total  number  of  house- 
nold  population 


Total 
number. 


11,104 
6,852 
4,287 
8.865 


166,075 


^OO 


Per  cent. 


6.7 
4.1 
2.6 
5.0 


te- 


100 
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From  1867  to  1885  the  relative  per  cent,  was  as  follows: 


Tenements  of— 


1  room  that  could  not  be  heated 

1  hecUable  room  without  appurtenance. 

1  beatable  room  with  appurtenance 

8  beatable  rooms 

8  beatable  rooms 

4  heatable  rooms 

6  heatable  rooms 

6  heatable  rooms 

7  heatable  rooms 

8  and  more  heatable  rooms 


1807. 

1871. 

1875. 

1880. 
Per  cent. 

1885. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

0.02 

O.08 
28.0 

0.02 
21.7 

0.04 

80.9 

21.4 

S        0.07 
"*       18. 4 

26.1 

26.8 

26.9 

27.8 

2C.3 

10.6 

18.0 

20.1 

21.4 

23.3 

10.0 

10.8 

12.8 

11.8 

12.5 

8.4 

6.2 

6.0 

6.8 

6.7 

4.1 

4.2 

4.9 

4.1 

4.1 

2.1 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

8.4 

8.8 

6.5 

4.7 

6.0 

According  to  situation  in  the  house  the  32, 110  tenements  of  Decem- 
ber 1, 1885,  are  classified  as  follows: 


Tenements. 

Total,    j  Percent. 

1 
Tenements.                  Total,    i  Per  cent. 

In  several  stories     

762  ;          2.8 

85  i           0.2 

582  ;           1.6 

4,886            15.0 

119             0.8 

7,247  i         28.5 

7,6W            28.8 

1 

In  the  fourth  story 

6,646  '          20.0 

4,082  j           12.7 

168  1            0.6 

180  1            0.4 

Comprising  a  whole  bouse  — 
In  the  cellar  , , 

In  the  fifth  story 

In  the  sixth  story 

On  the  STOund  floor 

in  the  seventh  story  or  garret 
Total  number 

In  the  intermediate  story.... 
In  the  second  story 

32,110  1         100 

In  the  third  story .' 

1 

1 

One  fact  is  very  worthy  of  observation  in  the  foregoing  table,  as 
expressive  of  the  manner  of  living  in  Germany  in  the  cities,  and 
that  is,  that  in  all  Leipsic  at  the  time  under  consideration  there  were 
only  85  houses  occupied  in  their  entirety  by  but  one  family. 

These  32,110  tenements,  as  said  before,  were  occupied  by  165,075 
persons,  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  story: 


Distribution. 

No.  of 
persons. 

Per  cent. 

1 

Distribution. 

1 
j 

No.  of 
persons. 

Percent. 

In  varf  ous  stories 

6,904 
826 
2,2r8 
22.901 
617 
86,148 
87,889 

8.5 
0.4 
1.3 
13.8 
0.8 
21.8 
22.6 

111  the  fourth  Rtory 

86,013 

22,090 

887 

583 

21  2 

Occupying  a  whole  house  .... 

In  the  cellar 

On  the  ground  floor 

In  the  fifth  story 

18  7 

1  In  thasixth  story 

In  the  seventh  story  or  garret 

Total  number 

0.5 
0  8 

In  the  intermediate  story 

In  the  flAoond  story 

105.075 

100  00 

^  the  third  storv    

The  cellar,  ground  floor,  intermediate  floor,  and  the  fifth  story, 
and  the  higher  tenements  are  occupied  by  the  poor;  first,  second, 
and  third  floors  more  by  the  well-to-do.  The  cellars  are  villainous 
places  to  dwell  in,  on  account  of  their  menace  to  health.  The  most 
of  the  poor  are  represented  to  dwell  in  the  cellars  or  in  the  garrets. 
The  cellars  generally  have  very  good  walls,  but  are  frequently  dark, 
damp,  and  cold,  while  the  garret  places  are  endurable,  but  al  times 
verv  open  to  the  wind. 

With  r-espect  to  light,  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  1875  the  windows  of 
43,086  rooms,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  opened  into  court- 
yards, and  that  29,902  persons,  or  24.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Leipsic,  lived  in  such  rooms,  with  all  the  windows  looking  out 
upon  court-yards.     In  1880  there  were  20,512  rooms  thus  situated, 
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occupied  by  33,426  inmates,  or  23  per  cent,  of  tlie  housekeeping  pop- 
ulation of  Leipsic.  For  1885  there  are  no  statistics  on  the  subiect. 
One-fourth  of  th6  people  of  Leipsic  have  only  back  yards  to  look 
upon  from  their  household  rooms,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  have  apartments  that  in  part  overlook  court-yard^. 
Only  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
dwelling  in  rooms  which  look  out  upon  tne  street  or  upon  gardens. 
In  regard  to  modern  conveniences,  the  tenements  of  Leipsic  in  1880, 
some  28,510  in  number,  were  situated  as  follows: 

Rooms  that  could  be  heated 28, 494 

Rooms  that  could  not  be  heated 23, 034 

Rooms  that  could  and  could  not  be  heated 23, 034 

Kitchens .' 25, 682 

Heated  corridors 797 

Bath-rooms. " . .  *  953 

Cellars 22, 629 

Wash-rooms 2,247 

Gardens 2,'  318 

Ga« 3,143 

Water 20, 208 

For  1885  the  statistics  are  not  so  given  in  detail. 

To  the  poor  are  given  over  the  inferior  and  deserted  tenements,  or 
shaky  structures  on  waste  ground  generally  erected  for  them.  A 
great  deal  of  complaint  is  made  over  the  nature  of  the  tenements 
dwelt  in  by  them  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  which  are  mostly  old, 
rickety  affairs,  whose  disjointed  steps  are  often  a  danger  to  life  and 
limb.  In  the  new  houses  put  up  for  the  poor  the  privies  are  often- 
times placed  right  in  the  corridors,  whence  they  emit  an  odor  that 
distributes  itself  over  the  whole  building,  and  contaminates  all  the 
air.     The  walls  between  tenements  are  in  part  entirely  too  thin. 

The  landlords  of  the  poor  make  but  few  improvements,  and  do  onlv 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  They  let  their  houses  alone  until 
they  almost  fall  down  of  themselves.  The  broken  panes  of  gla^s  and 
creaking  windows  are  allowed  to  remain;  the  badly-drawing  and 
smoking  stove  is  let  ^o  on  its  wayward  way;  sewers  and  privies  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  improper  situations  and  conditions,  to  poison  the 
air  about  them.  The  privies  in  the  large  tenements  occupied  by  the 
poor  seem  generally  to  be  a  perfect  nuisance.  As  a  rule,  a  number 
of  persons  are  limited  to  one,  which  is  usually  in  a  rear  building  or 
down  in  a  court-yard.  The  landlords  never  repair  anything,  because 
they  know  that  their  tenants  will  hardly  be  able  to  better  tliemselve^. 

It  is  a  proverb  among  the  guardians  of  the  poor  that  the  worse  the 
tenements  are  the  greater  is  the  number  of  "people  in  them.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  Leipsic  says  that  from  this  general  verdict  of 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  he  knows  only  one  of  them  to  dissent,  and 
this  man  happens  to  be  himself  a  landlord.  This  guardian  says  that 
the  nature  of  the  tenement  is  of  no  concern  to  the  poor,  as  their  fore- 
fathers have  dwelt  in  the  same  lodgings,  and  still  worse  ones,  and 
become  old  in  them;  it  all  depends  upon  who  lives  in  them. 

How  compactly  the  poor  of  Leipsic  live  together  is  shown  by  this; 
that  whereas  in  the  large  tenements  there  are  only  73  persons  on  the 
average  to  every  one  hundred  rooms  that  can  be  heated,  in  the  small- 
est tenements  there  are  392  inmates  to  every  one  hundred  rooms  that 
can  be  heated.  It  is  with  pleasure  to  be  saia  that  in  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  a  slight  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  average  number 
of  persons  in  the  very  small  tenements. 
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The  number  of  izimates  in  the  small  tenements  on  December  1, 
1885, was  as  follow?: 


Tenementa  with 

Number  of  inbabitants  per  tenement. 

1 

15 
282 
565 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

No  beatable  room 

1  beatable  room  with  appurte- 
Danc^ 

6 

125 

1,499 
894 

5 

80 

1,697 
1,887 

2 

48 
1,487 

2 

i 

1 
2 

228 

538 



. 

18 

12 

12 

481 
848 

1  beatable  room  \yithout  appur- 
tenftnci« , . , . r  -  - 

! 

1,04S      709 

Ill 
874 

4G 
198 

SM 

9  beatable  roonuR 

1,889   1.897  ,1.126 

108 



12 

Number  of  inbabitants  per  tenement 

Tenements  with 

18 

14 

15        16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Total. 

81 

I  beatable  room  with  appurte- 

524 

tenance 

14 
61 

5 
26 

8 
15 

1 
6 

7,708 

8  beatable  rooms 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8,529 

In  nearly  900  cases  one  room  with  an  appurtenance  has  been  made  to 
suffice  for  from  7  to  15  persons,  and  in  1,300  cases  two  rooms  that  could 
be  heated  have  held  from  8  to  22  occu^nts.  These  are  noteworthy 
facts. 

It  is  not  always  the  poor,  however,  who  thus  dwell  packed  together. 
Under  the  flat  system  the  servants  of  good  families  are  sometimes 
comi)elled  to  herd  together  in  the  rooms  under  the  roof. 

The  compactness  with  which  the  poor  of  Leipsic  live  together  has, 
as  can  well  be  .imagined,  a  verv  prejudicial  effect  upon  health  and 
morals.  Men,  women,  and  children  live  and  sleep  indiscriminately 
together  in  these  abodes  of  evil.  In  1,270  cases  families  possessing 
oruy  one  room  that  could  be  heated  are  known  to  have  been  obliged  to 
share  this  with  night  lodgers.  For  instances  of  the  evil  effects  of 
people  living  together  in  masses  in  this  wajr  there  are  an  abundance 
given  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  Leipsic,  such  as  the  following: 

One  mmily,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  had 
onlv  a  room  Vith  one  window — which  did  not  even  directly  get  light 
and  air,  but  was  in  a  corridor — and  possessed  but  one  bedstead  with- 
out any  bed. 

Specially  mif avorable  conditions  existed  in  some  houses  in  Arndt 
and  Koch  streets.  Each  family  living  there  had  only  one  room, 
9  feet  9  inches  long,  6  feet  and  6*  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  with 
at  the  most  one  dark  chamber  attached.  Each  kitchen  and  privy 
was  used  by  live  families.  In  the  half  of  one  story  there  was  a 
a  tenement  nolding  five  families,  containing  32  to  30  members.  One 
family  of  7  persons,  among  them  an  invalid,  dwelt  in  one  room  and 
one  dark  chamber,  with  only  two  beds  for  the  lot.  A  family  of  5 
persons  had  one  room  and  a  chamber,  while  one  of  4  persons  inhab- 
ited one  room,  and  another  of  4  members  a  small  chamber. 

In  a  room  having  one  window,  for  which  78  marks  ($19)  were  paid, 
a  sick  mechanic  with  his  wife  and  three  children  lived, 

A  house  in  Dufour  street  is  said  to  have  been  a  perfect  hive  of 
poor  people.  In  this  house  each  family  had  so  little  space  that  there 
was  hardly  room  enough  for  the  beds. 
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In  each  half  story  of  a  house  in  Koch  street  four  families  were 
living.  A  very  disagreeable  odor  pervaded  the  T^hole  house,  as  the 
privies  were  never  closed.  In  one  tenement  of  one  room  with  two 
windows  looking  out  upon  the  street,  for  which  120  marks  ($30)  was 
paid,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children  lived. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  riven. 

Among  the  poor  every  available  space  is  often  let  to  night  lodgers, 
and  even  their  halls  put  to  use  in  this  respect.  Under  such  condi- 
tions immorality  luxuriantly  thrives.  Honest  and  respectable  poor 
people,  especially  those  havmg  children,  complain  that  in  order  to 
make  up  their  rent,  they  have  to  let  their  hallways  to  prostitutes. 
It  frequently  happens  tnat  the  poor,  in  order  to  rent  tneir  empty 
rooms,  let  them  to  women  who  are  prostitutes,  who  exercise  a  bad 
influence  upon  the  children.  Both  sexes  find  themselves  obliged  to 
sleep  pronuscuously  together,  and  this  is  a  blight  on  the  marital 
and  parental  relation.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  widows 
and  single  women  to  have  night  lodgers  of  the  male  sex  in  the  same 
rooms  with  them.  In  one  and  the  same  room  in  one  of  the  little 
streets  or  lanes  a  woman  is  cited  as  living  with  her  husband,  just 
from  the  work-house,  a  five-year  old  son,  and  two  so-called  night 
lodgers.  One  case  of  sad  aspect  is  given  as  follows:  In  the  sixth 
story  of  a  certain  house  the  head  of  the  family  came  home  in  his 
dirty  clothes  dead  drunk  and  doubled  himselr  up  in  a  comer  of 
his  miserable  room  to  sleep  oflf  the  effects  of  his  drink.  His  wife 
was  consumptive,  and  coula  %ot  earn  anything,  and  had  to  depend 
upon  a  girl  who  lodged  with  her  to  take  care  of  her  children  who 
were  of  school  age.  This  girl  brought  home  her  lovers  with  her  every 
ni^ht,  and  there  they  all  slept  together  in  that  woeful  place,  mother, 
children,  girl,  and  male  companions,  all  in  one  room,  in  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sickly  state  or  the  woman,  neither  light  nor  air  was 
permitted  to  enter.  It  is  sickening  to  tell  the  story  of  these  things, 
but  we  have  to  learn  of  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
the  poor  and  forlorn. 

Many  tenements  are  not  only  used  to  live  in  but  to  work  in  at  the 
same  time;  and  the  situation  in  Leipsic  in  this  respect  in  1885  was 
as  follows: 


Tenements. 


Not  used  to 
work  in. 


Having  no  beatable  room '  28 

One  beatable  room  witbout  appurtenance 606 

One  beatable  room  witb  appurtenance 7, 106 

Two  beatable  rooms 8, 100 

Tbree  beatable  rooms (j,  679 

Four  beatable  rooms 8, 360 

Five  beatable  rooms  1,690 

Six  beatable  rooms , 1, 014 

Seven  beatable  rooms 618 

Eight  beatable  rooms I  089 

Total.  ^ 30, 890 


Used  also  to 
work  in. 


8 
18 
242 
429 
865 
256 
144 
84 
40 
184 


1,720 


Total. 


81 
524 
7,708 
8,629 
7,044 
3,616 
1,884 
1.096 
658 
l.OTS 


82,110 


Per  cent,  to 
total  of 

thoaeusedto 
work  in. 


2^.8 
8.4 
8.1 
5.0 
5.1 
7.0 
7.8 
7.6 
6.4 

12.5 


53.5 


The  habitations  of  the  poor  suffer  very  much  from  the  uncleanli- 
ness  of  their  inhabitants,  and  from  lack  of  good  ventilation.  The 
general  complaint  is,  not  only  in  Leipsic  but  elsewhere,  that  the  poor 
soem  to  have  a  perfect  horror  of  fresh  air,  which  is  not  only  due  to 
their  want  of  warm  clothing  in  winter  and  of  fuel,  but  to  bad  habits 
also.     The  living  rooms  of  the  poor  are  but  little  ventilated  in  sum- 
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mer,  and  in  winter  hardly  at  all.  Their  windows  are  oftentimes  so 
seldom  opened,  and  so  protected,  that  they  swell  until  opening  be- 
comes an  impossibility.  Their  stairways  and  halls  in  particular  get 
little  air.  Tlieir  privies  are  seldom  closed,  rarely  washed,  and  never 
aired,  because  they  are  generally  used  by  a  number  of  families,  and 
each  leaves  the  cleaning  to  the  others,  in  most  of  their  habitations 
the  clothes  are  washed  and  dried,  and  occupations  such  as  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  and  the  like  still  further  impair  the  air.  In  such  abodes 
the  poor  live  and  sleep  packed  together  without  once  opening  their 
windows  in  many  cases  in  the  twenty-four  hours  that  make  up  the 
day.  No  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  a  greasy  and  a  musty  smell  is  in 
their  clothing  wherever  they  go.  But  it  is  not  always  through  lack 
of  fuel  that  tney  keep  their  windows  so  hermetically  closed,  for  they 
are  known  to  live  in  this  way  in  overheated  rooms.  The  way  the 
poor  in  Leipsic  live  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  breed  a  plague,  living 
as  they  do  in  rickety,  musty,  old  buildings  poisoned  by  the  foulness 
of  the  air  from  neglected  privies  and  other  causes,  a  number  in  a 
room,  where  cooking,  washing,  shoemaking,  smoking,  living,  and 
sleeping  are  all  going  on,  with  no  fresh  air  to  vivify  things.  Then, 
in  addition,  is  uncleanliness  ever  present  in  such  places. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  lack  of  proper  dwellings  for  the  poor  of 
Leipsic  is  said  to  have  been  due  a  few  years  ago  to  the  great  press  of 
people  to  the  city  from  other  quarters,  attracted  thither  by  oppor- 
timities  for  work  and  by  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  flock  to  the 
cities.  This  influx  of  new-comers  is  not  any  more  so  great  as  it  was, 
and  the  continued  lack  of  tenements  is  attributed  to  the  high  price 
of  ground,  etc.,  which  renders  building  for  the  poor  unprofitable. 
According  to  statistics  the  increase  of  population  in  Leipsic  from 
births  and  new  arrivals  from  1821  to  1885  was  as  follows: 


Thirty  years,  1881  to  1860 4,896 

Twenty  years,  1861  to  1870 11,046 

Five  years,  1870  to  1875 4, 008 

Five  years,  1876  to  1880 8, 142 

Five  years,  1881  to  1885 7,  b80 


By  excess 
of  births. 


Throiuth 
new  arrivals. 


21,859 
28,083 
19,757 
18,662 
18,881 


The  maior  part  of  the  unimoroved  ground  of  Leipsic  within  and 
without  the  town  is  said  to  be  owned  by  the  city  itself  and  prices 
kept  up  by  the  city,  instead  of  disposing  of  the  ground  at  reason- 
able rates  fpr  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  present  mode,  too,  of 
leveling  the  small  old  houses  and  erecting  fine  buildings  on  their 
sites  has  lessened  the  accommodations  for  people  of  little  means,  and 
pressed  the  poor  more  together. 

The  proportionate  increase  from  1875  to  1886  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  tenements  of  Leipsic,  according  to  number  of  rooms  per 
tenement,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

in  every 
1,000  new  (Hies. 

TenemeDts  with  0  beatable  room 3 

1  beatable  room 163 

2  beatable  rooms 265 

8  beatable  rooms 311 

4  beatable  rooms 118 

5  beatable  rooms 66 

6  beatable  rooms 23 

7  beatable  rooms 22 

8  and  more  boa(al>Ic  rooms fT\ t  24 
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This  shows  a  great  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  construction  of 
the  smallest  tenements.  In  1875  there  were  too  few  of  them  on  hand, 
and  a  lessened  demand  for  them  has  not  occurred  since  1875,  else 
would  the  rents  of  the  small  tenements  have  ^one  down.  The  fact 
is  that  the  poor  have  less  tenements  at  their  disposal  than  formerly. 
In  1875  of  every  1^000  tenements  there  were  288  of  one  room  that 
could  be  heated,  but  in  the  growth  of  tenements  from  1875  to  1885 
there  were  only  163  of  these  tenements  to  every  1,000  new  tenements, 
while  tenements  having  two  beatable  rooms,  of  which  there  were  205 
in  1875,  showed  in  the  mcrease  during  the  ten  years  in  question  the 
proportion  of  265  to  every  1,000  tenements,  and  the  tenements  of 
three  rooms  that  could  be  heated  an  increase  of  311  in  every  1,000, 
with  188  of  them  in  every  1,000  tenements  according  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  1875. 

The  consequence  of  the  lack  of  plenty  of  tenements  for  the  poor  is 
that  they  have  to  either  seek  quarters  outside  of  the  city's  limits  or 
pay  unduly  high  rents  for  people  of  their  station  in  life,  or  rent  with 
a  view  of  subletting  to  others,  or  rent  themselves  a  part  of  somebod v 
else's  tenement  or  room.  They  are  thus  forced  to  use  every  avail- 
able spot  to  the  best  advantage,  and  crowd  together  like  sheep,  or, 
when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  they  dwell  together,  crowd  to- 
gether more  like  vermin.  Many  of  the  people  of  small  means  em- 
ployed in  the  city  live  in  its  suburbs.  The  manner  in  which  this 
subletting  is  done  in  some  cases  is  shown  by  the  following  case:  A 
woman  living  in  a  tenement  in  the  fifth  story,  having  a  bright  and 
clean  stairway,  which  tenement  is  88  square  meters  (946  square  feet) 
in  size,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  a  sleeping-room,  a  small  hallway, 
and  a  kitchen  with  two  kitchen  closet  rooms,  for  which  she  pays  $90 
a  year  rent,  sublets  each  of  the  two  rooms  first  mentioned  to  two  per- 
sons, the  sleeping-room  to  an  old  woman,  while  she  herself  lives  in 
the  kitchen  and  sleej)s  with  her  four  children  in  the  two  small  kitchen 
closet  rooms.     This  is  respectable,  compared-to  many  others. 

'tittle,  the  author  on  Leipsic  thinks,  can  be  done  by  the  State  to 
remedy  the  lack  of  household  accommodations  for  people  of  small 
means,  and  he  says  he  knows  of  no  measures  taken  oy  it  to  remedy 
the  evil.  By  favorable  railway  rates,  however,  it  can  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the' poorer  classes  to  live  in  the  suburban  towns  or  in  the 
country,  and  by  undertaking  large  works  of  public  improvement  it 
can  furnish  them  with  means.  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent, 
but  more  could  be  effected,  it  is  thought.  But  the  city  could  do  a 
good  deal,  and  is  the  proper  authority  for  the  purpose  in  the  matter 
of  putting  up  cheap  houses  for  the  poor  or  encouraging  private  en- 
terprises in  this  directicm  by  inspecting  the  erection  of  all  buildings 
and  having  them  conform  to  certain  regulations,  and,  chief  of  all,  by 
interdicting  the  misuse  of  existing  buildings  through  overcrowding 
and  in  other  ways.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  city  should  build  struct- 
ures to  let  out  to  the  poor,  but  only  provide  houses  of  refuge  for  the 
temporary  shelter  of  those  not  vagrants  and  paupers  who  are  home- 
less or  have  been  ousted.  Tlie  city  should  also  dispose  of  superflous 
land,  it  is  urged,  on  cheap  conditions  for  this  purpose. 

The  working  people  of  Leipsic  are  strongly  affected  with  social 
democracy,  and  the  miserable  way  in  which  they  live  is  probably 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disaffection  which  prevails  among  them. 
Leipsic  is  doing  much  for  the  encouragement  of  music  and  the  fine 
arts,  much  for  commerce  and  science,  but  for  an  improvement  of 
the  homes  of  the  poor  little  is  done  by  her  and  her  citizens. 
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Leipsic  has  a  new  set  of  building  regulations,  the  chief  features  of 
which  are  as  f  Hows:  Every  living-room  shall  have  at  least  one  win- 
dow opening  into  the  air.  Cellar  tenements  are  permissible  only 
under  very  favorable  conditions,  and  subletting  is  not  allowed  in 
them.  The  construction  of  garrets  for  dwelling  purposes  is  only  al- 
lowed in  cases  where  the  building  is  not  more  than  four  stories  high. 
Their  ceilings,  for  one-half  of  the  room  at  least,  must  not  be  less  than 
9  feet  9  inches  above  the  floor,  and  are  in  no  case  to  sink  down  to 
less  than  32  inches,  and  the  windows  must  be  regular  windows,  and 
not  a  sort  of  trap-door  arrangement.  Every  tenement  must  consist 
of  at  least  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  A  stairway  is  supposed  to  serve 
for  two  tenements  in  each  story  when  a  house  is  built  m  double  tene- 
ments. 

Now,  it  may  be  thought  that  what  is  set  forth  in  these  pages  ap- 
plies only  to  the  most  ordinary  day  laborers  and  not  to  skilled  work- 
men. But  that  even  the  latter  are  comprehended  can  soon  be  estab- 
lished by  a  few  figures. 

Throughout  Germany  the  common  laborer  earns,  as  a  rule,  from 
$1.60  to  $3  a  week.  These  are  the  men  who  are  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  who  do  the  most  menial  kind  of  work,  such 
as  digging  with  pick  and  shovel,  etc.  The  skilled  mechanic  makes 
a  little  more,  but  not  a  great  deal  more  on  the  average.  The  great 
mass  of  working  men  of  Germany,  skilled  and  unskilled,  may.  be 
said  to  earn  from  25  to  75  cents  a  day.  Very  few  go  beyond  the  lat- 
ter figure.  And  with  this  25  to  75  cents  they  can  not  buy  more  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  American  workingman  can  with  the 
same  amount  of  money.  The  consequence  is  that  the  skilled  work- 
man, even,  has  no  social  position  of  any  kind. 

Said  the  consul  at  Leipsic  in  1884  (Mr.  Du  Bois)  in  the  report  by 
Mm  on  labor,  which  appeared  in  volume  3  of  the  publication  by  the' 
Department  of  State  on  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  issued  in  1885: 

A  slight  increase  of  wages  has  materially  improved  the  workman's  position  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  really  desperate  throughout  all  Europe  to-day. 
But  this  improved  condition  affords  him  only  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life^  and, 
looking  into  the  futiu-e  he  sees  for  himself  and  his  children  a  "hand-to-mouth"  . 
existence,  with  black  bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast:  black  bread,  fat,  and  potatoes, 
with  soup,  for  dinner;  black  bread,  cheese,  and  beer  for  supper;  all  sleeping  in  one 
room,  and  eleven  hours  of  daily  toil  as  a  necessity  to  secure  this  meager  mainte- 
nance. This  is  a  picture  of  the  average  workman.  There  are  some  who  live  better 
and  there  are  others  who  fare  worse.  I  met  one  of  the  former  recentlv  who  kindly 
gave  me  an  insight  into  his  home  life.  He  was  a  tanner,  a  robust,  intelligent,  good- 
natured  man,  who  kept  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  bright  side  of  life's  picture  as 
much  as  possible.  During  the  conversation  I  asked  him  what  was  the  condition  of 
his  fellow- workers,  and  he  replied,  *'  Oh,  we  all  have  to  dig  to  make  both  ends 
meet." 

How  are  you  personally  situated?— I  am  Ijetter  situated  than  most  of  my  com- 
rades and  ought  not  to  complain;  I  have  only  a  wife,  and  she  earns  now  and  then 
something  by  needle-work;  but  some  of  my  comrades  have  invalid  wives  and  sev- 
eral children,  little  ones,  too  young  to  earn  anything.  They  can't  make  both  ends 
meet  on  a  Saturday  night  at  15  marks  per  week,  and  it  makes  them  sullen  and  some- 
times desperate.  I  earn  17  marks  per  week  and  my  wife  sometimes  earns  5  or  6 
marks  more. 

Can  you  live  on  that  amoimt  comfortably? — Yes;  as  long  as  my  wife  earns  a 
little  extra  we  get  on  fairly  well. 

What  if  your  wife's  income  should  fail,  how  would  you  fare? — Well  that  has  often 
occurred;  we  simply  drop  the  meat,  beans,  and  butter,  and  stick  to  black  bread, 
fat,  and  potatoes. 

Have  you  an  idea  what  your  weekly  expenses  are? — Oh,  yes;  they  are  not  so  great 
but  what  we  can  account  for  them;  they  cover  the  17  marks,  without  leaving  any 
margin. 

Could  you  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  how  you  spend  your  weekly  wages? — I 
can  do  so  very  nearly,  as  we  keep  an  expense  account,  which  is  balanced  every 
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week.  Our  local  taxes  amount  to  32  pfennigs  (8  cents)  a  week.  The  balance  of 
the  expenses  average  per  week  about  as  follows:  House  rent,  88  cents:  clothihg,  70 
cents;  coffee,  15  cents;  potatoes,  46  cents;  cheese,  15  cents;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents; 
beer,  35  cents;  bJack  bread,  34  cents;  meat  (twice  a  week),  30  cents;  fire,  34  cents; 
light,  8  cents;  taxes  (local),  8  cents;  total,  $4.33.  Wages  received  per  week,  $4.04. 
In  debt,  29  cents  (1.28  marks). 

But  by  this  account  you  are  1.28  marks  in  debt;  how  do  you  meet  this  discrep- 
ancy?—-As  I  said  before,  sir,  we  drop  meat,  beans,  and  butter,  and  stick  to  black 
bread,  fat,  and  potatoes. 

What  kind  of  a  house  are  you  able  to  rent  for  3.52  marks  (88  cents)  per  week? — I 
rent  two  rooms  in  the  third  story;  one  room  is  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  is  our 
miscellaneous  room,  used  for  eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping. 

How  many  families  live  in  the  same  house? — There  are  eight  families,  inclutling 
the  one  living  in  the  cellar;  altogether  there  are  32  persons  living  in  the  house,  and 
the  weekly  rent  of  the  entire  place  amounts  to  about  40  marks  (|9.52). 

Are  you  able  to  save  anything  for  old  age? — You  see  by  my  statement  that  unless 
my  wife  earns  something  I  am  in  debt  every  week  about  1.^  mark.  If  she  does 
earn  anvtliing  we  spend  the  extra  earnings  in  buying  meat,  butter,  and  other  lux- 
uries. No,  sir;  the  thought  of  saving  anjiJiing  for  old  age  is  not  nursed.  A  man 
with  a  family  who  receives  but  17  marks  a  week  (and  that  is  good  pay)  never  has 
much  time  to  think  of  the  future;  his  thoughts  are  fastened  on  the  present,  with  a 
constant  anxiety  aa  to  how  he  is  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Among  the  majority  of 
my  comrades  it  is  a  fact  that  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support  their  families, 
and,  consequently,  the  wife  and  elder  children,  if  there  are  any,  have  to  contribute 
their  share  to  the  daily  support. 

This  gives  a  fair  insight  into  the  daily  life  of  the  averge  European  artisan,  and  in 
it  are  wrapped  up,  to  a  large  degree,  the  mysteries  of  lively  emigration  and  social- 
istic tendencies. 

Abundant  concurrent  testimony  to  the  same  effect  can  be  gathered 
from  our  consular  reports. 

And  he  put  the  wages  received  at  Leipsic  in  the  general  trades  at 
the  foUo^ang  figures  per  week: 


\  foimders,  eleven  hours  per  day $4. 04  to  $4. 76 

Blacksmitlis,  eleven  hours  per  day 4. 28  to  5. 47 

Coopers,  eleven  hours  per  day 4. 04  to  4. 99 

Cabmet-makers,  eleven  hours  iier  day 3. 57  to  7. 14 

Dyers,  eleven  hours  per  day 2. 52  to  2. 88 

Gardeners,  twelve  hours  per  day  (summer) 3. 57  to  4. 76 

Gas-fitters,  eleven  hours  per  day 8. 57  to  5. 47 

Gas-fitters'  assistants,  eleven  hours  per  day 2. 85  to  8. 80 

G^as-fitters  <job  work),  eleven  hours  per  day 4. 70  to  7. 14 

Glaziers,  eleven  hours  per  day 4. 28  to  4. 99 

Hod-carriers,  eleven  hours  per  day 2. 38  to  8. 57 

Masons,  eleven  hours  per  day 4. 88  to  6. 20 

Masons'  tenders,  eleven  hours  per  day 3. 57  to  

Potters,  eleven  hours  per  dav 2. 85  to  4. 28 

Painters,  eleven  hours  per  day 4. 28  to  4. 76 

Saddlers,  eleven  hours  per  day 3. 57  to  4. 99 

Tinsmiths,  eleven  hoiu^  per  day 4. 04  to  4. 76 

Telegraph  operators,  eleven  hours  per  day 4. 00  to  4. 71 

Bricklayers  and  carpenters  were  paid  at  the  time  7i  cents  an  hour, 
workiiig  eleven  hours  a  day. 

The  factory  wages  he  gave  as  follows,  per  week,  with  eleven  hours 
of  labor  a  day  in  nearly  every  instance: 

Weavers: 

Men |2 .  88  to  $4 .  32 

Women 1.68to  3.60 

Overseer 4. 60  to  7. 20 

Worsted- varn  mills: 

Men". 2. 88  to  4.82 

Women 1.68  to  3.28 

Dye-houses: 

Journeymen 2. 52  to  2. 88 

Female  hands 1.68  to  1.92 

Apprentices 1. 56  to  1. 80 
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Finishing  works: 

Finishers $4. 80  to  $7. 20 

Assistants 8. 36  to  4. 08 

Apprentices 1. 56  to  1. 80 

Accordeon  factories: 

Journeymen 2. 76  to   8. 12 

Joiners 8.36to  4.32 

Tuners 4. 80  to  7.20 

Apprentices 96  to  2. 16 

Chfidren 36  to       60 

Carpet  factories: 

Men 2.88  to  3.84 

Women 1.48  to  1.92 

Iron  foundries: 

Journeymen,  on  the  average 1. 68 

Turners 3.60to  4.32 

Founders 3. 60  to  4. 32 

Tanneries: 

Journeymen,  on  the  average 8. 86 

Tanners 8.60to  4.32 

Breweries: 

Journeymen 2. 88  to  3.60 

Brewers 4.82to  5.76 

China  ware  factories: 

Journeymen 2. 64  to  2.88 

Painters 4. 82  to  5. 76 

Female  hands 1 .  44  to  1 .  80 

Horse-hair  spinning  factories: 

Journeymen 2. 64  to  2. 88 

Spinners 8. 60  to  4. 32 

Female  hands 1.68to  1.92 

Glove  factories: 

Tanners 3. 60  to  4 .  32 

Dyers ■. 2.40to  8.36 

Gflovers 2.88to  4.80 

Seamstresses 48  to  2.40 

Tobacco  mills : 

Journeymen,  on  the  average 2. 88 

Twisters 8. 84  to  4.80 

Female  hands 1. 56  to  1. 80 

Children,  on  the  average .42 

Apprentices 72  to  1.  (X3 

Flour  mills : 

Journeymen 2. 76  to  8. 00 

M  iller , 8 .  60  to  4 .  82 

Hat  factory:  Journeymen 3. 54  to  9. 28 

Furrier:  Journeymen 4. 26  to  5. 70 

The  consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  made  the  wages  of 
general  trades  at  that  city  at  the  same  time  per  week,  at  sixty  nours 
to  the  week,  to  be  as  follows: 

Bakers $2.90  to  $4. 00 

Blacksmiths 2. 16  to  4. 70 

Blacksmith  strikers  (usually  boys) 1. 00  to  1. 50 

Bookbinders : 2 .  68  to  4. 85 

Bricklayers 2. 40  to  7. 20 

Brickmakers 1. 50  to  4. 65 

Brewers 4. 75  to  5. 75 

Butchers 2 .  32  to  8. 47 

Cabinet-makers 2. 40  to  4. 75 

Carpenters 2. 64  to  6. 80 

Confectioners 2. 60  to  4. 10 

Cigar-makers 2. 38  to  3. 57 

Coopers 2. 65  to  4. 18 

Draymen  and  teamsters 2. 10  to  2.85 

Dyers 2.85to  8.85 

Engravers 4. 50  to  7. 50 
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Furriers $3. 50  to  $4. 50 

Gardeners 2. 20  to  3. 80 

Gas-fitters 2. 90  to  5. 20 

Matters 2. 85  to  5. 00 

Horse-shoers 2. 75  to  8. 50 

Ijaborers,  porters,  etc 2. 00  to  8. 00 

Lithographers 4. 25  to  10. 00 

Masons 2. 40  to  7. 20 

Millwrights 3.50to  5.50 

Na  1-makers  (hand) * 2. 10  to  8. 25 

Plasterers 2. 65  to  5. 85 

Potters 2 .  90  to  4 .  00 

Printers 4. 25  to  9.00 

Saddle  and  harness-makers 3. 75  to  4. 25 

Slaters 8. 75  to  4. 75 

Tanners 3. 75  to  4 .  25 

Tailors..... 2.75to  8.35 

Tinsmiths : 2. 50  to  8. 75 

And  the  consul  at  Barmen  on  the  same  occasion  stated  the  weekly 
wages  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany  to  be  as  follows: 


state  or  province. 


Silesia 

Brandeuburg 

Posen 

Thuringian  States. 

Poraerania 

Kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony   

West  Prussia 

East  Prussia 

Province  of  Sax- 
ony  

Rhenish  IVovitice. 

Schleswig-Hol- 
stein 

Westphalia 


iiTP 


^.21    $2.48  12.54 

8.06     2.C2  2.70 

S.WJ     2.90  8.7fl 

S.m     2.«W  2.H5 

a.ttt     3.00  2.W 


$1.45  $2.42 
2.10  2.80 
1.99  I  2.83 
2.95  I  2.90 
2.!M     2.96 


8. 82  2.81  2.92 

4. 17  1  2. 86 

4.64  3.  Oil  2.80 

3.91  i.Wt  3.11 

4  48  3. 56  8. 56 


4.83 
4.56 


3.45 
3.77 


3.45 
3.9i 


2.40 
2.80  ' 

2.97 
2.  A"> 


8.01 
.'.03  I 
8.07  ' 

8.09 
3.60  I 
I 
3.68 
8.77 


I 
$2.90  $3. 


State  or  province. 


Mecklenburg-  :$4.19 

Schwerin 

Brunswick 8.98 

Hanover '  4. 24 

Anhalt :  8.86 

Grand  Duchy  of  i 

Hesse '  4.12 

Bavaria ;  4. 64 

Hesse-Nassau 4. 05 

Wurtemberg 4. 43 

Baden 4.52 

Hanseatic  Cities.  5.^4  !  3.80 
Alsace-Lorraine..  5.36  I  4.48 
German  Empire  .    4. 12     3. 11 


It 


3.14 
2.99 
3.28 

8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
3.47 
8.f)6 


8.21 
8.09 
8.21 

3.45 
8.09 
3.57 


^1 


$2.40 

2.47 
2.52 
2.52 

2.50 
2.45 
2.61 


8.47  1  2.86 
8.58  1  2.85 
3.76  I  8.76 
4.86     8.38  I 
8.26     2.42  I 


$3.14 

8.19 
8.21 
8.19 

8.87 
8.89 
8.89 
8.56 
3.63 
4.14 
4.88 
8.23 


With  such  wu^es  as  the  foregoing  the  working-man  of  Germany 
can  but  live  in  the  manner  I  have  been  describing;  but  from  all  that 
I  read  and  see  and  hear  I  am  firmly  persuaded  tliat  his  lot  is  an  im- 
proving one. 

FKANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


[The  article  on  Frankfort,  from  which  I  get  my  points,  is  by  Dr.  Flesch,  one  of  the  members  of  the 

city  magistracy.] 

This  is  the  home  of  the  Rothschilds,  and,  I  have  seen  it  stated, 
has  more  mcmey  per  capita  than  anv  other  city  in  the  world. 

Frankfort  has  a  gof)d  climate,  good  drinking  water  in  al)undance, 
good  sewerage,  is  robmily  built,  having  long  and  wide  promenades 
and  many  streets  with  gardens ;  cellar  habitations  are  rare  and 
dwellings  in  fifth  stories  and  higher  few,  although  constantly  in- 
creasing in  number;  for  while  10.2  per  cent,  of  tlu*  populaticm  of 
Berlin  and  6.5  j)er  cent,  of  the  population  of  Hamourg  lived  in 
underground  habitations  in  1875,  in  Frankfort  up  to  1880  only  0.1 
per  cent,  of  its  people  were  thus  situated.  In  fifth  stories  only 
4.63  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  dwelt.  But  its  dwelling-houses 
are  said  to  be  becoming  inferior  in  every  respect.    An  energetic 
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building  department  and  a  rational  system  of  building  regulations, 
together  with  a  population  pretty  well  fixed  pecuniarily,  has  kept 
down  inferior  and  unhealthy  houses,  but  a  new  set  of  building 
regulations  adopted  in  1884  has  given  greater  lipense  to  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  improper  structures.  Frankfort,  up  to  recent 
times,  had  always  been  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  and  that  may  ac- 
count to  some  extent  for  the  love  of  its  people  for  household  room. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  and  unhealthy  streets,  the 
houses  of  Frankfort  are  on  the  whole  healthy,  but  they  can  not  be 
said  not  to  be  overfilled  in  a  largo  measure,  and  this  overfilling  is 
a  misfortune  that  is  on  the  increase.  A  dwelling  is  considered  there 
to  be  overfilled  which  has  more  than  two  inhabitants  to  a  room. 
About  1882,  of  27,763  dwellings  in  use  (excluding  hotels  and  places 
of  common  resort  and  1,253  empty  dwellings),  3,304,  or  about  12  per 
cent.,  were  overfilled,  containing  19,005  inhabitants,  or  14.36  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population ;  and  under  the  designation  common 
in  this  country  a  dwelling  is  anything  from  the  one  room  occupied 
by  a  working-man  and  his  family  to  the  grand  flat  in  the  aristocratic 
end  of  the  town.  Of  those  tenements  23.7  per  cent,  had  either  no 
room  that  could  be  heated,  or  one  such  only,  and  22  per  cent,  only 
two  rooms  that  could  be  heated.  In  these  dwellings  37.3  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  one-third,  of  the  population  of  the  city  dweu.  Without 
a  kitchen  were  3,258  tenements,  or  11.74  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number. 

But  the  14.36  per  cent,  just  given  as  the  population  living  in  over- 
crowded rooms,  or  tenements,  is  far  below  the  actual  percentage, 
according  to  the  American  idea  of  overcrowding.  The  German 
statistics  are  based  upon  households,  and  when  the  statistic-gatherers 
come  across  four  small  rooms  in  any  story  of  a  small  house  whose 
inmates  consist  of  three  different  families,  made  up  of  a  married 
pair,  with  two  children  in  two  rooms ;  a  couple  witnout  children, 
or  a  single  woman,  in  one  other  room  ;  and  a  widow,  or  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  four  children,  in  the  fourth  room,  they  simply  write 
down  the  third  or  last  mentioned  as  being  overcrowded,  and  regard 
the  other  two  as  regular  or  all  right.  And  what  are  the  indirect 
consequences  of  this  system  of  overcrowding  or  herding  of  human 
beings  together  but  a  moral  injury,  a  destruction  of  all  true  family 
life,  and  a  generator  of  filth  ? 

On  an  average  each  tenement  of  Frankfort  was  occupied  in  1882-'83 
by  4.76  persons.  Taking  into  consideration  that  1,253  dwellings  were 
then  standing  empty,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  city  of  Frankfort  at 
the  time  in  question  was  suffering  from  a  lack  of  awelling  places  for 
its  people,  for  the  1,253,  if  occupied,  would  have  provided  for  but  a 
small  part  of  the  people  necessarily  living  in  overcrowded  rooms. 
But  Frankfort  comforts  itself  with  the  thought  that  in  other  cities 
of  the  Empire  this  condition  of  things  is  much  worse.  And  the 
prospect  is  not  for  an  improvement,  but  for  rather  a  deterioration  of 
present  conditions. 

The  starvation  wages  of  the  working  classes  compel  them,  in  order 
to  get  along  at  all,  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  shifts  and  expedients  to 
maKe  their  meager  incomes  sustain  themselves  and  their  families. 
Small,  unhealthy,  and  forbidding  tenements  are  taken,  oftentimes 
strangers  to  a  full  measure  of  light  and  air,  in  narrow  alley-like 
streets.  Dirty  they  are  and  dirty  they  remain.  Overcrowded,  ill- 
smelling  and  forlorn,  in  them  the  working  people  bring  up  their  nu- 
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merous  progeny,  to  dwell  like  the  l)ats  and  the  rats,  God  only  ^nows 
how! 

The  statistics  of  the  city  showed  in  1875  an  increase  over  1871  of 
the  building  lots  having  houses  for  one  to  three  households  of  532, 
and  of  those  for  four  and  more  families  of  292.  The  year  1880 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  increase  over  1875  of  394  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  and  1,058  in  that  of  the  latter,  brought  about  princi- 
pally by  old  buildings  giving  place  to  new  and  larger  ones,  to  accom- 
modate a  greater  number  of  tenants. 

In  1871  tnere  were  on  an  average  to  each  tenement  3.18  rooms  that 
could  be  heated;  in  1880  there  were  3.3^.  In  1871  there  were  on  an 
average  5.73  persons  to  each  tenement,  in  1880  but  4.76;  and  it  is  to 
be  inferred  therefrom  that  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  sani- 
tary conditions  and  a  progressive  satisfaction  of  the  demand  for 
more  comfort  in  dwellings.  The  author  of  the  article  on  Frankfort, 
however,  maintains  that  so  far  as  medium-sized  and  small  tenements 
are  considered  there  has  really  been  a  step  backward.  In  former 
times  many  tenements  had  rooms  used  for  purposes  which  do  not 
require  the  use  of  fire,  but  now  tenements,  as  a  rule,  are  called  for 
which  have  as  little  spare  room  as  possible,  and  which  favor  the  sub- 
lettiQg  of  parts  of'the  use  of  all  its  rooms  for  habitations.  Builders, 
therefore,  provide  that  as  many  rooms  as  possible  shall  be  made  to 
live  or  sleep  in.  The  appearance,  too,  the  same  author  holds,  of 
more  room  to  each  inhabitant  is  a  fallacy,  because  it  is  impossible  in 
a  city  like  Frankfort  to  exhibit  the  density  of  habitation  under  the 
term  "tenement."  The  large  tenements  are  occupied  by  people  who 
have  very  large  families,  or  who  are  very  rich,  and  in  consequence 
have  a  good  many  servants  around  them.  In  the  small  tenements, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  small  means  are  huddled  together 
by  force  of  circumstances,  and  they  are  held  by  people  with  large 
families  who  can  not  nay  much  rent,  or  by  childless  and  single  peo- 
ple. The  only  fact  tne  figures  show,  he  claims,  is  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  the  large  tenements,  and  an  increase  of  those  in 
which  no  provision  is  made  for  servants  and  night  lodgers.  The 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  drawn  that  there  has  been  a  deterioration 
rather  than  improvement  in  the  tenements  of  Frankfort. 

Rents  are  higher  than  formerly,  because  the  demand  is  greater  for 
dwelling  room,  in  consequence  of  the  overcrowded  state  of  many 
tenements,  and  the  consequent  enhancement  of  their  rent.  Over- 
crowded tenements  are  always  dear,  comparatively  speaking,  as  well 
as  unhealthy,  because  two  people,  as  a  rule,  pay  more  for  a  room 
than  one'woiild,  and  a  tenement  divided  into  two  or  more  parts 
brings  a  higher  total  rent  than  when  let  singly;  of  course  the  capacity 
of  tenants  to  pay  has  ialso  much  to  do  with  fixing  rents.  And  this 
has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  working  classes,  because  it  obliges  them  to 
live  too  crowded  together  and  to  give  out  too  great  a  proportion  of 
their  eamiags  for  rent,  forcing  th^m  to  deny  themselves  and  their 
families  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  making  them  gradually  dispose 
of  all  their  possessions  in  order  to  meet  the  rent,  and  finally  driving 
them  out  to  tramp  and  beg.  That  such  is  the  case  in  Frankfort  can 
.  not,  it  is  said,  be  refuted.  Many  working-men  and  inferior  officials 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  their  incomes  for  rent,  which 
is  entirely  too  great  a  proportion,  while  the  tenements  of  the  rich  are 
to  be  had  for  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  incomes.  Lack  of  small 
tenements,  too,  leads  a  great  many  to  rent  flats  too  large  for  their 
own  individual  requirements,  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  sub- 
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let  a  part  of  them.  This  oftentimes  they  either  fail  to  do  or  fail  to  get 
the  money  for  when  subrented,  and  as  a  consequence  their  few  pos- 
sessions go  to  appease  the  landlord.  This  is  said  to  be  a  source  of 
great  complaint,  and  many  are  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  city 
by  reason  of  it. 

According  to  the  tax  lists  of  Frankfort  for  1882-'83  there  were 
123,619  persons  whose  family  head  had  an  income  of  less  than  3,000 
marks  ($750)  a  year.  The  rent  tax  lists  of  the  same  year  showed 
only  18,935  tenements  with  a  rent  lower  than  600  marks  ($150)  a  year 
and  only  2,669  of  these  with  a  rent  less  than  170  marks  ($42.50). 
Putting  the  number  of  600  marks  tenements  at  19,000  and  reckoning 
five  inmates  to  each  tenement  (the  statistics  show  4.77)  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  tenements  contain  95,000  persons.  Then  in  the  houses  of 
the  well-to-do  there  were  about  13,000  servants,  which  deducted  from 
the  123,000  persons  in  families  with  an  income  of  less  than  3,000 
marks  ($750)  a  year  would  make  an  entire  nopulation  of  110,000  de- 

? indent  on  cheap  tenements  out  of  a  population  of  about  145,000. 
he  city  had  154,513  inhabitants  according  to  census  of  December  1. 
1885.  These  people  it  thus  appears  imdoubtedly  live  too  crowded 
together,  have  to  pay  entirely  too  much  rent  for  poor  accommodations, 
and  the  community  suffers  m  a  lowering  of  tne  moral  tone  of  its 
citizens  and  an  abbreviation  of  their  temporal  well-being. 

On  the  poor  with  large  families  the  want  of  dwellings  presses 
with  the  greatest  severity.  The  small  tenements  are  sought  by 
those  with  large  families  who  can  not  pay  much  rent ;  also  by 
others  with  little  or  no  family  who  do  not  require  much  room.  The 
latter,  made  up  of  single  persons  or  childless  married  people,  are, 
of  course,  always  preferred  by  landlords  as  tenants.  The  people 
with  large  families  consequently  oftentimes  meet  with  difficulty  in 

Srocuring  a  tenement,  and,  after  it  is  obtained,  are  likely  to  be 
ispossessed  by  the  landlord  in  a  short  time,  who  has  found  an 
opportunity  to  rent  to  some  one  without  children  or  with  a  less 
number  of  them.  It  often  occurs  at  Frankfort,  says  the  writer  of 
the  report  for  that  city,  that  the  poor  with  large  families  seek  a 
long  time  almost  in  vain  for  a  tenement,  and  when  at  last,  with  the 
aid  of  charity  or  by  a  concealment  of  the  actual  number  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  get  a  tenement,  they  are  not  sure  of  it  for  any  length  of 
time,  for  as  soon  as  a  party  with  a  less  number  of  children  comes  along 
who  wants  the  place  the  first  people  are  given  notice  to  quit,  and 
the  old  story  of  finding  a  tenement  with  difficulty,  and  necessity  for 
public  support,  takes  place  again.  Thus  cast  from  pillar  to  post,  so 
to  speak,  tney  are  said!^to  lose  all  care  about  saving,  nousehold  com- 
fort, and  family  life,  and  in  many  cases  very  well-disposed  men,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  rents  and  the  trouble  they  experience  in 
securing  and  holding  fair  places  of  abode  at  moderate  rents,  become 
completely  discouraged,  give  themselves  over  to  an  abandoned  life, 
leave  their  wives  and  children  to  get  along  the  best  way  they  can, 
do  not  give  themselves  the  slightest  trouble  to  obtain  a  place  to 
dwell  in,  and  fall  back  upon  the  charitable  support  of  the  city.  He 
says  he  knows  of  cases  where  people,  earning  eighteen  to  twenty 
marks  a  week  ($4.50  to  $5.00),  and  having  six  children  to  care  for, 
were  compelled  to  pay  thirty  marks  ($7.50)  a  month  for  two  small 
rooms. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poor  who  will  persist  in  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  a  larger  number  of  children  than  the 
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neighboring  rich?  The  state  can  not  be  expected  to  provide  for  all 
the  offspring  of  reckless  lust. 

Rents  are  high  in  Frankfort  and  buildings  over  crowded  because 
,  few  small  dwellings  exist.  Few  are  put  up,  because  builders  find 
the  large  structures  more  profitable.  Houses  containing  small 
dwellings  of  three  rooms  and  less  are  harder  to  manage  and  sell  less 
readily  than  those  with  large  flats.  There  are  plenty  of  tenement 
houses  erected  containing  flats  of  five  and  six  rooms,  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences  of  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  small  gardens  in 
front  and  black,  etc.,  suitable  for  people  of  nioderate  and  large 
means,  who  forsake  the  abodes  of  the  old  town  for  them,  the  rents 
for  which  are '  reasonable  because  the  landlords  know  they  are 
regular  and  safe;  but  few  or  no  houses  are  erected  for  the  working 
people.  They  press  in  droves  into  the  old  habitations  left  by  their 
more-favored  lellow-citizens,  and  soon  suffer  on  account  of  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  tenements,  from  the  evils  of  bad  sewerage, 
,  etc. ,  which  the  former  occupants  did  not  much  experience,  because 
their  manner  of  life  was  different.  Thus  the  old  and  unhealthy 
houses  become  the  abodes  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  pay 
exorbitant  prices,  comparatively  speaking,  for  small  places  to  dwell  in. 

The  renting  is  monthly,  and  delay  in  paying  the  rent  gives  the 
landlord  the  right  to  expel  at  once  and  distrain,  set  the  tenant  out 
into  the  street  with  wife  a*id  child,  minus  cooking  utensils  and  tools 
of  trade,  minus  clothes  and  bed.  On  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
this  sort  of  thing  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate.  It  is  simply 
demoralizing. 

The  police  are  in  effect  powerless  to  do  anything.  They  can  de- 
clare a  tenement  to  be  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in  and  close  it 
up,  but  they  can  not  do  anything  for  its  improvement.  They  can 
only  drive  the  tenants  out  to  get  into  like  or  worse  quarters,  and 
thereby  increase  the  overcrowding  or  throw  the  poor  and  helpless 
on  the  city's  benevolent  care. 

There  are  several  societies  in  Frankfort  whose  aim  is  to  improve 
the  habitations  of  the  poor,  but  I  do  not  suppose  they  have  accom- 
plished much. 

STRASBURG. 

IMade  up  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Weill,  an  aitomey  at  Carlsnihe.] 

Strasburg  population  111,987  in  1885)  is  one  of  those  places  which, 
on  account  or  its  strategic  position,  has  ever  been  a  fortified  town, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  cramped  in  room  for  growth  and  expansion. 
Confined  within  certain  limits  by  the  strong  walls  inclosing  it,  its 
citizens,  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  were  compelled  to  live  more 
compactly  together.  The  consequence  i^  that  the  streets  and  ways 
of  old  Strasburg  are  but  serpentine  lanes  or  alleys,  so  to  speak,  and 
not  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  streets.  Whatever  wide 
thoroughfares  exist  owe  their  being  to  the  filling  up  of  old  canals 
whose  places  thejr  occupy,  or  to  the  Romans  who  laid  them  out,  or 
to  conflagrations  in  recent  times,  which,  burning  down  old,  closely- 
built-up  quarters,  permitted  new  and  more  wholesome  ways  to  be 
made. 

The  public  ways  of  Strasburg,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
place,  leaving  out  of  consideration  fifteen  river  streets  with  a  breadth 
of  45  to  62  meters  (147  to  203  feet)  and  three  river  streets  with  a 
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breadth  of  80  to  85  meters  (26^  to  278  feet),  measure  as  follows  in 
width: 

Feet. 

9  ways  with  a  width  of 3.8   to   5 

118  ways  with  a  width  of 6.6^  to  16.50 

108  ways  with  a  width  of 

20  ways  witli  a  width  of 

11  ways  with  a  width  of 

16  ways  with  a  width  of , 

11  ways  with  a  width  of 

This  gives  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  streets  wi 
only  1  to  5  meters  (3J  to  5  feet).  What  arteries  in  wl 
the  life  of  a  city,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
streets  the  poor  most  do  congregate  with  their  uncleai 
their  overcrowded  habitations.  In  1878-79  Dr.  Wei 
scription  of  Strasburg  which  is  said  to  be  about  as  am 
as  it  was  then;  and  this  description  I  reproduce  in  sudj 
trative  of  the  cramped  and  unhealthy  mode  of  living 
the  old  walled  towns  of  Germany,  but  which,  happily, 
to  the  searching  light  and  restless  progress  of  the  j 
though  none  too  fast  departing  but  rather  much  too  li 

Accompanied  by  several  inspectors  of  the  poor  and 
Dr.  Weill  roved  all  over  the  town  and  visited  nume 
places  of  the  laboring  population. 

Strasburg  was  then  divided  into  four  cantons  or  dist 
five.     In  the  first  or  west  canton  one  portion  had  sufl 
from  the  bombardment  of  the  Prussians  and  therd  n( 
houses  had  sprung  up,  in  whiph  a  large  portion  of  th 
to  the  town  had  taken  up  their  abode.     But  in  its 
dwelt,  in  the  highest  buildings  and  in  the  back  buildir 
working  in  the  tobacco  factories,  etc.,  presenting  a  pic 
working-man's  quarter.     Only  at  the  extreme  western  ( 
ton  did  ne  meet  with  a  street  more  thickly  occupied  b; 
poor,  in  some  old  barracks  which  the  bombardmen 
Here  he  came  across  some  of  the  very  meanest  kind 
with  narrow  rooms  whose  doors  and  windows  were  hs 
want  of  repair.     In  these  miserable  apartments,  froi 
in  winter  the  dampness  exuded  to  shiver  the  blood  a 
bones  of  the  wretcned  inhabitants,  and  whence  in  sui 
min  swarmed  to  make  merry  on  their  luckless  hides,  d 
lot  of  day  laborers.     In  this  neighborhood  after  the  close  of  the 
Franco-German  war  new  buildings  were  put  up  to  replace  others  the 
shells  of  the  Germans  had  stormed  down,  out  these  were  said  in  some 
instances  to  make  not  much  better  an  appearance  than  their  ancient 
neighbors.     Unsolidly  built  up  for  speculative  purposes,  in  a  few 
years  they  looked  weatherworn,  sadly  out  upon  the  world.     They 
were  provided  also  with  cellar  tenements,  something  to  which  old 
Strasburg  had  been  a  stranger. 

Then  again  he  comes  across  an  aristocratic  quarter,  occupying  the 
site  where  formerly  people  of  the  middle  classes  lived. 

Crossing  the  railroad  bridge  he  went  into  that  part  of  the  first 
or  west  canton  lying  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  canal,  which,  be- 
sides its  streets  inhabited  bj  the  rich  and  middle  classes  of  people, 
contained  some  very  forbidding-looking  gasschen  (alley  streets). 
Passing  by  the  blindengasse  (same  as  gasschen)  which  connects  the 
Lange-strasse  with  the  Kinderspielgasse,  in  which  dwelt  principally 
people  of  the  middle  classes,  though  containing  many  proletarians, 
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Dr.  Weill  considers  the  Leimen  and  Stampfgasschen,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  narrow  and  serpentine  in  their  course,  devoid  of  light  and 
air,  anil  the'  haunts  of  the  poor  and  depraved.  On  them  old  build- 
ings uprear  their  lofty  heads,  crowded  irom  basement  to  garret  with 
a  fermenting  mass  of  humanity,  made  up  of  working-men  and  pros- 
titutes. But  few  of  these  tenements  consisted  of  two  rooms,  and 
these  were  occupied  by  foreigners  as  places  to  sleep  in.  In  the  small 
yards  propped-up,  weather-worn  buildings  were  connected  with  the 
side  aiid  back  buildings  by  worn-out,  decaying  passage-ways,  also 
thickly  inhabited.  The  neighboring  gasschen  were  in  a  similar 
plight,  which,  however,  happilv  did  not  number  many  houses. 

This  canton,  on  the  whole,  however,  did  not  contain,  relatively 
speaking,  a  large  laboring  population,  and  was  made  up  for  the  mo^k 
part  of  wide  and  airy  streets. 

In  the  north  canton  is  the  business  part  of  the  town,  with  its  ani- 
mated life  and  gay  shops,  its  architectural  monuments  and  rich 
private  residences.  .  But  there  is  also  here  a  dark  side.  Behind  these 
Dusy  thoroughfares  and  well-tenanted  streets  lie  concealed  buildings 
of  great  size,  by  which  run  narrow,  dirty  ways,  the  abodes  of  pov- 
erty and  vice.  Although  inhabited  in  part  by  people  of  small  means, 
paying  comparatively  high  rents  to  be  near  the  heart  of  the  town, 
the  greater  part  of  this  Quarter  is  fearfully  lacking  in  light  and  air, 
and  does  not  answer  the  slightest  requirements  of  healthy  tenements. 
A  great  many  mechanics'  lodging-houses  are  here,  where  a  dirty  bed 
ana  poor  food  q,re  to  be  had  for  so  much  money.  These  houses  contain 
in  feach  room  of  the  ground  floor  sleeping  accommodations  for  four 
persons ;  in  the  small  garret  rooms  two  places.  The  food  with  which 
they  are  served  is  the  waste  from  the  hotels,  and  for  drink  a  very 
poor  potato  brandy  is  mostly  supplied.  The  chief  diversion  of  the 
mind  of  the  inmates  of  these  places  is  card-playing. 

This  lodging-house  quarter  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
miserable  one  of  the  north  canton.  Compared  to  some  other  streets 
near  by,  it  must  be  reckoned  amonj^  the  better  class  of  localities,  as 
well  in  character  of  inhabitants  as  m  quality  of  houses.  Here  pros- 
titution holds  high  carnival,  occupying  the  lower  stories  of  the  front 
houses,  while  working-men  dwell  m  the  upper  stories  and  rear  houses. 
The  most  lamentable  of  these  gassen  is  one  known  as  the  Giesshaus- 
gasse,  redeemed  but  **  a  few  years  ago  from  an  antediluvian  filth  " 
by  a  paved  way,  rendered  lamentable  by  the  filthiness  and  vileness 
01  its  inhabitants.  Most  of  its  houses  contain  small  shops  on  their 
lowest  steps.  Steep,  greasy  stairways,  with  ropes  for  a  support,  lead 
one  as  far  as  the  fourth  story  into  mournful  looking  habitations, 
whose  portals  inclose  a  miserable  bed,  a  shaky,  rheumatic-looking 
table,  and  a  backless  chair,  constituting  the  entire  possessions  of  the 
wretched  inmates. 

Not  much  better  appear  the  tenements  of  the  lalK)ring  people  in 
the  two  parallel  streets.  The  best  tenements  in  the  front  houses  are 
occupied  by  public  prostitutes;  in  the  worst  ones  appear  the  stalls  of 
dealers  in  ola  clothes,  small  shops,  and  public  houses  of  questionable 
repute.  Entering  one  of  the  houses  we  find  the  entrance,  which  is 
used  as  a  urinal,  leads  us  to  a  small,  dirty  court,  where  there  are 
privies  standing  wide  open,  emitting  a  noisome  stench.  Dangerous 
steps,  up  which  we  pick  our  circumspect  way,  conduct  ns  into  the 
upper  stories  of  the  rear  houses.  Age  and  decay  meet  our  gaze  on 
every  side.  Our  eyes  recoil  from  the  dreariness  beheld;  our  hearts 
falter.     Dampness,  limitation,  and  want  rule  the  place,  with  death 
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and  liell  for  an  inspiration.  A  small,  damp,  indigent  room,  8  feet 
square,  with  a  small,  poverty-striken  looking  hole  for  a  window,  and 
at  whose  doorway  the  water  comes  down  in  drops^  costs  15  francs 
($3)  for  three  months.  The  better  tenement  adjoming,  consisting 
of  a  room  with  two  windows,  and  of  another  room  and  a  kitchen, 
whose  filthiness  baffles  description,  costs  45  francs  ($9)  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  or  3^  francs  a  week.  Eight  persons  content  them- 
selves with  3  beds,  standing  in  the  only  room  that  can  be  heated. 
The  weekly  income  of  the  head  of  the  family  occupying  this  tene- 
ment, who  is  a  city  laborer,  amounts  to  12  francs  ($2.50)*  when  he 
has  plenty  of  work.  He  pays  70  cents  a  week  rent,  and  has  $1.80 
with  which  to  study  the  science  of  economy.  But  his  palefaced 
children,  with  their  hungry  countenances,  lank  bodies,  and  scrofu- 
lous heads,  add  a  little  to  the  family  income  through  public  begging 
at  night  on  the  sly,  and  by  the  sale  of  matches  and  other  trifles  m  the 
saloons  when  thev  can  do  so  without  catching  the  eye  of  the  police. 

For  the  poor  of  some  respectability  to  keep  away  from  these  hells 
is  impossible.     Their  means  do  not  permit  them  to  dwell  elsewhere. 

Although  the  north  canton  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  many  dark 
places,  can  be  characterized  as  well  to  do  and  even  well  off,  far  oth- 
erwise is  it  with  the  south  and  east  cantons.  In  the  south  canton, 
which  extended  along  both  banks  of  the  111,  from  the  Weissthurm- 
briicke  and  bedeckte  Briicken  to  the  Schreibergasse  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Metzgergasse  on  the  other,  the  eye  saw,  cut  through  by 
the  southern  side  streets  of  the  Langenstrasse  and  the  Illarmen,  a 
working-man's  quarter  of  high  buildmgs  running  up  to  five  stories 
in  height,  thickly  inhabited,  with  damp,  greasy  entrances,  devoid  of 
every  architectural  ornamentation,  and  strangers  to  light  and  air. 

This  region  prostitution  has  maide  its  favorite  resort.  With  this 
parasite  the  Strasburg  laborer  has  become  so  accustomed  to  live  as 
a  neighbor  and  co-tenant  that  from  long  contemplation  of  it  he  has 
ceased  to  look  upon  the  shamelessness  of  its  trade.  No  wonder,  then, 
is  it  that  he  beholds  with  indifference,  and  even  favor,  the  prostitu- 
tion of  his  very  wife  and  own  daughter  !  His  children,  of  both  sexes, 
male  lodger  and  grown  daughters,  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  bundling 
together  in  the  most  reckless  manner.         ^ 

If  any  distinction  is  to  be  made  among  these  side  gassen  (ways)  of 
the  Lan^enstrasse  the  better  of  them,  it  is  said,  would  be  found  to 
be  those  wherein  prostitution  most  has  fixed  its  seat,  at  extraordi- 
narily high  rents;  the  worst,  those  left  most  severely  alone  by  it.  To 
the  first  sort  belong  the  Biicher,  Lindenfels,  Hahnen,  and  Kleinspitz- 
engasschen.  A  few  houses  here,  thanks  to  the  bombardment,  present 
a  favorable  appearance,  but  the  aspect  of  most  is  forbidding.  They 
are  old  and  Badly  out  of  repair.  The  rooms  exhibit  the  traces  of 
dampness,  the  sad  old  stoves  smoke,  and  the  warmth  procured  by 
mucn  sacrifice  escapes  rapidly  through  badly-closing  doors  and  win- 
dows. The  furniture  usually  consists  of  nothing  but  bed,  table,  bu- 
reau, and  two  chairs,  with  here  and  there,  though  but  seldom,  a  clothes 
press.  To  describe  the  privies  passes  language.  As  a  rule  there  is 
out  one  for  a  whole  house,  overpopulated  as  it  is,  standing  side  by 
side  with  a  well  of  drinking  water.  They  and  the  uncleanliness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  completely  corrupt  the  air,  which  gets 
into  the  narrow  streets  and  contracted  yards. 

In  a  still  higher  degree  fits  this  description  the  sorrier  gasschen 
of  the  second  class  referred  to,  the  Magneten,  Mtiller,  Haar,  and 

*  All  over  Qermany  $3.25  to  $3  a  week  is  all  that  the  ordinary  day  laborer  makes, 
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Gahgasschen.  Here  we  come  across  old  hovels  with  worn-out  stair- 
ways, or,  better  said,  ladders,  up  which  the  stranger  must  grope  his 
way  with  circumspection.  Rarely  happens  it  that  a  family  living  here 
is  able  to  possess  more  than  one  room.  Light  and  air  in  these  build- 
ings up  to  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  stories  are  unknown  visitors,  but  filth 
and  uncleanliness  make  their  presence  well  manifested.  Age  and 
moisture  have  laid  their  fell  hands  on  everything.  Smoke  fills  the 
rooms  and  blinds  the  tenants.  The  badly-laid  floors  have  broken 
apart  in  places  and  seem  to  serve  as  welcome  fuel.  Many  of  the 
j'ooms  looK  more  like  the  stalls  of  animals  than  the  abodes  of  human 
beings.  In  one  room,  not  10  feet  square,  situated  right  under  the 
roof,  an  old  woman  was  found,  in  a  damp  and  cold  comer,  who  had 
been  eleven  years  there.  A  moldy  old  bedstead,  on  which  a  tattered 
sack  of  straw  reposed,  a  questionable  table,-  and  two  chairs  formed 
the  entire  outfit  of  her  room.  There  she  passed  the  years  of  her 
mortal  captivity,  with  not  a  beam  of  sunshine  to  connect  her  with  the 
outer  world.  Not  one  ray  of  light  gleamed  into  the  misery  and  lone- 
liness of  her  room  through  the  garret  window  one  foot  square  with 
which  it  was  provided.  There  she  crouched;  we  can  imagine  her  cry- 
ing, ''Oh,  Lord,  how  long,  how  long?"  There  was  no  summer  here; 
life  to  her  was  but  a  wintei^'s  tale,  long  told.  For  this  squalid  place 
she  had  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice,  e;idure  cold,  and  feel  the  grip 
of  hunger,  to  pay  15  francs  ($3)  rent  a  quarter. 

Next  to  her  lived  an  old  rag  picker,  a  woman  still  worse  oflf.  Her 
occupation,  rag  picking,  made  her  miserable  corner,  which  the  sta- 
tistic gatherers  would  dignify  with  the  title  of  a  room  that  could  be 
heated,  the  abode  of  all  kinds  of  imaginable  dirt  and  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  vermin. 

The  buildings  in  this  (]^uarter,  as  well  ks  in  the  other  forbidding 
parts  of  the  city,  belong  m  part  to  rich  landlords  and  people  of  the 
middle  classes  dwelling  in  other  sections  of  the  city,  and  who  only 
enter  their  horrid  pieces  of  property  to  collect  rents.  Many  of  them, 
however,  find  it  much  more  agreeable  never  to  deal  directly  with 
the  ragamuffinly  tenants,  but  to  rent  the  whole  house  for  a  lump 
sum  to  what  are  known  as  ^'hauslehuer"  (housebrokers). 

The  buildings  are  divided  up  into  numerous  tenements.  Repairs 
are  seldom  made  to  them!  Their  inhabitants  are  allowed  pretty  free 
play  in  them,  and  the  want  and  misery  in  which  they  d!well  make 
themselves  apparent  in  an  indescribable  uncleanliness.  The  women, 
as  a  rule,  have  to  work  hard  all  dajr,  and  at  night  have  too  little 
time  and  are  too  weary  to  clean  things  up.  No  wonder  is  it  then 
that  the  laborer,  on  coming  home  from  work,  leaves  his  miserable 
room  or  two  as  soon  as  possible  and  seeks  air,  comfort,  and  distrac- 
tion in  the  neighboring  streets  and  saloons. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  these  wretched  tenements  are  mostly  day 
laborers,  wood-choppers,  and  old  women,  the  latter  of  whom,  for  a 
few  francs  which  thev  are  able  to  pick  up  for  washing  and  cleaning, 
obtain  here  a  mourniul  asylum  for  their  last  days.  Skilled  worK- 
men  and  mechanics  are  little  to  be  met  with.  It  is  more  the  men  who 
work  with  pick  and  shovel  in  summer  and  as  wood -choppers  and  bur- 
den bearers  in  winter.  Dependent  upon  uncertain  employment  from 
day  to  day,  their  existence  is  a  hand-to-mouth  one  and  they  are  often 
subject  to  the  greatest  privations.  The  slightest  stagnation  in  the 
labor  market  throws  them  out  of  work  and  into  the  streets,  where 
they  hunger  away  the  time  until  accident  or  a  favorable  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  puts  work  into  their  hands  again.    Born  in  poverty. 
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misery,  and  evil,  they  pass  their  lives  in  them,  and  know  no  other 
life.  Many  of  them  are  of  illegitimate  origin,  and  grow  np  with 
little  or  none  of  the  influences  of  religious  instruction  and  public 
school  education.  Truly  is  their  life  a  sorry  one,  and  we  can  but  ex- 
claim on  viewing  it,  "  Great  God,  how  can  these  things  be  ?  "  Sent 
forth  in  early  childhood  to  obtain  aid  for  their  wretched  mothers, 
through  vagabondage  in  the  low  saloons  or  beggary  in  the  public 
streets,  as  soon  as  they  become  strong  enough  to  work  they  are  put 
at  the  most  menial  and  unskillful  employments,  wherever  for  the 
time  being  the  most  money  is  to  be  earned.  As  their  material  con- 
dition is  the  very  lowest  and  their  habitations  the  most  miserable, 
their  ideas  of  law  and  morality  are  of  the  va^est  and  faintest  kind. 
Given  over  to  unbounded  dnnk  and  unbridled  sexual  indulgence, 
they  seem  to  be  but  incarnations  of  evil  and  wretchedness — ^but  cor- 
respondences in  themselves  and  their  lives  of  the  hell  beyond — but 
may  God  have  even  for  them  a  way  of  salvation  and  lay  not  unto 
the  community  which  contains  them  the  responsibility  for  the  woes 
of  their  lives.  They  are,  however,  probably  as  apathetic  to  their 
hell  as  I  suppose  the  denizens  of  the  eternal  one  are  to  theirs,  else  would 
they  find  some"  way  of  escape  from  it.  It  all  depends  upon  how  you 
look  at  it. 

Going  back  to  the  streets  adjoining  the  side  ^assen  of  the  Langen- 
strasse,  we  come  across  the  Pflangbadgasse  with  its  Sackga^scnen, 
what  is  known  as  '^Little  France"  and  Worthelstaden.  Here  the 
houses  are  also  pretty  bad.  Picturesquely  situated  along  the  water 
appears  this  region,  and  picturesquely  appear  the  old  houses  which 
are  relics  of  the  historic  past.  They  also  contain,  if  in  a  smaller 
number,  cold,  damp,  overcrowded  rooms.  They  are,  however,  in  a 
somewhat  better  ctndition  than  those  we  have  just  been  considering. 
But  there  are  also  houses  here  which  are  in  a  ruinous  and  desolate 
state.  The  rents  are  comparatively  high,  running  from  15  to  90 
francs  ($3  to  $30)  and  averaging  about  45  francs  ($9)  a  quarter.  For 
the  last  mentioned  two  rooms,  one  with  a  stove  in  it,  can  be  had. 
Estimating  the  average  weekly  wages  of  a  skilled  workmen  at  18 
francs  ($3.75)  a  week,  we  see  that  to  live  in  even  a  miserable  way  he 
must  pay  20  per  cent,  of  his  entire  earnings  for  rent.  In  the  ca.se  of 
many  families  ** charity"  must  come  in  with  its  bread  and  wood  to 
keep  in  life  and  heat.  The  charity,  however,  that  does  not  strike  at 
the  root  of  all  these  things  and  remove  the  cause  is  a  misnomer.  What 
is  wanted  is  not  alleviation,  but  rather  amelioration. 

From  "  Little  France"  the  way  conducts  one  over  several  bridges 
into  the  ^*  Finkweiler  Quarter,"  occupied  principally  by  small  citizens. 
Only  a  few  short,  concealed  gassen,  such  as  the  Hirten  and  Koch- 
loffel  gasschen  and  the  Zommuhlgasschen,  it  is  said,  deserve  here 
mention.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Thomannsbriicke  a  good  quarter 
in  general  is  met  with.  It  is  also  not  lacking  in  horrid,  dirty  gassen, 
but  they  are  out  of  sight. 

Next  to  the  Brunnengasse,  which,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the 
worst  of  the  streets  or  lanes,  one's  attention  is  excited  by  the  Dru- 
sengasschen,  which  unites  the  Knobloch  and  Schlossergasschen.  In 
large  barracks,  surrounding  a  small  square  court,  not  less  than  30 
families  have  found  shelter.  The  price  for  an  ordinary  room  is  45 
franc  ($9)  per  quarter.  Everything  is  old  and  fast  falling  to  pieces, 
and  the  air  foul.  The  higher  up  in  thebuildings  one  gets  the  smaller 
he  finds  the  lodgings  and  the  greater  tlie  number  of  inmates,  every 
available  space  being  occupied.     In  one  corner,  away  up  somewhere 
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near  the  roof,  too  damp  and  foul  even  for  a  wash-room,  Dr.  Weill 
found  a  laborer's  family,  consisting  of  six  persons,  ensconced,  who 
paid  20  francs  ($4)  per  quarter  for  their  wretched  place. 

Through  the  Knoblocnsgasse,  whose  rear  houses  harbor  many  bad 
lodgings,  and  the  Rindsfussgasschen,  a  dark  lane,  the  old  Fisch- 
markt  and  daylight  are  reached,  As  throughout  Strasburg,  behind 
almost  all  of  the  elegant  streets  misery  dwells  in  dirty  corners,  hid- 
den away  from  the  unobservant  passer- "by,  so  here,  secreted  back  of  the 
showy  stores  of  the  old  Fischmarkt,  and  away  from  the  gaze  of  the 
busy  stream  of  humanity  which  ebbs  to  and  fro,  reposes  an  ugly,  re- 
pugnant debris.  This  is  the  narrow  (but  a  few  feet  wide)  Spitalgasse 
and  the  connecting  Steinmetzgasse,  with  their  tall  buildings,  in  whose 
ground  floors  coal  dealers,  small  shop-keepers,  dealers  in  old  clothes, 
and  small  workmen  dwell,  while  the  rest  of  their  room  is  badly 
overcrowded  with  laboring  people.  A  few  of  the  tenements  are  kept 
looking  neat  and  clean,  and  the  furniture  is  somewhat  good,  but  60 
francs  ($10)  a  quarter  is  asked  for  a  couple  of  rooms,  and  this  price 
can  be  paid  only  by  skilled  and  well-remunerated  mechanics.  In 
general,  however,  the  tenements  in  these  lanes  do  not  answer  in  any 
way  hygienic  requirements.  They  are  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  moist  and  plagued  by  vermin.  Between  the  old  rear 
houses  of  the  old  Fischmarkt  and  of  the  Spitalgasse  there  is  a  small 
passage-way,  which  serves  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  all  kinds  of  filth, 
and  gives  off  a  mephitical  odor  unto  heaven.  Occasionally  a  street- 
cleaner  gets  this  way  and,  with  ^a  careful  lookout  overhead  against 
unwelcome  showers  of  filth,  makes  the  passage  way  look  a  little  or- 
derly, but  that  is  all  that  is  done. 

Turning  now  from  the  south  canton  to  the  east  canton,  we  come 
a;cross  a  small  part  of  the  same  lying  upon  the^ef  t  bank  of  the  111, 
which  is  penetrated  by  the  Kalbs,  Bruderhofs,  Regenbogen,  Jung- 
frauen,  and  Fasanengassen,  and  where  there  are  relatively  but  few 
working  people  dwelling  in  back  buildings.  But  here,  too,  certain 
ffassen  are  very  foul,  such  as  the  Rothfasselgasse  and  the  Medar- 
dusgasschen.  Filth  and  disorder  prevail,  and  the  tenant  pays  dearly 
for  the  miserable  accommodations  he  gets.  For  a  i)oorly-lighted, 
badly-papered  or  whitewashed  room,  with  a  kitchen  on  whose  walls 
the  soot  lies  fist-thick,  and  whose  tottering  beams  are  hardly  able  to 
bear  their  weight,  30  francs  ($6)  per  quarter  must  be  i)aid  On  the 
other  side  of  the  111  the  picture  is  a  sadder  one.  Here  in  misery  and 
filth  dwell  mostljr  a  dead-poor  population.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
I  have  been  relating,  of  poverty,  misery,  and  dirt.  The  streets  are 
wider  and  the  air  more  abundant  than  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
lanes  we  have  been  considering,  but  otherwise  the  conditions  are  the 
same. 

Wandering  through  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  behind  the  Tabachsman- 
ufactur,  the  eye  is  caught  by  the  low  houses  of  the  Vieh  and  Dielen- 
gasschen,  which  are  but  two  and  three  stories  in  height.  They  are 
split  up  into  small  tenements  and  let  to  laboring  people  at  lower  rents 
than  houses  more  in  the  town.  The  rooms  are  low  and  badly  plas- 
tered. The  furniture  is  miserable.  The  women  of  these  households 
are  for  the  most  part  employed  in  the  tobacco  factories  of  Strasburg; 
and  have  no  time  to  keep  their  homes  in  any  order,  which  are  left 
during  the  day  to  the  care  of  the  small  children.  In  the  Trankgasse, 
near  by,  a  better  class  of  people  live,  but  in  the  Sonnen  and  Mond- 
gasschen  woe  becomes  pictured  again  to  the  life.  Outside  the  houses 
look  fair,  but  inside  a  dreadful  scene  of  decay  appals  the  eye.     The 
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walls  will  no  more  hold  a  nail;  tlie  ceilings  are  hardly  able  to  keepf 
the  rain  from  trickling  through.  Ekch  room  has  up  to  eight  in- 
mates. Besides  the  lowest  proletarians,  many  skilled  workmen  and 
mechanics  dwell  here,  as  do  large  numbers  of  the  smiths,  locksmiths, 
and  saddlers  employed  in  the  arsenal.  Miserable,  also,  appear  the 
narrow,  short  lanes  of  the  airy  Krutenan  and  Zuricherstrassen,  as  do 
those  of  the  Langenstraase. 

By  far  the  most  miserable  looking  set  of  houses  are  those  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Sackgasschen,  in  the  east  canton.  There  are  about 
fifty  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Strasburff,  about  twenty  of  which 
are  in  the  east  canton.  The  hiUs  of  London,  so  masterly  depicted  by 
Dickens  in  his  novels,  have  in  Strasburg,  in  these  buildings,  faithful 
counterparts.     In  three,  four,  or  more  houses  over  100  working  peo- 

Jle  constantly  dwell,  belonging  to  the  worst  poverty-stricken  classes, 
ive  or  more  persons  generally -occupy  a  room,  witn  usually  but  two 
beds  to  a  room.  There  is  no  family  in  them  that  is  able  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  renting  two  rooms.  All  the  houses  are  old  and  falling 
to  j^ieces;  the  rain  comes  through  the  wretched  walls;  the  windows 
which  have  been  plastered  over,  let  in  the  wind  and  rain;  the  floors, 
long  since  worn  out,  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  earth.  Here 
was  a  habitation,  for  instance,  for  the  sum  of  25  francs  ($5),  with  a 
partition  towards  the  court,  from  which  a  horrid  stench  arose,  having 
foundation  walls  on  three  sides,  on  which  hung  the  shreds  or  remains 
of  wall-paper,  and  on  the  fourth  a  wooden  wall  with  gaping  open- 
ings in  it.  From  the  dilapidated  chimney  the  smoke  streamed  into 
the  room.  Before  a  rickety  stove  squatted  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
wall-paper  printer,  around  whom  hovered  three  half-clothed,  dirty 
children,  greedily  eyeing  an  undefinable  midday  meal  that  was 
being  prepared  by  the  mother.  An  old  bureau,  a  few  broken-backed 
chairs,  and  a  bedstead,  with  a  dirty  mattress  through  which  the 
straw  peers,  forme<i  the  sole  furniture  of  the  room.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  court,  or  yard,  in  which  lie  heaps  of  sweepings,  ashes, 
broken  pots,  and  old  rags  saturated  with  water  from  a  neighboring 
privy,  there  is  a  triangular  corner  shut  off  by  a  door,  which  is  lighted 
Dy  a  window.  Here,  with  no  stove  to  make  this  hole  comfortable, 
dwell  the  family,  consisting  of  5  persons,  of  an  unemployed  stone- 
mason, who  pay  18  francs  (^3.50)  a  quarter  for  their  horrible  shelter. 
Other  gasschen  exhibit  similar  pictures;  the  second  stories  of  their 
houses  occupied  by  skilled  workmen,  the  third  and  fourth  stories 
filled  by  a  seething  mass  of  most  poverty-stricken  wretches,  dwelling 
together,  overcrowded  in  rooms  covered  with  mildew  and  threaten- 
ing to  fall  in  any  minute. 

But  we  will  not  pursue  the  description  any  further.  Let  the  im- 
agination picture,  with  as  evil  an  eye  as  it  can  summon  to  its  aid,  the 
very  poorest  dwelling,  overcrowded,  under  the  very  worst  condi- 
tions, and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  conjure  up  a  faithful  reflection  of  the 
homes  of  the  dead-poor  of  Strasburg. 

I  append  hereto,  as  inclosure  35,  a  map  of  Strasburg,  showing  the 
districts  I  have  been  describing. 

CHEMNITZ. 

[Taken  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Dittrich,  a  city  councilman.] 

Chemnitz  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  base  of  the  Erzge- 
birge,  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  population 
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of  110,817,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  places 
in  Germany,  stockings,  gloves,  woven  goods,  and  machinery  oeing 
understood  to  be  largely  manufactured. 

The   country  about  Chemnitz  is  rolling  and  hilly,  with  broad 

.  plains,  and  the  city  covers  an  area  of  about  3,937  acres,  790  of  which, 

adjoining  the  built-up  area,  and  belonging  to  the  town,  are  covered 

by  forest  trees  (mostly  coniferous),  and  there  are  about  125  acres  of 

public  promenades  and  squares. 

Chemnitz  is  an  old  place,  having  been  a  settlement  of  the  ancient 
Wends,  but  has  extensively  grown  only  during  the  present  century, 
having  run  from  10,800  inhabitants  in  1800  to  110,817  in  1885.  Of 
the  old  town  there  is  consequently  little. 

For  the  most  part  the  city,  it  is  said,  has  streets  having  good  widths, 
and  for  some  time  past  the  chief  streets  have  been  required  to  have 
a  width  of  at  least  69  feet,  and  thejother  streets  to  be  56  feet  wide. 
In  the  old  town  also  the  streets  have  been  enlarged  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Trees,  too,  are  represented  to  have  been  p&nted  in  the  streets 
and  squares  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Almost  all  the  houses  of  the  city  are  provided  with  privy  sinks  or 
wells,  instead  of  having , the  excrement  carried  off  by  the  sewers, 
which  are  emptied  (in  the  odorless  manner,  I  suppose)  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  owners  of  the  houses.  The  waste  from  the  privies  is  not 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  sewers  except  in  exceptional  cases,  and  it 
must  then  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  This  regulation.  Dr.  Dittrich 
thinks,  can  not  be  kept  up. 

The  city  is  well  provided  with  water,  but  about  one-fourth  of  its 
houses  are  not  connected  with  the  water  mains. 

The  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  Chemnitz  rests  makes 
the  entrance  of  air  into  its  various  parts  easy,  and  the  city  is  said  to 
know  no  unhealthy  quarters.  There  are  also  no  really  large  work- 
ing-men's quarters,  as  the  working  people  are  scattered  over  tne  whole 
city,  and  only  ^predominate  in  a  few  streets.  This  comes  about  from 
the  factories  being  in  all  parts  of  the  place. 

Building  has  been  active,  and  many  houses  have  been  put  up  for 
the  working  people,  and  tenements  erected  for  the  better  class  of 
people  have  been  converted  into  working-men's  tenements,  because  of 
a  lack  of  demand  for  them  by  the  class  of  people  for  whom  they 
were  originally  intended.  To  all  appearance  there  is  no  pressing 
lack  of  small  tenements  at  the  present  time. 

Up  to  18G0  the  houses  of  Chemnitz  were  as  a  rule  not  more  than 
three  stories  high,  but  since  then,  in  consequence  of  the  enhanced 
value  of  building  ground,  the  tendency  has  been  to  construct  higher 
ones. 

For  Chemnitz  no  general  statistics  could  be  given  respecting  the 
tenements  of  its  people;  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  rents 
paid  by  the  poor  Dr.  Dittrich  took  one  of  the  most  populated  streets 
of  the  city,  in  which  almost  only  working-men  dwelt,  in  30  five-story 
houses  on  this  street  there  were  572  tenements,  with  1,246  rooms,  of 
which  tenements  4  only  were  standing  empty.  The  remaining  668 
had  2,511  inmates,  or  83.70  persons  to  a  house.  There  were  on  an 
average  2.18  rooms  to  a* tenement  and  2.02  inmates  to  a  room.  The 
tenements  had  all  at  least  one  room  that  could  be  heated;  508  of  them 
but  one  room  that  could  be  heated;  27  of  the  tenements  consisted  of 
only  one  room  that  could  be  heated  and  a  kitchen;  26  of  two  rooms 
that  could  be  heated;  10  of  two  rooms  that  could  be  heated  and  a 
kitchen;  and  one  of  three  rooms  that  could  be  heated  and  a  kitchen. 
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There  was  no  cellar  tenement  among  them.  For  400  of  these  tene- 
ments, according  to  the  tax  register,  $22  to  $40  a  year  rent  was  paid; 
for  32  less  than  $22,  and  for  the  rest  more  than  $40  a  year. 

Cellar  tenements  are  seldom  met  with  in  Chemnitz,  but  of  garret 
ones  there  ate  a  multitude. 

The  most  of  the  tenements  of  the  working  people  consist  of  but 
two  rooms,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  the  case  of  large  families,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sleeping  of  the  two  sexes  together. 

Since  1885  Chemnitz  has  a  new  set  of  improved  building  regula- 
tions. 

Since  1883  the  Saxon  Machine  Factory,  at  Chemnitz,  an  incorpo- 
rated company,  has  provided  for  the  housing  of  its  employes  by  let- 
ting tenements  to  them  at  reasonable  rates.  It  has  eight  single  and 
four  double  houses  for  this  purpose,  in  which  are  dwelling  about  140 
persons,  on  a  piece  of  ground  not  far  from  the  woo^ls,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  factory.  The  houses  seem  to  be  two  stories 
high  and  have  gardens  around  them,  and  contain  four  and  two  tene- 
ments each,  respectively,  with  at  least  three  rooms  to  a  tenement. 

There  is  also  an  incorporated  association  in  Chemnitz  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  sell  or  rent  to  its  members  homes  on  fair  terms.  The  ad- 
mission fee  to  membership  is  about  12  cents,  and  each  member  is 
obliged  to  subscribe  for  at  least  one  share  of  st<?ck,  whose  value  is 
fixed  at  about  $50,  and  is  to  be  paid  for  in  ten  years,  in  weekly  in- 
stallments of  10  cents.  Any  member  can  take  up  to  ten  shares  of 
stock,  but  can  not  carry  any  more  without  express  permission  from 
the  directors  of  the  association.  The  association  is  supposed  to  wind 
up  in  ten  years,  and  during  this  time  no  member  can  draw  out  his ' 
deposits.  Connection  with  the  association  is  dissolved  by  death, 
removal  from  the  limits  of  Chemnitz,  or  by  expulsion.  In  the  case 
of  death,  all  sums  paid  in  and  profits  accruing  are  paid  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  ;  in  the  case  of  removal  the  same  is  done, 
less  10  per  cent. :  but  in  the  case  of  expulsion  no  return  is  made. 
Expulsion  is  for  lailure  eight  weeks  in  succession  to  pay  dues  ;  but  in 
case  of  sickness,  lack  of  employment,  compulsory  military  service, 
and  the  like,  a  member's  obligation  to  pay  will  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended. Transfers  of  stock  are  also  permitted.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  a  member  who  has  not  become  bound  to  the  association  by  a 
purchase  or  lease  receives  back  the  amounts  paid  in  by  him,  with  in- 
terest. The  money  received  by  the  association  is  used  in  buying 
ground  and  putting  up  small  houses  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 
The  profits  are  dividea  among  the  members,  after  10  per  cent,  has 
Veen  deducted  for  the  reserve  fund.  The  association,  however,  has 
not  been  long  in  operation,  and  its  practicality  can  not  therefore  yet 
be  passed  upon.  It  has  four  hundred  and  fifty  membei-s.  In  ais- 
posmg  of  its  property  it  reserves  the  right  to  buy  it  back  before  it 
can  pass  over  to  a  party  not  a  member  of  it. 

ELBERFELD. 
[From  a  paper  hy  Mr.  Ernst,  a  member  of  the  city  magistracy  and  chief  of  the  poor  department^J 

Elberf eld  is  adjacent  to  Barmen,  and  the  two  together  might  readily 
form  one  place.  The  former  has  a  population  of  106,499  by  the 
census  of  1885,  and  the  latter  103,0G8  inhabitants.  Extensive  man- 
ufacturing is  carried  on  at  tliem. 

^  Elberfeld  extends  from  east  to  west  in  the  valley  of  the  Wupper, 
situated  upon  both  sides  of  that  stream,  upon  the  right  or  north 
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bank  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town  lies.  It  is  adjoined  to 
the  city  of  Barmen  on  the  east.  An  extension  of  the  town  was 
formerly  possible  only  toward  the  west,  in  the  plain  of  the  valley,  as 
on  the  south  and  north  heights  had  to  be  ascenaed;  but  this  difficulty 
has  since  been  overcome,  and  hill  as  well  as  valley  is  now  built 
upon. 

The  houses  of  Elberfeld  are  understood  to  be  for  the  most  part 
three  stories  high,  with  a  garret  in  addition.  Houses  four  stories  in 
height  and  higher  are  said  to  be  seldom  met  with,  and  are  a  product 
of  recent  years.  The  poor  people  live  mostly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  town  in  old  houses  and  narrow  streets.  The  new  quarters 
rest  mote  upon  the  hillsides,  have  rooms  more  spacious  and  more 
open  to  the  air,  and  oftentimes  have  gardens  about  them.  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  town,  where  many  people  of  small  means 
live,  the  situation  is  also  favorable.  This  part  of  the  town  lies  high 
and  has  much  free  space  and  many  gardens.  In  the  center  of  the 
town  are  the  business  houses.  Here  the  streets  are  very  narrow  and 
compactly  built  up.  Of  large  free  squares  the  city  has  few,  but  on 
the  heights  overlooking  it  there  are  woods,  and  in  them  parks  have 
been  laid  out.  To  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  rule  of 
the  late  King  of  Prussia  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  set  apart  to  purchase 
additional  forests  for  park  purposes. 

The  building  regulations  of  1886  provide  that  in  all  new  buildings 
to  be  used  as  dwellings  the  rooms  must  be  at  least  3  meters  (9^  feet) 
high,  and  garret  rooms  used  to  live,  sleep,  or  work  in  be  at  least  2.5 
meters  hign  (8i  feet).  Dwelling-houses  are  not  permitted  to  be  more 
than  five  stories  high,  and  lots  are  not  allowed  to  be  built  on  beyond 
three-fourths  of  their  area. 

It  has  been  customary  at  Elberfeld  to  rent  by  the  year  with  half 
a  year's  notice  before  removal,  but  this  length  of  time  has  been 
largely  done  away  with  in  the  case  of  the  poor.  Rooms  can  now  be 
got  for  from  one  to  three  months,  and  even  for  a  week,  with  payment 
of  rent  in  advance.  When  this  condition  is  not  complied  with  the  ten- 
ants are  ousted.  There  are  hardly  enough  tenements  for  the  demand, 
and  for  this  reason  landlords,  it  is  said,  do  not  long  temporize  with 
delinquent  tenants,  but  put  them  out  at  once.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  always,  not  only  on  the  regular  moving  days,  but  at  other 
times,  families  on  the  street  without  any  place  of  shelter,  who  have 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  town  until  new  quarters  are  obtained. 

The  population  of  Elberfeld  seems  to  increase  faster  than  do  the 
houses  for  their  shelter,  as  appears  by  the  following  table,  accord- 
ing to  census  returns: 


Popula- 
tion. 

House- 
holds. 

Dwelling- 
houses. 

Popula- 
tion. 

House- 
holds. 

DweUing- 
houaes. 

1871       

71,775 
80,599 

15,562 
17,679 

4,840 
5,288 

1880 

93,638 
106,492 

20,867 
22,741 

5,742 

1875    

1885 

6,118 

Average  number  of  households  and  persons  to  each  house: 


1871. 
1875. 


Households. 


8.59 
3.38 


Persons. 


16.54 
15.39 


1880. 
1885. 


Households. 


8.55 
3.718 


Persons. 


16.29 
17.41 
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From  which  it  appears  that  the  increase  has  been  as  follows: 


From  lfl71  to  1875.. 
From  1875  to  1880.. 


Popula- 
tion. 


House- 
holds. 


Dwelling- 
houses. 


Per  cent. 
12.29 
16.05 


Percent. 
18.60 
16.20 


Per  cent. 

£0.69 

9.62 


From  1880  to  1885.. 
From  1871  to  1885.. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Percent. 
13.84 
48.36 


House- 
holds. 


Dwelling- 
houses. 


Percent. 
11.65 
46.13 


Percent. 

6.55 

40.06 


Compared  to  other  cities  the  number  of  person^  to  a  house  in  El- 
berfeld  in  1871  was  as  follows: 
To  each  dwelling-house  there  were  in — 


Persons. 

Persons. 

Elberfold                    ^ 

16.5  ' 

24.7  ! 
18.8 

18.8  ! 

17.9  ) 
17.6 

Dusseldorf 

16  5 

Kassel     

£ssen 

15  4 

Dortmund                                      

Cologne 

14  7 

Hanover 

Crefeld 

14  1 

Barmen 

Duisberg 

12.2 

Aix-la-ChaDelle 

The  writer  on  Elberf eld  calculates  that  one-fifth  of  the  poor  man's 
income  goes  for  rent.  He  calculates  that  the  wages  of  an  Elberf  eld 
workman  average  15  marks  ($3.75)  a  week,  which  would  make  150 
marks  ($37)  the  average  amount  of  rent  paid  a  year  by  him.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  extreme  limit  to  which  he  can  go.  The  land- 
lords' imion  of  the  town  estimates  the  price  of  rooms  for  working 
people  to  be  per  annum  as  follows: 

In  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  60  to  90  marks  f$15  to  $22). 
Average,  75  marks  ($18J).  A  loft  room  40  to  60  marks  ($10  to  $15). 
Average,  50  mark  (S12i). 

A  working-man  and  his  family  ought  to  have  at  least  two  good- 
sized  rooms,  which  is  about  all  he  can  get  for  his  150  marks  a  year. 
A  large  number  of  working-men's  families  whose  incomes  do  not 
reach  15  marks  a  week  have  hence  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing dwelling  places  fo'r  their  families. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  twenty-six  relief  districts  of  the 
town  were  asked  by  Mr.  Ernst,  the  author  of  the  article  on  Elber- 
feld,  to  state  what  the  persons  receiving  assistance  paid  for  rent. 
According  to  them  there  were  710  tenements  containing  assisted 
poor,  313  of  which  held  single- persons  and  397  households.  Of  the 
tenements  containing  single  persons,  124  were  in  different  stories, 
and  187  in  lofts,  48  consisting  of  two  rooms  each  and  265  of  but  one. 
The  average  rent  amounted  to  58.60  marks  a  year  ($14.65). 

Of  the  tenements  occupied  by  families  112  consisted  of  but  one 
room  each,  holding  altogether  381  tenants,  or  3.4  to  a  room  on  the 
average.     These  tenements  brought  65.90  marks  ($16.47). 

There  were  256  families,  embracing  1,187  persons,  living  in  two 
rooms  to  a  family,  or  2.3  persons  to  a  room  on  the  average.  Such 
tenements  rented,  for  104.53  marks  f$26.13)  a  year. 

Of  families  having  three  rooms  tnere  were  24,  embracing  136  per- 
sons, or  on  an  average  1.89  persons  to  a  room.  Of  the  tenements 
occupied  by  them  two  were  on  the  ground  floor,  eleven  in  stories, 
ten  in  lofts,  and  one  with  rooms  scattered  over  the  house.  These 
tenements  cost  122.60  marks  per  annum  ($30.65)  on  the  average  each. 

Dwelling  in  four  rooms  were  5  families  composed  of  26  persons. 
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Of  their  five  tenements  one  was  entirely  on  the  ground  floor,  one  en- 
tirely in  one  story,  and  the  other  three  scattered  over  the  house. 

Or  the  tenements  consisting  of  one  and  two  rooms,  amounting  in 
number  to  368,  one-half  of  them,  180,  were  of  slight  worth,  9  of 
them  being  in  the  cellar,'  and  171  in  the  loft. 

Reckoning  all  the  above  together  we  find  397  families,  numbering 
1,730  members,  occupying  716  rooms,  or  an  average  of  2A2  persons  to 
a  room,  paying  an  annual  rental  of  93  marks  ($23)  for  every  1.78 
room. 

Of  the  710  tenements  under  consideration  45  were  pronounced  un- 
healthy and;  31  as  bad  thus  76,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
as  unfit  for  habitation. 

The  writer  on  Elberfeld  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  public  arrangements  for  the  furtherance  of  health 
and  well-being  are  good  and  are  being  perfected  all  the  time. 

(2)  That  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  population. 

(3)  That  there  is  a  great  lack  of  small  and  good  tenements. 

(4)  Th^t  the  average  price  of  a  tenement  for  the  working-man 
which  answers  his  most  modest  requirements  amounts  to  one-fifth  of 
his  wages,  and  that  a  greater  expenditure  exceeds  his  capacity  to 
bear. 

(5)  That  the  cheap  tenements,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  suffice 
to  meet  the  demands  of  good  order  and  morals. 

(6)  That  a  large  number  of  the  cheap  tenements  are  unfit  to  be 
dwelt  in  because  of  their  inferioritv  ana  unhealthfulness. 

Several  eflforts  have  been  made  by  building  associations  for  pro- 
viding the  poor  of  Elberfeld  with  comfortable  habitations,  but  not 
much  has  been  accomplished. 

CREFELD. 

[From  a  paper  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Seyffardt,  of  Crefeld.] 

C!oncerning  Crefeld  (population  90,236  in  1885  against  73,872  in 
1880)  little  is  said  in  the  publication  before.me.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant manufacturing  place,  being  the  seat  of  the  German  silk  and 
velvet  industries,  but  the  stranger  passing  through  its  streets,  it  is 
said,  would  hardly  take  it  to  be  an  industrial  town,  did  he  not  go 
into  the  manufacturing  quarter. 

In  former  times  the  cheap  tenements  of  the  working  population 
were  scattered  all  over  the  town,  while  now  this  class  of  people  live 
more  together,  in  particular  parts  of  the  city.  Th^se  localities  are 
said  to  be  quite  openly  built,  to  be  well  provided  with  squares  and 
possessed  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trees.  Some  have  small  gardens, 
but  there  is  a  less  number  of  these  gardens  than  in  previous  years. 

Tenements  unhealthy  in  themselves  are  represented  not  to  exist, 
as  for  some  twenty  years  the  police  have  been  making  an  energetic 
warfare  on  all  conditions  unfavorable  to  health,  with  much  success. 

The  city  has  no  bureau  of  statistics,  and  full  statistics  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  its  people  live  are  not  at  hand.  According  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  the  rents  paid  by  the  poor  may  be  divided 
into  five  classes,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  a  garret  room,  60  marks  ($15)  a  year.  Income  of  such  a 
tenant  is  reckoned  at  300  marks  ($75)  per  annum.  Proportion  of 
rent  to  income,  20  per  cent.  The  incomes  in  the  case  of  people  living 
in  such  rooms  who  receive  alms  from  the  city  is  put  at  200  marks 
($50). 
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(2)  For  one  room  in  some  regular  story,  $22.  Income,  $112  a  year. 
Thus  20  per  cent,  of  income  paid  for  rent.  The  incomes  in  the  case 
of  people  living  in  such  rooms  who  receive  aid  from  the  city  is  put 
at  $75. 

(3)  For  one  room  in  some  regular  story,  with  a  garret  room  in  ad- 
dition, $30.  Income,  $150  a  year;  20  per  cent,  of  income  paid  for 
rent.     Income  in  case  of  assisted  persons,  $100. 

(4)  For  two  rooms  in  a  regular  story,  $37.  Income,  $200  a  year; 
18J  per  cent,  of  income  paid  as  rent.     Incpme  of  those  assisted,  $125. 

(5)  For  two  regular  rooms  with  a  garret  room,  $45.  Income,  $250 
a  year;  rate  of  rent  thereto,  18  per  cent. 

Of  empty  tenements  there  are  none  to  speak  of,  they  say. 

The  practice  at  Cref eld  is  to  rent  for  six  montlis  with  three  months' 
notice  of  removal,  with  the  right  reserved  by  the  landlords  to  evict 
as  soon  as  the  rent  is  in  arrears.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
the  length  of  time  to  one  month,  but  with  little  success.  Only  the 
very  meanest  places  are  rented  in  this  way.    . 

About  fifty  cases  of  eviction  occur  a  year,  and  about  ten  cases  of 
necessity  for  temporary  shelter  by  the  city. 

Overcrowding  of  tenements  is  also  complained  of  at  Crefeld.  The 
day  laborers  and  factory  operatives  there  have  often  but  one  roonti 
for  themselves  and  family. 

DORTMUND. 


[From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Arnecke,  the  second  bur^master  of  the  place.] 

Dortmund  is  situated  in  Westphalia,  in  a  level  country,  and  is  also 
one  of  the  towns  which  has  sprung  up  during  the  present  century. 
In  1840  it  had  a  population  of  7,205,  which  in  1885  had  swelled  to 
78,435. 

The  city's  development  is  due  chiefly  to  the  coal  mines  and  iron 
works  around  it,  it  being  the  central  point  of  a  minip^^  district  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  mining  authorities  of  Westphalia.  In  former 
times  business  was  very  active  there,  but  since  1875  has  been  in  rather 
a  depressed  state,  though  renewed  activity  began  last  year. 

In  1885  there  were  about  14,500  male  workmen  in  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  different  industries  of  Dortmund. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the JPrussian  Government  the  entire 
amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  per  capita  in  the  twenty  largest  cities  of 
the  kingdom  was  as  follows: 


Berlin $3.85 

Breslau 8. 10 

Cologne 4.35 

KOnifTsberg 2.  ;«5 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 5. 45 

Hanover 2. 55 

Dantzic 2.00 

Magdeburg 8. 80 

Barmen 1. 50 

Dusseldorf 2. 25 


Elberf eld $2  00 

Stettin 2. 80 

Altona 1.65 

Aix-le-Chapelle 2. 65 

Crefeld 1.60 

Halle 2.80 

Dortmund 1. 85 

Posen 2. 60 

Kassel 2.05 

Essen    1.80 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  lowest  Average  amount  per  capita 
among  these  cities  was  paid  by  Dortmund. 

Back:  buildings  play  a  subordinate  role  among  the  dwelling-houses 
of  Dortmund. 

In  1885,  with  a  population  of  78,435,  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
at  Dortmund  was  4,145,  which  makes  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  house  19. 

No.  98 16  ^  T 
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Dortmund  contains  183  streets  and  ways,  including  open  squares. 
The  width  of  133  of  these  are  given,  and  are  set  forth  as  follows  : 

streets  or  ways. 

Less  than  13.12  feet  wide 7 

From  18. 12  to  14.7 12 

14.7  to  16.4 81 

16.4  to  18 12 

18  to  19.7 15 

19.7  to  21.8 8 

21.3  to  23 14 

23  to  24.6 •    11 

24.6  to  26.2 6 

26.2  to  28 2 

28  to  29.5 7 

29.5  to  31.2 8 

81.2  to  32.8 8 

82.8  to  34.4 6 

84.4  to  36.1 5 

86.1  to  37.7 41 

87.7  to  89.4 -. 5 

89.4  to41 , 5 

41to42.6 8 

42.6  to  44.8 2 

44.8  to  46 1 

46  to 47.5....: 1 

47.5  to  49.2 5 

More  than  49 5 

Total *209 

Whenever  opportunity  offers  these  streets  are  improved. 

Dortmund  was  built  up  without  much  plan  and  little  attention 
was  paid  to  regularity,  solidity,  and  sewerage  of  the  streets. 

It  nas  been  said  that  the  city  possesses  4,145  dwelling-houses.  Of 
these  3,367  are  connected  with  tne  water-mains,  which  were  laid  in 
1871  and  1872.  Good  sewerage  it  has  had  since  1881,  when  sewers 
were  constructed  at  considerable  cost. 

The  most  of  the  houses  of  Dortmimd  have  been  built  in  the  last 
forty-five  years,  and  consequently  answer  better  the  requirements  of 
to-day  than  those  of  the  old  town,. where  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  ola  and  miserable  houses  with  low  stories,  small  rooms,  forbid- 
ding-looking entrances,  with  courts  and  back  buildings  not  very  suit- 
able for  dwelling  places.  The  workingmen's  houses  consist  as  a  rule 
of  a  ground  floor  and  two  upper  stories,  though  they  are  met  with 
from  three  to  five  stories  high.  The  cellars  are  used  only  for  saloons 
and  restaurants  but  not  for  dwelling  purposes. 

A  good  many  of  the  houses  of  Dortmund  have  been  built  dearly 
under  speculative  impulses,  and  not  very  solidly.  A  great  many 
of  them  were  put  up  with  borrowed  money  and  on  great  expecta- 
tions, and  when  the  long  business  depression  came  to  hand  many 
sales  had  to  be  made  at  a  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  declines  in  rents. 

The  new  building  regulations  of  the  city  made  in  1885  do  not  per- 
mit houses  to  be  built  higher  than  the  width  of  the  streets  on  wnich 
they  are  situated,  except  on  streets  less  than  33  feet  wide,  when  they 
may  be  run  up  to  33  feet.  The  rooms  in  new  buildings  must  have  a 
height  of  10  feet,  though  rooms  in  intermediate  stories  may  be  given 
a  height  of  only  8^  feet. 

A  number  of  the  iron- works,  etc.,  at  Dortmund  have  tenement 
houses  for  their  employes,  whose  number,  rent  paid,  inmates,  etc*,, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 

*  This  is  as  Mr.  Smith  wrote  it,  but  there  is  evidently  sovia  i»ig(Vi1rJiliMbion. 
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In  some  of  the  tenements  the  small  officials  live. 

There  were  161  tenements  in  1885  in  the  town  rented  to  working 
people  who  did  not  receive  any  aid  from  its  poor-fund.  These  con- 
tained 395  rooms  altogether,  occupied  by  834  persons,  or  2.3  rooms 
and  5.2  persons  on  the  average  to  a  tenement. 

By  persons  receiving  some  assistance  from  the  city  there  were  498 
tenements  held,  having  1,642  inmates.  In  this  case  there  were  on  an 
average  1.8  rooms  and  3.3  persons  to  a  tenement. 

How  many  members  there  were  to  each  family  and  how  many 
rooms  each  family  had  in  the  case  of  both  assisted  and  unassisted  are 
set  forth  in  a  detailed  way  by  the  following  tables: 


UnasBisted. 

Number  of 
tenements. 

Fom* 
rooms. 

Per 
cent. 

Three 
rooms. 

Per 
cent. 

Two 
rooms. 

Per 
cent. 

One 
room. 

Per 
cent. 

FamUiea  of  6  members  and 
more 

62 
89 

27 
26 

4 
2 
2 

1 

8 
5 
7 
4 

27 
10 
5 

8 

52 
25 
19 
81 

20 
27 
19 
17 

88 
70 
70 
65 

1 

2 

Families  of  6  members 

Families  of  4  members 

Families  of  8  members.  . . . 

1 

4 

TVunfllMi  cif  fi  members  ... 

144 
15 

9 

6 

60 
4 

85 
27 

88 
10 

58 
67 

2 

1 

1 
6 

Single  persons 

159 
2 

9 

6 

54 

84 

98 

58' 

8 
2 

2 

100 

161 

9 

6 

54 

84 

98 

58 

5 

8 

Assisted  poor. 

Number  of 
tenements. 

Three 
rooms. 

Per 
cent. 

Two  . 
rooms. 

Per 
cent. 

One 
room. 

Per 
cent. 

Families  dt  6  members  and  more 

70 
58 
96 

78 

18 
8 
12 
12 

26 
14 
12 
15 

46 
88 
66 
44 

64 
65 
66 
56 

7 
12 
21 
22 

10 

Families  of  5  members 

21 

Families  of  4  members 

22 

Families  of  8  members 

29 

Sinrfe  Twrsons , 

864 
184 

54 
6 

15 
4 

281 
26 

68 
20 

79 
102 

22 
76 

498 

60 

12 

257 

52 

181 

86 

Other  points  are  exhibited  by  this  table: 


In  the  case  of  unassisted  f  amiUes. 

161  tenements. 

498  tenements. 

No. 

Percent. 

No. 

Percent, 

Tenements  hating— 

Cellar  room 

150 
48 
9 
92 
69 

152 

98.2 
26.7 
5.6 
67.1 
•  42.9 
94.4 

294 
50 
25 
118 
881) 
899 

60 

Stable  ixK>m 

11.8 

Garden  attached 

5 

Priw  in  the  house 

28.7 

Privy  in  t^e  yard 

76.8 

Water  in  the  house       .  .        

80 

According  to  the  statistics  of  1885  there  were  860  persons  in  Dort- 
mimd  giving  board  and  rentingrooms,  having  973  rooms  to  rent  and 
1,859  lK)arders  and  roomers.  Kents  are  set  forth  by  the  following 
table: 
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The  conclusions  the  writer  on  Dortmund  arrives  at  are: 

(1)  That  there  is  a  lack  of  suitable  rooms  for  dwelling  purposes. 

(2)  A  lack  of  appurtenances. 

(3)  Defectiveness  in  size  of  rooms  and  the  manner  in  -which  they 
are  constructed. 

(4)  That  the  rents  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  incomes  of  ten- 
ants and  entirelv  too  high.     , 

The  average  death  rate  of  Dortmund  from  1875  to  1885  was  39.8 
per  thousand  inhabitants,  including  still  births,  or  27.9  without  them. 

ESSEN   ON   THE  RUHR. 
[By  the  city  building  inspector,  Mr.  Wiebe.] 

This  is  a  place  of  about  65,000  inhabitants  which  has  grown  up 
during  the.  present  century,  having  been  in  1803  a  village  of  3,480  in- 
habitants. Its  people  are  largely  interested  in  coal  mining  and  iron 
founding,  one  of  the  most  important  establishments  there  being  the 
works  of  the  Krupi)s,  where  mammoth  cannons  are  cast,  who  alone 
employ  about  12,000  workmen.  The  population  of  the  town  is  made 
up  largely  of  working  people. 

Owing  to  the  influence  and  benevolence  of  the  Krupps  at  this 
place,  its  working  people 'are  pretty  well  housed.  Those  working 
for  the  Krupps  live  in  what  are  known  as  colonies  or  collections  of 
houses,  of  which  there  are  six.  These  colonies  are  in  healthy  situa- 
tions and  the  buildings  constructed  to  freely  admit  air  and  light. 
Numerous  and  airy  streets,  planted  for  the  most  part  with  trees,  pass 
through  these  colonies  and  often  open  into  large  free  squares.  Be- 
sides tne  Krupps,  a  large  rolling-mill  at  Essen  has  also  a  colony  for 
its  employes. 

The  numerous  working  people  of  Essen  not  employed  by  the  firms 
just  mentioned,  among  yrnom  are  many  miners,  live  scattered  all 
over  the  town  but  chiefly  in  streets  whose  houses  consist  throughout 
of  workingmen's  tenements.  Such  streets  lie  for  the  most  part  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  two 
complete  workingmen's  quarters  are  formed  by  them,  through  which 
the  Rhenish  Railroad  runs.  The  situation  of  these  tenements  is  not 
altogether  a  favorable  one,  as  they  get  the  smoke  from  the  Krupp 
works  whenever  the  wind  blows  in  certain  directions.  Their  streets 
are  33  feet  wide,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  small  gardens  attached 
to  them  wljerein  vegetables  are  grown  by  the  working  people. 

All  through  Essen  the  houses  are  quite  healthily  situated  and 
almost  all  of  them  have  gardens  of  large  or  small  size.  Oftentimes 
their  occupants  have  patches  of  land  near  their  habitations  which 
they  have  rented  to  cultivate.  Some  of  the  houses  have  stalls  be- 
longing to  them,  where  goats  and  swine  can  be  kept. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  the*  streets  are  very  narrow,  in  tact  so 
very  much  so  that  some  of  them  caa|  not  be  driven  through.  Where 
this  is  the  case  the  houses  are  very  inf  eriorly  buUt,  and  the  light  and 
air  bad. 

It  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Essen  are  working 
people.  The  town  had  4,298  dwelling-houses  in  1880,  of  which  three- 
fifths,  or  2, 560,  contained  working-men's  tenements.  The  greater  part 
of  these  working-men's  tenements  have  been  constructea  in  thelast 
twenty-five  years,  and  if  the  old  building  regulations  under  which 
they  were  put  up  left  much  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  sanitary  re- 
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quirements,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  built,  it  is  said,  is  on 
tne  whole  not  positively  injurious  to  health. 

Under  these  old  regulations  all  rooms  intended  for  habitation  were 
required  to  have  a  height  of  at  least  8i  feet,  and  all  on  the  ground 
floor  fronting  the  street  a  height  of  Hi  feet,  and  in  the  first  upper 
story  a  height  of  at  least  lOl^  feet.  Now  Essen  has  a  new  set  of 
building  regulations  containing  stricter  sanitary  provisions,  accord- 
ing to  which  building  lots  are  not  to  be  built  on  oeyond  three-fourths 
of  their  entire  area  and  each  lot  is  to  have  a  court  of  at  least  387 
sq^uare  feet.  The  height  of  the  houses,  as  a  rule,  is  not  to  exceed  the 
width  of  the  street  on  which  they  are  located,  although  on  streets  26 
to  42^  feet  wide  houses  can  be  erected  reaching  unto  42^  feet.  In 
smaller  streets  the  houses  can  be  33  feet  high.  All  rooms  used  for 
daily  occupancy  must  be  at  least  8  feet  high.  Those  on  public  streets 
and  squares  must  have  on  the  ground  floor  a  height  or  Hi  feet  and 
in  the  upper  stories  10^  feet.  Tenements  having  no  cellars  must  have 
under  tne  ground  floor  ^^^  inches  of  water-tight  masonry,  bdton,  or 
a  layer  of  cement  or  hydraulic  mortar  4  inches  below  the  flooring. 
The  inclosure  and  inner  walls  of  all  tenements  are  to  be  protected 
from  the  moisture  of  the  earth  by  a  strong  layer  of  asphalt  at  least 
o;ie-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  layer  not  to  be  put  lower  than  12 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Tenements  which  are 
situated  partly  under  the  earth  are  to  be  allowed  only  when  the 
flooring  is  at  least  12  inches  above  the  highest  ground  water-mark 
and  never  to  go  deeper  than  19^  inches  below  the  surrounding  earth. 
The  floor  and  the  walls  must  then  be  protected  from  the  moisture  of 
the  earth  by  double  masonry,  with  effective  layers  of  asphalt.  Dark 
rooms  or  rooms  which  have  no  window  of  proper  size  opening  out 
into  the  open  air  can  not  be  used  to  live  in.  The  windows  are  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  size  when  there  is  at  least  10.75  square  feet  of 
window  to  1,586  cubic  feet  of  room.  .  Privy  sinks  must  be  made 
water  and  air  tight.  • 

Essen  is  now  supplied  with  drinking-water  from  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ruhr. 

The  old  houses  inhabited  by  the  working  people  contain  frequently 
only  a  cellar,  ground  floor,  and  garret  story.  The  new  buildings,  on 
the  other  hand,  contain  a  cellar,  ground  floor,  and  a  story  above  that, 
and  also  another  story  still,  and  then  the  roof.  The  rooms  are,  as  a 
rule,  made  to  be  heated.  But  few  underground  tenements  occur.  The 
ground  floor  and  upper  story  consist  usually  of  two  tenements  each. 
The  garret,  or  story  in  the  roof,  is  generally  inhabited  ^d  contains 
also  two  tenements,  or  sleeping  rooms  for  single  men.  On  the  aver- 
age there  are  five  to  six  tenements  in  each  of  these  houses,  contain- 
ing 30  persons.  The  tenements  are  seldom  used  to  both  live  and 
sleep  in. 

The  colonies  are  situated  for  the  most  part  about  ten  minutes  from 
the  places  of  work.  Such  workmen  as  do  not  belong  to  these  colonies 
have  generally  their  places  of  &bode  as  near  as  they  can  to  their 
places  of  work. 

The  average  price  of  a  working-man's  tenement  at  Essen  is  150 
marks  ($37.50)  a  year,  and  his  average  income  800  to  900  marks  ($200 
to  $225)  a  year.  There  has  been  a  good  deal'  of  building  activity 
there  during  the  last  few  years,  and  its  working  people  do  not  suf- 
fer from  lack:  of  shelter.    Tenements,  however,  do  not  stand  idle. 

Few  cases  of  eviction  take  place,  and  no  cases,  Mr.  Wiebe  says. 
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have  occurred  where  homeless  people  have  been  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  city  officials  for  shelter  through  inability  to  procure  tenements. 

The  Krupps  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  providing  healthy  and 
comfortable  dwellings  for  their  employes,  and  between  18G3  ana  1874 
put  up  2,656  tenements  for  their  people,  wherein  were  dwelling  at 
the  time  Mr.  Weibe  wrote  his  article  14,800  persons.  Each  tenement 
house  is  separated  as  much  as  practicable  irom  neighboring  ones, 
but  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  provide  each  family  with  a  sep- 
arate house  surrounded  by  a  small  garden,  because  the  colonies 
would  take  up  more  room  than  could  be  spared  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
works.  The  tenements  have  from  two  to  four  rooms  each,  and  gen- . 
erally  several  tenements  have  a  common  house  entrance,  but  each  ten- 
ement in  the  same  house  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  others.  The 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  colonies  by  name: 

Colony  AUwestend, — This  is  the  oldest  of  the  colonies,  and  was 
formed  in  1863.  It  consists  of  nine  long  buildings,  running  parallel 
to  one  another,  each  containing  16  tenements,  having  two  to  four 
rooms  apiece.  The  inclosure  walls  of  the  ground  floor  are  massive; 
in  the  upper  story  thev  are  of  stone  fachwerk,  covered  on  the 
weather  side.  The  inside  height  of  the  ground  floor  is  94  feet,  and 
of  the  upper  story  8^  feet.  One-half  of  the  buildings  have  cellars 
under  them. 

Colony  Neuwestend, — This  was  erected  in  1871,  and  is  composed 
of  18  double  houses,  placed  together  in  groups  of  four,  three,  and 
two.     The  buildings  have  massive  inclosure  walls  and   are  com- 

¥letely  undercellared,  and  consist  of  a  ground  floor  and  upper  story, 
'here  are  garret  rooms  also.  Of  these  houses  10  contain  in  each 
half  story  a  tenement  of  two  rooms,  and  8  in  each  half  story  tene- 
ments of  three  rooms.  There  are  thus  108  tenements.  The  ground 
floor  and  upper  story  have  a  height  inside  of  9|  feet.  The  largest 
rooms  have  a  .floor  area  of  17  feet  by  15  feet;  the  smallest  an  area 
of  10 J  by  15  feet.  Both  these  colonies  are  said  to  be  favorably  sit- 
uated, and  to  miss  the  smoke  from  the  works  most  of  the  time. 

CoLoiiy  Nordhof. — This  was  also  built  in  1871.  It  contains  162  tene- 
ments of  from  two  to  four  rooms  each,  though  the  most  of  them 
(that  is,  126  tenomants)  have  but  two  rooms  each.  The  stories  are 
9i-  feat  high,  and  the  floors  15^  by  15  feet  and  10^- by  15  feet  in  size. 
In  the  middle  of  the  colony  there  is  a  cooking-house,  with  a  large 
dining-room  and  sleeping  rooms  for  unmarried  men. 

This  colony  is  unfortunately  badly  situated,  as  it  gets  a  great  deal 
of  smoke  from  the  works. 

Colony  Baumhof, — Also  built  in  1871;  istwentjr  minutes  from  the 
works.  Situation  fine.  The  buildings  are  provided  with  stables, 
and  are  set  in  gardens.  There  are  4  dwellmg-houses  which  hold 
four  families  each,  with  four  rooms  to  a  family,  and  14  houses  con- 
taining four  families  each,  but  with  only  three  rooms  to  a  family; 
that  is,  72  tenements  altogether.  The  buildings  have  massive  outer 
walls,  arched  cellars,  a  ground  floor  and  upper  story,  and  a  garret 
story.  The  stories  are  10  and  10^  feet  high,  with  their  largest  rooms 
having  a  floor  area  of  16^  by  13  ^V  feet,  and  the  smallest  one  of  IS^V 
by  9f  fefet. 

Colony  Schaderhof, — This  was  constructed  in  1872  and  1873,  and  is 
made  up  of  massive  and  fachwerk  buildings.  The  massive  ones 
contain  a  cellar,  three  stories,  and  a  garret.  The  inside  height  of 
the  ground  floor  and  first  upper  story  is  9-i^o  feet;  that  of  the  second 
upper  story  8g-  feet.    The  rooms  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  size 
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as  those  of  the  other  colonies  just  described.  There  are  two  such 
buildings  containing  6  families,  each  with  4  rooms  to  a  family;  44 
such  buildings  containing  6  families,  each  with  3  rooms  to  a. family; 
36  such  buildings  containing  6  families,  each  with  2  rooms  to  a  fam- 
ily; or  a  total  of  492  tenements.  The  fachwerk  buildings  were  very 
much  needed,  and  were  consequently  put  up  in  great  haste.  They 
have  cellars  and  a  ground  floor  and  upper  story,  which,  however, 
penetrates  into  the  roof.  There  are  no  garret  stories.  The  upper 
stories  have  outside  stairways  leading  to  them. .  The  inside  height 
of  the  ground  floor  is  8i  feet;  that  of  the  upper  story  to  the  top  beam 
9i^o  feet.  There  are  seventy  of  these  builamgs,  having  4  tenements 
each,  with  two  rooms  to  a  tenement. 

The  colony  Schaderhof  can  thus  accommodate  492+280=772  work- 
ingmen's  families.  The  colony  has  streets  and  in  the  center  of  it  is 
a  large  open  square  used  as  a  market  place. 

Colony  Kronenberg. — This  is  the  largest  of  all  theKrupp  colonies 
and  was  built  up  in  the  years  1872,  1873,  and  1874.  The  houses  are 
grouped  around  a  large  open  place  on  streets  crossing  one  another  at 
right  angles  and  partly  planted  with  trees.  The  houses  are  provided 
with  gardens.  Of  them  there  are  115  for  6  families,  each  with  2 
rooms  to  a  family;  38  for  3  families,  each  with  2  rooms  to  a  family; 
38  for  3  families,  each  with  4  rooms  to  a  family;  80  for  6  families, 
each  with  3  rooms  to  a  family,  or  233  houses  with  1,398  tenements. 
Each  house  is  under-cellared  and  has  a  ground  floor  and  two  upper 
stories.  Some  have  a  garret  story  and  others  not.  The  average 
height  of  the  rooms  is  10^  feet. 

The  rent  paid  for  the  tenements  in  the  different  colonies  is  from 
60  to  210  marks  ($15  to  $52)  a  year,  as  follows: 

A  tenement  of  2  rooms  in  a  fachwerk  house  costs $15  to  $22 

2  rooms,  with  ceUar,  in  a  massive  house  costs 22  to   27 

8  rooms,  with  cellar;  in  a  massive  house  costs 30to   40 

4  rooms,  with  cellar,  in  a  massive  house  costs 45 

5  rooms,  with  cellar,  in  a  massive  house  costs 52 

The  rent  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  working  people  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  paid  14  days  before  it  becomes  due.  By  the  contract 
under  which  they  are  taken  they  are  vacated  on  14  days'  notice  from 
either  party,  landlord  or  tenant. 

The  tenements  are  all  provided  with  good  drinking  water.  The 
privies  and  sinks  are  regularly  disinfected  and  cleaned  out  at  the  cost 
of  the  company. 

The  dwellings  just  described  were  erected  bv  the  Kruppsto  relieve 
the  demand  for  working  men's  tenements  which  manifested  itself 
some  years  ago,  ai;id  they  have  had  a  good  eflfect  upon  the  moral  and 
family  life  of  the  Krupp  working  people  in  connection  with  other 
beneficial  arrangements  provided  by  this  firm. 

BOCHUM. 

[From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lange,  the  mayor.] 

Fifty  years  ago  Bochuni  was  a  mere  village  with  2,000  inhabitants 
and  402  houses;  now,  by  the  census  of  1885,  it  has  a  population  of 
40,767.  There  are  understood  to  be  extensive  steel -works  here,  and 
some  large  factories  and  foundries.  Rails,  cannon,  bells,  mining 
machinery,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are  made  here. 

In  the  new  parts  of  the  city  the  streets  are  represented  as  being 
regular  and  well  provided  with  large  open  squares.     The  old  town 
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had  the  customary  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  German  towns  and  vil- 
lages, with  two  and  three  story  buildings  upon  them,  but  the  new 
Bochum  has  massive  and  fine  structures,  some  of  which  are  five 
stories  high. 

The  city  covers  a  small  a^ea,  about  1,517  acres,  but  a  part  of  the 
laboring  people  employed  within  its  precincts  live  in  neighboring 
villages,  and  a  good  many  of  the  ^  working  people  residing  at  Bo- 
chum are  employed  outside  the  city,  in  the  mines  near  by.  These 
mines  keep  busy  about  13,000  adults  and  some  9,000  children  under 
14  years  of  age. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  in  Bochum  a  lack  of  suitable  dwellings 
for  the  poor.  To  relieve  this  want  to  some  extent  what  is  known  as 
the  Bochum  Union  put  up  75  double  or  150  single  houses  containing 
tenements  for  397  families.  At  the  time  Mayor  Lange's  article  was 
written  there  were  2,174  persons  living  in  them. 

These  houses  consisted : 

(1)  Of  one-story  houses  containing  each  4  tenements,  each  tene- 
ment consisting  of  two  rooms,  store-room,  a  cellar,  a  stall  or  pen, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  garden  land.  They  rent,  for  $22  a  year  with- 
out the  pen,  or  $24.50  with  it. 

(2)  Of  houses  a  story  and  a  half  high,  with  4  tenements,  having 
each  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  a  pen,  and  some  garden  land.  Rent 
$35  to  $37.50  a  year. 

(3)  Of  two-story  houses,  having  each  8  tenements,  with  three  rooms 
per  tenement,  a  kitchen,  cellar  and  some  store  room,  to  which  are 
added  a  pen  and  small  garden  land.     Rent  $32.50  to  $33.50  a  year. 

(4)  Of  houses  two  stories  and  a  half  hi^h,  containing  each  12  tene- 
ments, with  two  rooms  to  a  tenement,  and  in  addition  a  kitchen,  with 
some  garden  land.  Rent  $30  a  year  in  the  first  two  stories,  $24  in 
the  third. 

These  rents,  compared  to  those  generally  prevailing  at  Bochum,  are 
said  to  be  very  moderate. 

These  tenements  are  rented  by  the  Bochum  Union  to  only  the  best 
of  its  employes.  They  are  in  a  healthful  situation  and  on  account 
of  their  moderate  rent  and  certain  conveniences  connected  with  them 
are  in  great  demand,  but  they  are  let  very  carefully.  Connected 
with  them  is  a  co-operative  store  run  by  the  Bochum  Union  for  the 
benefit  of  its  workmen.  There  is  also  a  kindergarten  in  the  colony 
attended  by  157  children.  The  houses  are  not  built  in  blocks,  but 
separately,  and  have  gardens  in  front  of  them. 

The  Union  has  also  a  boarding  and  lodging  house  for  its  unmar- 
ried emplov^s,  erected  in  1873,  which  will  accommodate  1,500.  The 
sleeping  places  are  all  separated  from  one  another,  and  there  are 
common  places  of  resort  in  the  building  for  the  work  people  at  meal 
time  and  when  not  at  work.  The  fore  building,  the  real  lodging 
house,  is  four  stories  high  and  contains  about  150  rooms,  well  venti- 
lated, mostly  all  of  the  same  size,  holding  each  4,  8,  or  12  men.  In 
the  building's  cellar  are  two  restaurants,  entered  from  the  street  and 
open  to  everybody,  a  place  of  sale,  and  a  co-operative  store.  In  the 
second  story  the  inspector  lives  and  the  rooms  are,  where  the  bed- 
ding and  other  articles  are  kept.  The  rooms  are  kept  warm  with 
hot  air. 

The  furniture  of  a  room  consists  of  wrought-iron  bedstead,  with  a 
straw  bed,  a  bolster  of  sea-grass,  a  half-linen  sheet,  and  one  to  three 
blankets,  according  to  requirements,  to  each  person.  Each  inmate 
has  f i^rther  a  good  clothes-press,  a  chair,  and  a  towel.     There  is  also 
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a  table  in  each  room,  and  over  the  beds  hooks  for  wearing  apparel 
to  hang  upon. 

The  ceilings  of  thie  rooms  are  8}  feet  high,  well  plastered,  and 
painted  in  light  colors.  The  floors  are  of  good  strong  pine  boards 
well  oiled.  The  windows  have  two  large  sashes,  each  made  of  cast- 
iron.  The  halls  are  arched  and  well  lighted  with  gas  and  have 
asphalt  floors.  Provision  is  made  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire  by 
a  corps  of  trained  men. 

Behind  the  lodging-house  stands  the  eating-house,  which  contains 
a  hall  for  1,000  men,  besides  wash-rooms  and  the  necessary  kitchen- 
rooms.  The  eating-hall  has  a  floor  area  of  9,675  square  feet,  and  is 
15i  feet  high  on  the  average.  In  its  wash-rooms  is  a  stove  or  furnace 
for  heating,  containing  56  wash-basins  firmly  set  in  an  oak  stand 
and  furnished  direct  from  the  water  pipes  with  cold  water,  while  the 
warm  water  is  obtained  from  pipes  at  the  back.  The  warm  water  is 
also  used  for  making  coffee.  The  wash-basins  are  emptied  by  turn- 
ing them  over  mechanically.  For  washing  th6  feet  there  are  troughs, 
and  shower-baths  can  be  had  for  a  trifling  sum.  Ventilation  is  well 
provided  for. 

The  eating-room  is  heated  by  warm  water,  and  besides  being  used 
to  eat  in  serves  the  workmen .  for  a  place  of  gathering.  It  is  also 
used  for  balls,  concerts,  lectures,  ana  the  like.  Between  meals  no 
food  is  to  be  had  in  it.  The  cellar  restaurants  just  mentioned  must 
be  gone  to  for  that  purpose.  During  meals  an  orchestrion  always 
plays. 

The  unmarried  laboring  employes  of  the  Bochum  Union  are  sup- 
plied with  shelter  and  with  dinner  and  supper  for  20  cents  a  day  m 
winter  and  19  in  summer.  The  dinner  consists  of  a  good  soup,  veg- 
etables, and  flesh,  according  to  season  of  year,  and  the  supper  of 
warm  potatoes,  with  sauce  and  some  kind  of  meat.  An  abundant 
quantity  is  served.  Beer  and  coffee  are  furnished  at  cost  price. 
The  working  people  can  also  get  whatever  bread  they  need  between 
meals  at  cost  price.     Every  fourteen  days  the  bill  of  fare  is  changed. 

The  bed-clothing  is  washed  free  of  charge,  but  the  washing  of 
wearing  apparel  must  be  attended  to  by  the  owner,  who  for  a  trifle 
is  allowed  tne  use  of  the  wash-house,  which  is  near  the  main  build- 
i'ng. 

Unruly  conduct  in  the  building  of  the  union  subjects  its  inmates 
to  eviction.  Individuals  given  to  drink  or  to  controversy  are  not 
tolerated.  For  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  establishment 
fines  of  from  12  to  35  cents  are  imposed,  and  in  aggravated  cases  ex- 
pulsion from  the  building  is  the  consequence.  Tne  inmates  of  the 
sleeping-rooms  are  required  to  keep  themselves  clean  and  be  orderly 
in  ail  things,  and  whoever  is  infested  with  vermin  is  expelled  from 
the  sleeping  and  eating  rooms  and  made  to  pay  $1.50  for  the  clean- 
ing of  the  bedding.  Smoking  in  bed  is  prohibited  by  a  fine  up  to  76 
cents.  No  party  is  to  make  use  of  the  bed  of  another  or  of  any  ar- 
ticles belonging' thereto.  Loud  talking  and  disagreeable  conduct  of 
all  kinds  are  forbidden.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  be  poured  or  thrown 
out  of  the  windows.  No  light  is  permitted  in  the  sleeping-rooms 
after  10  o'clock  at  night.  Every  lodger  has  to  be  in  bed  by  11  o'clock 
at  night.  Whoever  injures  or  soils  property  of  the  house  has  to 
make  the  injury  good  and  pay  a  slight  fine  in  addition. 

The  name  of  this  working-people's  colony  is  Stahlhausen. 

The  mine  Prince  of  Prussia  has  also  a  working-people's  colony  in 
a  healthy  situation  within  the  limits  of  Bochum,  consisting  or  22 
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houses,  with  774  inhabitants.    The  houses  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Bochum  Union.     The  tenements  are  rented  at  moderate  prices. 

Some  other  manufacturers  have  houses  for  a  small  number  of 
their  people,  but  there  are  only  a  few  of  them. 

The  cheap  tenements  are  scattered  through  the  town  and  are  to  be 
met  with  either  in  the  old  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  poor  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  dwell  in  decaying  houses,  one  to  two  stories  high, 
or  in  the  new  quarters  in  larger  tenements  three  stories  high. 

In  the  new  town  the  streets  are  somewhat  open,  while  in  the  old 
town,  especially  where  the  poor  live,  the  buildings  crowd  one  another. 
Outside  the  city  there  are  numerous  gardens,  many  of  which  are 
rented  by  the  working-people.    In  the  city  also  they  occur  somewhat. 

The  poor  people  pay  high  rents,  comparatively  speaking,  on  ac- 
count of  a  lack  of  small  tenements.  One  room  brings  on  the  average 
$18.75  rent  a  year.  A  tenement  of  two  rooms  commands  on  the 
average  from  8*J0  to  $37.50  a  year,  and  three  rooms  are  worth  from 
$55  to  $57,50  a  year.  The  new  houses  have  in  part  been  built  under 
speculative  impulses  at  a  time  when  real  estate  and  building  mate- 
rials were  high,  and  are  kept  up  as  high  as  possible. 

In  the  new  town  unhealthy  houses  are  said  not  to  exist,  but  other- 
wise is  it  with  the  houses  in  the  old,  cramped,  and  dirty  streets  of  the 
old  town.  Not  only  their  situation,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  built,  makes  of  them  improper  habitations. 

Bochum  is  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  water. 

Bochum  has  no  statistics  respecting  the  manner  in  which  its  inhab- 
itants live,  but  the  tenements  of  the  working  people  are  said  to  gen- 
erally have  two  to  three  rooms  that  can  be  heated,  and  to  be  very 
seldom  limited  to  one  room.  Cellar  tenements  do  not  exist  there. 
The  houses  have  as  many  as  five  stories  and  the  garrets  are  used  in 
many  cases  to  dwell  in.  The  shoemakers,  tailors,  etc.,  often  make 
use  of  their  tenements  to  work  in. 

Bochum's  poor  suffer  from  a  lack  of  tenements,  and  this  want  has 
made  itself  sensibly  felt  on  several  occasions.  Since  February,  1883, 
families  have  got  into  the  streets,  perfectly  shelterless,  through  sheer 
inabilitv  to  obtain  rooms  answering  their  means.  Even  with  the 
aid  of  the  police  they  could  not  obtain  quarters,  so  full  was  every 
house,  but  it  is  said  that  these  people  were  of  the  most  degraded  de- 
scription, whom  hardly  any  landlord  really  wanted.  The  city  au- 
thorities were  sorely  put  to  it  for  a  while  to  know  what  to  do  with 
these  people.  For  a  time  they  were  given  night  quarters  every 
night  at  9  o'clock  with  the  pplice,  which  tney  wore  required  to  quit  at 
5  or  6  o'clock  the  next  morning,  but  as  the  number  of  the  shelterless 
increased,  other  accommodations  had  to  be  arranged.  Then  an  old 
hospital  building  outside  the  city  limits,  used  only  to  isolate  persons 
infected  with  epidemic  diseases,  was  brought  into  requisition.  In 
two  large  halls  the  shelterless  people  were  allowed  to  sleep  at  night, 
with  no  partitions  of  any  kind  to  separate  the  different  families,  but 
the  men  were  kept  together,  apart  from  their  families,  in  other  build- 
ings. This  conclition  of  things  kept  on  from  month  to  month,  and 
barracks  had  finally  to  be  erected  for  the  shelter  of  the  homeless.  In 
the  old  hospital  30  families,  having  98  children,  were  sheltered.  At 
the  time  Mayor  Lange  wrote  29  families,  having  156  members,  were 
in  these  barracks.  For  their  accommodation  they  pay  a  small  rent, 
and  when  it  is  not  done  the  recipients  of  the  city's  bounty  have  to 
work  out  their  obligation  on  public  work. 
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Mayor  Lange  says  that  at  Bochum,  as  well  as  in  all  the  neighbor- 
ing industrial  towns  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhineland,  the  taking  of 
lodgers  by  poor  families  has  grown  to  be  a  great  evil,  requiring  the 
interposition  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  to  check  the  moral  dev- 
astation it  has  been  causing.  For  a  small  sum  people  with  families 
give  board  and  lodging  to  the  unmarried  factory  operatives  and 
miners  when  they  actually  have  not  room  enough  for  themselves  in 
their  contracted  quarters.  Dreadfully  overcrowded  themselves  in 
altogether  too  narrow  a  compass,  they  take  these  workmen  in  to 
share  with  them  their  poor  accommodations,  where  all  men  and 
women  sleep  huddled  together  in  one  room  or  so.  At  the  labor 
which  is  performed  in  this  part  of  Germany  the  men  work  in  gangs 
or  by  turns,  one  squad  during  the  day  and  the  other  for  the  niffht. 
It  thus  comes  about  while  the  husband  is  away  that  his  boarders 
demoralize  his  wife  and  daughters,  which  has  become  so  general 
that  k  moral  pestilence  has  arisen  among  these  people  from  it.  The 
men  give  themselves  over  to  drink,  etc.  The  police  have  therefore 
been  endeavoring  to  break  up  this  lodging  practice  wherever  there 
is  not  a  separate  room  for  the  lodgers,  and  rigorous  regulations  have 
been  issued  on  the  subject. 

The  wages  made  by  the  working  people  of  Bochum  vary.  At  the 
mines  they  are  paid  37  cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  At  the  furnaces  and 
foundries  the  wages  are,  on  the  average,  higher. 

In  1876  the  city  of  Bochum  bought  a  tract  of  ground  on  its  out- 
skirts, embracing  35  acres  of  ground,  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  park,  to  which  the  poor  have  free  access  at  all  times.  The  grounds 
and  their  conversion  into  a  park  cost  the  city  some  S57,000,  and 
about  $3,500  are  annually  spent  in  keeping  them  up. 

Mayor  Lange  says  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  working  people 
all  over  Germany  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  a  lack  of 
proper  places  of  abode. 

In  only  274  cases  in  Bochum  is  a  whole  house  occupied  by  a  single 
family. 

OSNABRUECK. 

[From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Brttning,  mayor  of  the  place.] 

Is  situated  on  the  Haase,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  with  35,899 
inhabitants,  and  embraces  7,787  acres  of  groimd.  The  country  near 
by  is  mountainous.  The  city  has  various  parks.  Its  people  are  in- 
terested in  mining  and  manufacturing. 

The  laboring  people  are  scattered  all  over  the  town,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  streets  where  the  wealthy  reside.  In  some  of  the 
old  streets  only  laboring  people  dwell. 

The  old  streets,  as  usual,  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  unhealthy.  In 
the  new  streets,  even  where  working  people  largely  dwell,  the  streets 
are  seldom  less  than' 33  feet  wide;  generally  wider  than  that.  They 
are  well  ventilated,  and  some  of  them  are  planted  with  trees,  and 
where  they  cross  one  another  small  parks  sometimes  occur. 

The  city  is  provided  with  water  and  sewerage,  but  tlie  sewers,  as 
is  generaUy  the  case  elsewhere,  are  not  intended  to  carry  off  excre- 
ment, which  is  collected  in  cemented  wells  or  sinks  and  pumped  out 
once  or  twice  a  year. 

To  each  house  there  were  12.12  inmates  in  1885,  against  11.86  in 
1875.  The  smallest  tenements,  with  slight  exceptions,  consist  of  at 
least  one  beatable  room,  with  a  cooking-stove  and  a  sleeping-room, 
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with  some  cellar  and  store  room  generally  belonging  to  it,  and  often- 
times a  pen  for  swine  or  goats.  Of  cellar  tenements  there  are  few. 
In  the  old  houses  of  the  old  town  the  small  garret  rooms  formerly 
used  as  store-rooms  have  been  converted  into  dwelling-rooms.  The 
possession  of  a  whole  house  by  a  workingman  is  a  rarity.  Tene- 
ments are  little  used  to  work  in.  The  new  houses  show  larger  rooms 
than  the  old.  Tenements  are  generally  taken  for  six  months.  Sub- 
letting is  little  done,  and  no  great  complaint  is  made  of  lack  of  ten- 
ements for  the  laboring  population.  To  hear  of  a  family  being  in. 
the  street  from  sheer  inability  to  find  a  tenement  is  a  rare  thing. 
Rents  are  not  very  disproportionate  to  income.  The  laboring  man 
I)ays  about  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  his  earnings  for  rent.  A  tene- 
ment consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  with  some  cellar  and 
store  room  and  a  pen,  costs  $30  to  $37  a  year.  Tenements  of  three 
rooms,  without  a  kitchen  but  with  some  cellar  and  store  room,  bring 
$17  to  $25  a  year.  The  wages  of  ordinary  laborers  amoimt  to  45  to- 
50  cente  a  day,  while  the  factory  oi)eratives  and  skilled  mechanics 
make  75  cents  and  upwards  a  day. 

A  few  years  ago  the  city  sold  25  building  lots  just  outside  its  gates, 
at  reasonable  prices,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  working- 
men's  tenements  erected  on  them  to  relieve  the  demand  somewhat 
for  tenements. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Osnabrueck  there  are  a  couple  of  the^ 
so-called  laborers'  colonies,  where  they  are  able  to  cultivate  little 
patches  of  ground. 

Such  are,  in  a  large  measure,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Gterman  laboring  population  dwells,  but  they  are  conditions  which 
are  improving,  I  feel  sure;  and  the  future  seems  £o  me  to  be  rich  in 
promise  to  the  Germany  of  the  present. 

Jas.  Henry  Smith, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Mayence. 

Ko.  98 17 
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JTOS     99    AND    100. J^OYEMBER   AND    pECEMBER,    1 888. 


Depabtment  of  State, 

Washington^  July  18, 1888, 
To  the  President  : 

I  bave  the  honor  to  submit,  for  transmission  to  the  Congress,  reports 
by  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  on  taxation  in  the  respect- 
ive districts  in  which  they  reside.  The  continually  increasing  import- 
ance of  fiscal  questions,  in  both  national  and  local  administration,  led 
me  to  believe  that  such  reports,  although  necessarily  imperfect  from  a 
purely  scientific  point  of  view,  would  yet  ofier  some  basis  for  interest- 
ing comparisons  of  methods  employed  in  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, if,  indeed,  there  should  not  be  presented  some  elements  orinstru- 
ihents  to  be  adopted  or  imitated  in  this  country.  The  reports  are  in- 
.  tended  to  show  merely  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  taxation  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  without  regard  to  the  reasons  of  such  condition,  or  the 
theories  that  have  been  applied  in  leading  to  it.  To  examine  the  sub- 
ject as  its  importance  demands  would  require  the  knowledge  of  highly 
trained  economists  and  practical  financiers  5  but  the  following  reports 
will  be  sufficient  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  that  can  not  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  F.  Bayabd. 
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REPORTS   ON    TAXATION. 


Public  debta  of  Europe,* 


Country. 


Date. 


Capital  of  debt. 


Annual  in^ 
tereet  and 
charges. 


MUitary  ex- 
penditore. 


Praasia 

German  Empire 

Wurtemoerg 

Saxony 

Hamburg 

Bavaria 

Baden  

Other  German  States  . . . 

Anstrla 

Hangary 

Italy 

Sweden 

Norway '. .  - 

Denmitrk 

Netherlands 

Beljrium 

Spain 

Portugal 

England  (United  Kingdom). 

Switzerland 

Servia 

Boamania *..... 

Greece 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Finland 

Russia 

France 


Apr.  1,1886 
Dec  31,1886 
Dec  31,1886 

...do 

Dec  31,1883 
Mar.  31, 1886 
Dec  31,1885 

....do 

Dec.  31,1884 

....do 

Dec  31,1885 

....do 

June  31, 1885 
Dec  31,1885 

....do 

...do 

Julv    1,1886 

Mar.  8i,'i«86 
Jan.  1. 1886 
June  13. 1886 
Apr.  1, 1887 
Jan.  1. 1886 
1880-'81 
Jan.  1, 1885 
Dec  81,1885 

....do 

Dec.  31,1886 


$962, 800, 000 

105, 200, 000 

105, 000, 000 

160. 000. 000 

35,600.000 

358, 000, 000 

10, 600, 000 

53, 600,  OUO 

1, 857, 600, 000 

635, 600, 000 

2, 226, 200, 000 

69. 000. 000 

30, 200, 000 

54,800,000 

452, 000,  000 

3.H,  200, 000 

1,208,400,000 

564.200.000 

3,565,800,000 

6,  400. 000 

-       48, 800. 000 

145,  800. 000 

79.  600.  000 

521,400,000 

is,' 066,606 

8,605.600,000 
6, 200, 000, 000 


$44,000,000 

4,020,000 

4,300,000 

6,640,000 

1,  740. 000 

12,200.000 

420.  COO 

2,200,000 

77,  980. 000 

41, 360.  000 

106, 400. 000 

3, 280, 000 

1, 200. 000 

2,480.000 

13, 900. 000 

16.  .300. 000 

54, 820, 000 

17, 860. 000 

147, 500. 000 

360. 000 

2, 740,  (KM) 

11. 840, 000 

6,600,000 

11, 080. 000 

420,000 

1, 180, 000 

207.  600. 000 

267,200,000 


$107,820,000 


68,400,000 

68, 500, 000 
7.100,000 
3.660,000 
4.600,000 

13,900,060 
9,120,000 

40. 060. 000 
7. 860. 000 
148. 000, 000 
3.420.000 
.%  240. 000 
6,700.000 
4,600.000 

40,000,000 


1,220,000 
196,400,000 
171,900,000 


*  An  estimate  by  Dr.  Richard  von  Kauftnann.  published  in  the  Jahrbiicherfiir  National  Oekononiie 
und  Statistik.  and  in  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  Compar6e,  September,  1887.  Reduced  to 
American  currency  at  5  francs  to  the  dollar. 


EMPIRE  OF  AUSTRIA. 


REPORT  OF  C0N8ULQENBBAL  JUS8EK, 

The  system  of  internal  taxation  in  Austria  is  extremely  complicated, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  great  mass  of  legislation  upon  the  subject, 
the  numerous  amendments  of  original  provisions,  and  the  many  special 
acts  applicable  to  special  localities,  presents  peculiar  and  unusual  dif- 
ficulties to  a  correct  and  exhaustive  analysis. 

The  laws  upon  internal  taxation  fill  no  less  than  three  volumes  of 
about  600  pages  each,  printed  in  small  type,  all  of  which  require  a  close 
examination  in  order  to  make  a  correct  abstract  of  the  provisions  now 
in  force.  The  greater  part  of  all  this  mass  of  legislation  I  believe  to 
be  utterly  inapplicable  to  our  condition  and  system  of  government,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  Austrian  enactment  upon  the  subject  of  taxation 
which  is  an  improvement  upon  our  own  system  except  the  mode  and 
manner  provided  for  collecting  taxes  on  distilled  spirits.  This  tax  is 
collected  in  Austria  by  estimating  the  capacity  of  the  distillery  appa- 
ratus and  of  the  fermenting  tubs,  and  by  controlling  the  periods  of  dis- 
tillation. 

INTERNAL  TAXES, 

The  internal  taxes  of  Austria  are  divided  into  direc;t  and  indirect 
taxes. 

The  direct  taxes  are  levied  on  the  proceeds  or  profitstof  real  property, 
on  the  profits  arising  from  personal  property,  and  on  ^'income. 

The  taxes  on  real  property  are  divided  into  taxes  on  proceeds  or 
profits  of  realty  (agricultural  lands,  forests,  vineyards,^  ^te.),  and  taxes 
on  the  proceeds  or  profits  of  buildings  (rents\ 
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The  taxes  on  personal  property  are  divided  into  taxes  on  manafact- 
ories,  on  industrial,  mercantile,  and  profes8ional  occupations  ferwerb- 
steuer  license),  and  taxes  on  income  derived  either  from  such  inaustrial, 
mercantile,  or  professional  occupations,  or  from  invested  capital.  A 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  if  he  owns  the  building  in  which  he  carries 
on  business,  pays  taxes  to  the  state,  first,  on  the  rental  value  of  the 
building;  secondly,  a  high  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
his  business;  and  thirdly,  an  income  tax  on  the  net  profits  derived  from 
his  business,  aside  from  certain  taxes  levied  by  the  municipality,  here- 
inafter specially  mentioned. 

Tne  indirect  taxes  are  levied  in  the  form  and  under  the  name  of  a 
consumption  tax  ( Verzehrungssteuer).  They  are  partly  (Collected  at  the 
line  or  entrance  of  all  so-called  "  closed  cities"  throughout  the  Empire. 
Though  the  old  walls  and  fo2l;ifications  may  have  fallen,  the  imaginary 
line  still  exists,  which  can  not  be  crossed  without  paying  an  octroi  tax. 
Thisconsumption  tax  is  imposed  in  Vienna,  Linz,Ora2:,  Laibach,  Trieste, 
Prague,  etc. 

The  list  of  articles  upon  which  this  tax  is  collected  includes  almost  all 
provisions  and  beverages,  as  meats  of  all  kinds,  live  cattle,  wine,  beer, 
butter,  eggs,  etc.  This  indirect  tax  yields  a  great  revenue  to  the  Em- 
pire and  also  to  the  several  municipalities,  for  it  is  a  double  tax,  the 
special  municipalities  being  authorized  by  law  to  collect  an  additional 
consumption  tax,  which  is  added  to  that  imposed  by  the  State,  upon  all 
provisions,  etc.,  crossing  the  line  and  entering  the  said  cities. 

Another  class  of  this  consumption  tax  is  imposed  upon  beetsugar^ 
petroleum,  distilled  spirits,  etc.,  and  collected  at  the  place  of  manufact- 
ure, as  hereinafter  particularly  stated. 

DIRECT  TAXES. 

Tax  on  net  proceeds  of  real  property. 

Every  tax  district  has  its  own  permanent  record  of  the  dimensions, 
character,  and  average  producing  capacity  of  all  parcels  of  laud  within 
the  district.  This  permanent  record  (Kataster)  has  existed  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  the  tax  is  levied  upon  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
producing  capacity  as  shown  in  this  record.  From  time  to  time  new 
estimates  are  made,  and  the  owners  of  the  realty  have  the  right  to  pro- 
test if  they  think  the  estimate  too  high.  The  question  is  decided  by 
the  finance  officers  of  the  distrio.t,  and  in  certain  cases  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  minister  of  finance  ;  but  no  appeal  operates  as  a  stay  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

According  to  the  Kataster  records  of  1880  the  taxable  area  of  land  in 
Austria  amounted  to  46,247,640  joch  (32,568,732  acres) ;  area  free  of 
taxes,  5,888,248  joch  (4,146,654  acres).    (One  joch  is  equal  to  1.42  acres.) 

According  to  the  official  Kataster  (record)  this  taxable  area  is  classed, 
and  its  net  producing  capacity  is  estimated  as  follows : 


Agricultural  lands 

MeadowB 

GardeDS 

Vineyarda.. 

Pasture 

Alps M 

ForoBtA 

Lakes,  swamps,  and  ponds. 


Austrian  measures. 


Joch.        Net  product. 


18,483,085 

5, 349, 025 

646.  539 

4.31. 523 

4. 629, 146 

2,  432. 437 

16, 990, 4il 

198.  317 


NOTK— 1  Joch  =  1.42  acres ;  1  florin  =  35.9  cents. 


Florin*. 

102.  432, 974 

26, 000.  671 

6.  516,  092 

4. 062,  027 

3,  838.  450 

711.274 

20, 935,  989 

441,747 


American  equivalent. 
Acres,      i  Net  product 


13, 016, 890 

3, 766, 920 

45.'i.  309 

■  303.  889 

3.  260.  000 

1.  713,  000 

11,965,127 

139,660 


DoOara. 

36, 773, 437. 66 

9,  334, 240.  89 

2,339,277.00 

1,458.287.69 

1, 377, 943. 55 

255, 347.  36 

7, 516.  020. 00 

168, 587. 17 
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The  average  net  proceeds  per  joch  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Agricultaral  lands 

Meadows 

Gardens 

Vineyards 


Per  joch. 


Florins. 
5.54 
4.86 
10.08 
9.41 


Per  acre. 


DoUan. 
1.088 
1.744 
3.616 
3.378 


Pasturing  lands 

Alps 

;  Forests 

Lakes,  swamps,  and  ponds . 


Per  joch. 


Florins. 
.83 


1.23 
2.23 


Per  acre. 


DoUart. 
.207 
.071 
.441 
.80 


•  The  average  net  producing  capacity  of  the  total  area  of  taxable  land, 
etc.,  is  estimated  at  3  florins  36  kreutzers  per  joch  (85  cents  an  acre). 
Under  the  act  of  June  7, 1881,  the  total  amountof  the  taxes  to  be  imposed 
upon  this  producing  capacity  of  taxable  lands  was  fixed  at  37,500,000 
florins  ($13,462,600)  per  annum  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  the 
percentage  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  taxes  by  the  owners,  in  order  to 
cover  this  sum,  was  fixed  at  22.1  per  cent,  of  this  average  net  produc- 
ing capacity  or  proceeds.  In  1849  this  tax  was  about  17  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  Duchy  of 'JSalzburg  only  8  per  cent.  Since  then  the  percentage 
has  been  gradually  increased  from  time  to  time.  Military  expenditures 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  increase. 

In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  this  tax  at  the  time  fixed  by  law, 
the  party  making  default  must  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  1 J  kreutzers 
per  day  for  each  100  florins  due.  If  the  tax  is  not  paid  within  four 
weeks  after  it  is  due  and  payable,  execution  issues  for  amount  of  taxes 
and  interest  against  the  i)ersonal  property  of  the  delinquent. 

From  levy  under  this  execution  are  exempt  (a)  beds  and  bedding, 
clothing,  furniture,  and  cooking  utensils  indispensable  to  carry  on  the 
household,  {h)  tools,  indispensably  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade  of 
the  defendant  in  execution,  (c)  the  ^^  fundus  instructus  ^  necessarily  re- 
quired to  cultivate  the  soil — for  instance,  draft  horses  or  oxen. 

If  the  personal  property  levied  upon  is  insuflScient  to  pay  the  tax  an 
execution  issues  against  the  realty. 

The  tdx  on  buildings. 

The  theory  of  this  tax  is  that  it  is  imposed  upon  the  profits  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  buildings.  It  is  cousidered  a  very  fair  and  safe 
form  of  taxation  by  the  Austrian  Government,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  conceal  the  real  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
buildings,  and,  following  the  views  of  Adam  Smith,  the  authorities  ad- 
vocate the  justice  of  this  tax  as  a  combination  of  a  tax  upon  the  realty 
and  upon  the  improvements  situate  thereon.  This  tax  upon  buildings 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz :  (1)  The  tax  upon  the  net  amount  of 
rent  received  or  upon  the  rental  value,  called  the  house  rent  tax  (Haus- 
zinssteuer),  and  (2)  the  tax  upon  dwelling  houses,  graduated  according 
to  the  number  of  dwelling-rooms,  the  houses  being  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  classes,  called  the  house-class  tax  (Hausclassensteuer) 

HoMse-rent  tax. 

The  house-rent  tax  is  not  by  any  means  unifonn  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, but  is  only  levied  in  certain  cities  and  localities  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  law,  and  wherever  the  house-rent  tax  is  not  levied  the 
house-class  tax  is  imposed.  The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  this 
law  is  its  total  want  of  uniformity. 
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In  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  amount  of  rents  received  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  the  house-rent  tax  a  deduction  of  from  15  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent,  is  made  from  the  gross  amount  to  cover  tlie  necessary  repairs,  etc. 
Upon  the  balance,  viz,  the  net  amount  of  rent,  a  tax  is  imposed  varying 
from  15  per  cent,  to  26|  per  cent. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  perpentage  covers  only  the 
house-rent  tax,  payable  to  the  State,  and  that  the  several  municipali- 
ties within  whose  bodies  this  tax  is  levied  add  another  percentage  as  a 
local  house  rent  tax,  the  amount  of  which  also  varies  in  the  different 
localities.  So  that  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  for  instance,  the  total  amount 
of  house^rent  tax.  State  and  local,  is  45  per  cent,  of  the  net  amount  of 
rents  received. 

In  former  years  a  sum  in  gross  was  paid  to  the  State  by  some  locali- 
ties and  cities  in  lieu  of  this  house- rent  tax.  The  city  of  Trieste,  for  in- 
stance, together  with  its  immediate  surroundings,  paid  in  1863,  in  lieu 
of  this  tax,  the  gross  sum  of  414,750  florins  ($148,895). 

Under  the  law  of  1882,  however,  now  in  force,  all  cities  and  localities 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  law,  and  within  these  all  buildings,  the 
half  of  which  at  least  is  actually  rented,  pay  this  tax.  All  other  build- 
ings, with  some  exceptions  hereinafter  mentioned,  pay  the  house-class 
tax,  and  the  officers  decide  to  which  class  a  building  belongs.  Of  all 
buildings  a  permanent  record  (Kataster)  is  kept  in  the  several  tax  dis- 
tricts, which  serves  as  a  basis  of  taxation,  and  the  entries  in  which  are 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  investigations  and  consequent  decisions 
of  the  tax  officers. 

House-class  tax. 


Under  the  law  of  January  1, 1882,  the  house-class  tax  is  levied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabited  or  habitable  dwelling-rooms,  with- 
out reference  to  the  cost  or  value  of  the  building,  and  without  re- 
gard to  its  style  of  architecture  or  purpose.  Palace  and  peasant's 
hut  come  under  the  same  rule  and  classification.  For  the  purpose  of 
levying  this  tax,  sixteen  taxable  classes  are  established  as  follows: 


Class. 

Namberof 

dwelling 

rooms. 

Amount  of  tax  per 
annom. 

I 

40-36 

35-30 

20-28 

29-25 

24-22 

21-19 

18-15 

14-10 

9-8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

8 

2 

1 

Florifu. 
220 
180 
IGO 
125 
100 
75 
50 
30 
20 
15 
10 
5.50 
4.90 
2.10 
1.70 
•.75 

DoUara. 
78.98 

II 

64.62 

m 

53.85 

rv 

44.87 

V 

35.90 

VI 

26.92 

VII 

17.95 

vni 

10.77 

IX 

7.18 

X 

5.38 

XI 

8.59 

XII 

1.97 

xni 

1.76 

XIV 

.75 

XV 

.61 

XVI 

.27 

*  This  tax  of  75  kreazers  is  levied  on  dug-outs,  cane-huts,  etc.,  and  shanties  of  one  room  only. 

Under  this  classification  all  rooms  which  are  or  which  can  be  inhab- 
ited are  taxed.  Bams,  stables,  and  outhouses  are  exempt.  Anterooms, 
halls,  assembly  rooms,  and  writing  rooms  also  fall  within  this  classifica- 
tion ;  but  kitchens,  cellars,  and  garrets  (the  latter  only  if  not  occupied) 
are  excluded.  ^         I 
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It  matters  not  whether  the  rooms  are  famished  or  not,  or  whether 
windows  and  doors  are  broTcen  ;  they  are  all  taxable  if  they  can  be  made 
tit  for  dwelling  without  rebuilding.  Certain  workshops  are  also  taxa- 
ble. The  workshops  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  "weavers,  and  cabinet-makers, 
etc. ;  salesrooms  of  merchants,  offices  of  druggists  and  surgeons  fall 
within  this  classification,  because,  as  a  commentator  on  this  law  remarks, 
all  these  localities  require  but  little  change  to  make  them  habitable. 
The  dwelling-rooms,  bed-rooms,  offices,  and  storage-rooms  of  factories 
also  come  witbin  this  provision. 

If  a  house  is  destroyed  by  water  or  fire  the  house-class  tax  is  abated 
for  tlie  year  within  which  the  destruction  took  place. 

In  the  following  cases  both  the  house  rent  tax  andthehousechiss^tax 
are  totally  abated  for  the  term  of  twelve  years:  (a)  If  a  new  building  is 
erected  upon  ground  not  theretofore  built  upon  ;  (h)  if  a  building  is  torn 
down  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt;  (c)  if  a  building  is  enlarged  by  erect- 
ing a  new  story  or  stories  the  new  stories  are  exempt  from  taxation  for 
the  period  aforesaid ;  (d)  if  separate  stories  or  parts  of  building  are  torn 
down  and  rebuilt  the  new  part  is  exempt  in  same  manner. 

This  term  of  twelve  years  begins  to  run  the  day  of  the  occupation  of 
the  building.  It  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  these  tax-free 
buildings  are  entirely  free  from  taxes  because  the  law  just  quoted  so 
provides. 

Special  enactments  have  brought  these  buildings  within  the  reach  of 
the  tax  collector.  In  Vienna,  for  instance,  tax-free  buildings  pay  20  per 
cent.,  while  buildings  not  tax  free  pay  45  per  cent,  of  the  rental  value  as 
house-rent  tax. 

Fine  and  punishment  in  case  of  concealment  of  or  misrepresentation  as 
to  actual  amount  of  rent  collected. — (1)  Payment  of  amount  of  rent  con- 
cealed after  deducting  the  usual  percentage  for  repairs,  etc.  (2)  The 
total  amount  of  the  house-rent  tax  actually  levied  for  the  period  in 
question.  (3)  In  addition  to  the  above  amounts  payment  of  the  total 
amount  of  rent  collected  during  the  whole  period  while  the  concealment 
took  place. 

This  is  a  double  punishment,  respectively  called  rent  fine  and  tax 
fine.  The  rent  fine  is  paid  to  the  informer,  whom  the  law  protects  to 
the  extent  of  providing  that  he  has  the  right  to  have  his  name  withheld 
from  publication,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  authorities  not  "to 
expose  the  informer  to  the  accused.'' 

Fine  fornon-payment  of  house  class  tax. — With  reference  to  the  non- 
payment of  the  house-class  tax  the  law  provides  that  if  the  house-owner 
fails  to  give  notice  to  the  authorities  of  the  erection  of  a  building  or  the 
erection  of  part  of  a  building  subject  to  this  tav  within  four  weeks  after 
the  building  or  the  additional  part  is  complete  he  shall  pay  double  the 
tax  due  for  the  period  during  which  such  concealment  took  place. 

Erwerhsteuer  {license)  tax  on  proceeds  of  personal  property  and  business. 

The  tariff  tables  of  this  tax  contain  four  principal  classes,  under  which 
all  employments  and  pursuits  subject  to  this  tax  are  classified,  viz: 

I.  Factories. 

II.  Commercial  ventures,  with  a  separate  classification  for  wholesale 
business. 

III.  Arts  and  industries  (including  retail  merchants  and  dealers  and 
peddlers). 

IV.  Employment:  (a)  For  instruction,  teaching,  etc.;  (&)  brokers  and 
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commission  tnerchants,  notaries,  attorneys,  etc. ;  (c)  transporting  good^ 
and  passengers). 

For  factories  and  wholesale  mercantile  establishments  this  license  t.ax 
is  uniform  throughout  the  Empire,  and  is  assessed  without  reference  to 
the  population  in  the  respective  localities,  but  for  all  the  other  classes 
subject  to  this  tax  a  separate  tariff  has  been  established  for  separate 
localities.  These  separate  tariffs  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Vienna 
and  environs  for  2  German  miles  in  circumference;  (2)  Prague,  Lem- 
berg,  Briinn,  Gray,  Linz,  Lai  bach,  Zara,  Innsbruck,  Triest,  Bozen;  (3) 
all  towns  of  400  souls  or  more ;  (4)  all  towns  of  from  1,000  to  4,000  souls; 
(5)  all  towns  of  less  than  1,000  souls. 

The  tax  is  payable  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  earnings  is  based  upon  the  average  earnings  of  the  three  pre- 
vious years.  In  assessing  this  tax  the  tax  oflttcers  find  little  difficulty 
to  ascertain  the  net  earnings  of  factories  and  wholesale  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, because  they  gain  the  required  information  from  the  bal- 
ance-sheet to  be  furnished  by  these  establishments  under  the  provisions 
of  the  income-tax  law  and  thecommercial  lawbook  (Handelsgesetzbuch). 
In  order  to  gain  definite  data  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  tax  due  from 
the  other  taxable  classes  the  law  instructs  the  tax  officers  to  take  into 
consideration  thfe  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  nature  of  the  business, 
its  location,  the  number  of  workmen  and  clerks  employed,  the  machin- 
ery and  apparatus  used;  in  spinneries  the  number  of  spindles,  in  mills 
the  number  of  stones,  in  bakeries  the  number  of  ovens,  in  foundries  and 
machine-shops  the  number  of  fires,  boilers,  hammers  and  anvils ;  with 
reference  to  the  business  of  teamsters  the  number  of  horses  and  wagons 
used ;  in  taverns  the  number  of  rooms,  stables,  and  sheds ;  as  to  dairies 
the  number  of  cows,  etc.  The  amount  of  house-rent  paid  by  a  business 
man  is  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  his  net  earnings.  In  judging  from 
all  these  facts  and  circumstances  the  tax  officers  decide  to  which  par- 
ticular class  the  tax  payer  belongs.  The  law  fixes  the  number  of  classes 
of  tax- payers  subject  to  this  license  tax,  and  also  provides  for  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  class  in  the  several  cities  and  localities,  but 
it  omits  entirely  to  fix  the  i>recise  conditions  (ie.,  precise  amount  of 
net  earnings)  under  which  a  tax-payer  is  to  be  enrolled  in  any  one  par- 
ticular class,  but  leaves  the  decision  upon  this  point  to  the  tax  officers 
of  the  several  districts,  and  requires  them  to  be  guided  in  their  decis- 
ions by  the  declarations  to  be  made  by  the  tax-payer  and  by  the  esti- 
mate of  the  local  authorities.  A  permanent  record  (Kataster)  is  kept 
of  the^e  several  classes  in  the  respective  districts,  the  entries  in  which 
are  changed  or  amended  according  to  circumstances. 

The  license  tax  on  Victories  and  wholesale  mercantile  establishments, 
as  already  stated,  is  uniform  throughout  the  Empire.  The  rates  are  as 
follows : 


Class. 

Per  annam. 

j                      Class. 

Per  aDnum. 

Factories: 

I 

Florins. 
42 
84 
105 
315 
525 
TO5 
1,050 

Dollars. 

15.07 

30.15 

37.69 

113.08 

188.47 

263.77 

376.95 

Factories: 
VIII 

Florins. 
1,575 

315 

525 

735 

1,050 

1,575 

Dollars. 
505  42 

11 

Wholesale  establishments: 
I   

Ul 

113.08 

rv 

II  

188.47 

V 

Ill 

263  77 

VT 

IV     

376. 95 

VII 

!        V 

665  42 

sc::u^^ 
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The  rates  of  all  the  other  license  taxes  vary  according  to  the  locali- 
ties where  they  are  imposed.  For  instance,  all  retail  merchants  and 
dealers  coming  under  subdivision  III,  first  above  mentioned,  pay  the 
following  taxes  in  Vienna  and  within  2  German  miles  of  Vienna : 


Class. 

Per  annum. 

Class. 

Per  annum. 

I 

Florins. 
105 
157.50 
210 
315 

Dollars. 

37.59 

56.54 

75.39 

113.08 

V 

Florins. 

420 

525 

735 
1,050 

DoUars. 
150.79 

II : 

VI , 

188.47 

Ill 

Vlt 

263.77 

IV 

vin 

376.95 

In  Prague,  Lemberg,  Briinn,  Gray,  Linz,  Laibacli,  and  Zara  only  the 
first  four  classes  are  retained  and  taxed  at  a  very  much  lower  figure, 


viz: 


Class. 

Per  annum. 

Class. 

Per  annum.' 

I 

Florins. 
52.50 
105 

DoUars. 
18.84 
37.60 

III.... 
IV.... 

FloHns. 
157.50 
315 

DoUars. 
56.54 

II 

113.08 

In  Innsbruck,  Triest,  and  Bozen,  the  first  five  classes  are  retained  and 
taxed  still  lower,  as  follows : 


Class. 

Per  annum. 

Class. 

Per  annum. 

I 

Florins. 
26.60 
52.50 
105 

DoUars. 
9.42 
ia84  ' 
37.69  , 

IV 

FloHns. 
157.50 
315 

DoUars. 
56.54 

II 

V 

113.08 

HI 

In  all  towns  with  4,000  and  more  souls  (always  excepting  Tyrol)  only 
three  of  the  aboye  classes  are  retained,  and  the  following  rates  are 
established : 


Class. 

Per  annum. 

Class. 

Per  annum. 

I                                     

FloHns. 
42 

84 

DoUars. 
15.07 
30.15 

Ill 

FloHns. 
105 

DoUars. 
37.69 

II 

In  all  towns  with  from  1,000  to  4,000  souls  this  same  tax  is  still 
lower,  viz : 


Class. 

Per  annum. 

Class. 

Pe^  annum. 

I    

FloHns. 
31.50 
63 

DoUars.  ' 
11.30  1 
22.61 

Ill 

FloHns. 
84 

DoUara. 

sau 

n  
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In  all  towns  with  less  than  1,000  sonls  fonr  classes  are  retained,  and 
the  following  rates  prevail  (being  the  lowest,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Tyrol) : 


CIUB. 

Per  annnm. 

Class. 

Per  annum. 

I 

Florins. 
2.10 
4.20 

DoUars. 

.75 

1.50 

Ill 

Florins. 
8  40 
16.80 

DoUars. 
3.01 

II 

IV ; 

6.0^ 

The  rates  in  Tyrol  under  all  classifications  are  nearly  50  per  cent.  less. 

Mechanics,  small  mannfactnrers,  grocers,  peddlers,  all  artists,  except 
painters,  sculptors,  etc.  (bildende  Kiinstler),  pay  the  following  license 
in  Vienna  and  within  2  German  miles  of  the  city. 

These  tax-payers  are  divided  into  twelve  different  classes: 


Class. 

Per  annum. 

Class. 

Per  annum. 

I       

Florins. 
6.25 
10.50 
21 

81.50 
42 
62.  50 

DoUars. 
1.88 
3.77 
7.63 
11.30 
15.07 
18.84 

vn 

Flonns. 

63 

73.50 

84 
105 
210 
315 

DoUars. 
22  61 

II  

vm 

27  58 

in ^ 

IX : 

30.14 

IV 

X 

XI 

37.69 

V 

75.39 

VI 

XII 

113  OH 

These  rates  are  much  reduced  in  all  the  other  localities,  so  much  so 
that  the  highest  rate  paid  in  Tyrol,  for  instance,  under  Class  V  of  this 
classification  is  21  florins,  and  the  lowest  undef  Glass  I  is  1.50  florins 
(53.8  cents). 

Certain  classes  of  teachers  in  Vienna  and  within  2  miles  of  that  city 
pay  a  license  of  from  5.25  florins  to  21  florins,  ($1.88  to  $7.53)  per  annum, 
while  in  all  localities  of  from  1,000  to  4,000  souls  and  in  Tyrol  they  are 
exempt  from  this  tax. 

Brokers,  commission  merchants,  agents,  notaries,  and  attorneys  are 
divided  in  Vienna  and  within  2  miles  of  that  city  into  five  classes,  and 
pay  a  license  ranging  from  52.50  florins  (818.81)  per  annum  to  315  florins 
($113.08).  This  rate  is  also  much  lessened  in  the  other  localities  of  the 
Empire. 

Upon  what  particular  basis  or  precise  amount  of  earnings  these  sev- 
eral classifications  in  the  respective  districts  are  based  it  wx)uld  be 
quite  impossible  to  ascertain  without  an  examination  of  all  the  tax  rec- 
ords (kataster)  in  the  tax  districts  of  the  Empire.  The  only  statement  to 
which  I  have  been  able  to  gain  access,  and  which  relates  to  the  license 
tax  imposed  upon  proprietors  of  factories  and  wholesale  dealers  in  Vir 
enna  seems  to  show  that  in  that  locality  the  tax  levied  amounts  to  about 
3f  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  upon  that  particular  class. 

Exemption  from  license  tax. — From  this  tax  are  exempt  (a)  the  ag- 
ricultural industry  in  so  far  as  it  is  confined  to  the  raising  of  raw  pro- 
ducts ;  (6)  all  workmen  who  work  for  wages  or  by  the  job ;  (c)  all 
common  day  laborers;  (d)  all  public  officers  directly  employed  by  the 
Government;  (e)  all  authors  and  artists  (bildende  kiinstler);  (/)  all 
teachers  in  towns  having  less  than  4,000  souls;  (g)  all  mines  (excepting 
smelting  work) ;  {h)  dealers  in  tobacco,  Government  stamps,  and  lot- 
tery tickets;  (i)  fisheries  in  the  coast  districts;  (j)  savings  banks ;  (k) 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwisres. 
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Fine  for  nonpayment  of  license. — Whoever  is  subject  to  the  license  tax 
and  neglects  to  pay  the  same  must  pay  doable  the  amoant  of  the  tax 
due  for  the  year  within  which  the  offense  is  committed. 

The  income  tax. 

An  income  tax  has  existed  in  Austria  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur3\  It  was  repealed  in  1829  and  re-enacted  in  1849.  This 
tax  is  divided  into  three  classes: 

First  class. — Under  the  first  class  the  following  income  is  taxed :  (a) 
the  income  derived  from  all  those  trades  and  occupations  which  are  sub- 
ject to  a  license  tax  (erwerbsteuer);  (fr)  the  income  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing establishments;  (c)  the  profits  made  by  the  tenants  of  agricultural 
lands  and  of  tenants  of  tolls  and  consumption  tax  districts. 

Second  class. — (a)  Income  from  services  rendered  or  labor  performed 
in  occupations  not  subject  to  a  license  tax;  [h)  annual  income  or  div- 
idends paid  by  life  insurance  or  other  companies  or  societies. 

Under  this  class  are  included  the  salaries  of  public  and  private  officers 
ana  servants ;  pensions,  donations,  and  other  pecuniary  assistance  re- 
ceived by  public  functionaries,  servants,  and  officers  retired  from  active 
service;  pensions  of  the  widows  and  children  of  civil  and  military  of- 
ficers; also  the  pecuniary  donations  made  out  of  the  public  funds, 
either  national  or  local,  to  cloisters  or  theological  orders;  also  the 
incomes  of  authors,  artists,  physicians  and  veterinary  surgeons,  mid- 
wives,  and  private  teachers  (the  latter  only  in  towns  of  less  than  4,000 
souls);  the  income  of  university  professors  from  lecture  and  examination 
fees.  Servants  are  only  taxed  under  this  class  if  their  total  income 
exceeds  630  florins  r $226.16)  per  annum. 

Third  class, — Unaer  "this  class  are  embraced :  Interest  from  loans  and 
other  out8.tanding  demands  and  claims;  interest  from  invested  capital ; 
income  from  savings  banks  and  life  insurance  companies.  Benevolent 
and  mutual  assistance  corporations  and  stipends  are  also  included  in 
this  class. 

Exemptions  from  income  ta^. — The  pay  of  officers  and  soldiers  in 
active  service,  also  that  of  reserve  officers;  the  income  of  cloisters  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  schools,  and  benevolent  institutions; 
the  pensions  of  the  members  of  the  Maria  Theresa  Order  (declaration); 
the  donations  connected  with  the  medal  for  bravery;  day  laborers; 
the  interest  on  deposits  in  savings  and  post  savings  banks  all  incomes 
not  exceeding  315  florins  ($113.08)  per  annum;  the  income  of  mutual 
laborers'  insurance  companies ;  the  income  from  the  following  public 
bonds:  {a)  The  5  per  cent.  Austrian  stocks  or  bonds;  (5)  the  Austrian 
gold  bonds ;  (c)  bonds  of  the  city  of  Vienna  of  1867 ;  {d)  bonds  of  the 
Danube  regulating  commission  of  1878;  (e)  certain  bonds  of  Tyrol;  (/) 
state  railroad  bonds ;  {g)  bonds  of  all  railroads  subject  to  tax ;  {h)  bonds 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank;  (i)  bonds  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Bohemia ;  (J)  bonds  of  the  national  debt  and  of  the  lottery  loans  of  1854 
and  1860;  a  number  of  other  corporation  bonds. 

Fines  and  penalties. — In  case  the  party  subject  to  the  income  tax 
makes  either  a  false  return  or  intentionally  neglects  to  make  any  return, 
thrice  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  imposed,  payment  of  which  however  in- 
cludes the  tax  itself,  so  that  the  fine  proper  is  double  the  amount  of  the 
tax. 

The  percentage  paid  as  income  tax. — Additional  percentages  have  been 
imposed  from  time  to  time,  and  numerous  amendments  of  the  original 
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law  bave  been  enacted,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  this  mass  of  legislation 
furnishes  as  final  result  the  following : 

Under  the  first  class  above  mentioned  the  income  tax  collected  under 
the  laws  uow  in  force  is  progressive  and  amounts  to  from  8^  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  net  income. 

Under  the  second  class  from  17  i)er  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  and  under 
the  third  class  to  10  per  cent.  * 

INDIttECT  TAXES. 

• 

Consumption  tax  fVersehrungssteuer)  levied  at  the  place  of  mann- 
factnreof  beer,  distilled  spirits,  sugar,  and  refined  petroleum,  and  on 
wine,  cattle,  provisions,  etc.,  in  towns  in  the  open  country  and  in  the 
so  called  closed  cities. 

Beer. 

The  consumption  tax  imposed  upon  beer  at  the  place  of  manufacture 
is  16  kreutzers  (6  cents)  for  each  hectoliter  {26J  gallons),  and  the  same 
rate  for  each  saccharometer  degree  of  beer  wort. 

Distilled  spirits. 

The  consumption  tax  on  distilled  spirits  is  collected  at  the  distilleries 
by  (I),  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  distilling  apparatus;  (2),  by  taxing 
the  space  of  the  fermenting  tubs. 

Under  subdivision  1  a  tax  of  10  kreutzers  (4  cents)  for  each  hectoliter 
and  for  each  degree  of  the  prescribed  alcoholmeter  (of  100  degrees)  is 
imposed. 

Under  subdivision  2  the  follbwiug  consumption  tax  is  levied  for  each 
hectoliter:  (a)  If  potatoes,  grain,  beets,  or  beet  molasses  are  distilled, 
66  kreutzers  (26.4  cents) :  (b)  If  apples,  pears,  cornel  cherries,  or  brewers' 
slops  are  distilled,  44  kreutzers  (17.6  cents) ;  (c)  if  grape  husks  (Wein- 
treber)  are  distilled,  33  kreutzers  (13.2  ctnU) ;  (d)  if  wine,  cherries, 
plums,  or  wine  and  fruit  must  are  distilled,  (j(y  kreutzers  (26.4  cents). 

In  exceptional  cases  distillers  pay  tax  on  the  probable  amount  of 
their  product  as  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  Government,  or  on  the 
volume  of  spirits  as  gauged  by  a  Government  meter,  or  as  it  is  termed 
by  a  ^'control  measure  apparatus.'' 

The  fines  inflicted  on  distillers  for  fraudulent  practices  and  inten- 
tional violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations  are  quite  severe,  but  not 
nearly  as  severe  as  in  the  United  States.  The  maximum  fine  is  as  high 
as  5,000  florins  ($1,795),  and  in  some  cases  eight  times  the  amount  of  the 
tax  due  is  imposed  as  a  fine,  but  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  provis- 
ion of  Austrian  law  inflicting  either  imprisonment  or  confiscation  upon 
a  defrauding  distiller.  I  presume  under  the  general  law  the  convicted 
distiller  will  stand  committed  until  the  fine  is  paid,  but  there  is  no  such 
Draconic  enactment  as  a  penal  statute  providing  for  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  nor  has  the  Government 
a  first  lien  for  taxes,  past,  present,  and  future,  upon  the  distilling  prem- 
ises. 

Beet-sugar — sugar. 

The  consumption  tax  levied  upon  beet-sugar  at  the  refineries  is  73 
kreutzers  (29.3  cents)  per  100  kilograms  of  fresh  beets^  if  dried  beets 
are  used  the  tax  is  increased  fivefold. 

If  any  other  raw  material  than  beets  is  used  the  tax  is  (a)  41  kreutzers 
(16.4  cents)  for  each  100  kilograms  in  a  fluid  state;  (b)  4  florins  (1.83 
cents)  per  100  kilograms  if  in  a  granulated  state. 
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Petroleum, 

V    The  consumption  tax  on  refined  petroleum  collected  at  the  refineries 
is  6.50  florins  ($2.33)  per  100  kilograms. 

Consifmption  tax  levied  on  heefn  cattle^  sheep^  pigs,  etc.^  in  towns  and  in  the 
^  open  country. 

This  tax  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows :  First  class,  all  towns 
with  a  population  over  20,000  souls  (excepting  '<  closed  cities ") ;  sec- 
ond class,  all  towns  with  a  population  from  10,000  to  20,000  soula; 
third  class,  all  other  towns  and  open  country. 


Cla«8e8. 


Oxen,  steers,  and  cows  over  one  year  old 

Calves  up  to  one  ytmr  old 

Sheep  aud  goats. 

Lambs  up  to  14  kilograms;  sucking  pigs  or  goats 

Pigs  from  5^  to]  OJ  kilograms 

Frosb,  salted,  smoked,  and  pickled  meats  and  sausages,  per  luO  kilograms 


L 

IL 

Flonn4. 

Florins. 

5.04 

3.78 

.84 

.63 

.32 

.25 

.21 

.17 

1.26 

.95 

1.S7 

1.50 

III. 


Florin$. 
2.52 
.42 
.17 
.11 
.63 
.94 


Consumption  tax  on  wine  and  wine  and  fruit  must  for  the  open  country 

The  tax  on  wine  varies  from  1.60  florins  to  2.97  florins  per  hectoliter, 
according  to  locality.  Fruit  and  wine  must  pays  from  42  krentzers  to  94 
kreutzers  per  hectoliter. 

Consumption  tax  collected  on  the  line  of  the  city  of  Vienna. 

The  tax  is  collected  partly  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  partly  on 
behalf  of  the  municipality.  The  tarift*  as  established  is  high,  but  20 
per  cent,  is  added  under  a  late  enactment;  whether  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  or  the  municipality,  or  for  the  benefit  of  both,  is  not  stated  in 
the  tariff.  Almost  all  provisions,  beverages,  eatables,  and  commodities 
alive  and  dead  are  subjected  to  this  tax,  as  for  instance,  spirits,  wine 
must,  l>eer,  vinegar,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  sheep,  goats,  lambs,  hogs,  pigs, 
meat  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  shapes  and  conditions;  fowl,  wild  and  tame ; 
game  of  all  kinds,  small  birds;  fish, fresh,  salted,  pickled,  and  in  oil; 
rice,  flour  of  all  kinds,  all  grains,  beans,  peas,  etc.;  hay,  straw,  bran, 
all  vegetables  and  fruits,  fresh  and  dried;  butter,  lard,  candles,  tallow, 
glycerine,  cheese,  eggs,  wax,  oils  of  all  denominations,  fire-wood,  coal, 
hemp;  sun -flowers  and  other  flowers  out  of  which  oil  can  be  made; 
honey,  etc. 

As  example  I  quote  from  this  tariff: 


Consumption  tax. 


Beef  cattle  and  calves  over  one  year  old,  per  head. 

Calves  up  to  one  year  old,  per  bead 

Fri^sh  beef,  per  100  kilograms 

A 11  other  fresh  meats,  per  100  kilograms 

Deer,  per  head 

Rice,  per  100  kilograms 

Flour,  etc..  per  100  kilograms 

Candles,  etc.,  per  100  kilograms , 


State  tax. 


I  Florin*. 
7.86 
1.40 
2.75 
4.91 
2.10 
3.75 
.62 
3.75 


Munici- 
pal tax. 

Florins. 

1.50 

.28 

^-     .37 

1.23 

.52 

.M 

.16 

.94 


Note.— To  this  tariff  20  per  cent,  is  added. 
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Every  vehicle  drawn  by  borses  and  every  horse  that  crosses  the  line 
into  the  city  pays  an  octroi  tax  of  4  kreatzers  for  each  horse. 

All  other  so-called  "  closed  cities  "  have  a  similar  tariff^  thongh  the 
rates  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  Vienna. 

The  stamp  tax. 

Every  written  document  imaginable,  from  a  simple  receipt  to  the 
*  written  decision  of  a  judge,  is  subject  to  stamp  duty.  The  tariff  of 
stamp  duties  fills  many  pages,  and  no  instrument  in  writing  which  in 
any  way  fixes  the  rights  or  obligations  or  duties  or  conduct  of  Austrian 
subjects  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  TheJ  testimonial  of  the  con- 
4lnct  of  servants  requires  a  stamp,  as  well  as  a  check  upon  a  bank. 

A  foreign  draft  can  not  legally  be  indorsed  by  the  payee  unless  the 
same  is  stamped  before  the  indorsement.  The  tax  is  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  directly  or  indirectly  involved  by  the  terms  of  the 
document.  Business  books,  such  as  ledgers,  journals,  and  cash-books, 
require  a  stamp  tax,  ihe  amount  of  which  is  governed  by  the  size  of 
the  paper.  Petitions  or  any  commuuication  addressed  to  any  public 
office  must  be  stamped ;  in  fact,  everything  except  a  letter  is  subject  to 
.  this  tax,  and  even  this  requires  a  stamp  if  it  contains  a  receipt  for  or  a 
request  to  pay  a  certain  account.  Documents,  such  as  deeds,  mort- 
gages, etc.,  must  be  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  values  conveyed, 
viz :  up  to  8,000  florins  with  a  stamp  from  7  kreutzers  to  25  florins,  and  for 
every  400  florins  exceeding  8,000  florins  with  a  stamp  for  florins  1.25. 
The  regulations  concerning  stamp  duties  are  very  voluminous  and  in- 
tricate, and  in  most  cases,  excepting,  of  course,  mercantile  papers,  such 
as  receipts,  checks,  and  drafts,  it  would  seem  as  if  legal  advice  was  re- 
quired to  ascertain  the  exact  stamp  prescribed  under  the  law.  The  vol- 
ume before  me  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  and  concise  compilation 
of  all  the  stamp  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  and  contains  over  300  pages 
quarto  on  the  subject.  The  stamp  tax  on  Austrian  newspapers  is  1 
kreutzer  and  on  foreign  papers  2  kreutzers  per  paper.  All  almanacs 
and  all  playing  cards  must  pay  a  stamp  tax. 

OTHER  INDIRBOT  TAXES. 

T(xx€»  on  titles  and  decorations. 

As  a  rule,  the  conferring  of  the  titles  of  nobility  and  of  other  titles  is 
connected  with  a  tax  as  follows: 

Florins. 

Title  of  .duke  or  prince  (Fiirst) 12,600 

**     **  count 6,300 

**    •'*  baron  (Freiherr) 3,150 

"     "  kuiffht 1,575 

"    **  nobleman  (simple) 1,050 

Combinations  of  coats  of  arms  (unio  armorum),  changing  or  improv- 
ing same  (melioratioarmorum),  and  the  issuing  of  a  heraldry  letter 
(Wappen brief)  are  also  subject  to  a  tax. 

The  conferring  of  the  title  of  secret  councilor  is  connected  with  a  tax 
of  630  florins,  and  of  title  of  chamberlain  with  a  tax  of  1,050  florins,  etc. 
Even  ministers  of  the  gospel  pay  this  tax;  in  case  of  promotion  to 
court  chaplain,  for  instance,  52.50  florins. 

All  public  officers,  when  their  salary  exceeds  300  florins  per  annum, 
pay  q.  tax  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  office  called  the  service  tax. 
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Most  of  the  decorations  are  couiiected  with  a  tax,  but  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  may  bestow  auy  decoration  free  of  all  tax,  and  very  frequently 
exercises  this  privilege. 

Tax  on  donations  and  legacies. 

Donations  daring  the  lifetime  of  both  parties,  if  made  to  a  relative, 
are  subject  to  a  tax  of  from  26  to  29  per  cent,  of  the  net  amount  of  the 
donation,  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  between  donor  and* 
ilonee;  in  all  other  cases  the  tax  is  33  per  cent,  of  the  net  amount  do- 
nated. 

Legacies  and  all  property  devised  by  will  or  acquired  by  inheritance, 
if  a  relative  is  heir  or  legatee,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  from  26  to  2I>  per 
cent.;  if  a  stranger  is  heir  or  legatee,  33  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  left  to  the  servant  of  the  testator,  when, 
if  the  legacy  does  not  exceed  an  annuity  of  50  florins  or  500  florins  in 
gross,  26  per  cent,  is  imposed  as  tax. 

Tax  on  State  lottery  bonds  {Stoats  lose). 

The  tax  on  all  prizes  or  premiums  drawn  on  Austrian  State  bonds  is 
20  per  cent.,  and  on  the  private  bonds  15  per  cent. 

Chamber  of  comme^'ce  ta^es. 

The  Vienna  chamber  of  commerce,  like  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
other  cities,  is  created  by  special  decree  of  the  Emperor.  It  acts  as  an 
advisory  board  to  the  minister  of  commerce,  and  has  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  city  in  charge. 

Questions  of  tariff"  are  generally  submitted  to  it,  but  its  report  and 
opinion  do  not  always  influence  the  Government.  For  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  this  corporation  and  paying  its  current  expenses  certain 
general  taxes  are  levied,  which  in  the  city  of  Vienna  amount  to  about 
57,000  florins  per  annum  in  round  figures.  The  chamber  is  represented 
by  one  member  in  the  Reichsrath  (diet),  and  I  presume  that  the  influence 
and  the  results  of  the  labor  of  this  representative  are  considered  the 
main  equivalent  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  chamber  enforced 
from  the  tax-payer. 

Registry  of  business  firms. 

Another  indirect  tax  results  from  the  law  providing  for  the  registry 
(Protocollirung)  of  business  firms.  A  certain  tax,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  business  represented  by  the  firm,  is  paid  at  the  time  of 
tbe  registry.  The  a<lvantages  derived  from  this  registry  are,  first,  an 
increase  of  the  firm's  credit  and  improvement  of  commercial  standii^ : 
and,  secondly,  the  exceptional  privilege  of  collecting  all  claims  based 
upon  drafts  and  promissory  notes  (Wechselschulden)  by  summary  pro- 
ci-edings.  A  firm  not  registered  must  resort  to  the  tedious  road  of  the 
usual  dilatory  proceedings.  The  advantage  is  obvious  and  at  times 
very  valuable.  The  disadvantage  resulting  from  registry  is  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent,  of  all  license  an(l  income  taxes  following  immediately 
upon  the  registry,  but  this  burden  is  borne  by  many  with  a  good  will, 
principally  because  a  registered  firm  finds  no  difficulty  in  discounting 
its  paper,  while  the  paper  of  a  non-registered  firm  goes  begging  about 
the  streets.  Bankruptcy  laws  as  applied  (o  registered  firms  are  excep- 
tionally severe. 
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TSE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATE  TAXES. 

Florins. 

The  total  amount  of  direct  taxes  ooUeoted  in  1885  was 96, 945, 000 

Indirect  taxes  known  as— 

Consumption  taxes,  etc •  90,494,000 

Stamp  taxes 17,600,000 

Taxes  and  fees  on  lej?al  documents 34,000,000 

Additional  taxes  on  traffic  in  distilled  spirits 1,2:^0,500 

Tolls 2,402,000 

Total 242,721,500 

The  total  expense  of  collecting  the  taxes  was : 

Florins. 

Direct  taxes 591,200 

Indirect  taxes,  known  as  consumption  taxes,  etc 13,049,420 

Stamp  taxes 373.0«i0 

Taxes  and  fees  on  legal  docnments 800,000 

Additional  tax  on  traffic  in  distilled  spirits 15,400 

Tollta^es 28,000 

Total 14,857.020 

THE  TAX-EOLL  OF  A  VIENKA  BUSINESS  MAN. 

As  an  example  of  the  burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  business 
men  of  limited  capital  and  very  moderate  income,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  taxroU  which  1  have  obttiined  permission  to  inspect. 

The  example  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  extraordinary  occurrence 
and  does  not  represent  the  maximum  rate  of  t«xes  imposed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rate  as  applied  to.  the  sum  of  net  receipts  is  fully  10  per  cent, 
lower  than  other  practical  examples  which  could  be  easily  furnished. 
The  tax-roll  inspected  includes  state  and  municipal  taxes.  The  tax- 
payer carries  on  the  business  of  a  printer  in  a  store  and  basement  situ- 
ateon  aby-street;  dimensions  of  store  about  25  by  50  feet;  annual  rental, 
2,750  florins ;  estimated  net  income  per  annum,  3,219  florins. 

Taxes  paid  in  1886. 

FlorhiB. 

School  tax 254.38 

Water  tax 27.50 

Night-watch  tax 22.00 

License  (Erwerbsteuer) 273.  (K) 

Chamber  of  commerce  tax 9.97 

Income  tax 249.28 

Personal  tax  paid  in  this  instance  by  employer  for  all  employes  receiving  a 

salary  over  600  florins  per  annam 165. 00 

Total 1 1,001.13 

or  very  nearly  32  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  net  income. 

THE  PBBSSUBE  OF    TAXATION    UPON    CERTAIN   LINES    OP    INDXJSTBY 

AND  BUSINESS. 

Unquestionably  the  Austrian  tax  system  favors  the  capitalist  and 
the  great  real-estate  owner,  and  the  heaviest  tax  burden  is  borne  by 
the  merchant  and  business  man  of  limited  means. 

The  capitalist  may  invest  his  millions  in  tax-free  securities  and  thus 
escape  taxation  almost  entirely.  If  he  dwells  in  a  palace  within  a  closed 
city  he  pays  a  house- rent  tax  on  its  rental  value;  if  his  estates  are  situ- 
ate in  the  open  country  he  pays  the  house-class  tax,  and  in  this  case  it 
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is  to  be  noted  that  the  wealthy  bondholder  i)ays  no  higher  rate  of  taxa- 
tion on  a  marble  edifice  containing  say  forty  rooms  than  the  owner  of  a 
common  brick  tenement  house  in  the  neighboring  village  with  the  same 
number  of  rooms,  because,  as  already  stated,  the  house-class  tax  is  levied 
according  to  the  number  of  i  nhabited  or  habitable  d  welling- roonis,  without 
reference  to  the  character  or  cost  of  the  building.  The  most  expensive 
stables  and  outbuildings,  though  they  cost  thousands  upon  thousands, 
are  free  of  tax  the  same  as  the  straw-thatched  barn  of  the  peasant.  A 
millionaire,  therefore  may  enjoy  the  possession  of  a  grand  establish- 
ment in  the  country,  a  castle  containing  forty  rooms,  by  paying  the 
comparatively  small  tax  of  220  florins  per  annum,  exactly  the  same 
amount  which  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn  has  to  pay  if  he  hapi>ens 

^  to  be  in  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  same  number  of  habitable  rooms. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn  pays 
a  large  license  tax  and  an  income  tax  besides,  both  of  which  the  man  in 
the  .castle  escapes  because  he  invested  his  millions  in  tax-free  securities 
and  is  not  compelled  to  carry  on  business  to  support  himself  and  family. 
If  a  large  park  surrounds  the  castle,  that  too,  in  most  cases,  is  free  of 
tax  because  it  is  unproductive,  while  the  garden  patch  in  the  rear  of 
the  village  inn  certainly  produces  something,  and  is  therefore  subject 
to  the  usual  levy  for  that  class  of  property. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  carry  the  comparison  any  further :  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  to  the  two  cases  mentioned,  there  is  little  uniiormity  in 
the  system  of  taxation  under  consideration.  But  the  tax-payer  who 
carries  the  heaviest  burden  is  the  small  merchant  and  business  man 
generally  who  carries  on  business  in  one  of  the  "  closed  cities'^  like  Vi- 
enna. First  of  all  he  pays  indirectly  a  house-rent  tax  of  45  irer  cent, 
of  the  actual  rental  value  of  his  dwelling,  because  the  ownerof  the 
tenement  building  takes  good  care  to  place  his  rent  high  enough,  so 
that  he  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  tax,  of  45  per  cent,  to  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  especially  in  Vienna  the  rents  of 
the  small  flats  fit  for  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes  are  unreasonably 
high.  Next  he  pays  his  license  tax,  to  be  fixed  by  the  tax  oflBcers  at  a 
rate  decided  by  them ;  then  the  pays  a  tax  on  his  net  income  amounting 
to  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  again  as  the  tax  officers  may  decide ;  then 
the  chamber  of  commerce  comes  in  for  its  share  of  taxes,  and  after 
this  follow  the  indirect  taxes,  principally  the  consumption  tax,  which 
raises  the  price  of  his  meat,  his  bread,  his  candies,  his  beer,  his  wine, 

■  in  fact  everything  he  puts  upon  his  table  or  into  his  kitchen.  Even  the 
oats  and  hay  which  he  feeds  to  his  horses  (if  his  business  requires  him 
to  keep  horses),  down  to  the  straw  for  their  bedding,  is  raised  in  price 
by  the  consumption  tariff  line  drawn  around  these  so-called  "closed 
cities." 

As  an  inevitable  consequence  Vienna  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Many  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  shape  of  good  healthy  food  are  so  dear  that  they  are  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means.  A  mechanic  or  a  clerk 
or  a  public  functionary,  with  a  salary  of  barely  1,000  florins  per  annum, 
rarely  sees  a  roast  on  his  table.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  high  prices 
of  rents  and  provisions  have  been  the  principal  factors  in  shaping  the 
habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people.  Among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  there  is  little  home  life.  The  dwellings  are  so  small  and  pinched 
that  family  gatherings  and  invitations  to  friends  are  impracticable, 
and  the  coffeehouse  and  cheap  restaurants  and  public  gardens  are  re- 
sorted to  for  social  intercourse  as  well  as  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
thousands  manage  to  make  a  supper  out  of  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  slice  of 
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bread,  because  more  thau  one  substantial  meal  at  their  own  houses  is  quite 
beyond  their  means.  These  and  many  other  unavoidable  deductions 
may  be  drawn  from  that  dry  line  of  figures  giving  the  statistics  of 
taxation  in  the  Empire  of  Austria. 

Edmund  Jussen, 

Consul' OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna.  April  30,  1887. 


BOHEMIA. 

REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  EAWE8, 

Taxes  are  here  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect. 
direct  governmenal  taxes. 

Direct  taxes  are  based  upon  the  real  or  estimated  income  and  are 
divided  as  follows:  (1)  Land  taxes,  (2)  house  taxes,  (3)earning  tax,  and 
(4)  income  tax.  *  • 

Land  iaaes. — Land  taxes  are  those  paid  to  the  government  for  the  use  of 
land  (law  dated  May  24, 1869).  According  to  this  law  there  was  first  esti- 
mated the  net  proceeds  of  the  production  surface  of  different  commu- 
nities, and  then,  by  adding  these  figures,  there  was  obtained  the  total 
proceeds  of  all  communities  represented  in  the  Senate.  According  to 
the  result,  as  determined  above,  were  fixed  the  yearly  land  taxes  which 
amount  to 37,500,000  florins  for  all  statesfor  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  This 
amount  is  divided  in  proportion  among  the  different  states  and  commu- 
nites  and  the  percentage  thus  ascertained.  This  amounts  at  present  to 
22.7  per  florin. 

At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  a  reexamination  takes  place,  and  the 
total  amount  of  land  taxes  and  the  percentage  are  again  ascertained. 

The  town  of  Reichenberg  paid  for  1887  the  amount  of  1,683.31  florins 
upon  the  net  proceeds  of  7,447.47  florins,  which  amount,  however,  does 
not  quite  correspond  with  the  22.7  per  cent,  as  there  are,  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  one  rate  to  another,  some  favors  allowed  by  law 
to  land-owners  who  have  to  pay  higher  taxes  than  they  paid  under  former 
conditions. 

It  should  be  also  stated  that  the  Government  grants  to  land  which 
becomes  unproductive  from  the  action  of  the  elements  exemption  from 
taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  to  new  plantations  of  forests  such 
exemption  tor  twenty-five  years. 

House  ta^es. — House  taxes  are  divided  into  so-called  house-rent  taxes 
and  house-class  taxes,  the  distinction  being  determined  by  the  fact  of 
houses  being  rented  or  non-rented  (self  used).  According  to  a  recent  decis- 
ion there  are  subjected  to  house-rent  taxes:  (a)  All  houses  situated  in 
communities  in  which  at  least  one-half  of  the  houses  and  residences  are 
rented;  or  (5)  those  which,  being  outside  of  such  communities,  are  yet 
wholly  or  partly  rented.  If,  however,  there  are  among  the  latter  houses 
which  contain  three  sets  of  apartments  which  are  used  by  the  owner 
himself  and  only  partly  rented,  they  are  subject-ed  to  class  taxes.  Sub- 
jected also  to  class  taxes  are  those  non-rented  houses  in  those  commu- 
nities which  do  not  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  (a)  in  regard  to  their 
138— No.  99 2 
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dwellings.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  some  commanities  are  only  sub- 
jected to  rent  taxes,  while  others  are  subjected  to  rent  and  class  taxes, 
or  to  the  latter  only. 

it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  capitals  of  diflPerent  States  and  the 
provincial  towns  as  well  as  larger  communities  are  included  in  the  rent- 
tax  class,  as  more  than  half  of  the  residences  are  rented,  while  only 
small  communities  belong  to  the  class-tax  class,  having  only  a  small 
part  or  none  of  their  residences  rented. 

House-rent  taxes  are  estimated  in  the  following  manner:  Every 
house  proprietor  lays  before  the  government  authority  a  statement, 
giving  the  amount  of  rent  he  receives  from  his  tenants,  or  if  he  uses  a 
part  of  his  house  himself,  to  add  an  amount  to  it  which  must  be  esti- 
mated from  the  rented  apartments.  These  statements  are  examined  by 
an  oflBcer  of  the  town  who  may  alter  any  found  incorrect. 

House-rent  taxes  are  of  two  kinds,  in  those  communities  in  which 
such  taxes  were  in  force  so  early  as  1820,  as  in  the  capitals  and  Bohe- 
mian watering  places,  there  will  be  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of 
rent  received,  15  per  cent,  for  repairs,  etc.,  and  upon  the  balance  a  tax 
of  26^  per  cent,  is  levied. 

In  those  communities,  however,  in  which  rent  taxes  have  been  in- 
trotluced  since  1850,  30  per  cent,  will  be  deducted  for  repairs  or  a  mor- 
tization  and  a  tax' of  20  per  cent,  levied. 

House-class  taxes  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  nnrented 
rooms  ot  a  house,  and  consist  of  sixteen  classes.  The  tax  for  one  apart- 
ment (sixteenth  class)  amounts  to  1.50  florins,  etc.,  up  to  the  highest  class 
with  36  to  40  apartments  (first  class),  which  pays  a  tax  of  220  florins.  For 
the  houses  whose  proprietors  are  compelled  to  pay  house  rent  taxes, 
those  which  are  not  mentioned  among  the  communities  as  per  (a)  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  class  taxes  must  be  fixed  according  to  the  tariff, 
and  the  rent  taxes  for  the  rented  rooms  are  prescribed  to  the  20  per 
cent,  of  the  rent  received. 

But  the  amount  for  both  these  taxes  together  must  not  be  Ichs  than 
the  class  taxes  for  all  the  apartments  of  the  house  according  to  the 
tariff. 

The  Government  allows  to  new  buildings  and  rebuildings  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during  which  time  there 
are  neither  house-rent  taxes  nor  house-class  taxes  to  pay;    The  owners 
of  such  houses  have,  however,  to  pay  5  per  cent,  taxes  on  the  amount 
.  of  rent  they  receive. 

In  Beichenberg,  where  only  the  house-rent  tax  exists,  the  same  amounts 
this  year  to  106,274.28  florins,  and  the  5  per  cent,  tax  for  houses  which  are 
free  from  house-rent  tax  to  4,589.86  florins. 

Earning  tdxes. — These  taxes  were  first  imposed  on  December  31, 
1812,  and  must  be  paid  by  all  independent  managed  concerns  which  are 
estimated  to  produce  a  profit. 

The  law  divides  these  taxes  in  four  different  trade  classifications,  as 
follows:  (1)  Licensed  factories  and  wholesale  concerns ;  (2)  other  trade 
undertakings;  (3)  art  and  trade;  (4)  private  teaching,  trade  negotia- 
tions, and  tne  forwarding  of  persons  and  goods. 

In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  categories  exist  again  certain  tax 
rates  which  are  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  population  after  four  class- 
ifications, as  follows: 

(a)  For  larger  capitals;  (5)  for  communities  of  4,000  inhabitants  and 
more ;  (c)  for  those  with  a  population  of  1,000  to  4,000  inhabitants ;  and 
(d)  for  places  with  less  than  1,000  inhabitants. 

In  each  of  these  classifications  exist  again  several  t^x  rates  which  are 
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fixed  acccrdiog  to  circumstaoces,  and  which  are  imposed  upon  various 
tirade  concerns  according  to  their  extension. 

For  concerns  included  in  the  first  category  none  of  these  classifica- 
tions in  regard  to  population  apply,  as  these  undertakings  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  same.  There  are  only  fixed  a  number  of  tax  rates  varjt 
ing  from  42  florins  to  15.75  florins. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  earning  tax  there  are  considered 
beside  the  population  of  the  place  the  nature  of  the  business,  the  cap- 
ital invested^  the  number  of  employes,  the  situation  of  the  business, 
personal  qualifications,  and  the  probable  productiveness  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  earning  tax  for  Reichenberg  for  18S7  amounts  to  42,759  florins, 
paid  by  2,322  contributors. 

Income  tcix. — This  tax  has  for  its  object  the  taxation  of  income  not  in- 
cluded in  the  land  or  house  tax,  and  furthermore  to  balance  the  pay- 
ment of  the  third  sort  of  income  (earnings)  among  the  contributors 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  productiveness  of  their 
basiness,  as  this  is,  in  consequence  of  the  great  varieties  of  the  earn- 
ings tax,  often  impossible  to  estimate. 

The  income  tax  is  divided  into  three  classes.  To  the  first  class  belong 
the  income  of  mines  and  foundries  and  the  profits  of  leasehold. 
•  The  second  class  includes  salaries  and  other  benefits  which  are  paid 
by  the  Government,  districts,  towns,  or  private  persons  j  also  pension 
incomes  of  authors,  doctors,  etc.,  yeceipts  from  "support  establish- 
ments" and  life-insurance  companies. 

Taxes  of  the  second  class  are  levied  only  if  the  yearly  income  amounts 
to  more  than  630  florins. 

Assistants,  workmen,  soldiers,  oflficers,  etc.,  do  not  pay  any  taxes. 

The  third  category  includes  such  incomes  as  the  interest  on  loans  and 
claims,  liferents,  or  other  rents  drawn  from  capital,  as  long  as  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  second  class. 

The  estimation  of  the  income  tax  is  based  upon  the  statements  of 
the  individuals,  which  are  examined  by  commissioners  and  if  found 
wrong  they  are  rectified  by  them. 

The  rate  of  income  tax  for  the  first  and  third  class  is  5  per  cent., while 
the  rate  of  the  second  class  is  regulated  by  a  scale.  This  scale  com- 
mences with  an  income  of  630  florins ;  the  rate  for  an  income  over  630 
florins  to  1,050  florins  is  1  per  cent.;  from  1,050  florins  to  2,100  florins  is 
2  percent;  from  2,100 florins  to  3,150  florins  is  3  per  cent.;  and  so  on, 
1  per  cent,  additional  for  each  1,050  florins  more,  up  to  9,450  florins ;  the 
last  1,050  florins  of  which  pays  10  per  cent.  A  further  increase  of  the 
percentage  on  an  income  of  more  than  9,450  florins  is  provided  against. 

Those  undertakings  which  pay  according  to  the  third  and  fourth  trade 
classification  (see  above),  the  smallest  rate  of  earning  taxes,  are  free  from 
iDcx)me  tax.  All  other  contributors  of  the  earning  tax,  however,  are 
subjected  to  an  income  Itax,  which  is  estimated  on  a  basis  of  5  per  cent, 
of  the  average  income  of  three  years.  From  the  amount  of  the  income 
tax  is  to  be  deducted,  however,  the  amount  of  the  earning  tax,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  income  tax  over  that  of  the  earning  tax  is  the  amount  to 
be  paid. '  The  regulations  state,  however,  that  the  income  tax  must 
never  be  less  than  one-third  of  the  earning  tax,  and  if  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  same  must  be  raised  accordingly.  For  instance,  A  is  esti- 
mated to  pay  a  tax  upon  the  income  of  1,500  florins.  The  5  per  cent, 
income  tax  would  amount  to  75  florins;  he  pays  fin  earning  tax  of  42 
florins,  which  amount  is  deducted  from  the  75  florins,  and  he  has  to  pay 
therefore  an  income  tax  of  33  florins.     Were  A,  however,  estimated  to 
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pay  an  earning  tax  of  63  florins,  there  would  only  remain  12  florins  as 
an  income  tax,  which  amount  must,  according  to  the>  instructions  above 
referred  to,  be  raised  to  21  florins  (one-third  of  (>3  florins  of  the  eamiog 
tax).  In  the  latter  case  it  should  be  observed  A  would  be  estimated 
wy:h  too  high  an  earning  tax,  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
claim  a  reduction.  The  Government  collects,  besides  the  regular  income 
and  earning  tax,  also  a  special  additional  amount  as  high  as  the  regular 
tax,  i.  e.,  the  earning  and  income  tax  are  paid  double. 

Only  those  tax  contributors  of  the  first  class  who  pay  as  an  earning 
and  income  tax  together  not  more  than  30  florins,  and  those  of  the 
,  second  class  who  pay  an  income  tax  not  greater  than  30  florins,  are 
charged  with  an  additional  70  per  cent,  of  the  regular  tax. 

For  the  land  and  house  taxes  there  is  no  special  additional  amount 
to  pay.  The  yearly  proceeds  for  Eeichenberg  from  the  income  tax  alone 
amounts  to  about  97,300  florins. 

Land  taxes  must  be  paid  monthly  in  advance.  House  taxes  and  the 
5  per  cent,  of  these  hous^^s  which  are  free  from  taxes  must  be  paid 
quarteriy  in  advance,  commencing  with  the  1st  of  January.  The  earn- 
ing taxes  must  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July  of  every 
year  and  the  income  tax  quarterly,  conxmencing  with  the  31st  of  March. 
In  case  of  nonpayment  of  any  of  these  taxes  execution  may  take  place. 

The  above  taxes  are  governmental.    In  addition  to  these  the  inhab-< 
itants  are  called  upon  to  pay  county,  district,  and  town  taxes. 

COUNTY,   DISTRICT,   IND   TOWN   TAXES. 

The  estimation  of  these  county,  district,  and  town  taxes  is  based  upon 
the  land  taxes,  house  taxes,  earning  and  income  taxes,  the  latter  two 
kinds  of  taxes  including  the  special  additional  Government  taxes.  The 
houses  which  are  free  from  other  t>axes  have  to  pay  this  assessment  of 
taxes,  which  will  be  estimated  as  if  no  other  exemption  existed.  On 
the  other  hand  there  will  be  no  collection  of  taxes  from  the  houses  which 
are  tax-free  of  the  5  per  cent,  taxes. 

The  percentage  of  the  assessment  will  be  fixed  yearly  by  appointed 
representatives  according  to  requirements.  In  Bohemia  the  land  as- 
sessment, for  instance,  was,  in  1886,  35  per  cent,  of  all  direct  taxes,  and 
this  year  it  will  amount  to  35J  per  cent.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
district  assessments  in  those  States  where  autonomous  district  repre- 
sentatives exist. 

A  second  kind  of  district,  which  provides  only  for  the  most  necessary 
needs  of  the  schools,  particularly  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  are  the  school 
districts.  In  these  districts  are  collected  the  district  school  taxes.  The 
regulations  fixing  the  amounts  of  these  taxes  vary  in  the  several  States. 
In  Bohemia  it  is  the  rule  that  those  school  districts  which  can  not  cover 
their  needs  with  an  assessment  ot*  10  per  cent,  are  supported  by  the 
Government.  Such  support,  however,  is  not  granted  to  those  towns 
which  have  their  own  school  district  (Prague,  Eeichenberg,  and  Ko- 
niggratz),  which  must  pay  their  own  expenses. 

Any  community  in  Bohemia  has  the  right  to  levy  an  extra  assess- 
ment to  defray  expenses  for  building  or  repairing  public  school  build- 
ings, which  the  people  have  to  pay. 

Eeichenberg  collects  from  all  direct  taxes  a  school  assessment  of  12 
per  cent,  and  a  community  assessment  of  25  per  cent.  The  tax-payer 
of  Eeichenberg  has  then  to  pay —  , 

(1)  The  Government  taxes  for  land  or  houses;  taxes  for  a  trade  or 
other  source  of  income,  including  the  special  additional  taxes. 
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(2)  The  Bohemian  assessment  of  35J  per  cent. 

(3)  School  district  taxes  of  12  per  cent. 

(4)  To  the  community  an  assessment  of  25  per  cent,  based  on  the 
taxes  paid  the  Government. 

In  addition,  the  town  of  Reichenberg,  according  to  its  statutes,  is  en- 
titled to  a  special  assessment  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  rents.  This  tax  is 
paid  by  all  parties  who  rent  apartments  or  houses,  and  also  by  house 
owi\ers  for  the  rooms  which  they  themselves  occupy.  Those  parties 
who  pay  a  rent  of  not  more  than  25  florins  yearly  are  exempt  from  the 
above  tax. 

The  magistracy  collects,  besides  the  direct  taxes,  also  indirect  taxes ; 
the  latter  are  only  parid  for  special  occurrences  and  are  not  current 
taxes.  They  consist  of  fees  for  legal  documents  for  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  etc. ;  also  taxes  upon  eatables,  brandy,  spirits, 
pressed  yeast,  wine,  cider,  meat,  cattle,  sugar,  and  mineral  oil,  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  brandy,  spirits,  etc.;  tax  on  the  consumption  of  those 
articles  controlled  by  government  monopoly,  such  as  salt,  tobacco,  etc., 
also  exists,  as  well  as  one  upon  lotteries,  which  are  flourishing  institu- 
tions in  this  country.'  The  methods  of  making  the  aboVe  assessments 
are  too  varied  to  be  considered.  A  community  has  also  the  right,  after 
having  received  the  concession,  to  collect  a  tax  on  certain  extra  articles 
of  consumption.  Reichenberg  collects,  for  instance,  1  kreutzer  for  each 
liter  of  beer  sold  by  retail  and  3  florins  for  each  hectoliter  of  wine;  3 
kreutzers  for  each  bottle  of  wine ;  from  3  florins  to  8  florins  for  each  hec- 
toliter of  spirit*,  according  to  its  strength,  and  4.50  florins  p^r  hectoliter 
or  100  kilograms  for  those  spirits  which  can  not  be  measured  with  the 
alcoholometer. 

The  collection  of  the  direct  taxes  and  a  large  part  of  the  indirect 
taxes  is  made  by  imperial  tax  pfl&cers.  The  imperial  custom-houses 
collect  also  some  indirect  taxes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  are 
farmed  out.  The  imperial  tax  officers  collect  also  land  assessments,  and 
in  Bohemia  also  the  district  and  school  taxes,  without  charging  the  com- 
munities for  the  work.  Community  assessments  are  generally  collected 
by  community  authority.  Those  towns  which  form  their  own  adminis- 
trative districts,  as  Prague  and  Reichenberg,  have  to  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses of  collection  without  any  compensation  from  the  Government. 

John  B.  Hawes, 
Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commercial  agency, 

Beichenbergj  August  5, 1887. 
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Table  showing  expejtaes  and  provisions  for  expenses  of  the  town  of  Rcichenburg. 


Items. 


Ordinary   expenses. 

KxppQsosof  thoadminiBtrationin  gen- 
eral: 
Expenses  for  the  representatives  of 

the  town 

Salaries  to  clerks,  servants,  etc 

Pensions,  charities,  etc 

Fees  and  aocommodations 

Office  expenses 

Expenses  for  theproperty  of  the  town: 

Imperial  taxes 

Kepairing  buildings 

Theater 

Estates   

Marke  booth 

Town  revenne 

Paying  debts 

Interest  

Expenses  for  the  local  police : 

Cleaning  the  towp 

Investigation 

Public  parks 

Public  fighting 

Canals 

River  police 

Aqueduct 

Local  sanitary 

Market  police 

Fire  police 

Town  horses,  etc 

Expenses  for  humanity ,  etc: 

Donation  to  the  poor 

Donation  to  poor-hoose 

Donation  to  public  kindergarten, 

orphan  asylum,  etc 

Kindercartens 

Subscriptions  and  contributions. . . 

Cnlture  expenses 

School  expenses : 

Public  school 

Commercial  school 

Government  technical  school 

Various  other  expenses 


Expenses  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Government : 
Expenses  forrocmitingservicei^d 

conscription 

Military  qnartation 

Expenses  for  additional  horses 

Expenses  for  public  safety 

Various  expenses 

Total  ordinarj'  expenses 


Florins. 


Items. 


Extraordinary  expenses. 


Public  buildings 

Paying  debts   

Local  police  expenses 

Plans  for  the  town 

Buying  land  for  street  purposes. .. 
Different  extraordinary  expenses. 


Total  extraordinary  expenses. 
Total  expenses 


22,818 


7,400 

8,523 

120 

14,861 

1,000 

1,600 

1,341 

1, 890 

20 

1,987 

3.670 


Ordinary  provisions. 

Income  of  fees  and  contributions . 

Income  of  the  town  property : 

Theater 

Building 

rotates 

Market  booths 

•   Capital 

Net  proceeds  of  old  material . . 
Town  revenues 


I  Income  of  the  local  police: 

]         Building,street,  and  tiro  police. 

Sanitary  polie«^ 

I         Fines 


Income  of  all  kindor;;artcn 


Income  of  schools : 

Public  schools 

Commercial  schools.. 
Other  schools 


Florins. 


20,000 

49, 666 

6,000 

14,861 


»0,527 
280.972 


650 


0.175 

13,653 

1,874 

1,600 


20 
72,439 


95. 761 


545 
210 
400 


1,155 


42, 418 

14,000 
5,100 

150 
3,610 
2,068 

Income  of  the  service  rendered  to  the! 

24,928   I      Government: 
'         Compensation    for    recruiting    ex-' 


2,120 


13,136 
11, 344 
12.000 


36,480 


185 


25.660 
11,855 
2,350 

600 


40, 474 


penses . 
Mili 


lilitary  quartation  

Compensation  for  horfies 

Compensation  for  public  safety 


Different  incomes 

Total  ortliuary  i>rovisions 


Extraordinary  expenses. 
400  ii 

3,576   ;  Town  property  (forest) 

500  I 

16,383   I  Total  provisions 140,050 


1,800 


20,  859 


Total  amonnt  of  expenses ;      280,972 

1 ,  305    I  Total  provisions  for  exi>eus««s j      146, 050 


100,451 


Balance* 


134, 922 


*  This  balance  is  covered  by  a  25  per  cent,  tax  baswl  upon  all  direct  taxes  au'l  the  additiontl  tax 
fhrai  the  land  tax,  1,090  florins;  hoase-ront  tax,  12-1.000  tiorins;  oamiug*t.ix,  83,000  florins;  income 
tax.  167,000  florins— nmonnting  to  93,922  florins;  and  a  5  per  cent,  assessment  of  all  rent  paid,  which 
amounts  to  850,0u0  florins,  after  deducting  the  tax  for  empty  rooms,  41,000  florins,  makiDg  »  total  of 
134,922  florins. 
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HEPORT  OF  CONSUL  JONAS. 

The  Austrian  Empire,  of  which  Bohemia  forms  a  part,  has  an  area, 
exclusive  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and  its  dependencies,  of  about 
122,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  22^45,000  souls,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  showing  an  average  of  181  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  Bohemia  has  an  area  of  nearly  20,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,560,819  souls,  which  shows  a  density  of  278  inhabitants  to 
the  square  njile.  With  about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  Empire,  it 
contains  fully  one-fourth  of  its  aggregate  population. 

Being  on  the  whole  a  fertile  and  industrious  country,  Bohemia  bears 
rather  more  than  its  share,  in  proportion  to  area  and  population,  of  the 
imperial  taxation  of  Austria. 

IMPERIAL  TAXATION. 

The  imperial  or  national  taxation  in  Bohemia  is  regulated  by  the 
general  revenue  laws  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

I  shall  confine  myself  in  the  present  report  to  a  brief  statement  of 
the  nature  and  amount  of  those  taxes  as  levied  in  Bohemia. 

THE  DIRECT  TAXES  IN  BOHEMIA. 

I.  The  land  tax^  fixed  at  22.7  per  cent,  of  the  clear  profit  from  the 
yield  of  agricultural  landsforaperiod  of  fifteen  years,  beginning  January 
1, 1881,  which  profit  was  ascertained  by  the  imperial  central  commis- 
sion at  167,955,507  florins  for  the  whole  Empire,  and  at  the  figure  of 
50,831,770  florins,  or  30.81  per  cent,  of  the  whole  for  Bohemia,  the 
Austrian  florin  being  equal  in  value  to  about  38.5  cents.  Since  then 
a  readjustment  has  been  made  reducing  the  figure  for  Bohemia  about 
2,000,000  florins. 

II.  The  house  tax,  according  to  the  law  of  1882  subdivided  as  follows: 

1.  The  house  rent,  or  tenement  tax,  levied  in  the  following  manner: 
{a)  in  all  towns  where  at  least  one-half  of  all  the  separate  dwellings  , 
or  habitations  are  rented;  (b)  on  buildings  situated  outside  of  such 
towns,  which  are  wholly  or  partially  let  to  tenants,  excepting,  how- 
ever, buildings  containing  no  more  than  three  separate  dwellings,  and 
in  which  the  owner  resides,  letting  them  only  in  part  to  tenants. 

This  tax  is  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  clear  yield  of  the  rent,  after 
deducting  30  per  cent,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building. 

2.  The  classified  house  tax.  It  is  regulated  by  a  scale  dividing  the 
houses  into  sixteen  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  separate  dwell- 
ings they  contain.  The  first,  or  highest  class,  imposes  a  tax  of  220 
florins,  the  lowest  of  1.60. 

3.  The  5  per  cent,  tax  levied  .on  the  clear  profit  from  new  buildings, 
temporarily  exempt  from  other  taxation,  the  period  of  such  exemption 
being  twelve  years.  Permanently  exempt  from  taxation  are  churches, 
state  buildings,  barracks,  and  hospitals. 

III.  The  ia^  on  business, — The  different  businesses  or  occupations  are 
ranged  in  four  great  divisions,  in  which  the  tax  is  classified  according 
to  population. 

The  first  division  comprises  manufactories  divided  into  eight  classes, 
the  tax  ranging  from  42  florins  to  1,575  florins.  ' 

The  second  division  includescommercial  enterprises,  wholesale  houses, 
banks  and  institutions  of  credit,  insurance  companies,  railroads. 

Commercial  establishments  in  Prague,  the  capital  of  the  country,  are 
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ilivided  into  four  classes,  and  the  tax  ranges  from  52.60  fldrins  to  315 
florins.  In  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  4,000  there  are  three 
classes,  and  the  tax  ranges  from  42  to  105  florins.  In  towns  having  a 
population  between  1,000  and  4,000  there  are  also  four  classes,  and  the 
limits  of  tlie  tax  are  31.50  florins  and  84  florins. 

In  all  places  with  a  population  under  1,000  there  are  four  classes^ 
with  a  minimum  tax  of  2.10  florins,  and  a  maximum  of  16  80  florins. 

The  third  division  embraces  arts  and  trades.  In  Prague  they  are 
divided  into  eight  classes,  the  tax  ranging  from  3.15  florins  to  105 
florins:  in  the  other  towns  they  are  divided  according  to  the  above 
scale,  with  regard  to  population,  into  six,  five,  and  four  classes,  respect- 
ively, the  corresponding  limits  of  the  tax  being  3.15  florins  to  52.50, 
2.62^  florins  to  31.50,  2.10  florins  to  16.80. 

The  fourth  division  embraces  persons  engaged  in  services  as  teachers, 
carriers  of  persons  and  goods,  or  common  carriers,  and  as  middlemen 
to  facilitate  business.  Owners  of  educational  institutions,  private 
teachers,  music  teachers,  etc.,  are  taxed  in  Prague  from  3.15  florins  to 
12.60  florins ;  in  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants  or  over  from  2.10  florins  to 
4.20  florins. 

Middle-men  in  business  pay  in  Prague  from  40  to  210  florins;  in 
towns  of  4,000  people  or  more,  from  26.25  to  63  florins;  in  towns  with  a 
population  between  1,000  and  4,000,  10.50  florins  to  21  florins;  and  in 
all  other  places  5.25  florins  to  15.75  florins. 

Common  carriers  pay  in  Prague  from  8.40  florins  to  52.50  florins ;  in 
other  towns,  according  to  the  above  scale  of  population,  respectively, 
5.25  to  21  florins,  3.15  florins  to  15.75  florins,  and  2.10  to  8.40  florins. 

The  above  rates,  however,  only  represent  the  ordinary  amount  of  the 
(ax  according  to  the  original  levy;  but  there  is  now  also  an  extraordi- 
nary addition  levied,  equal  in  amount  to  the  above  figures,  actually 
doubling  the  tax,  except  in  cases  where  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  ordi- 
nary tax  on  business  and  the  income  tax  of  the  first  or  the  income  tax 
of  the  second  class  does  not  exceed  30  florins.  In  such  cases  the  extra- 
oi^dinary  addition  to  the  tax  on  business  is  only  seven-tenths  of  the 
ordinary  tax. 

IV. — The  income  tax. — It  is  designed  to  tax  that  income  which  is  not 
reached  by  the  land  and  house  taxes. 

The  incomes  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  Income  from  such  branches  of  business  as  are  subject  to  the  tax 
on  business ;  income  from  mines  and  foundries ;  income  from  rents. 

2.  Salaries  and  pay  of  officials  and  employes ;  the  income  of  artists, 
authors,  physicians,  private  teachers,  etc.;  incx)me  of  religious  orders, 
from  foundations,  and  public  funds. 

3.  Income  from  interest  on  loans,  except  such  loans  as  are  secured  by 
mortgage  on  taxable  real  estate;  income  from  annuities. 

This  tax  is  assessed  annually  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  in- 
comes of  the  first  and  third  classes ;  1  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  the  second 
class  from  630  to  1,000  florins;  and  then  1  per  cent,  more  on  every  in- 
crease of  1,000  florins,  until  the  limit  of  10  per  cent,  is  reached,  which 
the  tax  can  not  exceed. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  business,  there  is  levied  an  extraordinary , 
addition,  equal  in  amount,  by  which  the  actual  tax  is  doubled. 

Tax-payers,  however,  whose  tax  on  business  and  income  tax  of  the 
first  class  or  income  tax  of  the  second  class  do  not  exceed  30  florins  in 
the  aggregate,  pay  an  extraordinary  addition  of  only  seven-tenths  of 
the  ordinary  income  tax. 

Exempt  from  the  income  tax  are,  in  the  first  class,  the  incomes  from 
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arts,  trades,  private  instraction,  aad  from  the  carrying  trade  of  those 
persons  who  are  put  ia  the  lowest  class  of  business  tax-payers ;  in  the 
second  class,  salaries  and  fixed  incomes  under  630  iiorins;  in  the  third 
claAS,  the  incomes  from  deposits  in  savings  banks,  the  interest  from 
capital  and  securities,  when  the  annual  income  of  the  persons  drawing 
the  same  does  not  exceed  315  florins. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  raised  in  Bohemia  for  the  im- 
perial treasury  in  the  year  1886  was  the  following: 

Florins. 

Land  tax 11,226,450 

Hoase-rent  tax 4,558,027 

Classified  house  tax 1,2S5,463 

Five  per  ceat.  house  tax 238,797 

Tax  on  business 3,112,941 

Income  tax 5,299,356 

Penalties  for  delinquent  taxes 93,779 

Interest  on  delayed  taxes 72,352 

Total 25,892,165 

The  entire  amount  of  direct  taxes  raised  in  the  Austrian  Empire  in 
the  same  year  being  101,458,824  florins,  the  percentage  borne  by  Bo- 
hemia is  about  26,  and  the  amount  per  head  of  population  nearly  4.80 
florins. 

INDIBECT  TAXSS. 

I.  The  excise  or  tax  on  consumption  ( Verzehrungssteuer).  This  tax  is 
levied,  as  a  rule,  upon  wine,  cider,  beer,  spirits,  meat,  beetroot  sugar, 
since  September  1, 1882,  on  mineral  oil  produced  by  refining,  the  density 
of  which  does  not  exceed  870.001  of  the  density  of  pure  water;  finally, 
since  October  1, 18S4,  on  pressed  yeast  of  spirits.  In  Prague,  which  is 
called  a  *'  closed  city,^  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  "  open  country," 
some  additional  articles  of  consumption  are  subject  to  this  tax,  as  will 
be  seen  further  on. 

The  rate  of  the  excise  is  not  equal.  In  Prague  it  is  higher  than  in 
the  open  country.  In  many  cities  and  towns  a  communal  addition  to 
the  general  tax  is  raised  for  local  purposes,  but  only  on  articles  con- 
sumed in  the  respective  city  or  town.  • 

The  tax  is  paid  either  at  the  time  of  the  manufacture  of  the  taxable  ar- 
ticle or  at  the  time  when  it  is  carried  across  the  tax  line  of  a  closed  city 
(namely  Prague),  and  sometimes  at  a  time  nearer  the  actual  consump- 
tion of  such  article. 

Wine  and  cider  pay  no  tax  when  sold  at  wholesale,  that  is,  in  quanti- 
ties exceeding  1  "eimer,'^  equal  to  about  12  gallons,  or  in  quantities  of 
at  least  50  bottles  put  up  in  baskets  or  boxes.  Retailers  pay  the  wine 
tax  at  the  following  rates :  In  Prague,  per  hectoliter,  3.18  florins ;  in  the 
open  country,  per  hectoliter  2.97  florins,  the  hectoliter  being  equal  to  26^ 
gallons  of  wine  measure,  and  1  florin  being  equal  to  about38.5  cents.  Ar- 
tificial wines  are  subject  to  the  tax  in  Prague  only.  The  tax  on  beer  is 
levied  on  the  quantities  brought  to  the  cooler,  according  to  the  percent- 
age of  extract  contained  in  the  beer- wort,  and  ascertained  by  the  official 
saccharometer  at  14^  R,  before  fermentation.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
is  16.7  kreuzers  on  each  degree  of  the  reported  extract  from  every  hec- 
toliter of  the  beer-  wort.  Special  permission  is  necessary  to  manufacture 
beer- wort  over  20  degrees  of  the  saccharometer,  and  a  watering  of  the 
produced  beer-wort  is  not  allowed. 

In  Prague  there  is  levied  an  additional  tax  of  7  kreuzer  to  each  de- 
gree of  the  saccharometer.    Beer  brought  into  Prague  pays  70*kreuzer 
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per  hectoliter.  Oq  beer  carried  out  of  Pragae  there  is  a  restitution  of 
74  kreuzer  per  hectoliter;  on  beer  exported  abroad  ia  quaatities  of 
at  least  1  hectoliter,  the  tax  of  16.7  kreuzer  is  paid  back,  or  there  is  a 
drawback  paid  of  1  florin  50  kreuzer  per  hectoliter,  regardless  of  the 
strength  of  the  beer-wort  from  which  it  was  made. 

The  tax  on  spirituous  liqiiors  is  11  kreuzer  on  every  hectoliter  and 
every  degree  of  alcohol,  according  to  the  prescribed  centigrade  alcohol- 
ometer, and  is  paid  at  the  time  of  manufacture.  The  same  tax  is  levied 
on  vinegar  when  produced  from  fermented  mash  by  distillation,  accord- 
ing to  its  alcoholic  strength.  If  the  production  of  pressed  yeast  is 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  liquors  or  vinegar,  30  per  cent,  is 
added  to  the  above  tax  rate. 

A  drawback  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax,  with  an  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  to  cover  expenses,  is  paid  to  the  exporters  of  liquors  in 
quantities  of  no  less  than  25  liters. 

A  similar  drawback  is  paid  on  such  liquors  as  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  which  do  not  enter  into  human  consumption. 

The  tax  on  sugar  made  from  beet-root. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  of  indirect  taxation  in  Bohe- 
mia, considering  that  of  the  212  beet-root  sugar  manufactories  which 
existed  in  the  whole  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  during  the  campaign 
of  1885-^86,  137  were  loc«jited  in  Bohemia  alone. 

The  tax,  in  fact,  is  not  levied  on  sugar,  but  on  the  beet  used  in  its 
manufacture  at  the  rate  of  80  kreuzer  per  metrical  centner  or  100  kilo- 
grams of  beet;  l  kilo  being  equal  to  2.2  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  is  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
of  beet  in  weight,  and  from  1  metrical  centner  or  100  kilograms  of  raw 
sugar  there  is  produced  87.5  kilograms  of  refined  sugar.  The  tax'on  1 
metrical  centner  of  raw  sugar  is  therefore  about  7  florins  20  kreuzer, 
and  on  refined  sugar  8  florins  22  kreuzer. 

The  drawback  on  exports  is  8  florins  40  kreuzer  per  metrical  centner 
of  raw  sugar,  containing  88  to  02  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter,  and  9 
florins  40  kreuzer  per  metrical  centner  of  raw  sugar  containing  over  92 
per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  On  refined  sugar  the  drawback  is  11.65 
florins  per  metrical  centner.  Consequently  there  is  a  clear  bonus  paid 
on  the  exportation  of  sugar  from  1.20  florins  to  about  3.33  florins  per 
metrical  centner. 

So  far  the  system  of  taxing  the  production  of  sugar  would  seem  to 
be  very  advantageous  to  the  producer  or  exporter;  and  yet  complaints 
about  the  unjust  and  burdensome  character  of  the  system  are  quite  gen- 
eral in  Bohemia.  This  is  explained  by  the  following  corollary  of  this 
tax  law;  the  imperial  treasury  exacts  a  fixed  amount  as  the  clear  pro- 
ceeds of  the  stigar  tax,  and  an  eventual  shortage  must  be  covered  by  an 
additional  tax  levied  upon  the  sugar  manufacture.  The  subjoined  fig- 
ures relative  to  the  ^'  sugar  campaign"  of  1885-'86  (which  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  fiscal  year)  will  make  it  plain. 

During  that  period  1(5,086,407  metrical  centners  of  beet  were  used  up 
in  the  Bohemian  sugar-mills,  on  which  a  tax  of  12,869,126  florins  was 
paid ;  the  amount  of  10,724,647  florins  was  returned  as  a  drawback  on 
exported  sugar,  being  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  tax.  But  in  order  ta 
raise  the  amount  due  the  imperial  treasury  an  additional  tax  of  about 
42  kreuzer  per  metrical  centner  was  levied,  amounting  in  all  to  G,727,J:t77 
florins.  Consequently  the  actual  amount  of  tax  paid  on  sugar  manu- 
factured in  Bohemia  was  19,597,003  florins ;  deducting  the  drawback^ 
it  leaves  8,872,350  florins  as  the  actual  receipts  of  the  treasury. 
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Daring  the  "sugar  campaiga^  of  1886-'87,  the  oatput  was  much 
greater,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sabjoined  figures : 

Metrical  oentnor. 

Beet  used  in  the  mannfactare 27,974,784 

Sugar  prodaced 3,077,226 

Tax  paid :  22,379,827 

Sngar  exported 1,141,740 

Drawback  on  exports 10,732,438 

Additional  tax  (estimate) 7,200,000 

Total  amount  of  tax  about 29,579,827 

The  complaint  is  that  the  tax  does  not  bear  equally  on  all  manufac- 
tories. 

1.  It  is  paid  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  "diffusers,''  ascertained 
and  fixed  by  a  commission  at  the  start  of  the  campaign,  but  the  capacity 
of  some  diffusers  may  be  increased  beyond  the  legal  limit  by  a  different 
arrangement,  and  the  "quotient"  of  the  filling  raised,  so  that  one  factory 
actually  pays  about  80  kreuzer  per  metrical  centner  of  beets,  another 
perhaps  only  72  kreuzer. 

2.  The  quality  of  beets  is  also  different.  The  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  varies  between  11  and  15.  At  11  per  cent,  there  can  be  made  1 
kilogram  of  sugar  from  9.1  kilograms  of  beets,  on  an  ideal  calculation, 
regardless  of  losses ;  at  15  per  cent,  the  result  is  1  kilogram  of  sugar 
from  6.7  kilograms  of  beets,  consequently  a  tax  of  80  kreuzer  on  a 
metrical  centner  of  beets  having  11  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  is 
equal  to  7.27  florins  on  a  metrical  centner  of  sugar,  whereas  at  15  per 
cent,  of  saccharine  matter  it  makes  only  5.33  florins.  On  a  quantity  of 
say  250,000  metrical  centners  of  beets  worked  up  in  a  sugar  mill  it  makes 

^a  difference  in  the  tax  of  48,000  florins,  which  is  very  great. 

3.  The  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  has  not  yet  reached  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  to  be  carried  on  without  any  loss  of  saccharine 
matter.  This  loss  may  be  different  according  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  mill.  One  mill  works  with  a  loss  perhaps  of  1.5  per  cent,  of  sugar 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  beets;  another  with  a  loss  of  2.5  per 
cent.,  so  that  in  the  first  case  the  mill  pays  a  tax  of  10  kreuzer  on  every 
metrical  centner  of  beets  for  sugar  whicb  is  not  produced;  in  the  second 
case  it  pays  16.(5  kreuzer;  in  other  words,  if  250,000  metrical  centners 
of  beets  are  used,  the  mill  pays  a  tax  of  25,000  florins  on  its  actual  l6ss 
in  the  first  case,  and  44,000  florins  in  the  second  case. 

4.  Some  sugar  mills  are  prepared  to  reduce  molasses  to  sugar  by 
means  of  strontianite,  or  by  Stephen's  method  of  extraction,  or  other- 
wise.   Tbey  do  not  ])ay  any  tax  on  this  sugar;  yet,  on  exporting  it, 

"they  receive  the  drawback,  and  all  other  sugar  mills  have  to  contribute 
through  the  additional  tax  to  make  good  this  bonus. 

A  change  in  the  taxation  of  the  sugar  industry  is  now  under  consid- 
eration, touching  also  the  mode  of  payment.  The  present  tax  is  paid 
6ne  month  in  advance,  either  in  cash  or^by  draft;  by  the  new  plan  it 
would  only  be  paid  when  the  product  is  taken  from  the  mill ;  that  is,  sold. 
Sugar,  therefore,  could  be  sold  with  much  more  security  than  at  present, 
when  th3  seller  does  not  know  whether  he  sold  with  profit  or  at  a  loss, 
being  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  the  additional  tax,  which  is  only  fixed 
at  the  close  of  each  campaign  (August  1). 

The  tax  on  meat  is  levied  on  all  beasts  slaughtered  for  the  market  and 
all  meats  for  sale.  The  amount  to  be  paid  is  fixed  either  by  agreement 
between  the  revenue  officers  and  the  respective  business  men  at  a  given 
place,  or  the  tax  is  collected  by  the  revenue  officers  according  to  the 
prescribed  tariff',  or  its  collection  is  rented  for  a  fixed  amount. 
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The  tariff  tor  the  open  country  classifies  the  tax  on  meat  according 
to  population.  The  first  class  embraces  all  places  with  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants ';  the  second  class  all  places  with  10,000  to  20,000  in- 
habitants; the  third  class  all  other  places. 

The  rate  of  the  tax  in  the  first  class  is  double  the  rate  in  the  third 
class,  and  the  second  class  hplds  the  middle  between  the  two. 

Florins. 

Oxen,  steers,  cows,  and  calves  over  one  year  old,  pay  in  the  first  class 5. 04 

Calves  under  one  year 84 

Sheep  aqd  goats 32 

Lambs  not  over  14  kilos , 21 

Young  pigs  from  5  to  19^  kitos * 63 

Pigs  over  19i  kilos 26 

Fresh  meat,  that  is,  parts  of  beasts  slaughtered  for  food 1.87 

The  city  of  Prague  has  its  own  scale. 

The  tax  on  pressed  yeast  and  on  mineral  oil  in  Bohemia  is  of  small 
moment. 

The  actual  result^s  of  the  tax  on  consumption  in  the  year  1886  are 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  obtained  from  the  Imperial  and  royal 
central  revenue  bureau  of  Bohemia: 

Florins. 

Wine  and  cider 46,383 

Beer 9,273,639 

Spirituous  liquors  and  pressed  yeast 2,676,448 

Beet-root  sugar 29,253,536 

Meat 677,418 

Mineral  oil' 1,127 

Rent.... 956.574 

Total 1 42,885,1^ 

Returned  taxes 1,226,892 

Incidental  expenses 3,563 

1,230,455 


41,654,670 

The  average  amount  of  the  tax  on  consumption  for  each  inhabitant 
was  7  50  florins. 
11.  License, — Since  October  1, 1881,  there  is  a  license  imposed— 

(1)  Upon  the  sale  of  ardent  liquors  by  the  glass,  in  dram-shops, 
which  is  paid  half  yearly  in  advance.  It  is  a  very  moderate  Ucense 
and  graded  according  to  population,  as  shown  by  the  following  scale: 

In  places  tvitli —  Florins. 

Less  than  500  people 5 

Less  than  500  to  2, 000  people 10 

Less  tban  2,000  to  10,000  people 20 

Less  than  10,000  to  20,000  people , 30 

Less  than  20,000  to  100,000  people 45 

In  Prague 50 

(2)  Retail  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors  sold  in  quantities  of  at  least 
one-eighth  liter,  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  pay  two-fifths  of  the 
above  license  rates;  dealers  selling  in  closed  vessels  or  bottles,  in  quan- 
tities of  1  liter  or  less,  pay  one-fourth  of  the  above  rates. 

(3)  Keepers  of  hotels,  inns,  boarding-houses,  coffee-houses^  and  the 
like,  selling  liquors  by  the  glass  or  in  bottles  of  not  over  1  liter,  pay 
one-fifth  of  the  above  rates,  provided  that  the  amount  of  this  license 
must  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  their  tax  on  business: 

Fiorina. 

License  collected  in  1880 344.28G 

Expenses - 4,997 

Netamount  of  license  in  1886 ^-        339,289 
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III.  Imposts  and  dues^  to  which  are  subject  sales  and  conveyances  of 
property,  records  and  judgments,  notarial  acts,  appointments  to  certain 
offices  and  benefits,  commissions  of  lawyers,  notaries,  agents,  brokers, 
Butails,  liens  and  privileges,  deposits  : 

Florins. 

Amount  collected  in  1886 8,254,652 

Expenses --J 225,189 

Netsarplns 8,029,463 

IV.  Stamp  taxes, — Subject  to  the  stamp  tax  are  play  cards,  almanacs, 
newspapers  (one  krenzer  per  copy),  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  accounts 
and  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  promissory  notes,  business  books,  etc. : 

Florins. 

Amount  coUected  in  1886 4,835,726 

Expenses 67,512 

Net  surplus 4,768,214 

V.  Tobacco  monopoly.— -A  considerable  amount  of  indirect  taxes  is 
raised  by  means  of  monopolies,  of  which  the  leading  one  is  tobacco: 

Florins. 

Receipts  from  sale  of  tobacco  in  1886 20,670,085 

Expenses 305,033 

Net  receipts 20,365,052 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Bohemia  was  equal  to  3.60  florins  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  about  28  per  cent, 
of  those  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  manufacturing  expenses,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  general  revenue  law,  make  32  per  cent,  of  those 
of  the  gross  receipts. 

VI.  Duties  on  imports  in  1886  showed  the  following  figures : 

Florins. 

Amount  received 10,234,356 

Expenditiue : 

Drawback  of  tax  on  liquors 492,999 

Drawback  of  tax  on  beer 172,665 

Drawback  of  tax  on  sugar 6,622,666 

Total  of  drawback 7,2H8,330 

Amount  of  duty  returned _..       I:i2,848 

Securitjr  returned 52,395 

7,47^573 


Clear  surplus  of  receipts 2,760,783 

Vll.  Tolls  on  roadSy  bridges^  and  rivers  showed  in  1880  the  following 
figures : 

Fiorina. 

Receipts 606,902 

Expenses 980 

Ncti-eccipts 605,922 

Beeapitulation  of  indirect  taxes  raised  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1886  for  the  Imperial  Aus- 
trian treasury. 


Qrofts. 

Net.      . 

FloHnt. 

FloHns. 

42,885,125 

41, 654, 970 

344,286 

339,289 

8, 254, 652 

8, 029, 463 

4. 8J5,  726 

4,768,214 

20. 670,  085 

20, 365. 052 

10, 234,  356 

2. 760, 783 

mQ,  902 

609,922 

Tax  on  consumption . 

Liccnso 

ImpoAlH  and  does 

Stamp  taxi'8 

Tobacco  monopoly  . . . 
I>ntie8  on  iiuports  ... 
Tolls 


Total 1  87,831,132       78,523,393 
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The  amount  raised  from  indirect  sources  is  about  15.80  florins  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  the  proportion  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  • 

Direct  taxes  in  1886 ^ 24.80 

Indirect  taxes  in  1886 75.20 

100.  Qi* 

Such  is  the  exhibit  made  by  the  central  revenue  bureau,  which  at 
the  same  time  gives  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  the  imperial  revenue  bu- 
reaus in  Bohemia  at  1,057,549  florins. 

But  the  amount  of  indirect  taxation  Is  somewhat  overstated,  as  it  in- 
cludes the  entire  receipts  from  the  tobacco  monopoly.  Estimating  the 
expenses  of  production  at  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  as  stated 
above,  the  actual  amount  of  the  tax  on  tobacco  would  be  a  little  over 
14,000,000  florins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  above  expose  does  not  include  the  salt  monop- 
oly and  the  receipts  of  the  State  lottery. 

The  sale  of  salt  being  free  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
consumed  in  Bohemia  and  the  receipts  therefrom,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  in  the  whole  empire. 

The  entire  receipts  were  in  round  numbers  20,000,000  florins,  the  ex- 
penses of  production  2,600,000  florins,  hence  the  gross  receipts  in  Bo- 
hemia about  5,000,000  florins. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  lottery  in  the  whole  empire  were  in  1886 
about  20,000,000  florins,  to  which  Bohemia  contributed  20  per  cent.,  or 
about  4,000,000. 

Provincial  and  local  taxation  is  based  mainly  upon  the  direct  imperial 
or  national  taxation.  The  revenue  necessary  for  provincial  and  district 
purposes  is  raised  by  an  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  levied  for  the  im- 
perial treasury.  In  1886  this  taxation  showed  the  following  actual  re- 
sulti^:  (1)  Addition  of  35  per  cent,  for  provincial  purposes,  9,725,547 
florins.  (2)  Addition  for  district  purposes  of  various  percentage  in 
different  districts,  3,265,476  florins.  (3)  Addition  for  school  purposes, 
also  varying  in  percentage,  2,337,329  florins.  Total  (an  addition  of 
59.20  per  cent.),  15^328,352  florins. 

The  local  taxes  are  raised  by  similar  additions  to  the  direct  imperial 
taxes ;  further,  when  authorized  by  special  permission  of  the  provincial 
authorities,  by  taxing  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  different  other  articles.  The  total  amount  of  such  local  taxation 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  it  may  be  approximately  stated 
for  the  year  1886  at  the  following  figures : 

Florins. 

City  and  town  additions 5,800,000 

Local  school  additions 2,000,000 

Local  excise 2,000,000 

Total 9,800,000 

The  provincial  and  local  taxation  is  consequently  about  equal  in 
amount  to  the  direct  taxes  raised  for  the  imperial  treasury.  The  total 
amount  of  all  taxes  levied  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1886  reaches  the 
figure  130,000,000  florins,  or  about  23.25  florins  per  capita. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OP  PRAGUE. 

The  city  of  Prague,  as  a  municipality,  has  a  population  of  180,000 
with  the  suburbs,  which  still  maintain  their  municipal  independence 
the  population  of  the  Bohemian  capital  reaches  the  figure  of  300,000 
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The  police  district  of  Prague  iucludes  all  the  subiubs,  and  the  police 
department  is  a  State  institution,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  city 
contributes  a  fixed  amount.  The  following  tables  show  the  expense 
and  revenue  account  of  Prague  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  year 

Table  shomng  expcMCS  and  inoome  of  ike  city  of  Prague. 


Ordinary  expen»e$. 

iVdmiDlBtrative  expenses 

Pen.sioQS 

Taxes  nnd  ilnes 

Does  for  ecclesiasl  ical  fuiictioDS 

Schools  and  edacational  institations,  ex- 
cept comraon  schools 

Bt-nevoient  institatious 

Unitary  ilopartment 

Public  safety : 

CuDtribution  to  police  Aind.  51,630 

City  jail 20,432 

Fii-o  department ^....  52,786 

Cleaning  of  sewers  and  streets 

Li^btiuK  of  streets  and  public  boildlngs 
Maintenance  of  sewers  and  streets.... 

Maintenance  of  water- works,  etc 

Maintenance   of    bridges  and    public 

realties 

Maintenance  of  public  parks 

Interest  on  city  debt 

Quartering  of  troops 

Sundries ^ 


Florins. 

498,285 

73,827 

44,350 

3,751 

220. 145 
187, 445 
50,574 


143,299 
255, 575 
58,122 
87.698 
100,593 

77, 303 
41,691 
600.969 
31.285 
24,160 


Total  ordinary  expenses 2, 449, 081 

Extraordinary  expenteM. 

New  buildings  and  laying  out  new  parks  41, 415 

Establishing  new  comnmnicstions 108, 685 

Sundry  expenses 215,294 

Sinking  fund 127,766 

488,160 
9.401 


Ordinary  income. 

Florins. 

Proceeds  fh)m  the  dty  realties 469.626 

From  indirect  city  taxes  and  dues 597i  ^80 

City  charges  or  fees 8,300 

Water  Ux 150,000 

Interest  from  capital  and  shares 22, 5 17 

Tuition,  except  common  schools 27, 787 

Permanent  quartering  of  soldiers 20, 403 

Compensations 67,678 

Income  of  local  police  fond 12,305 

Sundry  receipts 82,538 

Total  ordinary  income 1,465,034 


Total  extraordinary  expenses. 
Expenses  of  the  estate  of  Liebcn... 


Total  expenditure 2,946,642 


Extraordinary  income. 

Receipts  for  sold  realties 472,904 

SundiT  receipts 5,830 

Total  extraordinary  income 478,824 

Income  f roir  the  estate  of  Lieben 10, 590 

Total  inoome 1,951,448 


Balanee. 

Total expendifure 2,946,642 

Total  income 1,954,448 


992,194 


Deficit 

Accumolated  deficit  of  the  years  1884- 
1886  from  extraordinary  causes 299. 075 

Total  deficit 1,291,-^ 


1. 


To  cover  the  deficit  the  following  local  taxes  are  levied : 

Florins. 
Additions  to  tbe  direct  taxes — 

15  per  cent,  to  tbe  bouse-rent  tax  (2,521, 157  florins) 378, 174 

16  per  cent,  to  tbe  tax  on  business  exceeding  8  florins  40  kreutzer 
(319,726  florins) 51,156 

25  per  cent,  to  tba  income  tax  (1,595,992  florins) 398, 998 

2.  Special  tax  on  rent— 

3  per  cent,  on  rents  of  100  to  300  florins  (2, 928,63:^) 87,859 

0  per  cent,  on  rents  over  300  florins  (7,251,530  florins) 362, 577 

Total  from  additions  to  direct  taxes,  leaving  12,505  florins  to  be  • 

covered  by  savings 1,278,764 

Nature  of  the  indirect  taxes  and  dues. — ^The  most  important  items  of  this 
class  of  the  city's  revenue  are  the  local  additions  to  the  excise  or  tax 
on  consumption,  the  yield  of  which  amounts  to  448,674  florins,  and  the 
gate  or  pavement  toll  75,000  florins. 

The  city  of  Prague  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  general 
Government,  taking  upon  its^f  the  collection  of  the  excise,  the  road- 
toll  and  the  river-toll,  and  paying  a  fixed  amount  into  the  Government 
treasury.    This  agreement  is  renewed  every  three  years. 

The  estimate  for  the  present  year  shows  the  following  figures :  Ex- 
cise or  tax  on  consumption,  1,418,C74  florins  5  road-toll,  70,000  florins; 
river-toll,  50,000  florins. 
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FlQFins. 

Lighting 1,04» 

Heating 1,804 

Sundrios ..  .    10,984 


Total 171,717 
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Of  the  excise  the  city  pays  over  to  the  Government  970,000  florins, 
leaving  the  amount  stated  above  for  the  city  treasury*.  The  other  two 
items  go  to  the  Government  treasury  in  full. 

Coat  of  collection. — The  subjoined  table  shows  the  actual  expense  of 
the  collection  of  the  above-mentionpd  indirect  taxes  in  the  city  of 
Prague: 

Florins.  I 

1.  Salaries  of  officers 63.843  | 

Allowance  for  rent 8,906  i 

Dally  wages  of  men  employed 70, 602  ' 

Expenjboof  toll-gathering 7,685 

2.  Office  rent 6,622 

Printing  expenses 1,162  i 

The  whole  amount  collected  was  in  round  figures  1,600,000  florins ; 
consequently  the  cost  of  collection  equals  about  10.73  ])er  cent,  of  the 
collected  amount ;  hence  the  collection  of  the  said  indirect  taxes  appears 
to  be  comparatively  very  expensive. 

Mode  of  collection. — ^The  excise  or  tax  on  consumption  is  collected  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  or  tariff'  either  at  the  place  of  the  manufactures  of 
such  articles  as  are  subject  to  it,  or  at  the  ofiQces  established  on  the  city 
limits.  Only  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  the  city  limits  is  done  under 
the  above-mentioned  agreement  by  the  city  authorities,  whereas  the 
tax  on  the  manufacture  inside  the  city  limits  is  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  oflScers.  On  the  spirits  brought  to  Prague  only  the  city 
tax  is  levied,  the  Government  tax  being  paid  at  the  place  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

According  to  the  principle  underlying  the  taxation  of  consumption 
only,  the  articles  consumed  in  Prague  are  subject  to  the  tax,  hence  there 
is  a  drawback  paid  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  on  such  of  the 
taxed  aiticles  of  consumption  as  are  carried  out  of  Prague.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  principle,  however,  is  limited  to  beer,  flour,  bran,  and 
spirits.  Articles  in  transit  through  Prague  are  of  course  entitled  to 
the  same  restitution  of  the  tax. 

Of  road  toll  there  is  collected  from  every  head  of  harnessed  draft 
animals  entering  the  city  4  kreutzers,  and  from  every  head  of  driven 
animals  1  krouzer  or  J  kreuzer,  according  to  weight.  The  gate  toll  or 
pavement  tax  is  levied  to  the  amount  of  10  kreutzers  on  every  head  of 
draft  animals  entering  the  city  and  hauling  a  load  over  300  kilograms. 

The  taxes  collected  at  the  city  limits  are  daily  turned  over  to  the  cen- 
tral revenue  bureau. 

The  amounts  raised  within  the  city  are  adjusted  mopthly  between  the 
Government  and  the  city  revenue  bureau,  when  the  monthly  install- 
ment of  rent  is  paid. 

At  every  revenue  ofl&ce  special  rolls  are  kept  for  each  of  the  said 
t^xes,  in  which  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  entered,  and  a  corresponding 
card  handed  to  the  tax-payer,  who  must  pay  the  tax  to  the  receiver. 

The  taxable  article  is  then  inspected,  and  in  case  of  fraud  a  penalty 
equal  to  five  times  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  imposed.  The  control  of 
the  rolls  and  receipts  is  carried  on  at  the  central  revenue  bureau. 

The  scale  or  tariff  enumerates  hundreds  of  articles  of  common  con- 
sumption, classified  under  fifty  different  heads,  which  are  subject  to  the 
tax  in  the  city  of  Prague.  It  includes  all  Jtinds  and  grades  of  liquors, 
beer,  wine,  cider,  mead,  vinegar,  cattle,  and  all  beasts  for  slaughter, 
fresh  and  salted  meats,  smoked  meats  and  sausages,  ham  baked  in 
bread,  poultry,  wild  birds,  game,  fish  (fresh  and  salt,  and  prepared  in 
boxes),  shell-fish,  rice,  flour,  and  meal,  and  all  products  of  flouring 
mills,  bread  and  all  breadstuft's,  and  grain,  hay,  bran,  and  all  kinds 
of  feed,  straw,  long  or  chopped ;  vegetables  and  kitchen  stuff,  fruit  of 
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all  kinds,  fresh,  dry,  or  preserved ;  butter  ia  every  shape  and  all  kinds 
of  lard  aud  fat;  cheese,  eg'^s,  soap,  wax,  and  articles  made  therefrom; 
every  description  of  oil;  fuel  of  every  kind. 

At  the  head  of  this  revenue  department  there  is  a  so-called  adminis- 
trator, elected  b3'  the  board  of  aldermen,  who  draws  no  salary  for  his 
services.  At  the  central  office  there  are  employed  the  following  officers: 
One  treasurer  and  book-keeper,  1  chief  reviser,  i  revisers,  I  assistant,  3 
messengers. 

For  special  supervivsion  of  the  service:  One  chief  inspector,  1  comp- 
troller of  tolls,  and  2  inspectors  of  the  force. 

The  revenue  service  on  the  city  limits  requires  a  force  of  59  officers, 
29  superiors  inspectors,  109  inspector^,  and  13  tollmen. 

The  general  revenue  department  of  Prague. — The  revenue  department 
of  the  city  collects  all  the  imperial  direct  taxes,  as  well  as  the  provin- 
cial, local,  and  school  additions.  The  amount  thus  collected  in  1886 
was  7,^.53,771  florins.  The  cost  of  this  department  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows:  The  revenue  officers  proper,  36,158  florins  30  kreutzers; 
the  controlling  and  reporting  officers,  23,148  florins  93  kreutzers;  spe- 
cial charges  for  collecting  delinquent  taxes,  4,796  florins ;  in  all,  florins 
64,103.23. 

Hence  the  expense  of  collection  of  this  class  of  taxes  was  not  quite  9 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected. 

Burden  of  taxation, — The  tax  on  consumption  weighs  heavily  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  city's  population.  Being  levied  on  nearly  all  arti- 
cles of  common  consumption  and  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  increases 
the  cost  of  living,  which  increase,  even  though  it  may  be  small  in  its 
general  percentage,  is  felt  especially  by  the  working  classes  in  a  com- 
munity where  wages  are  low,  and  common  labor  is  paid  only  from  60 
kreutzers  to  I  florin  (about  25  to  39  cents)  a  day. 

Buildings  tor  dwelling  purposes  or  tenements  are  heavily  loaded 
with  taxation.  In  the  year  1886  there  was  raised  the  amount  of  3,631,- 
252  florins  56J  kreutzers  as  house-rent  tax,  including  the  provincial, 
local,  and  school  additions,  besides  the  special  rent  tax  of  445,695 
florins  13J  kreutzers;  in  all,  a  tax  of  4,076,947  florins  70  kreutzers  on 
tenement  buildings.  The  whole  income  from  the  rent  of  such  buildings 
having  been  10,180,163  florins,  the  tax  actually  exceeded  the  proportion 
of  40  per  cent,  of  the  income.  This  enormous  taxation  is  the  principal 
reason  why  the  suburbs  of  Prague  do  not  desire  to  unite  with  the  capi- 
tal into  one  municipal  body,  their  burdens  in  this  regard  being  percepti- 
bly lighter. 

Chaeles  Jonas, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Praguey  September  16,  1887. 


BELGIUM. 

REPOJiT  OF  COySUL  STEJ7ART. 

Reliable  statistical  details  upon  any  subject  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  in  this  country,  hence  any  statement  given  must  be  considered 
as  approximative  aud  not  as  positively  correct. 

There  is  no  publication  giving  the  minner,  rate,  and  amount  of  tax- 
ation, and  all  inquiries  are  met  with  the  reply  that  the  system  of  busi- 
ness taxation  is  too  varied,  complicated,  aud  yolumjuous  to  be  explaia^^ 
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in  any  commanication  that  could  be  made,  and  this  indeed  seems  to  be 
the  fact. 

All  taxation  upon  property  is  levied  upon  the  estimated  revenue 
therefrom  as  assessed  by  the  authorities,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  assessment  is,  in  all  cases,  made  very  low  indeed,  say  proba- 
bly one-third  of  the  revenue  that  is  or  could  be  derived  from  the  prop- 
erty so  taxed,  hence  the  burden  of  taxation  is  not  heavy. 

STATB,  provincial;  AND  MUNICIPAL  TAX  UPON  PROPERTY. 

This  tax  amounts  to  11.13  per  cent,  upon  the  revenue  value  of  the 
property  as  assessed  by  the  authorities. 

The  baBis  of  this  tax  is  a  tax  of  7  per  cent,  levied  by  the  state;  upon 
this  the  province  collects  11  per  cent,  or  77  centimes,  and  the  city  an 
additional  48 per  cent,  or 3.36  francs,  making  the  total  of  11.13  percent. 

Should  the  property  be  unimproved  or  uncultivated,  so  as  to  be  un- 
productive, the  assessment  is  estimated  as  if  it  were  cultivated  to  the 
best  advantage. 

MUNICIPAL  TAX  UPON  SEWERS   AND  PAVEMENTS. 

The  payment  of  this  tax  is  required  but  once,  and  not  yearly,  even 
not  again  when  repairs  become  necessary  and  are  made.  , 

In  1852  the  rate  was  fixed  at  12  ^ancs  per  running  meter  for  all  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  building  of  a  sewer,  and  was  collected  upon 
the  buildings  immediately,  while  the  owners  of  unimproved  property 
paid  only  when  they  erected  buildings  thereon,  also  a  tax  of  8  francs  per 
meter  was  collected  from  buildings  upon  new  pavements,  or  5  francs 
upon  old  ones,  owners  of  unimproved  property  paying  2  francs  at  the 
time  and  the  balance  when  buildings  were  erected.  This  law  is  still  in 
force  regarding  the  property  covered  by  it  at  that  time. 

In  1874  the  law  was  changed  as  follows: 

For  the  expense  of  sewers  12  francs  per  running  meter  is  collected 
from  the  proprietors  of  improved  and  unimproved  property,  and  for 
pavements  10  francs  is  collected  upon  the  same  measurement. 

In  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  the  owners  of  the  property  fronting 
on  said  streets  will  be  required  to  bear  all  the  expenses,  each  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  running  meters  along  the  front  of  his  property. 

The  amount  due  per  meter  is  found  in  dividing  the  cost  of  the  work 
by  double  the  length  of  the  street,  thus  ooveriug  both  sides. 

Every  six  months  a  map  is  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  since  the  last  verification. 

TAXES  UPON  THE  ASSESSED  INCOME  FROM  BUILDINGS,  UPON  FURNI- 
TURE, AND  UPON  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. 

A  municipal  tax  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  in- 
curred by  the  city  in  providing  the  fire  brigade,  the  police  service,  and 
for  cleaning  the  streets  and  public  squares.  It  is  fixed  at  the  following 
rates  : 

Buildings  the  revenae  of  which  is  assessed  at: 

1,000  francs  or  less 5 

1,001-1,500  francs 6 

1,501-2,000  francs 7 

2,001-3,000  francs 8 

3,001-4,000  francs 9 

4,000  francs  and  over 10 
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There  is  also  levied  by  the  State  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  apon  the  assessed 
revenue  of  buildings,  and  of  1  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the 
fhrniture,  also  a  tax  of  2.28  francs  for  each  door  or  window  on  the  grouQd 
floor  and  first  two  stories.  Those  in  other  stories  pay  1.10  francs  per 
year.  Upon  the  amount  thus  collected  by  the  State  the  province  levies 
a  tax  of  11  per  cent,  and  the  city  48  per  cent. 

The  assessment  upon  furniture  as  well  as  upon  property  is  so  very 
low  that  generally  the  owners  prefer  to  leave  the  estimation  of  its  value 
to  the  authorities  to  handing  in  a  declaration  of  their  own. 

TAXES  UPON  HOBSES,  OABBIAGES,  AND  SEBYANTS. 

The  state  collects  upon  every  horse  employed  for  all  purposes  a  tax 
of  20  fnincs  per  year,  upon  horses  kept  for  pleasure  a  tax  of  50  francs 
for  one  horse,  for  two  horses  60  francs  each,  for  three  to  five  horses  70 
francs  each,  and  more  than  five  horses  80  francs  for  each  horse« 

If  one  servant  is  employed  10  francs  is  paid,  if  two  25  francs  for 
each. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  city  collects  upon  every  horse  employed 
for  all  purposes  20  francs  per  year,  upon  horses  kept  for  pleasure  a  tax 
of  40  francs  for  one  horse  or  more,  upon  a  carriage  for  one  horse  35  francs, 
for  two  or  more  carriages  for  one  horse  70  francs,  for  a  carriage  for  two 
horses  100  francs,  and  150  francs  for  any  number  of  carriages  for  one  or 
two  horses. 

Upon  every  male  servant  a  tax  of  20  francs  is  collected. 

The  amount  expected  to  be  derived  from  this  source  for  Antwerp,  in 
1887,  according  to  the  budget  of  the  city,  is  62,000  francs. 

TAX  UPON  DOGS. 

The  city  collects  a  tax  of  5  francs  per  year  upon  every  dog  without 
distinction  of  race,  and  the  province,  in  addition,  collects  30  francs  upon 
every  bull-dog  or  greyhound,  15  francs  upon  a  hunting  dog,  and  4  francs 
upon  every  dog  of  any  other  kind. 

Exempt  from  taxation  are  dogs  conducting  a  blind  person  and  those 
serving  to  cripples  and  invalids,  the  member  being  limited  to  two  dogs 
for  each  person. 

The  amount  the  city  expects  to  collect  from  this  source,  in  1887,  is 
25,000  francs. 

TAX  FOB  ATTENDING  THE  BUSINESS  EXCHANGE  OP  ANTWBBP. 

This  tax  is  a  city  tax  and  fixed  by  a  special  board  of  commissioners, 
and  is  based  upon  the  presumed  importance  of  the  business  traosacted 
by  each  person  or  firm  and  ranges  from  5  to  100  francs  per  year.  If  two 
or  more  members  of  a  firm  attend  the  exchange  each  member  is  required 
to  pay  the  assessment.  Also,  5  francs  are  collected  for  every  clerk  attend- 
ing for  his  employers,  5  francs  for  every  chief  of  the  association  of  team- 
sters, 5  francs  for  every  boatman,  and  15  francs  for  every  person  who  is 
engaged  in  no  particular  business.  Persons  not  subscribers  pay  1  franc 
for  each  entrance. 

Each  subscriber  receives  a  card,  which  must  be  shown  to  the  door- 
keeper when  demanded. 

The  above  rates  take  effect  only  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  each  week  day,  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  business  of  the  exchange.  At  all  other  times  the 
building  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  proceeds  of  this  tax  for  the  year  1837  are  estimated  at  68,000 
francs. 
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MUNICIPAL  TAX  UPON  STREET  TENDERS. 

The  municipality  collects  from  every  street  veoder  a  tax  of  10  centimes 
per  sqaare  meter,  a  man's  load  being  counted  one  square  meter;  a  wheel- 
barrow, 1^  meters;  a  handcart,  2  meters;  a  eart  drawn  by  one  or  more 
dogs,  3  meters;  and  a  cart  drawn  by  an  ass  or  a  horse,  4  square  meters. 

The  street  venders  are  required  to  present  themselves  every  morning 
at  the  police  station  of  their  section  and  pay  the  necessary  tax,  receiv- 
ing in  return  a  ticket,  giving  their  name  and  the  date  for  which  it  is 
issued,  and  which  they  are  bound  to  exhibit  upon  the  demand  of  any 
police  official. 

The  street  venders  are  also  obliged  to  wear  upon  their  coat-sleeve  a 
brass  plate,  giving  their  name,  address,  and  the  number  under  which 
they  are  registered  at  the  police  station  of  their  district. 

Every  month  the  commissioners  of  all  the  police  stations  i^ender  an 
account  of  the  amounts  received  from  the  above  source  and  turn  the 
same  over  into  the  city  treasury. 

As  the  chief  commissioner  receives  a  determined  number  of  blank 
tickets  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  receipts  are  easily  con- 
trolled. 

MUNICIPAL  TAX  ON  SPACE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  MARKETS. 

The  right  to  all  the  space  in  the  public  markets  during  certain  fixed 
hours  is  given  each  year  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  the  highest 
bidder,  at  present  for  31,900  francs  per  annum. 

The  contractor  is  required  to  pay,  monthly  in  advance,  while  he,  with 
his  employes,  collects  the  charges  which  have  been  fixed  in  a  tariff 
issued  by  the  city  from  the  people  occupying  the  space. 

The  rates  as  given  in  the  tariff  are  as  follows : 

(a)  For  all  persons  exhibiting  for  sale  poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits,  game, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  meat  contained  in  baskets,  each  basket  10 
centimes. 

(6)  Apples,  potatoes,  and  other  articles  of  the  kind  contained  in  bags, 
pay  for  each  bag  10  centimes. 

(c)  Wood  used  for  fuel  pays- per  bag  4  centimes. 

(d)  Each  hand  cart  load  of  miscellanous  objects  pays  10  centimes. 

8)  Each  wheel  barrow-load.of  miscellaneous  objects  pays  10  centimes, 
ther  articles  than  those  enumerated  above  in  block,  in  basket,  or  on 
stands  pay  10  centimes  per  square  meter. , 

Tissues,  porcelain,  crockery,  mercery,  and  other  articles  of  the  kind 
pay  10  centimes  per  running  meter  of  ^ace  occupied. 

On  the  cattle  market  the  charges  are  for  space  2  meters  in  length  and 
1  meter  in  width,  16  centimes;  for  space  1  meter  in  length  and  one- half 
meter  in  width,  8  centimes,  and  forspaceof  one-half  meter  to  one-fourth 
meter  the  charge  is  4  centimes. 

In  case  the  space  freed  through  sales  is  again  occupied  by  other  goods 
the  charges  are  collected  anew  iu  the  same  proportion. 

MUNICIPAL  TAX  UPON  THE  PLACES  ALLOTTED  IN  THE  STREETS 
AND  PUBLIC  SQUARES  FOB  CAB  STANDS. 

This  tax  varies  from  10  to  150  francs  for  a  place  according  to  location. 

MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  SLAUGHTEB-HOUSE  TAXES. 

The  city  collects  upon  the  animals  killed  at  the  public  slaughter-house 
for  the  purpose  of  consumption  the  following  taxes :  Upon  each  horse, 
3  fr^ucs ;  ox  or  steer,  4  fraucs ;  cow,  heifer,  or  bullock,  3  bmos }  q»1^  2 
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fVaDCs;  sheep,  lamb,  or  goat,  50  centimes;  hog,  2  francs;  sucking- pig, 
20  centimes. 

Independently  of  the  above  taxes  the  city  has  prescribed  fixed  rates 
for  the  weighing  of  the  animals,  but  the  butchers  are  not  obliged  to 
weigh  them,  and  only  in  case  they  make  use  of  the  scales  they  are 
charged  for  each  horse,  bullock,  ox,  steer,  calf,  heifer,  cow,  or  hog,  50 
centimei,  and  for  each  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  or  sucking-pig,  25  centimes. 

When  cattle  or  other  animals  are  exposed  for  sale,  in  the  slaughter- 
house market,  the  owners  are  required  to  pay  the  same  space  taxes 
which  are  prescribed  for  the  public  markets  of  the  city. 

The  owners  of  animals  that  are  not  sold,  and  are  stabled  in  the 
slaughter-house  until  the  next  market,  and  animals  not  to  be  killed  im- 
mediately, are  charged  at  the  following  rates  for  feeding:  Each  ox,  steer, 
cow,  heifer,  or  bullock,  10  centimes  per  diem ;  each  calf  or  hog,  5  cen- 
times, and  each  sheep  or  goat,  2  centimes  per  diem. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  contribution  the  city  derives  firom  this  source 
will  attain  105,000  francs  in  1887. 

MUNICIPAL  TAX  UPON  THE    FISH  SOLD  AT  AUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

FISH   MABKET. 

This  tax  has  been  established  by  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  remuner- 
ating the  services  of  the  employes  of  the  market  It  amounts  to  6J  per 
cent,  of  all  the  wholesale  sales,  and  is  divided  as  follows :  Two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  goes  to  the  directors,  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  deputy  col- 
lector, one-half  per  cent,  to  the  controller,  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  two 
callers,  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  three  experts ;  2  per  cent  is  equally 
divided  among  the  nine  workmen  that  are  required. 

MUNICIPAL  TAX  UPON  PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

This  tax  has  been  fixed  at  5  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  each  rep- 
resentation, and  was  created  with  a  view  to  aid  the  poor,  but  is  now 
entirely  reserved  to  the  city. 

It  being  very  difficult  to  control  the  receipts  for  each  representation 
at  the  many  places  of  public  amusement,  the  regulations  authorize  the 
city  authorities  to  release  some  of  the  establishments  from  paying  the  5 
per  cent,  each  time,  on  condition  that  a  certain  sum  is  paid,  and  annually 
in  advance,  as  an  equivalent.  This  measure  is  materially  advantageous 
to  the  tax-payer,  but  it  also  greatly  facilitates  the  collection  of  contribu- 
tion and  avoids  the  appointment  of  controllers. 

THE  LICENSE  LAW. 

The  state  collects  a  license  from  the  inhabitants  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness or  exercising  any  sort  of  trade  or  profession  in  Belgium. 

In  1791  a  law  was  passed  giving  everybody  the  liberty  to  carry  on 
business,  and  to  practice  or  pursue  a  profession,  on  condition  that  a 
certain  tax  was  paid  to  the  state  for  such  liberty. 

Exempt  from  this  taxation  are  all  Government  officials  and  their  em- 
ployes, also  a  number  of  small  industries,  lawyers,  the  owners  or  man- 
agers of  quarries,  coalpits,  and  other  mines,  who  sell  the  raw  product 
they  extract,  journeymen  tradesmen  working  with  their  masters,  street- 
porters,  and  others. 

The  different  occupations  upon  which  a  license  is  required  to  be  paid 
are  enumerated  in  fifteen  schedules,  and  the  amount  collected  is  based 
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upon  the  assessed  or  estimated  oommercial  or  indastrial  profits  of  the 
respective  parties. 

The  license  upon  the  callings  described  in  each  schedale  is  again 
regulated  by  two  tariffs.  One,  instituted  in  1819,  but  reduced  for  nearly 
all  the  schedules  in  1849,  is  the  same  for  all  the  communities  without 
distinction  as  to  the  population  of  the  places  or  cities  where  the  busi- 
ness is  established.  It  is  again  divided  into  seventeen  classes ;  the  first 
or  highest  license  under  the  tarjff  of  1819  is  572.40  francs^  and  the  seven- 
teenth or  lowest  is  2.65  francs.  In  the  tarifi:  of  1849  the  first  or  highest 
license  is  401  francs,  and  the  seventeenth  or  lowest,  1.70  francs. 

The  other  tariff  is  divided  into  fourteen  classes,  and  each  class  has 
itiS  fixed  rates  for  each  community  according  to  its  population.  For 
communities  of  60,000  inhabitants  and  more,  the  first  class  pays  4^ 
francs,  and  the  fourteenth  3.40  francs;  for  communities  from  30,000  to 
60,000  the  first  class  is  370  francs,  and  the  last  3.18  tlrancs ;  for  those  of 
^20,000  to  30,000,  the  highest  is  280  francs,  and  the  la^t  2.55  francs;  for 
those  from  16,000  to  20,000,  the  highest  is  194  francs  and  the  lowest 
1.70  francs  5  for  those  from  10,000  to  15,000,  the  highest  is  142  firancs 
and  the  lowest  1.38  francs;  for  those  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants, 
the  first  class  pays  111  francs  and  the  fourteenth  1.06  friancs. 

This  last-named  tariff  is  generally  applied  where  the  commercial  or 
industrial  profits  largely  depend  upon  the  population  of  the  towns  in 
which  the  tax-payers  are  estieU^lished. 

Schedule  JVo.  1  contains  the  manufacturers,  and  the  amount  of  the 
license  is  established  according  to  the  number  of  workmen  employed. 
It  is  divided  into  two  sections. 

The  first  section  ranges  from  9  francs  to  401  francs  per  year,  the  low- 
est is  paid  by  those  working  alone  and  the  highest  amount  is  paid  by 
those  employing  300  workmen  or  more. 

The  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  second  section  pay  from  2.76 
francs  to  401  francs  per  year.  The  lowest  tax  is  applied  to  persons 
working  alone  or  only  assisted  by  their  wives  or  children;  401  francs 
is  collected  when  500  or  more  workmen  are  employed. 

Schedule  Ko.  2  comprises  the  distillers,  brewers,  and  manufacturers  of 
vinegar,  and  the  amount  of  the  license  payable  is  in  accordance  with 
the  quantity  of  raw  material  employed  the  year  preceding. 

The  manufacturers  of  brandy  and  gin  are  ranged  in  the  fourteen  first 
classes  of  the  tariff  of  1849,  and  pay  from  9  francs  to  401  francs.  Those 
having  employed  less  than  1,000  hectoliters  being  taxed  the  smallest 
amount,  and  those  having  used  55,000  hectoliters  and  more  the  highest. 

The  same  classes  of  the  same  tariff  are  applied  to  the  brewers  and  the 
manufacturers  of  beer-vinegar,  those  having  consumed  less  than  250 
hectoliters  of  raw  material  the  year  preceding  paying  9  francs,  and 
those  having  consumed  14,000  hectoliters  or  more  401  francs. 

The  manufacturers  of  vinegar  of  currants,  apples,  etc.,  are  ranged 
from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  class  of  the  same  tariff,  and  the  amount 
of  the  license  is  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  mash-tubs  they  have 
in  use,  those  that  have  only  1  in  use  paying  13  francs,  and  those  that 
have  15  or  more  122  francs. 

Schedule  No*  3  contains  the  flour-mills  and  all  mills  where  oats,  barley, 
and  buckwheat  is  ground.  The  license  is  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  upon 
the  assessed  rent  value  of  the  buildings  and  dependencies.  In  no  case 
less  than  7.42  francs  is  to  be  collecteil. 

Schedule  No.  4  applies  to  all  the  mills  other  than  those  described  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  and  the  amount  of  the  license  fixed  thereon 
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depends  upon  the  importance  and  the  estimated  profits  of  the  business 
The  lowest  tax  is  5.30  francs,  and  the  highest  122  francs. 

Schedule  No.  5  comprises  the  foctories  the  importance  of  which  can 
not  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  sach  as  blast- 
farnaces,  wire-forges,  foundries,  and  others. 

The  license  is  fixed  according  to  the  extent  and  the  presumed  profits 
of  the  business,  the  lowest  being  1.70  francs  and  the  highest  278  francs. 

Schedule  No.  6  comprises  the  owners  of  retail  shops,  and  all  the 
seventeen  classes  of  the  tariff  of  1849  are  applied.  A  retailer  whose 
sales  have  not  exceeded  2.120  fhtnos  during  the  year  preceding  pays 
the  lowest,  1.70  francs,  while  the  highest  license,  401  francs,  is  coUected 
when  the  sales  aggregated  or  exceeded  265,000  francs  during  the  year 
preceding. 

Schedule  No.  7  refers  to  the  license  paid  by  street  venders,  and  the 
amount  paid  is  regulated  by  the  tariff  of  1819. 

This  paragraph  is  subilivided  into  three  sections,  viz: 

1.  The  street  venders  that  offer  their  merchandise  for  sale  at  every 
door,  and  paying,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  goods  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  business,  from  2.65  francs  to  175.96  francs. 

2.  Peddlers  visiting  the  markets  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  their 
goods  for  sale  pay  from  2.65  francs  to  97.52  francs,  according  to  the 
importance  of  their  business  and  the  manner  in  which  their  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale. 

3.  Peddlers  who  offer  and  expose  their  merchandise  for  sale  in  inns, 
caf<§s,  etc.,  pay  from  27.56  francs  to  572.40  francs,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  their  business  and  the  kind  of  goods  offered  for  sale.  These 
last  mentioned  are  required  to  pay  a  new  license  for  every  community 
where  their  goods  are  exposed  for  sale. 

Schedule  No.  8  contains  the  ambulant  knife  and  scissor  grinders  and 
smelters.  They  pay  from  11.66  francs  to  53  francs,  according  to  the 
importance  of  their  business. 

Schedule  No.  9  relates  to  joint-stock  companies  and  Belgian  and  for- 
eign insurance  companies.  The  license  thereon  amounts  to  2  per  cent 
of  the  profits  during  the  year  preceding. 

Considered  as  profit  is  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested,  the  divi- 
dends, as  also  the  sums  affected  to  the  increase  of  the  social  capital  or 
to  the  reserve  fund. 

Schedule  No.  10  concerns  the  directors  of  administrations,  negotiating 
loans,  etc.  These  are  all  government  ofiicials  in  Belgium  at  present, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  apply  the  license  prescribed  in 
1823. 

Schedule  No.  11  includes  the  administrators,  superintendents  and  in- 
spectors, business  agents,  and  office  clerks. 

The  seventeen  classes  of  the  tariff  of  1849  are  applicable  to  this 
branch  of  tax-payers,  and  the  amount  of  the  license  depends  upon  the 
wages  or  salaries  drawn  the  preceding  year,  the  lowest  license  payable 
being  1.70  francs  for  salaries  under  636  francs  per  year,  and  the  highest 
401  francs  for  salaries  of  33,920  francs  and  more. 

Schedule  No.  12  comprises  the  artisans  and  mechanics,' such  as  black- 
smiths, locksmiths,  paper-hangers,  shoemakers,  and  others. 

It  is  again  subdivided  into  two  sections,  and  the  amount  of  the  license 
is  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  workmen  employed  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district  where  they  are  established. 

For  the  first  section  it  varies  from  5.30  francs  to  185  francs  in  towns 
having  more  than  60,000  inhabitants,  and  from  1.70  francs  to  51  francs 
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in  towns  and  villages  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The  highest 
license  is  collected  when  fifty  workmen  and  more  are  employed. 

For  the  second  section  the  license  varies  from  3.40  francs  to  138 
francs  in  towns  of  60,000  inhabitants  and  over,  and  from  1.06  francs 
to  48  francs  in  towns  and  villages  counting  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000  souls. 

The  lowest  license  is  collected  when  one  workman  is  employed,  and 
the  highest  where  seventy  or  more  are  employed. 

Those  tlfet  work  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  their  wives -and 
children  only  are  exempted  from  the  license  tax. 

Schedule  N^o.  13  relates  to  hotel-keepers,  owners  of  bathing  establish- 
ments, and  billiard  saloons. 

The  amount  of  the  license  for  hotel  and  innkeepers  is  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  rooms  their  building  contains,  and  according  to 
the  population  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  established.  In  towns 
of  60,000  and  more  inhabitants  the  lowest,  5.30  francs,  is  collected  when 
there  are  less  than  3  rooms,  and  the  highest,  323  francs,  when  there  are 
50  rooms  and  more. 

For  the  owners  of  boarding-houses  the  license  is  fixed  upon  the  same 
basis,  and  the  amount  varies  from  10.60  francs  to  185  francs  in  the 
communities  where  the  population  is  60,000  or  more,  and  from  4.24  to 
61  francs  in  the  communities  where  the  population  is  less  than  10,000. 
The  lowest  license  is  collected  when  there  are  less  than  10  rooms,  and 
the  highest  when  there  are  50  rooms  or  more. 

The  owners  of  bathing  establishments  pay  upon  every  bath  van  in 
use  from  3.40  francs  to  5.30  francs  in  towns  of  60,000  inhabitants  and 
more,  and  from  1.06  francs  to  1.70  francs  in  those  of  10,000  or  less  in- 
habitants. 

The  owners  of  billiard  saloons  pay  upon  every  table  they  have  in  use 
in  communities  of  60,000  inhabitants  and  more  from  20  to  100  francs, 
and  in  communities  of  10,000  or  less  7  to  29  francs  for  each  table. 

For  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  place  where  the  game  of  cricket  is 
played  a  license  of  from  3.40  francs  to  73  francs  is  paid,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  the  population  of  the 
district  where  it  is  situated.  In  the  same  way  a  license  of  from  3.40 
francs  to  10.60  francs  is  paid  upon  the  game  of  skittles  in  public 
houses. 

Schedule  N'o.  14  relates  to  merchants,  ship-owners,  brokers,  physicians, 
bakers,  cabaret  and  saloon  keepers. 

The  amount  of  the  license  varies  from  1.06  francs  to  423  francs,  ac- 
cording to  the  presumed  income  of  the  position  or  business  and  the 
population  of  the  town  where  it  is  situated. 

Schedule  No.  15  comprises  the  directors  or  managers  of  theaters  and 
places  of  amusement. 

When  the  representations  take  place  in  buildings  expressly  built  for 
such  purpose,  and  known  under  the  name  of  theater  or  concert  saloon, 
the  license  is  calculated  at  1  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  each 
representation. 

When  the  audience  is  principally  composed  of  subscribers  or  abounds, 
the  license  is  one-third  less. 

The  amount  of  the  license  for  the  entire  year  is  not  to  exceed  the 
product  of  any  one  representation. 

The  representations,  concerts,  balls,  etc.,  given  in  places  not  specially 
adapted  for  such  purpose,  are  licensed  according  to  the  population  of 
the  town  where  they  take  place,  and  the  number  of  seats  the  audience 
hall  contains,  as  also  the  entrance  fee  paid. 
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Besides  the  liceuses  paid  upon  the  above-described  branches  of  busi- 
ness and  trade  a  license  is  collected  from  the  owners  of  ships  or  boats, 
amounting  to  12  centimes  per  ton  for  ships  trading  in  the  interior  by 
canal  or  river,  and  of  4  centimes  per  ton  for  each  voyage  out  and  back 
upon  ships  doing  an  export  and  import  business,  but  the  tax  is  not  to 
be  collected  more  than  three  times  in  any  one  year  for  the  last  named. 

Ferries  and  boats  used  for  crossiug  rivers  or  canals  pay  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  price  which  is  paid  yearly  for  the  privilege  of  running  them. 

Upon  every  license  of  20  francs  and  over  collected  by  the  State  the 
city  collects  an  additional  48  per  cent.,  so  that  a  person  being  taxed  20 
francs,  according  to  the  tariffs  or  laws  explained  above,  would  have  to 
pay  9.60  francs  besides  to  the  city. 

The  tax-payers  are  classed  according  to  their  declaration  by  the  board 
of  assessors  of  taxes  established  in  each  community. 

The  members  are  appointed  each  year  by  a  commission  composed  of 
two  delegates  of  the  respective  communities  and  two  delegates  from  the 
chief  tax  office  at  Brussels. 

Although  in  some  instances  the  rate  of  taxation  may  seem  high,  yet 
it  is  levied  upon  assessments  made  so  very  low  that  the  amount  of  tax 
paid  is  really  small.  For  instance,  the  range  of  taxation  for  attending 
the  bourse  is  from  5  to  100  francs,  but  I  can  find  no  one  paying  more 
than  50  francs,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  maximum  collected.  So  with 
the  tax  levied  upon  the  income  of  buildings,  a  house  renting  for  4,000 
to  5,000  francs  is  assessed  as  producing  a  revenue  of  800  to  1,000  francs, 
and  with  furniture  no  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  its  value.  Where  the 
value  is  from  75,000  to  100,000  francs  the  1  per  cent,  will  be  assessed 
xij)on  only  from  3,000  to  5,000  francs,  demanding  a  payment  of  from  30 
to  50  francs.  If  the  city  is  content,  surely  the  owner  is,  nnder  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  assessment  seems  to  remain  the  same,  no  matter  how 
the  valne  of  the  furniture  may  increase  from  year  to  year. 

John  H.  Steuabt, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Antwerpy  June  27,  1887. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SLADB. 

DIRECT  TAXES  LEVIED  BY  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

REAL-ESTATE  TAX. 

The  impot  fonder y  or  real-estate  tax,  is  the  principal  direct  tax  of  Bel- 
gium. This  tax  is  levied  on  all  lands  or  buildings  in  equal  proportion 
to  the  net  taxable  revenue  derived  therefrom.  The  net  taxable  revenue 
for  land  is  the  sum  which  remains  to  the  proprietor  after  deducting  from 
the  gross  rental  the  expenses  for  cultivation,  seeds,  harvesting,  and 
other  necessary  expenses.  The  net  taxable  revenue  for  d  welling-houses, 
other  buildings,  factories,  and  shops,  is  the  amount  remaining  to  the 
proprietor  after  deducting  from  the  average  annual  rental  the  amount 
necessary  for  repairs,  and  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
house,  building,  factory,  or  shop.  The  amount  thus  deducted  from  the 
average  annual  rental  for  houses  and  other  buildings  is  one-fourth,  and 
for  factories  and  shops  one-third  of  the  rental. 
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Before  1867  tbe  real-estate  tax  was  a  tax  of  repartition.  The  legrtsla- 
ture  established  every  year  the  gross  amount  of  the  tax  for  the  King* 
dom,  and  this  amount  was  then  divided,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
real  estate,  amongst  the  provinces.  But  since  1868  this  tax,  levied  for 
purposes  of  the  general  Government,  is  7  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  reve- 
nue 'y  hence  the  total  amount  of  real-estate  tax  collected  every  year  in- 
creases or  decreases  with  the  fluctuation  of  rents  of  real  estate. 

This  tax^  amounted  in  1831  to  17,032,000  francs,  and  in  1835  to 
18,214,332  trancs.  In  1840,  after  the  treaty  with  Holland  annexing  part 
of  the  Belgian  territory,  there  remained  iu  Belgium  874,998  real-estate 
owners  with  a  net  revenue  of  148,211,680  francs,  and  paying  a  real-es- 
tate tax  of  17,210,730  francs;  in  1845  there  were  914,559  real-estate 
owners  with  a  taxable  or  net  revenue  of  157,386,694  francs,  and  paying 
a  tax  of  18,406,542  francs ;  in  1850,  951,986  owners  with  a  net  revenue  of 
159,858,037  francs,  paying  a  tax  of  18,359,750  francs;  in  1855,  1,001,733 
real-estate  owners,  having  a  net  revenue  of  162,594,711  francs,  paid  a  tax 
of  18,886,292  francs ;  in  1860,  1,050,733  proprietors,  with  a  net  revenue 
of  164,585,016  francs,  paid  a  tax  of  18,886,292  francs ;  in  1867, 1,124,603 
proprietors,  with  a  net  revenue  of  168,986,297  francs,  paid  a  tax  of 
18,886,292  francs;  in  1868,  year  in  which  the  new  law  and  the  new  eval- 
uations of  revenue  went  into  effect,  there  were  1,134,991  proprietors  in 
the  Kingdom  with  a  net  revenue  of  283,745,905  francs,  paying  a  tax  of 
18,909,284  francs;  in  1870,  1,120,161  proprietors,  with  a  net  revenue  of 
286,209,107  francs,  paid  a  tax  of  19,176,009  francs ;  in  1875,  1,124,734 
proprietors,  whose  net  revenue  was  298,630,870  francs,  paid  a  tax  of 
20,904,115  francs ;  in  1879, 1,171,334  proprietors,  whose  net  revenue  was 
318,489,528  francs,  paid  a  tax  of  22,294,355  francs;  in  1880,  1,153,588 
proprietors,  with  a  revenue  of  322,805,424  francs,  paid  a  tax  of  22,592,380 
francs.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1840  to  1880  the  number  of  real- 
estate  owners  has  increased  from  874,998  to  1,153,588,  an  increase  of 
278,590,  or  nearly  33  per  cent. 

The  net  taxable  revenue,  which  in  1840  amounted  to  148,211,580  francs, 
amounted  in  1880  to  322,805,424  francs,  an  increase  of  over  117  per 
cent. 

The  tax  collected  in  1840  amountied  to  17,210,730  francs,  and  in  1880 
to  22,592,380  francs,  an  increase  of  about  31  per  cent. 

PERSONAL  TAXES. 

The  personal  taxes  of  Belgium  are  based  and  levied  on — (1)  The 
rental  value  of  the  property  occupied;  (2)  the  number  of  windows  and 
doors;  (3)  the  value  of  the  furniture;  (4)  the  number  of  servants,  and 
(5)  the  number  of  horses. 

(1)  Tax  on  the  rental  value  of  the  property. — There  is  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  annual  rental  of  all  houses  and  buildings  iu  Belgium. 
This  gross  annual  rental  is  calculated  on  the  average  annual  rental  re- 
ceived during  the  preceding  ten  years.  From  1822  until  1879  this  tax 
was  but  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  annual  rental,  but  since  1879  it  was  in- 
creased to  5  per  cent.  • 

In  1840  there  were  in  the  Kingdom  350,446  of  these  tax-payers,  with 
a  rental  value  of  48,262,669  francs,  and  paying  a  tax  of  1,930,515 
francs. 

In  1850  there  were  370,430  tax-payers,  with  a  rental  value  of  53,318,683 
francs,  and  paying  a  tax  of  2,132,750  francs.  In  1860  there  were  397,526 
tax  payers,  with  a  rental  value  of  60,738,262  francs,  and  paying  a  tax  of 
2,429,531  francs. 
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Itt  1870  there  were  469,310  tax  payers,  witU  a  rental  value  of  75,185,298 
francs,  and  paying  a  tax  of  3,007,412  francs. 

In  1875  there  were  472,669  taxpayers,  with  a  rental  valae  of  86,553,946 
francs,  and  paying  a  tax  of  3,462,158  francs. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  thirty-five  years  the  average  annual  rental 
value  has  increased  from  48,262,669  to  86,553,946  francs,  an  increase  of 
38,291,277  francs,  or  nearly  80  per  cent. 

The  number  of  such  tax  payers  has  increased  from  350,446  in  1840  to 
518,716  in  1880,  an  increase  of  JL68,310,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. ' 

The  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  received  from  this  source  in  1880  was 
4,842,351  francs,  or  an  increase  as  compared  with  1840  of  2,911,836 
francs,  or  more  than  150  per  cent. 

I  will  here  mention  that  public  officers  occupying  gratuitously  in  vir- 
tue of  their  offices  buildings  belonging  to  the  government,  province,  or 
commune,  are  exempted  from  paying  this  tax. 

(2)  Doors  and  tcifhdows, — The  following  tax  is  levied  on  windows  and 
doors  on  the  ground  floor,  and  on  the  first  and  second  stories:  In  a  city 
of  5,000  inhabitants  or  less,  1  franc  per  window  or  door ;  5,000  to  10,000 
inhabitants,  1.10  francs ;  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  1.30  francs }  25,- 
000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  1.80  francs ;  50,000  inhabitants  and  over,  2.28 
francs. 

Upon  windows  on  higher  stories  and  inhabited  basements  and  cellars, 
in  a  commune  of  less  than  5,000  inhalntants,  1  fi*anc  per  window;  over 
5,000  inhabitants,  1.10  francs. 

The  amount  of.  this  tax  is  constantly  increasing.  In  1840  there  were 
2,426,762  doors  and  windows  taxed,  producing  a  receipt  of  2,717,147 
frrancs ;  in  1850,  2,674,437  doors  and  windows,  receipts, 2,975,968 francs; 
in  I860,  2,963,604  doors  and  windows,  receipts,  3,296,556  francs:  in 
1870,  3,526,196  doors  and  windows,  receipts,  3,937,759  francs;  in  1875, 
3,928,233  doors  and  windows,  receipts,  4,374,766  francs.  The  aggregate 
receipts  from  this  source,  in  1880,  amounted  to  5,282,282  francs. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  1840  to  1875  the  number  of  doors  and 
windows  taxed  has  increased  1,501,471,  or  nearly  62  per  cent.  During 
the  period  1840  to  1880  the  receipts  increased  from  2,717,147  to  5,282,- 
282  fh&ncs,  an  increase  of  2,565,135  francs,  or  over  90  per  cent. 

(3)  Tcuc  on  furniture. — There  is  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
furniture.  By  furniture  is  meant  all  things  in  a  house  or  building  for 
I)er8onal  or  domestic  use.  The  only  exceptions  are  clothing,  tools,  and 
implements  used  for  a  trade  or  profession,  books,  maps^  paintings, 
physical,  mathematical,  and  other  scientific  instruments,  jewelry,  etc. 

The  tax-payer  can  himself  state  the  value  of  his  furniture,  but  the 
agents  of  the  government  can  have  the  same  valued  by  experts  at  his 
expense  if  the  valuation  given  by  him  is  adjudged  too  low.  The  total 
amount  of  this  tax  has  increased  but  little  since  1840.  In  1840  tlie  total 
amount  collected  was  1,337,970  francs.  In  1850,  1,377,880  francs;  in 
1860, 1,496,079  francs;  in  1870, 1,701,486  francs;  and  in  1875,  1,870,809 
francs,  an  increase  during  the  thirty-five  years,  from  1840  to  1875,  of 
532,839  francs,  or  40  per  cent. 

(4)  Tax  on  servants, — ^The  following  taxes  are  levied  on  servants  in 
Belgium:  For  eveiy  male  or  female  laborer,  8  francs;  for  one  female 
house  servant,  10  francs :  for  each  female  house  servant,  if  you  have  but 
two  in  your  employ  ana  no  male  servants,  20  francs ;  for  each  female 
house  servant,  if  you  employ  more  than  two  and  at  the  same  time  male 
servants,  25  francs;  for  eac^  female  house  servant,  if  you  employ  three 
and  no  male  servants,  and  if  one  of  them  isin  chargeof  children,  20francs ; 
or  one  male  servant,  25  francs ;  for  every  male  servant  if  you  employ 
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from  two  to  four,  30  frauos ;  for  every  male  servant  if  you  employ  more 
than  four,  40  francs ;  for  every  male  servant  wearing  livery,  a  supple- 
mentary tax  of  10  francs  is  charged. 

In  1840  there  were  in  Belgium  47,248  taxed  servants,  paying'  a  tax  of 
474,825  francs ;  in  1850  there  were  57,676  servants  and  the  taxes  paid 
amouut^ed  to  571,506  francs;  in  1860,  66,222  servants ;  tax  received, 
657,846  francs;  in*  1870,  71,308  servants;  tax  receiv^,  713,114  francs; 
in  1875, 76,872  servants ;  tax  received,  769,708  francs ;  in  1880  the  receipts 
amounted  to  809,075  francs.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1840  to 
1875  the  number  of  servants  employed  has  increased  29,624,  and  the 
receipts  have  increased  334,250  francs,  or  more  than  70  per  cent.  From 
1875  to  1880  the  receipts  have  increased  39,367  francs. 

(5)  Tax  on  horses. — This  tax  varies,  as  will  be  seen  below,  according 
to  the  use  made  of  the  horse  and  the  profession  exercised  by  the  owner 
or  keeper. 

This  tax  is,  for  one  horse  kept  for  pleasure,  50  francs ;  for  each  horse 
kept  for  pleasure,  if  you  keep  two,  60  francs ;  for  each  horse  kept  for 
pleasure,  if  you  keep  from  three  to  five,  70  francs;  for  each  horse  kept 
for  pleasure,  if  you  keep  over  five,  80  francs  j  for  every  horse  kept  for 
labor,  20  francs ;  for  every  horse  kept  by  a  livery-man,  10  francs;  tax 
for  every  horse  oreeder  or  horse  merchant  generally  keeping  not  more 
than  ten  horses,  100  francs ;  tax  for  every  horse  breeder  or  horse  mer- 
chant keeping  more  than  ten  horses,  200  francs. 

Horses  exclusively  emplo3"ed  in  agriculture,  factories,  and  shops  are 
exempt  from  taxation. 

The  total  amount  of  this  tax  collected  amounted  in  1840  to  315,681 
francs ;  in  1850  to  345,451  francs ;  in  1860  to  418,249  francs ;  in  1870  to 
520,960  francs;  in  1875  to  592,067  francs,  and  in  1880  to  502,053  francs. 

TAX  ON  MINES. 

There  is  a  fixed  tax  of  10  francs  per  square  kilometer  (|  mile)  of  the 
surface  of  the  mine,  and  2 J  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  plus  25  per  cent, 
of  the  two  taxes  together,  additional. 

In  1840  these  receipts  amounted  to  242,591  francs ;  in  1850  to  177,023 
francs :  in  1860  to  495,845  francs ;  in  1867  to  846,357  francs ;  in  1870  to 
440,020  francs ;  in  1 874  to  3,086,719  francs ;  in  1875  to  1,039,570  francs ; 
in  1876 to  799,105  francs ;  in  1877  to  485,985  francs;  in  1878  to  341,331 
francs ;  in  1879  to  305,159  francs ;  and  in  1880  to  286,112  francs. 

LICENSE  TAX  (DROITS  DB  PATENTE). 

The  law  of  May  21, 1819,  imposes  a  license  tax  on  all  those  exercising 
a  profession  or  trade.  The  following  exemptions  are  made :  Clergymen, 
ecclesiastics,  marguilliers,  or  all  other  persons  attached  to  the  service 
of  a  church  ;  stat^,  provincial,  and  municipal  officers  and  employ^ ;  at- 
torneys, doctors,  physicians,  surgeons,  accoucheurs,  and  apothecaries, 
receiving  a  fixed  salary  and  attached  to  the  army,  to  military  or  civil 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  orphan  asylums,  or  other  houses  of  public  char- 
ity, or  treating  poor  at  their  homes ;  painters,  sculptors,  and  other  art- 
ivSts  if  they  only  sell  their  own  works,  and  if  not  working  for  a  manu- 
factory, nor  receiving  a  salary  from  their  scholars  for  their  lesbons ;  the 
cultivator  who  only  sells  the  products  of  his  own  farm  or  agricultural 
industry ;  the  gardener  who  does  not  sell  the  products  of  his  gsurden  at 
his  house  but  on  the  streets  and  markets. 

For  the  establishment  of  this  license  tax  there  are  two  tariffis^  called 
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"  tariff  A"  and  "tariff  B.^'  The  first  of  these  tariffs  imposes  the  same 
license  tax  for  all  the  communes;  and  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  va- 
ries the  tax  according  to  the  importance  of  the  commune.  Tariff  A, 
applicable  to  all  the  communes,  comprises  seventeen  classes,  and  the 
tax  varies  according  to  the  classification  of  the  profession  or  trade. 
Thus  the  first  class  imposes  a  license  duty  of  401  francs ;  the  second 
class  of  334  francs ;  the  third  class  of  278  francs ;  the  fourth  class  of 
223  francs ;  the  seventh  class  of  89  francs ;  the  tenth  class  of  36  francs ; 
the  fifteenth  class  of  9  francs ;  and  the  seventeenth  class  of  1.70  francs. 

For  the  application  of  tariff  B  the  law  divides  the  communes  in  six 
grades.  In  the  first  grade  are  the  communes  having  a  population  of 
60,000  inhabitants  and  more ;  in  the  second  grade  the  communes  of 
from  30,000  to  60,000 ;  in  the  third  grade  the  communes  of  from  20.000 
to  30,000 ;  in  the  fourth  grade  the  communes  of  from  15,000  to  20,000; 
in  the  fifth  grade  the  communes  of  from  10,000  to  15,000 ;  in  the  sixth 
grade  communes  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

Tariff  B,  after  dividing  the  communes  into  six  grades,  distributes  the 
professions  and  trades  amongst  fourteen  classes,  according  to  the  im- 
portance they  occupy  in  commerce  or  industry. 

Thus  a  profession  of  the  first  class  pays  a  license  duty  of  423, 370, 
280,  194, 142,  or  111  francs,  according  as  it  is  exercised  in  a  commune 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade ;  a  profession  of 
the  second  class  pays  a  duty  of  323,  285, 214, 149,  111,  or  89  francs,  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  of  the  commune;  a  profession  of  third  class,  245, 214, 
162, 114,  89  or  67  francs ;  fourth  class,  185, 160, 122, 87, 67,  or  51  francs; 
fifth  class,  138, 118,  91,  67,  51,  or  40  francs ;  sixth  class,  100,  87,  67,  61, 
38,  or  29  francs;  seventh  class,  73,  65,  51,  38,  27,  or  20  francs;  eighth 
dass,  51,  45,  38,  27,  20,  or  14  francs ;  ninth  class,  38,  33, 27,  20, 13,  or  10 
francs ;  tenth  class,  27, 22, 20, 13,  9,  or  8  francs;  eleventh  class,  20, 16, 
12,  9,  7,  or  6  francs ;  twelfth  class,  10.60,  9.54,  8.48,  5.30,  4.23,  or  3.40 
francs;  thirteenth  class,  5.30,  4.88,  3.82,  2.76,  2.12,  or  1.70  francs;  four- 
teenth class,  3.40,  3.18,  2.55, 1.70,  1.38,  or  1.06  francs. 

The  license  tax  for  foreign  commercial  travelers  in  Belgium  is  20 
francs  per  year. 

There  is  a  license  tax  of  12  centimes  per  ton  on  interior  navigation. 

The  receipts  from  the  license  tax  have  continually  increased.  In 
1840  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  2,862,893  francs :  in  1845  to  2,854,955 
francs ;  in  1850  to  3,112,  264  francs ;  in  1855  to  3,598,483  francs ;  in  1860 
to  3,872,248  francs;  in  1865  to  4,233,390  francs;  in  1870  to  4,374,797 
francs;  in  1875  to  5,976,954  francs,  and  in  1880  to  6,080,718  francs. 

PROVINCIAL  TAXES, 

In  the  province  of  Brabant  (in  which  Brussels  is  situated)  every  tax- 
payer pays  an  additional  tax  for  provincial  purposes,  based  upon  the 
amount  of  tax  he  pays  upon  his  real  estate,  personal  property,  or  for 
a  license.  Upon  the  tax  paid*  on  real  and  personal  property  he  pay  18J, 
and  upon  the  license  tax  17  per  cent 

Ihg  tax. — ^This  tax  for  the  province  is  5  francs  for  an  ordinary  dog, 
and  10  francs  for  blooded  dogs. 

TAXES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BRUSSELS. 

Tax  on  buildings  temporarily  exempted  from  thereat  estate  tax. — Article 
3  of  the  law  of  July  6,  1871,  says  that  buildings  constructed  or  recon- 
Btmcted  will  pay  the  real-estate  tax  to  the  state  from  the  first  of  Jauuary 
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of  the  second  year  of  its  oocupation.  This  exemption,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  city,  and  it  oollects  a  tax  of  15.10  per  cent,  of  the  net 
rental.  This  tax  was  adopted  in  1872,  and  was  then  9^  per  cent,  of  the 
net  rental;  in  1875  the  rate  was  increased  to  13.10  per  cent. ;  in  1877 
to  14.10  per  cent. ;  in  1880  to  14.60  per  cent,  and  since  1881  to  15.10  per 
cent.    In  nine  years  this  tAx  has  been  increased  nearly  60  per  cent, 

Taoo  (mthe  drinking  and  tobe^eoo  traffic. — ^The  dealers  in  beer,  liquors, 
and  tobacco  are  taxed  as  follows : 

First  class,  having  an  annual  sale  of  2,500  francs  or  less,  20  francs 
tax ;  second  class,  having  an  annaal  sale  of  2,500  to  5,000  francs,  40 
francs ;  third  class,  having  an  annual  sale  of  5,000  to  7,500  fhMics, 
60  francs  ;  fourth  class,  having  an  annual  sale  of  7,500  to  10,000  francs, 
80  francs ;  fifth  cla^s,  having  an  annual  sale  of  10,000  to  12,500  fi»ncs, 
100  francs.  For  those  having  an  annual  sale  of  over  12,500  francs  the 
tax  is  increased  5  francs  for  every  500  francs  sale. 

The  receipts  from  this  tax  were,  in  1873,66,332  francs,  and  in  1880 
80,000  francs. 

Since  1871  the  sti^te  collects  no  direct  tax  on  spirits  and  tobacco. 

City  pergonal  taa^. — ^The  cit^  personal  tox  is  95  per  cent,  of  the  state 
personal  tax.  Until  1879  this  tax  was  only  50  per  cent.;  in  1880, 65  x>er 
cent.,  and  since  1881,  95  per  cent. 

City  taa  on  the  eaaastral  or  real-estate  revenue. — This  tax  is  identi- 
cally the  same  as  the  real-estate  tax  levied  by  the  state,  and  is  also  7 
per  cent  of  the  net  revenue.  In  1876  this  tax  was  but  5  per  cent,  of  the 
net  revenue ;  in  1877  it  was  increased  to  6J  per  cent.,  and  since  1881  to 
7  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent,  in  five  years. 

City  tax  on  licenses. — ^The  city  assesses  a  tax  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
state  license  tax  on  incorporateld  companies,  bankers,  money-changers, 
stock-brokers,  directors,  and  administrators  of  companies,  merchants, 
wholesale  dealers,  and  brokers  in  oils,  beer,  wines,  spirits,  hops,  leather, 
cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  wood,  cereals,  and  other  wholesale  dealers  in- 
scribed in  one  of  the  first  six  classes  of  the  Government  tariff,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  the  stato  license  tax  on  all  others  having  a  license. 

In  1870  the  amount  received  from  this  source  was  62,000  francs,  and 
in  1862,  200,000  francs,  an  increase  of  138,000  francs,  or  more  than  220 
per  cent. 

City  carriage  tax. — There  is  a  tax  of  50  francs  for  a  two-horse  carriage 
and  30  francs  for  a  one-hofse  carriage.  Public  carriages  and  carrii^s 
in  livery-stables,  if  not  permanently  rented,  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
There  is  only  one  tax  of  50  or  30  francs,  which  is  not  increased  by  the 
number  of  carriages  kept. 

JDog  tax. — This  tax  is  5  francs  for  an  ordinary  dog  and  10  francs  for 
every  hunting  dog,  bull-dog,  bull-terrier,  and  other  blooded  dogs.  The 
dog  of  a  blind  jperson  alone  is  exempt  from  tax. 

Taa  on  exchange  agents  and  stoohbrokers. — ^This  tax  is  250  francs  per 
year  for  every  person  exercising  at  the  stock  exchange  the  profession 
of  exchange  agent  or  stock-broker.  It  is  150  francs  for  every  delegated 
clerk  of  an  exchange  agent  or  broker. 

Tax  on  brokers  cf  merchandise. — All  brokers  of  merchandise  buying 
and  selling  at  the  exchange  are  taxed  25  firancs  annually,  and  their ' 
clerks  10  francs.    Persons  not  on  the  tax-list  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  exchange  except  by  paying  1  franc. 

Too?  07i  constructions  and  reconstructions. — The  city  is  divided  into  ten 
classes  for  the  assessment  of  this  tax.  The  tax  for  the  first  class  is  1 
franc  per  cubic  meter  for  the  first  5  meters  of  the  height,  50  centimes 
from  the  height  of  6  to  10  meters,  and  25  centimes  above  10  meters. 
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The  tax  of  each  of  the  reiuainiug  nine  classes  is  reduced  one-tenth. 
The  out-houses,  stables,  etc.,  pay  ooe-foorth  of  the  tax.  This  tax,  how- 
ever, is  doubled  if  the  street  is  opened  at  the  city's  expense,  and  it  is 
one-half  more  if  the  street  is  widened  for  a  length  of  35  meters  at  the 
cost  of  the  city. 

The  above  named  are  all  the  city  taxes. 

In  1850  the  total  amount  of  taxes  received  by  the  city  of  Brussels 
was  263,000  francs,  about  1.81  francs  per  inhabitant  In  1860  the  re- 
ceipts were  530,888  francs,  about  3.03  francs  per  inhabitant  In  1870 
the  total  receipts  were  1,579,150  francs,  about  9.43  francs  per  inhabitant. 
In  1880  the  receipts  increased  to  2,64S,427  francs,  about  16.30  francs 
per  inhabitant.  In  1882  the  receipts  were  3,716,160  francs,  or  about 
22.34  francs  per  inhabitant 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  city  taxes  paid  per  inhabitant  have  in- 
creased since  1850  from  1.81  francs  to  22.34  francs,  an  increase  of 
20.53  francs,  or  1,140  per  cent 

The  total  receipts  for  taxes  for  1882  were  sabdivided  as  follows: 

Francs. 

Real  estate  not  paying  state  tax 77,500 

Drinking  and  tobacco  traffic 85,000 

Personal  taxes  (95  per  cent,  of  state  personal  tax) 1,600,000 

Cadastral  revenue  tax 1,150,000 

City  tax  on  licenses 200,000 

Carriage  tax 2S,U0O 

Dogtaxy  city 30,000 

Do^^tax,  province 30,000 

Tax  on  exchange  agents  and  brokers 70,000 

Tax  on  merchandise  brokers 45,660 

Tax  ou  constructions  and  reconstructions 400,000 

Total 3,716,160 

INDIRECT  TAXES. 
*<  DROITS  D'ACCISE.'^      (INTERNAL  REVENUE.) 

There  is  a  "  droit  d'accise''  established  in  Belgium  on  the  following 
articles :  Wines,  spirits,  beers,  vinegar,  beet  sagar,  glacose,  simp  of 
inulin,  tobacco,  and  foreign  sugar. 

Wines. — The  "droit  d'accise'^  on  wines  <s  23  firancs  per  hectoliter. 
Wines  made  in  Belgium  of  dried  fruits  pay  the  same  tax. 

Manufactured  spirits. — The  "droit  d^accise'^  on  manufactured  spirits 
is  based  upon  the  vessels  employed  for  the  soaking,  maceration,  and 
fermentation  of  the  material  used  for  distillation.  The  duty  is  fixed  at 
5  francs  per  day's  work,  and  per  hectoliter  capacity  of  the  vessels.  It 
is  7  francs  if,  besides  barley  malt,  other  grain  than  rye,  barley,  or  ordi- 
nary oats,  not  having  undergone  any  preparation  before  maceration,  are 
employed.  It  is  7.50  francs  per  hectoliter  if  bolted  flour  is  employed. 
It  is  8.50  francs  per  hectoliter  if  dried  fruits,  molasses,  sirup,  sugar,  or 
beet  juice  with,  one  or  more  feculent  or  saccharine  substances  are  em- 
ployed. The  above  three  first  taxes  are  increased  to  5.50,  7.50,  and  8 
francs  if  macerators  are  used.  Besides  the  above,  6  per  cent,  additional 
of  the  tax  is  collected  since  1879.  The  tax  is  due  for  the  renewing  of 
the  matter  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  distiller  working  faster  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  supplementary  tax  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
times  the  matter  is  renewed.  There  is  no  duty  collected  for  Sundays 
and  legal  f6te  days  if  the  distiller  declares  that  he  does  not  work  on 
those  days. 
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A  deduction  of  15  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  agricultural  distillers  not 
employing  more  than  two  vessels,  one  only  used  for  boiling  and  the 
other  to  rectify  the  boiled  matter. 

A  tax  of  3.75  francs  per  hectoliter  of  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  used 
for  maceration  or  fermentation  is  collected  on  the  distillation  of  seed  and 
stone  fruits  producing  alcohol  (without  employing  any  other  matter). 

A  drawback  of  50  francs  i^allowed  per  hectoliter  of  spirits  of  50  de- 
grees "  Gay  Lussac  "  exported  or  deposited  in  the  Government  ware- 
house. This  drawback  is  not  allowed  for  less  than  5  hectoliters  for 
exportation  and  for  less  than  10  hectoliters  for  deposit  in  warehouse. 

Beers, — There  is  a  fixed  duty  of  4  francs  per  hectoliter  of  the  capacity 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  raw  matter  for  the  brew  is  prepared. 

Vinegar. — The  manufacturers  of  vinegar  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

The  first  class  comprised  those  only  making  vinegar  from  beer.  They 
pay  a  tax  of  4  francs  for  four  months'  work  per  hectoliter  capacity  of 
their  double-distilling  apparatus  (cuvesjumelles).  They  enjoy  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  of  40  centimes  per  hectoliter  of  beer  entering  their  fiac- 
tories. 

The  second  class  comprises  those  making  vinegar  with  macerated  and 
fermented  liquids.    There  are  none  of  these  in  Belgium. 

The  third  class  comprises  the  artificial  vinegar  manufacturers,  employ- 
ing other  subi^tances  than  those  in  class  1  and  2.  The  duty  for  this 
class  for  four  months'  work  is  also  4  francs  per  hectoliter  capacity  of 
their  double-distilling  apparatus,  with  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent,  upon 
the  tax. 

Are  exempt  from  this  tax  all  vinegar  manufacturers  of  the  third  class 
employing  for  their  manufacture  an  article  already  paying  an  excise 
tax. 

Foreign  sugars. — Foreign  sugars  pay  the  following  tax  on  entering 
Belgium : 

Raw  sugar  below  No.  7,34.26  francs  per  100  kilograms  j  from  Nos.  7 
to  10,  exclusive,  40.91  francs  per  100  kilograms ;  from  Kos.  10  to  15,  ex- 
clusive, 45  francs  per  100  kilograsm;  from  Nos.  15  to  18,  inclusive,  48.07 
francs  per  100  kilograms. 

Five  hundred  kilograms  or  more  of  raw  cane  sugar  can  be  deposited 
in  the  Government  warehouse,  but  for  smaller  quantities  the  duty  must 
be  paid  cash. 

Belgian  beet  sugar. — This'tax  has  for  basis  the  volume  and  density  of 
the  beet  juice. 

The  beet  sugar  manufacturer  isrequired,  fifteen  days  before  beginning 
work,  to  sign  a  declaration  and  deposit  the  same  with  the  Government 
receiver  of  his  district,  in  which  he  states  the  quantity  of  beets  he  pro- 
poses to  employ  in  his  factory  during  the  season.  No  declaration  is 
admitted  for  a  quantity  less  than  200,000  kilograms  of  beets  to  be  em- 
ployed during  every  thirty  days'  work. 

Before  beginning  work  the  manufacturer  is  required  to  give  a  bond, 
the  minimum  of  which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  sugar  contained  in 
the  quantity  of  beets  he  has  the  right  to  employ  monthly. 

One  hundred  kilograms  of  beets  are  calculated  to  produce  6  kilograms 
of  raw  sugar. 

The  excise  tax  on  raw  beet  sugar  is  fixed  at  45  francs  the  100  kilo- 
grams. 

Glucose  made  of  potatoes  and  grain. — The  tax  on  the  manufacture  of 
glucose  made  of  potatoes  or  grain  is  as  follows :  Granulated  glucose,  12 
francs  per  hectoliter,  capacity  of  the  saccharification  caldron ;  other 
glucose,  4  frames, 
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Syrup  of  Inuline. — Syrup  of  inuline  is  extracted  from  dried  cliicoryJ 
It  pays  ao  excise  tax  of  1.68  francs  per  hectoliter  net  of  the  capacity 
of  the  caldron  for  maceration. 

Belgium  tobaceo. — The  excise  tax  iu  Belgium  on  tobacco  is  1,50  francs 
per  are  planted  with  tobacco.  For  the  calculation  of  the  surface  planted 
tractions  are  neglected ;  but  every  parcel  of  land  less  than  oiie  are  is 
considered  as  an  are. 

RECEIPTS  FOB  1883. 

The  latest  statistics  published  (1883)  from  foregoing  taxes  were: 

Francs. 

Wines 4,545,888.72 

Spirits 28,274,387.46 

Beers 13.792,848.90 

Vinegar 13,006.80 

Foreign  sugar 3,862.518.81 

Belgian  beet  sugar 1,187,446.08 

Glucose 259,426.30 

Tobacco 180,156.50 

Total 52,115.679.57 

ENREaiSTBEMENT. 

The  enregistrement  is  a  formality  which  consists  in  the  recording  of 
documents.  The  taxes  for  recording  are  either  fixed  or  proportional. 
They  are  fixed  when  the  document  recorded  is  of  a  civil,  judicial,  or 
extrajudicial  nature,  but  not  containing  an  obligation,  nor  satisfaction, 
nor  judgment  for  fixed  amount,  nor  setting  creditors  in  order  of  pay- 
ment, or  payment  of  sums  or  values,  nor  transmiswion  of  property,  or 
the  use  or  enjoyment  of  real  or  personal  property. 

They  are  proportional  for  documents  containing  an  obligation,  satis- 
faction, judgments  for  fixed  amount,  setting  creditors  in  order  of  pay- 
ment, or  payment  of  sums  or  values,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  property, 
or  for  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  real  or  personal  property. 

The  fixed  duties  vary  from  50  centimes  to  55  francs,  according  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  document  to  be  recorded.  The  proportional 
duties  are  from  0,15  to  6.50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  stipulated  in  the 
document. 

NATUKALIZATION. 

The  recording  tax  for  the  small  or  ordinary  naturalization  is  250  francs, 
and  for  the  grande  naturahzation,  which  includes  the  right  of  suffrage, 
600  francs.  The  duty  for  the  grande  naturalization  is  reduced  to  250 
francs,  if  the  person  receiving  the  grande  naturalization  has  previously 
paid  for  the  small  naturalization. 

f 

MORTGAGES. 

The  taxes  on  mortgages  are  divided  into  taxes  for  recording  and  taxes 
for  transcribing  mortgages.  The  first  tax  is  collected  when  the  mort- 
gage is  inscribed  or  recorded,  and  has  for  basis  the  capital  of  the  mort- 
gaged debt.  The  tax  is  0.65  or  1.25  per  1,0U0  francs,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  property  mortgaged.  The  second  tax  is  collected  upon 
transfers  of  the  mortgage,  or  by  sale  of  the  real  estate  mortgaged. 
This  tax  is  1.25  per  cent. 

The  tax  on  mortgages  has  bet  n  increased  by  an  additional  tax  of  25 
I)er  cent,  upon  the  original  tax  levied. 
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SUCCESSIONS. 

The  taxes  on  inheritances  are  the  following:  (1)  Tax  on  inheritances 
of  real  and  personal  property.  (2)  Tax  on  inheritances  of  resd  estate 
situated  in  Belgium,  derived  from  a  person  not  reputed  to  reside  in  the 
Kingdom.  (3)  Tax  on  inheritances  in  direct  line,  (4)  Tax  on  inheri- 
tances between  husband  and  wife,  having  children  of  their  marriage. 

Tax  on  inheritances  of  real  and  personal  property^-^ThiB  tax  is  collected 
upon  the  determined  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  situated  in 
Belgium  or  in  foreign  countries,  left  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  Kingdom, 
no  matter  where  he  dies.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  person 
who  has  established  his  domicile  or  the  seat  of  his  fortune  therein. 

The  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  deceased  is  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  estate.  The  tax  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  the  deceased  and  his  heirs.    It  is  as  follows : 


Property. 


IJfei 


Between —    - 

HoHband  and  vrife  (no  children) 

Brother  and  siater  (dying  without  will) 
Nephew  and  niece  (dying  without  will) 

Other  relativea 

Other  persons  not  relatives 


reent. 

Percent. 

5.60 

2.75 

6.80 

8.40 

8.20 

4.10 

13.80 

0.90 

13.80 

6.90 

Ta>xes  on  inheritances  of  real  estate  in  Belgium  derived  from  a  person 
not  reputed  to  reside  in  the  Kingdom. — This  tax  is  established  on  the 
value  of  real  estate  situated  in  the  Kingdom  (without  deducting  debts) 
which  was  inherited  from  a  deceased  person  not  residing  ii^  Belgiam. 
This  tax  also  varies  according  to  the  relationship  between  the  deceasec^ 
and  his  heirs. 


Property. 


Life  use  of 
property. 


Direct  line 

Collateral  line 

Persons  not  relatives 


Percent. 
1.40 
6.80 
6.80 


Percent. 
0.70 
8.40 
8.40 


Tax  on  inheritances  in  direct  line. — There  is  a  tax  collected  on  inherit- 
ances of  real  estate  in  direct  line.  This  tax  is  based  upon  the  value  of 
real  estate  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  left  by  the  deceased  in  Belgiam. 
This  tax  is : 


Ascendants - .. 

Descendants  (lefi^timate) 

Descendants  (illegitimate) 

Between  husbanuand  wife  having  children  of  their  marriage 


Property. 


Life  nse  of 
property. 


Percent 

Percent 

L40 

0.70 

1.40 

0.70 

1.40 

0.70 

1.40 

0.70 

The  four  classes  of  taxes  on  inheritances  have  been  increased  by  an 
additional  tax  of  30  per  cent,  upon  the  tax  levied, 
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STAMPS. 

There  is  a  stamp  tax  established  in  Belgium.  All  docaments,  civil  or 
judicial,  or  those  to  be  produced  in  courts,  must  be  written  on  stamped 
paper. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  stamps — ^the  stamp  tax  fixed,  the  propor- 
tional stamp  tax,  and  the  stamp  tax  of  dimension. 

Passports,  permission  to  carry  hunting  arms,  permission  to  hunt  with 
hounds,  and  warehouse  receipts  pay  a  fixed  stamp  tax. 

Proportional  stamp  taxes  are  collected  upon  negotiable  notes  of  com- 
merce, drafts,  checks,  etc.,  bills  and  obligations  not  negotiable,  certificates 
of  deposit,  bills  to  bearer,  obligations  or  bonds,  and  all  other  documents 
or  instruments  of  writing,  payable  at  an  infinite  time,  or  five  years  after 
their  date;  also,  on  bonds,  certificates,  or  obligations  resulting  from 
loans  contracted  in  Belgium  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners. 

All  other  documents  or  instruments  of  writing  not  above  mentioned 
pay  a  stamp  tax  of  dimension ;  that  i»,  according  to  the  dimension  of 
the  paper  on  which  written.    The  fixed  stamp  taxes  are  as  follows : 

Vnocs. 

Passporte,  interior *. 2.00 

Passports,  foreign  conntries 8.00 

Permission  to  carry  hunting  arms 35.00 

Permission  to  hunt  with  hoands ^ 35.00 

Warehouse  receipts 0.25 

The  proportional  stamp  tax  varies  from  10  centimes  to  50  francs,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  document. 

The  dimentional  tax  varies  from  25  centimes  to  2.60  francs,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  document. 

The  total  receipts  from  the  foregoing  sources  in  1883,  drawn  from 
the  latest  statistics  published,  were  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Recording  tax,  fixed 1,703,458.49 

Recording  tax,  proportional 19,525,947.55 

Recording  tax,  naturalization 36,250.00 

Recording  tax,  others 1,740.00 

Tax  on  mortgagee 3,483,979.96 

Tax  on  inhentances 17,377,053.10 

Stamp  tax 15,784,001.86 

Total 57,914,430.36 

As  an  administrative  unit,  I  here  give  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  city  of  Brussels  for  the  year  1884. 

BXPENSES. 


Items. 


Ordinary  esepentet:  Adminittration. 

SaHmry  of  burKomaster 

Salary  of  **  echerina  **  (aasUtant 
bnrgomaatera) 

Salary  of  municipal  aeoretarv 

Salaryof  manicipal  reoelTer  ortaxes 

Salaries  of  the  municipal  clerks  and 
employes 

Salaries  for  extra  work 

other  expenses  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration  

Stamps  for  registers  of  the  "6iat 
oivu  '*  (births,  marriages,  aua 
deaths 

Pablioation  of  the  manicipal  bulle- 
tin  

Subscript!  n  for  official  Journals. . . 

Expenses  for  lawsuits 


Francs. 


25,000.00 

40,000.00 
12, 000. 00 
10,000.00 

631,839.91 
6,982.00 

161, 274. 68 


4, 914. 00 

6.060.00 

4.30.00 

19,972.33 


Items. 


Ordinary  expentet :  Adminittra- 
turn— Continued. 


Banking  exi>en8es 

Commission  of  the  stock  exchange. 
Commission  of  the  local  statistics. . 
Council  to  settledifficulties  between 

employers  and  employes. 

Taxes  refunded 


Total 

Municipal  property  andpromenade$. 

Repairing  permanent  commnnal 
property 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  on  perma- 
nent city  property 

Repairing  promenades.... 


Franos. 


18,600.00 
28,238.28 
3,260.31 

4, 641. 12 
20,918.04 


986.930.63 


uigiiizea  oy 


Goo 


130, 168. 25 

13, 702. 27 
92,782.07 
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Items. 


Mtmicipal  property  and  prcmt' 
iUkM«— Coutinaed. 

Annuity  for  the  Bois  de  1ft  Cambre 

(publle  park) 

AlTowanoe  for  expenses  of  botan* 


(public  park) . 
lowanoe  for 
ical  garden. 

Total. 


City  properHet, 


Bepairing  city  properties 

Taxes,  insurance,  admiDistration, 
etc 


Total. 


PiibUe  $ecurUy. 


Salaries  of  poUoe  force 

Other  expenses  for  police 

Tribunal  of  police  (salaries,  civil 

otncers 

Clothing  of  polioe  force,  etc 

Salaries  of  guardians  of  public 

squares 

Bepairs  of  telegraphs 

Bfiots  for  police  commissariats  ... 

Fire  department,  wsgos 

Fire  department,  clothing 

Bepairs  and  renewing  fire  engines, 

etc 

Barracks  for  firemen 

Other  police  expenses  and  guardiann 

Expeoses  for  civic  guards 

Bent,  taxes,  etc.,  for  olficers  general 

staff  of  fu  ards 

Military  drafting  (tirage  au  sort) . . 


Total. 


PiibHc  health. 


Local  medical  oommission 

Salaries  of  chemists  and  expenses 

for  laboratory 

Salaries  of  officers  and  office  ex* 

pnnsee  of  tlie  bureau  of  hygiene 

and  statistics 

Salari(M«  of  officers  of  the  sanitary 

service 

Other  expenses  for  the  sanitary 

service 


Total. 


Funeral  eervifce. 

Salaries  for  the  officers  of  funeral ) 
service I 

Clothing  for  the  officers  of  fune*  [ 
ral  service J 

Expenses  for  interments  and  ex- 
humations  

Bepairs  for  cemeteries 


Total. 


Street*, 


Bepairs  of  streets 

Bepairs  of  sewers 

Constroction  of  aewers 

Names  of  streets 

Damages  paid  to  private  parties. 

Sidewalks  at  the  cost  of  city 

Bepairs  of  street  water-closets. . . 
Seats  on  public  promenades 


Francs. 


162,850.38 
3, 076. 10 


166,835.48 


851.450.21 
70,245.93 

11,560.32 
73, 480. 39 

4.612.84 
8. 105. 78 

36. 783. 74 
180,293.06 

49,200.11 

10. 050. 15 
11,540.84 
10, 300. 08 
40,301.20 

6.432.17 
3, 076. 05 


1,378,411.67 


2,400.00 
8,511.48 

43, 133. 57 
26,624.60 
15,077.78 


05,647.43 


62,441.07 


58,133.00 
805.04 

121,381.00 


186, 977. 68 
55,544.06 
38,018.45 
2,756.59 
1. 050. 00 
4, 189.  54 
3,861..'j6 
2, 587. 18 


Items. 


J*rimary  eduojtHcn, 


Salaries  of  teachers 

Other  funeral  expenses  for  schools . 

Excursions  for  scholars 

Bent  for  primary  schools  and  kin- 
dergartens  

Bepairs  of  sohooi-houaes 

Bepairs  of  srbool  furniture 

Expenses  for  public  libraries 

Subsidies  to  the  societies  "Wil- 
lemsfouds"  and  "  De  Veldbloem" 
for  benefit  of  children 

Singing  schools 

Salaries  for  the  teachers  in  kinder- 
gartens  

General  expenses  for  kindergartens 


Total. 


Pniifettional  education  and  fine  arte. 

Salaries  of  teachers  for  professional 

school  for  girls ^ 

Industrial  school,  r^t,  teachers, 

etc 

Subnidy  to  the  Boyal  Conservatory 

of  Music 

Salaritt  of  teachers  of  Academy  of 

Fine  Arts 

General  expenses  of  Academy  of 

Fine  Arts 

Public  lectures 


Total 

*  A  thinie  Soyal  "^High  $ehool 


Subsidy 

Bent,  repairs,  taxes,  and  insurance. 


Total. 


Beligion. 


Lodgings  for  priests 

Lodgings  for  Protestant  pastors 

and  Jewish  rabbi 

Subsidv  for  repairing  churches  and 

temples 
Idy 

ant  church 


Sabsioy  for  repairing  the  Protest- 


Total. 


Public  charity. 

Subsidy  to  public  hospitals  and 

charities 

Subsidy  for  the  old  men's  home  . . . 

Subsidy  for  the  blind  asylum 

Other  expenses  for  poor 


Total. 


City  debt. 


Total I        289,085.06 


Interest  ou  irredeemable  debt  as- 
sumed by  city 1(^,550.23 

Interest  on  mortgages  assumed  by 

city 2.03L72 

lutercHt  en  loan  of  7,000,000  (1853) .  300. 000. 00 

Interest  on  loan  of  7.000,000  (1856) .  300, 000. 00 

Interest  on  losn  of  25.000,000  (1862) .  1. 000, 000. 00 

Interest  on  loan  of  25,000,000  (1867).  000. 007. 10 

Interest  on  loan  of  36,000,000  (1872) .  1. 330, 765w  50 

liiteiwt  on  loan  of  76,000,000  (1874).  2. 024, 614. 50 

!  Intercut  on  loan  of  6.^000,000  (1879) .  2, 400, 007. 25 
Annuity  due  to  the   "Soci^'l^  du 

Cr6dit  Communal " 34. 015.  S2 

Interest  on  obligations.  1878 10,005.00 

Payment  of  obligations,  1878 25, 200. 00 

uigiiizea  by  vjOOp^i^ 


Fraoca. 


004,880.78 

126. 44a  72 

11,386.91 

82,015.33 

40,044.65 

13,338.05 

4^366.00 


2,000.00 
5,085.50 

80,827.20 

14,276.20 


1,236,464.28 


22,500l00 

23,008113 

26,000.00 

74,687.40 

30,572.68 
13,13&16 


180,806.46 


81,7iL13 
20.53L06 


111,278.08 


6,70a  00 

4,800.00 

6,030.24 

800.00 


10, 23a  24 


202.064.00 

8,000.00 

6,000.00 

12a  60 


306,100.60 
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Itema. 


City  debt—CkmUnneA, 

Lo*n  oontraoted  for  the  prof^ 

sional  school 

Othtr  expenoea  for  the  debt 

Total 

Pension  fund. 

Annual  penaiona  for  communal  em- 
ployes, widowa,  and  orphaua  . . . . 

•  Other  expenses, 

Subeldy  to  the  Uniyeraitj  of  Braa- 

•ela ^ 

Snbaidy    to     the     Polytechnical 

School 

Subaidy  to  complete  coUectiona  for 

onivetaity 

Snbeidy  to  the  opera 

Snbaldy  to  Belgian  dramatic  an- 

thora 

Sidariea  of  watchmen  at  theatera.. 
Rent,   taxea.    and   inaurance   for 

Flamiah  Theater 

Bnbaidy  to  Flemish  Theater 

Snbsidy  for  the  atudy  of  fine  arta. . 
Snbaldy  for  the  profeaaional  aohool 

fortailoni 

Bnbaidy  for  leaaona   to  indigent 

atammarera 

Public  concerta  for  olaasical  nraaic. 

Public  fS6tes 

National  ffttea 

Concerta  in  the  park  .' 

Band  of  the  Are  department 

Premiuma  for  fat  cattle 

Subaidy  for  the  raoea 

Sxpenaea  paid  to  ataff  offlcera  of 

tne  ciric  guarda 

Total 

Special  services— Gas. 
Bxpenaeaof  worka 

Water. 

Salarlea  of  employ6a 

Bxpenaea  of  aamuiiatration 

Bepalraof  pipea,  etc 

Other  expenaea  for  repairs 

Total 

Canal  from  Brussels  to  the  Rupel. 

Salarieaof  emploT^s. 

Bxpenaea  of  administration 

Repaira  of  canal 

Total 

PttbUc  warehouse, 

Bxpenaea  of  the  warehouse 

Bxpenaea  for  working  the  "  monte* 

cnargee" 

Wage*  to  watchman 

Total 


Francs. 


7,0M).00 
8.783.00 


0,567,748.82 


228,481.18 


75,000.00 

25,000.00 

7,500.00 
115,000.00 

4.000.00 
11,401.77 

43,268.08 
15. 000. 00 
6.662.40 

3,000.00 

2.000.00 

8,  oca  00  ; 

80,00a86 
31,108.86 
18,000.50 
21.000  00 
11, 874. 00 
16, 000. 00  [ 

1, 800. 00  ' 


451, 508. 86 


2,037,488.55 


157, 140. 58 

15,336.41 

124,564.55 

284,085.60 


531, 186. 18 


88,404.44 

1,005.22 

60,362.85 


100, 852. 51 


1,242.65 

8,078.77 
400.00 


10,621.42 


Items. 


Markets  on  pubUe  squares. 


Salaries  of  employ6a . 
(^ce  expenaea 


Total. 


Covered  markets. 


Salariea  of  employ6a. . 
Office  expenaea 


Total 

"Abattoir  ''—Slaughter-house, 


Salariea  of  employ6a . . 
Office  expenaea 


otal. 


Fish  market^ 


Salariea  of  employto. 
Office  expenaea 


Total. 


Public  scales. 


Salary  of  the  receiver. 
Office  expenaea 


Total 

Strut  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

Cleaning  and  aprinklingthe  ati«eta. 
Street  aprinklera 


Total. 


Electric  clocks. 

Salariea  of  employee  and  repairing 

docka 

Increaaing  the  number  of  clooka  . . 


Total 

Secondary  education. 

Salariea  for  teachera  for  boys'  school 

General  expenses  boys'  school 

Rents  and  taxes 

Subsidy  for  girls'  scho<^ 

Salaries    for  teachers    for  girls' 

school 

Greneral  expenses  girls'  school 

Repair  of  buildings 

Repair  of  furniture 


Total 

Other  ea^penses. 

Aid  to  indigents  at  their  homea  . . . 
Expenses  for    transportation    of 

criminals 

Rent  for  race  track 

Refunding  of  money  deposited  as 

bail 

Other  expenaea 


Total. 


Franca. 


16,842.12 
0,475.53 


26,317.65 


5,700.12 
8, 66a  41 


0,860.  J 


42,11&80 
5^886.85 

47.056.15 


20,103.08 
10,028.62 

30, 181. 55 


2,100.00 
680.55 

2.780.55 


558,574.02 
1,008.87 

555,567.80 


8,882.82 
1.712.82 


10, 105. 74 


128,*7L88 
10, 600. 61 
12,813.26 
13,000.00 

108, 148. 12 
10, 740. 88 
10,224.^ 
4,807.20 

207,004.60 


183,080.80 

3,706.85 
4.02L74 

.  86, 174. 57 
42,114.78 

210.008.74 
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RECEIPTS. 


Itenu. 


Taxet. 

OS  per  cent,  of  State  persooal  tax . . 

7  per  cent,  of  real-eeuite  tax 

Tax  on  baildioga  exempt  from  pay- 

ioK^tA^tax :... 

City  tax  on  licenBoe 

Tax  on  oarriagee 

Dog  tax,  city 

Dog  tax,  province  (share  of  city) . . 

Tax  on  stock-brokers  

Tax  on  constructions  and  reoon- 

Btmctions 

Tax  on  the   liqnor  and   tobacco 

traffic 

Tax  on  merchandise  brokers 


Total. 


From  public  proptrtie*. 


Bents  fh>ra  markets 

Annaity  from  tramways  and  omni- 

bases 

Receipts  from  public  carriages — 
Receipts  from  lots  in  cemeteries. .. 
Receipts  from  "BoisdelaCambre" 

(park) 

Receipts  for  rents  from  permanent 

city  bnildings 

Rents  from  liuid 

Other  rents 

Rents  fh>m  cellars 

Connection  of  buildings  with  sowers 
Sale  of  trees 


Total. 


From  private  properties,  etc. 

Rents  of  bnildings  owned  by  city . . 

Other  receipts 

Rent  of  Grand  Hotel  (owned  by 

dty) 

From  the  sale  of  lots  (payments 

running  ninety-nine  years) 

From  loans  on  bnildings 

From '* Quartier  Notre-Dame".... 

From  other  sources  

Interest  on  money  not  used  from 

loan.  1879 

Interest  on  temporary  investments 
Receipts    ft-om    "  Society    Bains 

Kconomiques  " 

ReceipU    Irum    "Society  Cr6dit 

Communal " 

Total 


Sundry  receipt*. 

From  birth,  marriage,  and  death 
certificates 

From  sanitary  service 

From  neighboring  communes,  for 
fountain  service 

From  funerals 

From  St.  Gilles  and  Ixelles,  for  re- 
naira  of  squares ■ 


Francs. 


1,754.437.60 
1,192.531.08 

68,547.31 
120,110.83 
24,390.00 
24.  905. 00 
11, 750. 00 
67,  (J75. 00 

142, 041. 04 

94.302.12 
48,000.48 


8, 538, 690. 36 


165.303.30 

95,333.82 
37, 955. 62 
73, 115. 20 

7, 724. 90 

60,688.75 

5,947.88 

127.60 

3,646.75 

23, 874. 89 
8,300.58 


482, 018. 79 


2.558.85 
10, 116. 50 

11, 9.15. 00 
105, 688. 26 

949.00 


535, 405. 63 
68, 220. 38 

125,000.00 

1, 533, 712. 38 
562,110.05 
957,561.35 
110, 146. 83 

781. 860. 80 
14,669.33  I 

1,950.00  'l 

1,940.00    I 


Francs. 


Sundry  rMfipe*— Continned. 

From  "  Conaeil  de  Pmdliommes  *' 
Otlier  receipts 


Total. 


Subtidiei. 

From  General  Government  and 
provinces,  for  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts 

From  same,  for  industrial  school . . 

From  Government,  for  general  ed> 
ncation 

From  Government,  for  secondary 
education 

From  Government,  for  primary 
education 

From  Government  and  province, 
for  "kindergartens'* 

From  Government,  for  public  lec- 
tures  

From  Government,  for  national 
ffites 


'total. 


From  commune,  Chvemment,  and 
bankera. 

Part  of  the  city  in  the  communal 
fund 

Reuts  received  ftom  the  Govern- 
ment   

Interest  from  bankers  on  account 
current 


Franca. 


674.00 
141.06 


132,060.08 


15.000.00 
85,517.00 

5,665.00 
80,000.00 
845,819.38 
20,809.35 

4,100.00 
20,000.00 


476,90a  68 


8,166,885.89 
900,000.00 
86.230.67 


Total 8,  502, 106^06 


Finst. 

Receipts  from  fines,  total 

Receipts  from  special  services.      I 

From  gas  works 

From  water  works *.... 

From  canal  from  Brussels  to  Rnpel 

From  public  warehouse 

From  markets 

From  slaughterhouse 

From  fish  market i 

From  public  scales 

From  street-cleanings  (manure)  . 

From  electric  clocks 

From  tuition  secondary  scholars. 


6,083.80 


4,  692,  576.  75 


Total. 


Other  receipts. 

From  General  Govemment,  poor 
fund 

From  (General  Government,  trans- 
portation of  priiM>ners 

For  rent  of  race  track.., 

From  cash  deposits  for  bail 

For  onlcred  work  

From  interest  on  provisional  loans . 

Total 


4.243,531.68 

1, 489, 180. 27 

319,382.13 

74,013.66 

150, 979. 47 

422,530.48 

167, 632. 88 

3,126.09 

181,606.00 

2.041.76 

08,338.48 

"7, 102, 365. 88 


183,080.80 

8,706.86 

4,021.74 

36, 174. 57 

41,760.80 

2,049.78 


220.794.54 
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Expenses. 


Administration. 

Commnnal  property 

Priyate  property  of  city 

Public  security 

Public  health 

Service  of  funerals 

Streets  

Primary  education 

Professional  edncatiou  and  fine 

arts , 

Hiffh  school 

Beliirions 

Pnbuc  charity 

Debt 

Pension  fund 

Ol^er  expenses 

Special  seryiceB 

Total 


Francs. 


986,930.62 
259, 3«7. 12 
166,836.48 

1, 378, 411. 67 
95,647.43 
121,381.00 
289,985.06 

1.236,464.28 

189,806.47 

111,  273. 09 

19, 230. 24 

306, 190. 69 

9, 667, 748. 82 

228, 431. 18 

"    451,698.86 

8,888.410.65 


19, 257, 732. 65 


Receipts. 


Taxes 

Properties 

Private  property 

Sundry- receipts 

Subsidies 

Commune,     Government,     and 

bankers 

Fines 

Special  services 

Other  receipts 

Total  receipts.* 

Total  expenses 

Excess  of  receipts 


Francs. 


3, 538. 690. 36 
482, 018. 79 

4,692.576.75 
132, 060. 66 
476.900.68 

3, 502, 106. 06 

6,083.80 

7, 102. 355. 83 

220. 794. 54 


20,153.587.47 
19,257.732.66 


895,854.82 


Extraordinary  expenses  and  receipts. 
Extraordinary  expenses: 

Debt:  Francs. 

Refanding  irredeemable  loans 69.757.16 

Refunding  of  the  loan  of  1878 25,200.00 

Total 94,957.16 

Extraordinary  work  on  streets  and  squares 852,602.61 

Extraordinary  construction  of  public  buildings 2,768.872.32 

Otiier  extraordinary  expenses 279,719,92 

Total 3,901,194.85 

Extraordinary  receipts: 

Total  from  the  sale  of  public  lots,  property  and  subsidies  from  General  Government 
for  statues  and  works  of  art 1,082,166.01 

GENERAL  RECAPITULATION. 

Ordinary  receipts ! 20,153,587.47 

Extraordinary  receipts 1.082,166.01 

Total  receipts. 21,235,753.48 

Ordinary  exi>enses ^ 19,257,732.66 

Bxtraorainary  expenses 8,996,162.01 

~  23, 253, 884. 66 

Deficit. 2, 018, 13t  18 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  city  of 
Brussels  proper,  with  a  population  of  171,751  in  1885,  and  excluding  the 
nine  suburbs  (faubourgs)^  which  have  each  ^n  independent  municipal 
government.  Brussels  proper,  with  the  nine  faubourgs,  having  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  about  450,000,  is  known  as  the  '^  agglomeration 
Bruxelloise,"  and  practically  forms  but  one  city. 

William  Slade, 
ComuL 
Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Brussels^  Augtist  15,  1887. 
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TAXATIOir  IN  BELOIUK. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  POL  ACHE  K. 

Belgiam  is  neither  a  centralized  country  like  France  and  (to  a  certain 
extent)  like  England,  nor  a  confederation  like  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland.  The  provinces  and  communes  (townships)  ei^joy  a  real 
autonomy;  the  rule  as  stated  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  being 
that  provincial  aft'airs  are  to  be  settled  by  the  provincial  assembly,  and 
local  affairs  by  the  communal  council  (both  being  elected  bodies),  but 
the  right  of  canceling  any  decision  which  might  be  considered  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the  central  government. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  taxes  are  established  and  levied  not  only 
by  the  state,  but  by  the  provinces  and  communes  also,  the  only  condi- 
tion being  that  the  creation  of  any  new  local  tax  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government. 

STATE  TAXES. 

The  sources  of  the  public  revenues  are  the  direct  taxes,  the  indirect 
taxes,  the  tolls,  the  capital  belonging  to  the  state  with  the  income  de- 
rived therefrom,  etc. 

DraECT  TAXES. 

The  taxes  are,  politically  speaking,  of  great  importance,  as  the  elec- 
toral franchise  for  both  houses  of  the  national  parliament  is  only  ac- 
corded to  the  citizens  paying  a  minimum  of  42.32  francs  direct  taxes  per 
annum. 

The  direct  taxes  consist  of  the  land  tax,  the  personal  tax,  the  licenses, 
and  the  tax  on  mining  concessions. 

Land  taoC. 

The  whole  of  Belgium  has  long  ago  been  surveyed,  and  every  house 
and  landed  property  valued,  and  the  supposed  income  to  be  derived 
therefrom  estimated  as  a  basis  for  the  land  tax.  The  valuations  are  to 
be  revised  at  certain  intervals  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
possible  rise  or  fall  of  the  income  on  property. 

The  land  tax  to  be  paid  by  every  landed  proprietor  (for  houses  and 
other  buildings  as  well  as  for  land)  amounts  annually  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  income  thereon.  But  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  this 
estimated  income  is  considerably  below  the  real  income,  and  as  a  rule 
the  appraisement  rarely  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  value. 

Personal  tax. 

The  personal  tax  includes  the  tax  paid  by  householders  or  tenants  (not 
the  proprietors)  on  the  valued  amount  of  their  rent,  the  tax  paid  by  the 
same  on  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  dwellings,  the  tax  on  furniture, 
on  servants,  and  on  horses. 

(1)  Tax  on  the  value  of  rent — Every  householder  has  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  supposed  amount  of  his  rent.  The  valua- 
tion as  made  by  the  Government  agents  is  generally  very  low,  and  sel- 
dom exceeds  50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  rent. 

(2)  Door  and  window  ta^xes.^Ave  divided  into  two  classes.  Doors 
and  windows  opening  either  into  the  street  or  into  private  grounds  are 
of  the  first  class.  Doors  and  windows  in  basements  and  above  the  sec- 
ond story  are  of  the  second  class. 
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The  scale  of  this  tai^  is  established  accordiug  to  the  population  as  fol- 
lows : 


In  commimes  of— 


Less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  each » 

Five  thousand  to  10,000  inhabitants,  each 

Ten  thoasand  to  25,000  inhabitants,  each 

TwentV'flve  thousand  to  50,000  thousand,  each 

Flf^  tnoosand  and  more  inhabitants,  each 

The  namber  of  doors  and  windows  being  ascertained  by  the  Govern- 
ment agents  themselves,  this  tax  can  not  be  tampered  with,  and  is  paid 
in  full. 

(3)  Tax  on  furniture. — A  tax  amounting  tol  per  cent,  on  the  estimated 
value  of  one's  furniture  is  to  be  paid  annually.  The  tax-payer  has  the 
choice  of  having  his  furniture  valued  by  the  Government  agent  or  of 
having  it  taken  for  granted  that  its  value  is  equal  to  five  times  his  esti- 
mated house  rent  For  instance,  the  estimated  rent  being  1,000  francs, 
the  furniture  will  (without  valuation)  be  considered  as  representing  a 
sum  of  5,000  francs,  and  consequently  the  tax  will  be  50  francs. 

It  may  be  stated  the  Government  valuation  is  always  very  low,  bed- 
room furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  book9,  works  of  art,  etc.,  never  being 
included. 

(4)  Tdx  on  servants. — This  tax  does  not  apply  ,to  servants  living  out 
of  the  house,  nor  to  mechanics,  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  work 
people  generally. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  is  : 

Francs. 

For  one  servant  employed  at  the  same  time  as  workman.... 8 

For  one  female  servant 10 

For  two  female  servants,  each 20 

For  more  than  two  female  servants  or  when  a  manservant  is  employed  besides, 

each ^ 25 

For  one  man  servant 25 

For  two,  three,  or  four  men  servants,  each 30 

For  more  than  fonr  men  servants,  each 40 

For  every  man  servaut  wearing  a  livery  an  additional  tax  of  10  francs  is  collected. 

(5)  Tax  on  horses. — Horses  used  only  for  pleasure  are  taxed  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Francs. 

When  only  one  is  kept 60 

When  only  two  are  kept,  each 60 

When  no  more  than  five  are  kept,  each •        70 

When  more  than  five  are  kept,  each 80 

Horses  used  for  hnsiness  as  well  as  pleasure  (for  instance,  officers'  horses)  are 

taxed,  each 20 

Each  horse  kept  for  hiring  pnrposes 10 

Dealers  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  more  than  ten  horses  in  their  stahles  pay  a 
global  tax  of  100  francs,  the  others  a  tax  of  200  francs. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  for  the  present  these  five  taxes  (that  is 
to  say,  the  personal  tax,)  have  been  increased  in  order  to  meet  the  treas- 
ury's requirements  as  follows :  The  tax  on  the  valued  rents  by  35  per 
cent.,  and  the  others  by  15  per  cent.  The  increase  was  of  course  sup- 
posed, when  voted,  to  be  only  temporary,  but  as  the  wants  of  the  state 
increase  instead  of  diminishinj^r  the  additional  tax  may  now  be  consid- 
ered as  permanent. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  personal  tax  is,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  income  tax,  the  size  and  value  of  the  house  one  lives  in,  the  value  of 
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his  farniturei  tho  number  of  his  servants  and  horses  being,  as  a  rule, 
almost  accurate  indications  of  a  man's  means. 

Licenses. 

Nearly  every  profession  and  trade  is  subject  to  the  yearly  payment  of 
a  tax  or  license.  A  few  professions  only  are  excepted,  such  as  public 
officials,  priests,  barristers,  artists,  officers,  and  literary  men. 

The  licenses  are  divided  into  different  classes,  each  paying  a  fixed 
tax  annually.  The  classification  is  made  by  assessors  appointeid  by  the 
municipalities. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  give  here  in  a  few  lines  a  complete 
description  of  the  scale  of  licenses,  as  the  mere  text  of  the  law  that 
deals  with  this  subject  covers  no  less  than  112  octavo  pages.  It  will 
therefore  suffice  for  the  purpose  if  I  give  here  a  few  explanations  in  or- 
der to  demonstrate  how  the  system  is  worked. 

The  Belgian  law  fixes  for  the  classification  of  licenses  two  different 
scales. 

SeaU  A. 


ClABS. 

per  year. 

ClMS. 

Franos 
per  year. 

Firat 

401 

334 

278 

223 

167 

122 

89 

C7 

49 

Tenth 

36 

Second 

Eleventh 

27 

Third 

Twelfth 

20 

Fourth 

Thirteenth 

13 

Fifth.. 

Fonrteenth 

9 

Sixth 

Fifteenth 

6.  SO 

Seventh 

Sixteenth           

2.76 

Eiirhth 

Seventeenth .... 

1.70 

Ufith 

The  cost  of  a  license  under  Scale  A  is  the  same  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

(1)  For  some  trades,  such  as  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  flax  manufactur- 
ers (barring  exceptions),  dyers,  hattiers,  cotton  printers,  tanners,  cutlers, 
printers,  ship-builders,  etc.,  the  classification  is  made  according  to  the 
number  of  workmen  employed,  as  follows: 


Number. 

Glasa. 

Nnmber. 

ClMS. 

More  than  300 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

21  to  32 

8 

200  to  300 

14  to  21 

9 

140  to  200 V 

9  to  14 

10 

100  to  140 

6to9 

11 

70  to  100 

3  to  6 

13 

60  to  70 

lto3 

18 

32  to  60 

(2)  For  other  trades,  such  as  cloth  makers  working  without  machines, 
sail-cloth  makers,  cotton  spinners  with  or  without  machines,  weavers, 
lace  makers,  diamond  cutters,  etc.,  according  to  the  same  standard  but 
by  a  different  classification,  as  follows: 


Knmber. 

aasB. 

Komher. 

Class. 

More  than  600 

8 

32  to  60 « 

21  to  32 

9 

400to500    •                           

10 

300to400      .     . 

14  to  21 

11 

200  to  300 

9  to  14 

12 

140  to  200 

6  to  9 

18 

100tol40 

3  to  6 **.  ..... 

14 

70  to  100 

lto3 ',"  . 

16 

60  to  70 
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(3)  For  distillers  and  brewers  according  to  the  quantity  of  spirits, 
beer,  or  vineger  tbey  have  manufactured. 

(4)  For  millers  a  percentage  of  the  estimated  rental  of  their  mill,  the 
percentage  varying  from  2  to  4  per  cent.,  according  to  the  kind  of  grain 
milled. 

(5)  For  mills  other  than  grain  mills  according  to  the  kind  of  staff 
ground  and  the  manner  of  working  them.  For  instance,  a  tobacco  mill, 
when  worked  by  steam  or  water  power,  is  put  in  from  classes  6  to  11; 
when  worked  by  wind  power  in  classes  6  to  10;  and  when  worked  by- 
horses  in  classes  9  to  12. 

(6)  For  some  trades,  such  as  blast  furnaces  (which  are  put  in  from 
classes  7  to  9)  gun  powder  manufactories  (classes  6  to  8),  cider  manu- 
factories (in  classes  10  to  16),  etc.,  the  tax  is  estimated  according  to  the 
kind  of  business,  the  number  of  workmen  being  of  nO  consequence,  the 
classification  being  according  to  the  following  table: 


Class. 

Sftles. 

Class. 

Sales. 

Pixvt 

Franet. 
Over  265, 000 
212.000  to  265,  000 
159. 000  to  212.  000 
116, 000  to  159. 000 
84, 800  to  116, 000 
63, 600  to    84,  800 
48,760  to   63,600  1 
38, 160  to    48,  760  ' 
29, 680  to   38, 160  1 

Tenth 

Franet. 

23, 320  to  29, 080 

16, 960  to  23, 820 

12,720  to  16. 960 

8, 480  to  12, 760 

6.360  to   8,480 

4,240  to   6,360 

2,120  to  4,240 

Under  2, 120 

Seoond 

Eleventh 

Third 

Twelfth  

Fourth 

Thirteenth  .- - 

Fifth 

Fonrteenth  .    ....... 

Sixth 

Fifteenth 

Seventh 

Sixteenth 

Eighth 

ninth 

Seventeenth 

(7)  For  shopkeepers  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  sold. 

(8)  For  pedlers  and  others  numerous  rules  are  edicted  according  to 
their  nationality  and  their  manners  of  trading  (in  booths,  in  the  open 
air,  in  wagons,  etc.). 

(9)  For  some  according  to  their  occupations  j  thus  scissors  grinders 
belong  to  classes  10  to  12. 

(10)  For  limited  companies,  according  to  the  profits,  the  duty  being 
If  per  cent,  of  the  said  profits. 

(11)  For  managers,  stewards,  business  agents,  clerks,  etc.,  according 
to  their  salaries  or  gains.  Salaries  of  33,920  francs  and  upwards  belong 
to  thtf  first  class  and  so  on ;  salaries  of  less  than  636  francs  correspond- 
ing to  the  seventeenth  class. 

Scale  B. 


Class. 


First 

Second  .... 

Third 

Focrth  .... 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  ... 
Eighth  .... 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh  .. 
Twelfth... 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 


Brussels, 

Antwerp, 

Ghent. 


Franet. 

423.00 

323.00 

245.00 

185.00 

138. 00 

100.00 

73.00 

51.00 

88.00 

.    27.00 

20.00 

10.60 

5.30 

3.40 


Liege, 
Bruges. 


Franet. 

370.00 

285.00 

214.00 

160.00 

ll&OO 

87.00 

65.00 

45.00 

33.00 

22.00 

16.00 

9.54 

4.88 

3.18 


Lonvain, 
Malines, 
Mons, 
Kamur, 
Odtende, 
Toumai. 


Franet. 

280.00 

214.00 

162.00 

122.00 

91.00 

67.00 

51.00 

38.00 

27.00 

20.00 

12.00 

8.48 

3.82 

2.55 


Alost,  Ath, 

CoQTtrai, 

Lokeren, 

St.  Nicolas, 

Verviers, 

Fpres. 


Franet. 

194.00 

149.00 

114.00 

87.00 

67.00 

51.00 

38.00 

27.00 

20.00 

13.00 

9.00 

5.30 

2.76 

1.70 


Nivelles 

and  twenty 

other  small 

towns. 


Franet. 
142.00 
111.00 
89.00 
67.00 
61.00 
8a  00 
27.00 
20.00 
13.00 
9.00 
7.00 
4.24 
2.12 
1.38 


All 
the  other 
oommnneB. 


Franet. 
1U.00 
89.00 
67.00 
51.00 
40.00 
29.00 
20.00 
14.00 
10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.40 
1.70 

Loe 
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Licenses  under  Scale  B  are  to  be  paid:  (1)  By  all  kinds  of  mechanics 
and  artisans  wbo  work  for  themselves  and  employ  workmen.  The 
classification  is  made  according  to  the  number  of  hands  employed.  (2) 
By  inn  and  hotel  keepers  according  to  the  number  of  rooms;  by  bath- 
ing establishments  according  to  the  number  of  bath-rooms;  and  by 
keepers  of  billiards  according  to  the  number  of  tables.  (3)  For  bank- 
ers, merchants,  ship-owners,  brokers,  doctors,  bakers,  publicans,  etc., 
according  to  rules  estabhshed  for  each  trade.  The  number  of  rules  as 
stated  in  the  law  being  143,  one  example  will  suffice.  A  ship-owner 
trading  from  one  port  to  another  will  belong  to  class  1  to  4.  If  he  sim- 
ply fits  out  ships  to  be  chartered  by  others,  his  class  will  be  6  to  10.  If 
he  fits  out  ships  for  the  herring,  whale,  and  cod  fisheries,  his  class  will 
be  4  to  lO.  And  if  he  only  fits  out  small  fishing  smacks  his  class  will  be 
from  10  to  13. 

Tax  on  mining  concessions. 

The  opening  and  working  of  a  mine  is  done  only  upon  permission 
being  obtained  from  the  Government,  and  the  license  is  granted  on 
payment  of  a  yearly  tax. 

INDIRECT  TAXES. 

The  customs.  The  excise  duty:  (1)  Foreign  mines;  (2)  spirits  made 
in  Belgium;  (3)  beer  and  vinegar;  (4)  sugar;  (6)  tobacco. 

The  registration  fee,  including:  (1)  The  registration  and  mortgage 
duty.  (2)  Duties  to  be  paid  on  the  amount  of  every  inheritance  in  1^ 
quest.  (3)  The  stamp  duty ;  every  court  document,  agreement,  poster, 
draft,  and  even  every  notice,  even  when  put  up  in  a  window  and  which 
can  be  read  in  the  street,  must  have  a  Government  stamp  a£Bxed,  these 
taxes  amounting  to  from  5  centimes  up  to  several  hundred  francs,  the 
latter  amount  being  on  bequests.  The  duty  is  based  upon  the  size  of 
the  paper  and  also  upon  its  money  value.    (4)  The  fines. 

The  sealing  and  stamping  duty  concerning  coins  and  weights. 

TOLLS. 

This  includes  the  tolls  paid  for  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  canals 
and  the  income  derived  from  the  working  of  the  Government  railroads 
and  mail-boats,  and  also  from  the  postal  and  telegraph  departments. 

CAPITAL  AND  INCOME  FKOM  TOLLS. 

Various  sources  of  revenue  are  included  under  this  heading,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  public  lands  and  woods,  the  pilot  and  ligh^house  duties, 
the  Government  shares  in  the  profits  of  the  national  bank,  the  interest 
upon  investments,  the  annual  tax  paid  by  the  different  companies  of 
district  railroads,  etc 

Finally  one  must  not  forget  the  repayment  of  money  due  and  otiier 
receipts  of  all  kinds,  such  as  profits  and  outstanding  debts,  etc. 

COLLECTION  OF  STATE  TAXES. 

State  taxes  are  collected  by  the  Government.  The  officials  are  numer- 
ous, and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  state  here  who  is  to  receive 
every  one  of  the  smaller  taxes. 

However,  it  may  be  said  that  for  that  purpose  two  great  administra- 
tive bodies  are  in  existence:  (I)  The  administration  of  direct  taxes, 
customs,  and  excises.  (2)  The  administration  of  registration  and  of 
public  domains. 
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The  former  collects  the  direct  taxes,  the  castoms,  and  the  excise  duty ; 
the  latter  the  registration  duties,  etc. 

The  head  of  all  administration  is  in  Brassels.  In  each  province  there 
is  a  director  of  taxes,  and  a  director  of  registration,  each  having  under 
him  a  number  of  collectors  and  inspectors.  The  collectors  have  no  fixed 
salary,  but  a  percentage  on  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  during  ihe  year 
within  the  limits  of  their  district ;  hovt^ever,  in  no  case  can  a  collector  re- 
ceive more  than  a  certain  maximum,  this  maximum  being  for  the  collec- 
tors of  direct  taxes,  customs,  and  excises  10,000  francs  per  annum. 

PROVINCIAL  AND  COMMUNAL  TAXES. 

We  have  seen  that  provinces  and  communes  are  at  liberty,  provided 
they  obtain  the  Government's  approval,  to  levy  taxes.  They  freely  make 
use  of  this  right,  and  taxes  of  all  kinds  are  levied  in  most  localities.  Of 
course  they  are  not  the  same  everywhere,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
here  to  give  even  by  approximation  an  idea  of  the  innumerable  objects 
some  of  these  taxes  touch. 

As  a  rule,  nevertheless,  provinces,  and  especially  communes,  find  it 
easier  to  add  a  few  additional  centimes  to  every  franc  of  the  state  taxes. 
For  instance,  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  of  which  Ghent  is  the 
capital,  the  land-tax  being  (as  it  is  in  fact  everywhere)  7  per  cent. ;  9J 
centimes  more  for  every  franc  are  to  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
vincial exchequer.  Thus  the  estimated  income  of  a  piece  of  land  being 
100  francs,  the  land  (state)  tax  will  be  7  francs,  aod  the  additional  pro- 
vincial tax  66^  centimes. 

'  Local  taxes  (excepting  additioual  centimes  to  the  state  taxes,  which 
are  also  collected  by  the  Government  collectors)  are  collected  by  local 
collectors  appointed  by  the  local  authorities,  and  receive  as  a  rule  a 
fixed  salary. 

Max  Polachek, 
U.  8.  Consul. 

Ghent,  June  10, 1887. 


Abstract  of  the  budget  of  the  city  of  Ohent  for  the  year  1887,  as  presented  by  the  munxd- 

pality  to  the  town  oounciL 

*  [Number  of  inhabitants  (within  the  precincts  of  the  city),  113,242.] 

RECEIPTS. 

Ordinary  receipts:  Francs, 

Rental  of  hoases  and  other  real  property  belonging  to  the  city 80, 949. 38 

Various  tolls  (such  for  nsing  the  citv's  scales,  the  medical  exam- 
inations of  cattle  at  the  city  slaughter  house  and  of  fish  at  the 

fish-market,  the  licenses  of  cabs,  etc.) 150,310.00 

Local  tax  of  "Tper  cent,  on  the  valued  income  of  hoases  and  lands.        483, 000. 00 
Additional  centimes  to  the  state  taxes  (viz.,  40  per  cent,  to  the  per- 
sonal tthX,  25  per  cent,  to  the  licenses)  after  deducting  the  costs 
of  collection,  which  amount  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  sum  collected, 

granted  to  the  state  collectors,  and  also  bad  debts 360, 000. 00 

Local  tax  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  values  of  sites  receiving  buildings 

for  the  first  time,  and  adjoining  a  public  thoroughfare 9, 000. 00 

Local  tax  on  dogs 17,500.00 

Share  of  the  city  in  the  communal  fund 1,549.051.00 

(N.  B. — ^The  said  fund  was  created  by  the  Government  when  the  local 
customs  were  done  away  with  in  1860.  Every  municipality  in  the 
kingdom  is  entitled  to  receive  annnally  a  proportional  share  of  the  in- 
come derived  from  it.) 

Local  tolls  at  thedocksand  public  markets 405,000.00 

Local  tax  on  inhabited  houses,  factories,  and  warehouses 168, 000. 00 

Local  taxes  on  horses  for  pleasure  purposes 25,000.00 
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Ordinary  receipts — Continued.  Franos. 

Local  taxes  on  furniture , 107,000.00 

Local  taxes  on  servantn 19,000.00 

Local  taxes  on  carriages ; 10,000,00 

Local  additional  tax  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  licenses  exceeding  51  francs.  25, 000. 00 

Local  tax  on  steam-boilers 33, 000. 00 

Local  tax  on  handbills - 2,900.00 

Various  revenues  (fines  paid  by  the  civic  guard,  income  derived  from 
moneys  invested,  exclusive  of  the  Joan,  taxes  paid  by  clubs,  etc.,  for 

the  occasional  use  of  municipal  buildings,  etc. ) *       130, 151. 96 

Income  connected  with  the  building  of  the  new  streets  in  the  "  Quar- 
tier  du  Bas-Escauf  (viz,  interest  derived  from  investments,  annui- 
ties received  for  sale  of  building  sites,  annuities  paid  by  builders  for 
money  advanced,  annnities  paid  by  the  ^'Compaguie  Immobili^re'' 

tor  money  lent) 319,100.00 

Income  connected  with  the  municipal  schools: 

Various  donations  and  bequests  and  income  derived  from 

investments 17,114.73 

Money  received  for  the  pnpils  in  the  few  paying  schools    93, 000. 00 

Subsidy  granted  by  the  state  and  province 298, 204. 65 

Varia....^ 9,150.00 

446.719.38 

Miscellaneous  revenues  (derived  chiefly  from  sums  paid  by  debtors  of 
the  city  foe  advances,  annuities,  public  works,  etc. ) 308, 737. 00 

Total 4,648.518.72 

EXPENSES. 

Ordinary  expenses :  Francs. 

Indemnity  to  the  members  of  the  municipal  council 34, 409. 52 

Salary  of  the  city  collector  and  his  four  clerks 12,720.00 

Salary  of  the  city  clerk  and  hi^  subordinates 93, 160. 00 

Petty  expenses  of  the  administration,  printing,  etc 62, 040. 00 

Salary  or  the  toll  officials  at  the  slaughter-house,  the  city  scales, 

and  the  docks  and  expenses  connected  therewith *. 34, 345. 00 

Salary  of  the  burial  ground  officials : 8,750.00 

Salary  of  the  town  fire  brigade  (F)  and  expenses 78, 604. 75 

Office  expenses  of  the  civic  guard  (militia).     The  force  consists  of 

six  battalions  of  infantry,  a  company  of  sharp-shooters,  a  battery 

of  artillery,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  numbering  altogether  over 

3?000men 25,421.95 

Expenses  connected  with  the  cleaning,  sweeping,  and  watering  of 

the  streets 99,200.00 

Salary  of  the  two  doctors  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the 

public  health 19,850.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  municipal  jails, 

shooting-gallery,  and  belfry,  etc 27,710.00 

Salary  of  the  city  engineer  and  other  officials  of  the  department  of 

Sublic  works 63,825.00 

aries  of  the  city  gardeners  and  inspectors 25, 400. 00 

Keeping  and  repairing  the  municipal  buildings,  sewers,  quays, 

pumps,  gardens,  etc 220,950.00 

Expenses  of  the  town  water  works 88,500.00 

Expenses  connected  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  board 

of  arbitration  and  salaries  of  harbor  officials,  et<> 83, 619. 63 

Salary,  etc.,  police  force  (246  men) 342,460.00 

Expenses  connected  with  the  lodging  of  soldiers,  etc 35, 450. 00 

Expenses  connected  with  the  slaughter-house 12, 600. 00 

Expenses  connected  with  the  pubnc  markets 15,410.00 

Grant  to  the  ^*  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance"* \ 61,413.65 

Various  grants  to  hospitals,  etc 152,642.00 

Subsidies  granted  to  religious  bodies  of  all  denominations  to  cover 

their  expenses * 9,600.00 

*The  *'  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance '^  has  to  help  the  poor,  etc.  It  has  an  'fhcome  of  its 
own,  derived  from  lands,  etc.,  but  if  there  is  a  dedcit  the  city  must  pay  the  differ- 
ence, this  being  the  case  in  1886,  the  expenses  amounting  to  410,475.03  francs  and  tibe 
receipts  only  to  349,061.38  francs. 
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Ordinary  receipte— Continned.  Franes. 
Granta  to  pupils  of  the  Ghent  University  (bonne  d'^tndes),  of  the 

Ghent  Royal  College,  and  of  the  Industrial  School,  etc 33, 000. 00 

The  city's  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Ghent  Royal  College 42, 747. 00 

Expenses  connected  w  i th  the  municipal  primary  schools 821, 999. 99 

Expenses  connected  with  other  schools 14,333.33 

Expenses  connected  with  municipal  schools  for  men  and  women..  57, 676. 05 

Expenses  connected  with  municipal  schools  for  learning  trades ...  63, 576. 58 

Expenses  connected  with  Ghent  Koyal  Academy  of  Arts 42, 866. 52 

Expenses  connected  with  Ghent  Royal  School  of  Music  (city's  share)  36, 446. 00 
Public  concerts,  grants  to  artists,  to  learned  societies,  and  others, 

etc 37,950.00 

Grant  to  the  Grand  Opera  House 47,800.00 

Grant  to  the  Flemish  Theater 15,400.00 

Public  festivities 30,000.00 

Unforeseen  expenses 4,400.00 

Interest  on  the  city's  debts 1,600,477.19' 

Pensions  to  retired  officials 103,973.49 

Rent  of  private  buildings  used  by  the  city 15,967.35 

Total 4,576,695.00 

Extraordinarv  receipts: 

Boni  of  former  years,  including  108,046.86  francs  of  outstanding 

debts 2,784,860.15 

Various  revenues* 740,064.25 

Funds  derived  from  the  loan  of  1883 2,103,000.00 

Funds  derived  from  the  loan  of  1880 373,139.10 

Total  of  extraordinary  receipts 6,001,063.50 

Total  of  ordinary  receipts 4,648,518.72 

Total  of  receipts 10,649.582.22 


Extraordinary  expenses: 

Expenses^  former  budget  not  yet  settled 104,086.09 

Various  public  works  to  be  completed,  extension  of  water- works, 
opening  of  new  streets,  building  of  a  new  bridge,  and  of  schools, 
etc 793,345.09 

Expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  loan  of  1883,  consisting  of  advances 
to  builders  and  to  the  <' Compagnie  Immobili^re" 1,000,000.00 

Expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  loan  of  1880,  consistiufl^  chiefly  of 
expenses  to  be  paid  for  the  completion  of  the  docks  and  the 
"Quartier  Batavia"  and  building  new  schools 1,209,426.93 

Expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  loan  of  1880,  for  the  completion  of 
the  boulevards  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  grant  to  the  "Com- 
pagnie  Immobili^re" 345,554.79 

Various  expenses,  consisting  of  numerous  items  of  former  budgets 
where  the  credits  noted  have  not  been  sufficient 126, 484. 74 

Total  of  extraordinary  expenses 3,578,897.64 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses 4,576,695,00 

Total  of  expenses — 8,155,592.64 

BALANCE. 

Francs.  Fnmos. 

Ordinary  receipts 4,648,518.72 

Extraordinary  receipts 6,001,063.50 

Total 10,649,582.22 

Ordinary  expenses 4,576,695.00 

Extraordinary  expenses 3,578,897.64 

Total 8,155,592.64 


Boni 2,493.989.58 


•This  item  includes  numerous  receipts  of  all  kiuds,  for  instance,  subsidies  granted 
bv  the  state  for  the  completion  of  public  works,  the  purchase  of  w^orks  of  art,  and 
f^Iso  sums  received  from  the  sale  of  property  belonging  to  the  city,  etc.  T 
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Abstract  of  the  state  budget  of  Belgium^  as  voted  by  the  hoitse  of  parliament  in  1685. 

RECEIPTS. 
Direct  taxes :  Franci.  Francs.  Fiancs. 

Land  tax 23,429,400 

Personal  tax 18,723,000 

Licenses 7,058,000 

Tax  on  mining  concessions 329,000 

49,539,400 

Indirect  taxes: 

Customs : 26,583,300 

Excises : 

Foreign  wines 2,928,900 

Belgian  spirits 20,400,900 

Beer  and  vinegar 9,132,500 

Sugar 2,088,000 

Tobacco 1,200,000 

35,750,300 

Registration,  etc.: 

Registration ,  ulortgages 25, 460, 000 

Duties  on  bequests 19,040,000 

Stamp  duties 6,920,000 

Fines,  etc 1,150,000 

52,570,000 

Sealing  and  stamping  duties 362,000 

115,965,600 

ToUs: 

Riversand  canals 1,605,000 

State  railways 120,700,000 

Telegraph  department 3, 150,000 

Post  department 8,857,150 

Mail-boats 5«0,000 

134,892,150 

Capital,  and  income  therefrom :     • 

Public  lands,  etc 600,000 

Forests 840.000 

Varia 725,000 

Domains  belonging  to  the  S.  R.  W 9:i0, 000 

Income  derived  from  pribons 93,000 

Pilot  and  light-house  duties 2,750,000 

Surety  funds. 3,000,000 

Small  items 417,000 

Share  in  profits,  national  bank 1,750,000 

Investments 500,000 

Sinking  fund  not  used ^. 4,430,000 

Tax  paid  by  the  Soci^t6  Nationale  des  Chemins  ue  fer 

vlcmaux , 300.000 

16,335,000 

Repayments,  profits,  etc 3,829,040 

Total 319,861,190 

EXPENSES. 

PubUcdebt 102,965,309 

Expenses  of  parliament 4,678,675 

Department  of  justice 15,399,311 

Department  of  foreign  affairs 2,362,965 

Department  of  interior  and  public  education 22, 400, 178 

Department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works 16, 143,848 

Department  of  railways,  post,  and  telegraphs 88,854,474 

Department  of  war  (including  gendarmerie) 49, 065, 000 

Department  of  finances *. 15,847,015 

Repayments,  losses,  etc 1,686,500 

Total 319,403,295 

BALANCE. 

Receipts 319,861,190 

Expenses 319,403,29a 

Boni ^.  467,895 
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DE20fARK. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  RYDER. 
NATIONAL  TAXATION. 

The  subject  of  national  taxation  in  Denmark  may  be  classed  nnder 
the  heads  of  direct  ^nd  indirect  taxes,  the  first  amonnting  to  9,500,000 
kroners  and  the  second  to  34,300,000  kroners  annually  toward  the  State 
revenue  (1  kroner  equals  26.8  cents). 

Direct  taxes. 

(1)  The  so-called  <<old  tax"  dates  back  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years;  having  been  much  altered  and  modified  in  that  time,  however,  it 
now  bears  the  character  of  a  land  tax,  bringing  into  the  treasury  an 
annual  supi  of  5,000,000  kroners. 

(2)  Land  tax. — ^This  is  a  further  tax  upon  land,  similar  in  character 
to  the  *^  old  tax,"  but  of  more  recent  date,  yielding  to  the  State  1,700,000 
kroners  annually. 

(3)  Toum  taxes. — ^This  tax,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  sundry  re- 
pealed tax  laws,  is  levied  by  the  various  town  municipalities  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  their  other  municipal  expenses,  and  is  an  allotment  im- 
post divided  amongst  the  towns  according  to  population.  This  tax 
fields  only  about  215,000  kroners  annually. 

(4)  Building  tax. — ^This  tax  is  levied  upon  buildings  inhabited  by  all 
persons  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  latter  being  exempt  therefrom, 
it  being  assumed  that  they  contribute  in  like  manner  under  1  and  2. 
Til  is  tax  is  levied  upon  the  ground  as  well  as  upon  the  insurance  value 
of  the  buildings*  and  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  about  2,500,000 
kroners.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  with  the  steady  increase  of  build- 
ings in  the  towns  this  tax  is  annually  increasing,  whilst  all  the  other 
direct  taxes  may  be  said  to  be  stationary. 

Indirect  taxes. 

(1)  Stamp  duties,  imposed  upon  various  documents  and  monetary 
transactions,  and  bringing  into  the  treasury  about  2,000,000  kroners 
per  annum.    This  tax  is  yearly  increasing. 

(2)  Succession  taxes. — ^The  rates  payable  upon  successions  and  legacies 
are  as  follows : 

One  per  cent,  on  succession  as  between  husband  and  wife,  or  by  the 
children  of  deceased,  or  by  father  or  brother  of  deceased. 

Two  x>er  cent,  on  inheritances  by  brothers  or  sisters  or  their  descend- 
ants. 

Seven  per  cent,  on  inheritances  to  any  other  degree  of  consanguinity 
or  to  strangers  in  blood  to  deceased. 

This  tax  yields  about  1,000,000  kroners  to  the  State,  and  is  also  an 
annually  increasing  one. 

Tax  on  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  which  yields  about  700,000  kroners 
annually. 

Fees :  This  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  various  fees  paid  in  officially 
to  public  departments,  principally  courts  of  justice,  and  yields  about 
2,000,000  kroners  annually. 
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Import  duties,  combined  with  the  impost  levied  upon  the  home  ftugar 
(beet)  product,  bring  to  the  treasury  about  24,000,000  kroners,  and  are 
yearly  increasing.  These  import  duties  are  levied  upon  a  very  large 
number  of  articles,  but  in  no  case  can  the  duties  be  called  high  or  in 
any  way  oppressive.  The  duties  are  levied  on  weight  or  measure,  save 
in  exceptional  cases  of  ad  valorem  duties.  These  customs  duties  may 
be  considered  as  assessed  for  revenue  rather  than  for  protective  prin« 
ciples. 

Shipping  dues :  These  are  now  only  levied  upon  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels, calculated  according  to  bulk  of  cargo,  and  yielding  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  about  920,000  kroners. 

Licenses  granted  to  commercial  travelers  and  others  in  pursuit  of 
their  business  transactions :  These  yield  to  the  treasury  123,700  kroners 
annually. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  foregoing  taxes  upon  the  industries  of 
the  country,  or  upon  the  different  classes  of  the  population,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  ofany  undue  pressure  through 
any  injudicious  rates  of  duty  on  the  several  interests.  The  beet-sugar 
industry  is  fully  able  to  compete  successfully  with  any  fairly  legitimate 
imports  of  foreign  sugars,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  impost  on 
the  home  product  is  only  the  same  as  the  duty  levied  on  the  imported 
foreign  product,  but  the  home  producers  complain  that  they  are  now 
suffering  from  the  bounties  paid  by  Germany  and  France  to  their  sugar 
exporters. 

The  ship-yards,  whilst  suffering  equally  with  their  foreign  rivals 
from  the  long  continued  depression,  are  nevertheless,  thanks  to  the 
much  lower  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  fully  able  to  hold  their  own, 
while  the  distilleries  and  breweries  can  in  no  wise  be  said  to  suffer  any 
pressure  from  the  customs  tariff,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  only  free 
from  any  foreign  competition  in  their  home  trade,  but  are  considerable 
exporters,  especially  to  the  neighboring  Scandinavian  lands. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  foregoing  taxes  do  not 
press  heavily  on  any  class  of  the  population,  as  they  would  appear  to 
be  very  fairly  distributed. 

Cost  of  collection. — Direct  taxes,  IJ  per  cent. ;  indirect  taxes,  8  per 
cent. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

As  all  the  towns  are  guided  by  similar  principles  in  raising  the  local 
taxes  to  meet  their  expenditures,  I  will  confine  myself,  in  this  regard, 
to  the  course  pursued  in  Copenhagen. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  whilst  the  population  of 
this  city  has  increased  very  considerably  in  recent  years,  from  181,000 
in  1870  to  280,000  at  the  beginning  of  1885,  there  has  been  an  equal 
growth  of  city  expenditures,  viz :  Poor,  schools,  police,  hospital  and 
water  rates,  fire-brigaile,  interest  on  and  redemption  of  loans.  In  1870 
the  expenses  were  3,600,000  kroners ;  at  present  the  expenses  are  nearly 
7,500,000,  about  5,500,000  of  which  have  to  be  provided  for  through 
sources  of  taxation,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  revenues  and  in- 
terest derived  from  property  owned  by  the  city.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  wealth  and  general  well-being  of  the  citizens  have  been  very  consid- 
erably increased  since  1870. 

The  sources  of  local  taxation  are  (1)  tax  on  real  estate,  and  (2)  tax  on 
personal  pro]>erty  or  income. 

Real-estate  tax, — Of  the  fii'st  class  the  oldest  tax  still  in  force  is  that 
denominated  "general  ground  tax,^  which,  by  royal  rescript  of  1766, 
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was  charged  on  all  gronnd  contained  within  city  walls,  and  for  which  a 
measurement  survey  was  made  some  years  back,  under  the  following 
mode  of  procedure :  All  ground  situated  within  the  distance  of  20  ells 
from  the  street  lines,  and  which  was  designated  '*  street  ground,"  was 
taken  in  full  in  the  survey  admeasurement,  whilst  the  remaining 
ground,  designated  "inner  ground,"  was  only  assessed  at  one-sixth  its 
real  value.  The  ground  thus  found  liable  to  taxation  was  valued  and 
rated  at  fixed  rates  of  16  ore  (4^  cents)  and  2.06  kroners  (72  cents)  per 
square  ell,  according  to  its  situation.  By  multiplying  such  scales  of 
rates  on  the  ratable  area  of  ground  the  tax  value  was  obtained,  and 
for  each  proportional  amount  of  160  kroners  ($43)  of  such  taxed  value 
the  ground  was  rated  for  one  portion  of  ground  tax.  To  remedy  the 
inequalities  of  this  system  of  levying  the  tax  it  was  enacted  that,  when 
the  ground  was  built  upon,  the  value  of  the  building  shonld  also  be 
taken  into  account,  so  that  every  10,000  kroners  of  the  building's  fusur- 
ance  should  be  rated  at  one  portion  additional. 

The  foregoing  rating  only  applied  to  buildings  within  the  city  walls, 
but  as  the  building  of  dwelling  houses,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation, was  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  outside  the  walls  the  tax 
was  tixed  thereon  as  follows :  The  unbuilt  upon  ground  was  divided  into 
three  classes  and  valued  at  1,200,  2,400,  and  10,000  kroners  per  barrel 
(56,000  square  feet),  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used, 
and  the  ground  built  upon  was  rated  at  the  building's  insurance,  together 
with  its  valuation  for  business  purposes.  To  this,  again,  a  change  was 
made  by  the  law  of  February  1, 1861,  which,  on  the  whole,  made  a  rad- 
ical alteration  in  the  tax  conditions  of  the  city.  'This  law  united  all  the 
foregoing  with  the  several  municipal  taxes  under  one  head,  viz,  ground 
tax,  fixing  the  same  at  16.66  kroners  ($4.23)  and  18.66  kroners  ($5.04) 
for  each  ground  tax  portion,  the  first  for  ground  within  and  the  second 
for  ground  without  the  city  walls.  By  this  enactment  the  ground  tax 
has  become  a  fixed  one,  and  can  only  be  increased  by  the  levying  of  a 
greater  number  of  portions  on  newly  erected  buildings.  In  cases  where 
buildings  may  be  deprived  of  some  of  the  corporation's  benefits,  such 
as  lighting;  etc.,  a  proportionate  reduction  on  the  tax  is  conceded. 
This  tax,  in  1885,  yielded  to  the  municipality  790,000  kroners. 

Of  more  recent  origin,  and  of  greater  financial  importance  to  the  mu- 
nicipality is  the  "  areal  tax"  which,  with  some  few  later  mentioned  ex- 
ceptions, is  levied  on  all  buildings  in  the  city.  This  tax,  by  the  law  of 
February  19, 1861,  was  re-arranged  and,  as  with  the  ground  tax,  is  now 
fixed  at  a  constant  rate  of  13^  ores  (3^  cents)  per  square  ell  on  the  front- 
age, and  at  9  ores  (2J  cents)  per  square  ell  on  the  sides  and  back  part 
of  the  building.  From  this  tax  small  dwellings,  under  61  square  ells, 
are  exempt,  and  the  corporation  is  empowered  to  concede  to  other  build- 
ings, viz,  charitable  institutions  being  exempt  from  a  part  or  at  times 
for  the  whole  tax.  The  "  areal  tax  "  was  budgeted  for  1885  with  a  yield 
of  1,735,000  kroners. 

The  paving  tax,  which  is  estimated  at  100,000  kroners,  is  only  levied 
ui>on  proi>erty  within  the  city  walls. 

Local  income  tax» — The  law  of  February  19, 1861,  which  granted  to  the 
municipalities  throughout  the  kingdom  power  to  levy  an  income  tax, 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  means  of  supplementing  their  reve- 
nues from  other  sources.  The  law,  however,  provides  that  this  tax  shall 
not  be  levied  at  a  higher  rate  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  income.  All  in- 
comes derived  from  the  following  sources  are  liable  to  income  tax :  From 
real  or  personal  property;  from  official  or  other  employment,  business, 
half-pay,  securities,  warrant  allowances,  or  other  similar  sources  ;  from 
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interest  or  dividends  on  all  kinds  of  public  or  .other  fdnds,  shares,  or 
other  money  effects,  as  well  as  for  all  capital  placed  out  on  loan  at  hoine 
or  abroad.  From  all  income  derived  from  trade  sources,  all  ofQce  ex- 
penses may  be  deducted.  Each  tax-payer  is  also  allowed  to  deduct 
from  this  income  such  amount  as  has  been  paid  by  him  in  the  preceding 
year  for  taxes  to  the  state  or  to  the  municipality;  also  the  Interest  of 
'such  mortgage  debt  as  may  be  due  on  his  real  estate,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  repairs  to  the  same. 

Incomes  below  800  kroners  ($215)  are  exempt;  incomes  xrom  800  to 
2,400  kroners  receive  an  abatement  on  the  following  scale:  Incomes  of 
800  kroners  rated  at  200  kroners ;  of  1,400,  rated  at  400;  of  1,200,  rated 
at  600 ;  of  1,400,  rated  at  900 ;  of  1,600,  rated  at  1 ,200 ;  of  1 ,800,  rated  at 
1,500^  2,000  rated  at  1,800;  2,200  rated  at  2,100.  Liability  to  full  tax- 
ation  occurs  when  an  income  of  2,400  kroners  is  reached. 

The  income  tax  is  fixed  by  a  board  of  assessors,  consisting  of  four 
members,  of  whom  two  are  elected  by  the  magistracy  and  two  by  the 
town  councilors  of  their  own  body,  together  with  four  assistant  mem- 
bers for  each  district  of  the  city  to  assist  the  board  in  the  rating  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  city  is  divided  into  twenty- three  districts,  for  each  of  which  one 
tax  collector  or  more  is  or  are  appointed  according  to  the  size  of  the 
district,  and  these  collectors  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  have  to 
furnish  the  tax  office  with  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  with  accompanying 
information  as  to  their  social  and  pecuniary  positions.  A  printed  form 
is  therefore  forwarded  to  each  tax-payer,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  tax 
regulations.  It  is  then  optional  with  the  tax-payers  to  make  out  their 
income  returns  for  the  preceding  ye^r,  the  same  to  be  delivered  at  the 
tax  department  on  or  belbre  the  first  day  of  March,  where  they  are 
opened  and  arranged.  A  printed  list  of  the  returns  is  supplied  to  the 
board  of  assessors,  with  all  possible  infoi^mation  to  guide  the  board  in 
making  assessments.  Where  the  board  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  any  returns,  the  party  making  out  the  same  is  notified  that  it 
can  not  be  accepted  without  further  documentary  evidence.  On  failure 
of  the  tax-payer  to  satisfy  the  board  the  latter  proceed  to  make  the 
assessments.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  tax-payers  avail 
themselves  of  the  '* option''  to  make  out  their  own  returns.  When  the 
assessments  are  made  out  a  printed  list  for  public  inspection  is  issued 
by  the  board,  and  any  tax-payer  feeling  aggrieved  at  his  assessment 
can  note  an  appeal  within  fourteen  days.  Should  the  board  fail  to  act  on 
this  appeal  the  tax- payer,  within  fourteen  days  more,  can  appeal  to  an 
upper  board,  consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  whose  decision  is  final. 

The  income  tax,  which  is  at  present  fixed  at  2  per  cent,  of  the  tax- 
payers' income-brings  to  the  city's  treasury  about  2,600,000  kroners. 
The  tax  is  collected  by  authorized  agents,  who  are  obliged  to  give  ample 
security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive a  remuneration  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  together 
with  an  allowance  for  house  rent  in  return  for  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  of  having  residences  and  offices  in  their  districts.  This  in- 
come tax  does  not  seem  to  be  objectionable  on  the  score  of  undue  bur* 
densomeness;  the  only  complaints  made  are  in  regard  to  the  publicity 
of  the  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  individuals  taxed. 

The  aggregate  state  and  municipal  taxes  levied  in  the  Kingdom  are 
computed  at  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  national  income. 

Heney  B.  Eyder, 

United  States  Consulate,  ^    Consul 

Copenhagen^  June  27,  1887.  Digitized  by  LjOG^ll^ 
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National  taxes  are  of  two  kinds— direct  and  indirect.  Direct  taxes 
are  levied  on  persons  and  their  x>os&es8ions ;  indirect  taxes  are  levied 
upon  articles  of  consamption. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  direct  taxes :  Taxes  on  real  estate,  doors  and 
windows,  personal  property,  licenses  (patents). 

Besides,  there  are  various  taxes  assimilated  to  them,  the  principal 
ones  being  prestations  in  kind  and  the  dog  tax.  Direct  taxes  are 
divided  into  those  of  repartition  and  those  of  quota. 

Those  of  repartition  are  fixed  by  the  financial  law  (budget)  and  par- 
titioned  upon  departments,  arrondissement  (districts),  communes,  and 
then  upon  tax-payers. 

Taxes  of  quota  are  such  as  are  eventual  and  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tariff. 

Taxes  on  real  estate,  doors  and  windows,  personal,  and  mobiliary  are 
taxes  of  repartition ;  taxes  for  licenses  (patents),  prestation  in  kind,  and 
dogs  are  taxes  of  quota. 

The  principal  of  these  four  direct  taxes  is  increased  by  supplements 
of  so  many  centimes  in  a  franc  of  the  principal,  be  it  to  swell  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  or  to  provide  for  the  local  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment or  commune. 

The  first  of  these  additional  centimes  are  called  general  centimes, 
and  are  like  the  principal  fixed  every  year  by  law  (the  budget) ;  the 
other  centimes,  called  facultatives,  are  annually  voted  by  the  general 
and  municipal  councils.  However,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  vot>e,  the 
Government  may  fix  the  tax  levy  to  provide  for  such  expenses  as  are 
deemed  necessary. 

Direct  taxes  J^re  levied  from  tax-payers,  a  list  of  whom  is  prepared 
containing  a  detailed  description  of  the  taxation  they  are  subject  to. 
The  authorities  who  prepare  the  matricular  lists,  together  with  the  tax 
commissioners,  are  the  mayor  and  communal  assessors,  of  whom  there 
are  seven,  namely,  the  mayor,  the  adjunct  or  substitute,  and  five  tax- 
payers on  real  estate,  of  which  two  at  least  must  reside  in  the  commune. 
Besides  these  there  are  five  substitute  assessors,  nominated  by  the 
sous-pr6fet  on  presentation  of  the  mayor. 

Not  less  than  five  assessors  form  a  quorum. 

This  commission  prepares  the  matricular  tax-list  regarding  the  tax- 
list  of  repartition,  prestation  in  kind,  and  dog  tax.  The  list  of  tax- pay- 
ers for  licenses  (patents)  is  prepared  by  the  assessors  of  direct  taxation, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  mayor  and  his  delegates. 

TAX  ON  REAJL  ESTATE. 

This  tax  is  levied  upon  all  landed  property  according  to  its  taxable 
net  revenue,  without  any  other  exceptions  than  those  allowed  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  or  in  the  interest  of  general  utility.  Ex- 
empt are :  Streets,  public  parks,  public  promenades,  rural  roads,  rivers, 
streams,  creeks,  lakes,  bare  and  arid  rocks,  the  forests  of  the  State ; 
the  latter,  however,  pay  the  additional  centimes  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  departments  to  the  extent  of  half  their  taxable  value ;  also 
buildings  and  grounds  of  public  utility  belonging  to  the  State,  to  the 
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department  or  commune ;  when  the  State,  department,  or  commtine  ac- 
quires a  building  for  barracks,  school,  parsonage,  etc.,  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion ceases  from  the  day  of  sale,  and  the  proprietor  may  demand  a  res- 
titution of  taxes  paid  pro  rata. 

Buildings  for  agricultural  use,  such  as  barns,  stables,  cellars,  presses, 
poultryysu^s,  etc.,  are  not  taxed  as  buildings,  only  their  superficial 
area  is  taxed  like  most  arable  land. 

Tax  collection  stops  on  houses  or  workshops  in  course  of  demolition, 
provided  the  proprietor  gives  notice  of  such  intention  of  three  months. 

Exemption  is  granted  for  two  years  to  houses,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, mills  in  the  course  of  building  or  reconstruction,  and  are  for 
that  time  only  taxed  for  the  superficial  extent ;  thus  a  house  becoming 
Inhabitable  in  1887  is  only  taxable  from  the  first  of  January,  1890. 

Drained  marshes  are  exempt  for  twenty -five  years ;  land  being  worked 
after  having  laid  idle  for  fifteen  years,  for  ten  years ;  land  cleared  of 
woods  and  afterwards  planted  or  sown  in  wood,  for  thirty  years:  land 
idle  for  fifteen  years  or  cleared,  being  planted  with  vines  or  mulberry 
or  other  fruit  trees,  for  twenty  years ;  the  latter  land  can  only  be  taxed 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  as  similar  unplanted  land. 

The  proprietor,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  exemptions  for 
draining,  clearing,  or  other  like  improvements,  must  make  a  detailed 
declaration  of  the  land  he  wants  to  improve  and  have  it  verified  by 
the  mayor  and  tax  assessors. 

The  taxable  revenue  of  ,land  to  be  planted  or  sown  in  wood  can  only 
be  valued  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  planting  or  sowing  at  a  quarter 
of  similar  unplanted  land.  All  plantations  of  wood  on  mountain  sides 
or  dunes  are  free  of  taxes  for  twenty  years. 

FIXITY  OF  REAL-ESTATE  TAXES. 

The  different  revenues  for  which  the  real  estate  tax  has  been  fixed 
at  the  time  the  cadastre  or  tax-roll  has  been  prepared  can  not  be 
altered,  whatever  the  improvements  or  deteriorations  of  the  property 
may  have  been  by  either  the  industry  of  the  proprietor  or  his  negligence. 

Any  proprietor  may  make  his  application  for  a  reduction  from  the 
classification  of  his  unimproved  real  estate  during  six  months  after  the 
first  cadastral  roll  has  been  opened,  but  this  time  once  passed,  only 
such  reclamations  can  be  made  which  apply  to  subsequent  causes,  in- 
dependent of  the  will  of  the  proprietor. 

However,  cadastral  revenues  of  land,  covered  or  not  covered  by  build- 
ings, mjiy  be  modified  in  case  article  7  of  the  land  law  of  August  7, 1850, 
is  appealed  to,  which  is  aB  follows : 

In  any  community  assessed  (cadastr^e)  for  at  least  thirty  years,  the  mnnioipal  coun- 
cil, concurred  in  by  the  general  council,  may  make  application  at  communal  expense  • 
for  a  revision  and  renewal  of  the  tax-roll  (cadastre). 

The  valuation  of  the  taxable  revenue  of  houses  and  workshops  may 
be  revised  every  ten  years  (law  3  Frimaire,  year  VII).  This  revision  is 
made  with  the  authorization  of  the  prefect,  and  is  made  by  the  assess- 
ors, assisted  by  the  controller.  The  mayor  has  to  inform  the  tax-pay- 
ers that  he  proceeds  to  the  renewal  of  the  valuation  of  houses  and  work- 
shops, and  that  they  may  apply  for  a  reduction  within  three  months  of 
the  publication  of  the  tax-list  from  the  valuation  of  their  property. 

The  assessors  have  no  right  to  make  any  reduction  whatever  except 
in  cases  of  changes  made  in  buildings  provided  for  in  another  paragraph. 

If  the  revenue  of  land  not  built  upon,  though  in  principle  justly 
valued,  but  after  such  valuation,  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  events 
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and  independently  of  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  is  destroyed  or  injured, 
the  owner  can  claim ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  the  change  of  a  bed  of  a 
river,  stream,  or  torrent  new  land  is  formed  and  becomes  taxable,  the 
proportionate  value  will  be  increased. 

New  constructions :  Houses  and  workshops  newly  constructed  or  re- 
built will  be  taxed  like  other  similar  porperty  in  the  commune  accord- 
ing to  the  general  average  of  such  houses  and  not  according  to  the  value 
of  adjoining  houses  taken  in  comparison;  the  cadastral  revenue  of 
houses  and  workshops,  enlarged  or  heightened,  is  to  be  modified  in  the 
same  manner. 

Barracks,  schools,  parsonages,  or  rural  buildings,  before  not  taxable, 
become  so  by  changing  their  character,  in  the  same  way  as  other  similar 
property. 

The  assessors  in  presence  of  the  controller  make  the  assessment,  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  by  the  prefect  if  he  sees  fit. 

DOOR  AND  WINDOW  TAX. 

This  tax  applies  to  the  doors  and  windows  into  streets,  court-yards^ 
and  gardens  of  houses  or  workshops. 

In  general  all  opeirings  giving  air  or  light  to  houses  and  buildings  for 
human  habitations,  shops,  workshops,  sheds,  warehouses,  etc.,  are  tax- 
able, whatever  their  shape,  dimension,  or  fastening  may  be. 

Thus  all  openings  to  afford  light  to  the  stairs,  to  a  habitable  room, 
doors  and  windows  opening  on  a  covered  yard,  doors  and  windows  of  a 
private  chapel  of  any  locality  of  commerce,  of  a  loft  used  for  a  ware- 
house, the  openings  of  a  private  school,  of  a  habitable  house  used  for 
rural  purposes,  the  door  of  a  garden  leading  to  a  dwelling,  all  are  tax- 
able. 

The  openings  to  new  buildings  become  taxable  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come habitable.  If  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  tax  roll  some  rooms 
in  a  new  house  are  not  yet  habitable,  the  openings  of  anch  rooms  are 
for  the  time  exempt.  If  the  entire  front  of  a  room  or  atelier  consists  of 
windows,  the  number  of  windows  to  be  taxed  is  determined  by  their 
solid  divisions  of  either  iron,  stone,  or  wood.  Cross-barred  and  Gothic 
windows  count  for  one. 

The  door  and  window  tax  is  graduated  according  to  the  number  of  iu-j 
habitants  and  the  nature  and  number  in  which  they  are  arranged.        ' 

Doors  for  the  passage  of  carriages  or  vehicles  are  taxable,  and  in  the 
same  manner  doors  or  gates  at  the  entrance  of  a  yard,  or  a  simple  bar- 
rier fastened  with  a  willow-band  leading  to  a  habitation.  If  on  a  farm 
there  are  more  than  one  such  gates,  only  one  is  taxable  as  a  porteco- 
ch6re,  the  others  simply  as  openings. 

Taxes  as  portecoch^res  also  apply  to  (1)  doors  leading  into  houses 
occupied  wholly  by  a  banker,  exchange-broker,  merchant,  wholesale 
trader,  brokers,  (2)  the  principal  door  of  stores  occupied  by  said  class 
if  the  warehouse  is  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  if  the  said  door 
leads  into  a  street  or  court.  Exempt  are  the  aoors  and  windows  to 
light  or  air  of  barns,  sheep-folds,  stables,  granaries,  cellars,  et  >.,  not  in- 
tended for  human  dwelling,  also  openings  of  wood-houses,  wash-houses, 
hot-houses,  dairies,  bake-houses,  houses  for  public,  military,  or  school 
service.  Functionaries,  professors,  stewards,  and  similar  employes  lodg- 
ing gratuitously  in  public  buildings  are  taxed  for  their  personal  use  of 
doors  and  windows. 

Further  exempt  are  doors  or  gates  not  locked,  windows  placed  above 
doors  or  openings  of  this  kind,  interior  doors  of  communication  from  one 
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yard  to  another,  or  those  leading  from  a  yard  into  a  garden.  The  doors 
of  enclosares,  yards  or  gardens,  which  close  rural  buildings,  openings 
of  pavilions  for  storing  agricultural  or  garden  utensils,  flowers  or  seeds. 
Doors  and  windows  of  manufacturing  establishments  are  not  taxable, 
except  those  in  the  dwelling  part. 

PERSONAL  AND  MOBILIABT  TAX. 

General  principles, — ^This  tax  is  exacted  from  every  French  inhabitant 
or  foreigner  of  either  sex,  enjoying  all  civic  rights,  not  reputed  as  a 
pauper,  whether  widow,  woman  separated  from  her  husband,  young 
man  or  woman  making  their  own  living,  either  by  having  some  personal 
property  or  following  a  profession,  even  if  living  with  their  parents, 
tutors  or  guardians. 

The  personal  mobiliary  tax  is  twofold,  the  personal  tax  and  mobiliary 
tax. 

Personal  tax. — Its  quota  is  fixed  every  year  for  every  commune  by  the 
council  of  the  arrondissement  on  the  proposition  of  the  prefect^  still  it 
can  not  go  below  1.50  francs  nor  above  4.50  francs. 

Ilie  personal  tax  is  due  in  the  commune  of  the  tax-payer's  domicil. 
In  case  of  having  two  domicils,  it  is  to  be  paid  where  the  tax-payer  Ifves 
most  of  the  time,  where  he  has  his  principal  residence,  or  where  he  fol* 
lows  his  profession  or  occupation. 

Mobiliary  tax. — This  tax  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  rent  paid  or 
the  rentable  value  of  the  dwelling  of  the  tax-payer.  That  portion  of 
a  house  used  exclusively  for  trade  or  a  similar  purpose,  and  not  for  a 
residence,  is  not  counted  in  the  valuation  of  the  rentable  value,  like  a 
furnished  house  or  a  private  chapel ;  but  premises  or  dependencies  of 
dwelling-houses,  courts,  stables,  and  carriage-houses  of  luxuiry,  clubs, 
literary  societies,  and  masonic  lodges  are  counted  in. 

The  mobiliary  tax,  being  a  tax  of  repartition,  itis  not  necessary  that 
the  figures,  taken  as  a  basis  for  taxation,  should  be  the  real  rent ;  it  is 
sufficient  tnat  the  proportion  of  the  assumed  rent,  the  basis  of  the  tax, 
and  the  real  rentable  value  of  the  dwelling  should  be  exactly  the  same 
for  all  tax-payers;  so  that  a  taxed  citizen  can  convince  himself  whether 
he  is  overtaxed  or  not  by  comparing  his  own  rent  with  that  generally 
charged  in  his  community. 

Persons  living  in  furnished  rooms  are  subject  to  the  mobiliary  tax 
according  to  the  valuation  of  the  rooms  in  an  unfurnished  state,  even 
if  the  proprietor  has  paid  the  whole  tax ;  in  this  case  the  tax-payer  has 
his  redress  against  the  proprietor  renting  the  rooms. 

Public  functionaries  lodged  gratuitously  in  houses  belonging  to  the 
State,  department,  or  communes,  pay  taxes  according  to  the  assessable 
relative  rental  value. 

Exempt  are  servants  of  either  sex,  if  they  are  lodged  and  fed  by 
their  masters  and  exclusively  in  their  service ;  in  this  case  their  mas- 
ters are  assessed ;  they  are,  however,  assessed  in  case  they  own  or  rent 
a  dwelling  for  themselves  or  for  their  families. 

Officers  in  garrison,  without  fixed  residence,  are  free  up  to  the  reg- 
lementary  indemnity  allowed  by  the  state ;  if  this  is  exceeded  the  mobil- 
iary rent  is  charged. 

LICENSE  OB  PATENT  TAX. 

Every  individual  Frenchman  or  foreigner  in  Prance  engaged  in  com- 
merce, tjade,  industry,  or  a  profession,  not  embraced  in  the  exemptions 
provided  for  by  law,  is  obliged  to  take  out  a  license. 
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This  tax  comprises  a  fixed  and  a  proportionate  tax. 

Fixed  taxes  are  regulated  by  law,  June  4, 1858,  according  to  Tables  A, 
B,  C,  which  modify  th^  taxes  annexed  to  previous  laws.  The  tax-pay er 
must  belong  to  one  of  these  three  different  categories;  the  fixed  tax  in 
then  regulated  by  a  general  tariff  and  according  to  the  population  of 
the  commune,  or  according  to  the  population  and  the  situation  of  the 
commune  by  an  exceptional  tariff,  or  finally  without  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation, but  according  to  the  elements  of  production. 

Commercial,  industrial,  or  professional  avocations  not  specified  in  the 
tables  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  license  tax,  which  is  regulated 
according  to  similar  industries. 

If  one  proprietor  owns  several  establishment*,  shops,  .or  stores,  he  is 
taxed  for  one  of  them  at  the  highest  rate  which  the  rules  of  population 
or  nature  of  his  trade,  industry,  or  profession  govern ;  for  every  one  of 
the  others  to  the  extent  of  one-half  in  the  respective  communes.  Thus, 
(1)  in  an  establishment  of  Table  A  or  B  of  different  occupations  the  fixed 
t>ax  rate  is  for  that  profession  which  pays  the  highest  rate ;  in  an  estab- 
lishment (2),  Table  G,  the  fixed  rate  is  regulated  according  to  all  the 
combined  elements,  without  the  tax,  however,  exceeding  the  maximum 
of  any  of  them. 

If  among  these  industries  there  should  be  one  liable  for  a  fixed  tax 
independently  from  the  tax  assessable  by  reason  of  production,  such,  for 
instance,  as  for  fires,  ovens,  boilers,  vats,  pits,  spindles,  looms,  grind- 
stones, cylinders,  workingmen,  etc.,  only  one  of  these  fixed  taxes,  and 
that  the  highest,  is  to  be  applied^  over  and  above  the  taxes  ruled  by 
principle  of  production. 

Thus,  for  illustration,  an  establishment  containing  a  woolen  mill  of 
12,000  spindles  and  a  dyeing  house,  giving  employment  to  30  hands,  is 
taxed  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Spinning  miU,  fixed  tax 5 

12,000  spindles,  atSfrancs  per  100 360 

Dyeing  noase,  fixed  tax 15 

30  workingmen,  at  3  francs 90 

The  fixed  tax  for  the  mill  being  below  that  for  the  dyeing  house, 
the  whole  is  to  be  taxed  465  francs  (the  5  francs  for  the  mill  being  left 
out). 

If  the  total  tax  had  been  600  francs,  the  fixed  tax  would  have  been 
reduced  to  this  figure,  600  francs  being  the  maximum  taxation  for  a 
spinning  mill,  and  300  francs  for  a  dyeing  house. 

If  one  proprietor  owns  several  establishments  each  establishment  is 
taxed  proportionately,  according  to  the  above  rule.  The  entire  fixed 
tax  is  levied  upon  the  principal  establishment,  and  only  one-half  the 
fixed  tax  upon  the  others. 

In  establishments  where  the  fixed  tax  is  regulated  according  to  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  the  hands  below  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
above  sixty-five  years  count  only  for  half. 

PROPORTIONAL  TAXBS. 

This  tax  is  levied  upon  the  rentable  value  of  a  dwelling-house,  as 
well  as  of  warehouses,  stores,  shops,  workshops,  sheds,  or  any  other 
locality  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  a  taxable  profession.  It  is 
due  the  same  if  the  dwelling  or  locality  is  occupied  rent  free. 

The  proportionate  tax  for  workshops  and  industrial  establishments  is 
levied  on  their  tenant  value  taken  in  their  entirety  and  furnished  with 
all  the  material  of  production. 
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According  to  this  article  of  the  law,  which,  with  the  exception  of  gas 
manufa^iturers,  is  applicable  exclusively  to  tax -payers  of  Table  C,  not 
only  the  rentable  value  of  the  building,  but  also  the  rentable  value  of 
machinery  and  all  industrial  appliances,  such  as  motor  power  and  ac- 
cessories, are  taxable. 

Spare  machinery  does  not  count;  only  the  real  motor  power  used  in 
manufacturing  is  taxed  of  either  hydraulic  or  steam  machinery. 

The  proportionate  tax  is  payable  in  all  the  communes  where  the 
warehouses,  stores,  sheds,  etc.,  are  situated. 

If  a  tax-payer  owns  more  than  one  dwelling-house  he  pays  the  propor- 
tionate tax  only  in  the  one  where  he  exercises  his  industry  and  where 
he  trades. 

The  proportionate  tax  is  fixed  at  the  twentieth  paijt  of  the  rentable 
value  for  all  taxable  professions  or  trades  with  the  exceptions  stated  in 
Table  D,  appended  to  the  law,  June  4,  1858,  too  numerous  to  be  quoted 
here. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  EXEMPTIONS. 

Not  subject  to  this  tax  are  clerks  and  persons  working  for  wages  by 
the  piece  or  by  the  day  in  houses,  workshops,  sales-rooms  ;  mechanics 
working  at  home  or  with  a  private  person  who  does  not  employ  a  com- 
panion or  apprentice,  even  if  the  said  workman  works  for  his  own  ac- 
count or  with  his  own  material  or  without  a  shop  sign.  A  woman  work- 
ing with  her  husband,  unmarried  children  working  with  their  parents, 
or  the  simple  mechanic  whose  help  is  indispensable  to  an  employer  exer- 
cising his  profession  are  to  be  counted  as  companions  or  apprentices. 
The  exemption  stops  as  soon  as  the  work  of  the  employer  partakes  of 
the  character  of  commerce,  trade,  or  speculation- 
Exemption  does  not  extend  to  professions  which  do  not  consist  of 
manual  labor,  such  as  land  surveyor,  dentist,  hair-dresser,  barber,  etc. 
Licenses  are  not  required  by  farmers  or  growers  for  the  sale  or  work- 
ing off  of  their  own  crops,  for  raising  or  fattening  cattle,  for  converting 
his  fruit  into  wine,  cider,  or  alcohol^  for  selling  his  own  wood  even  when 
converted  into  charcoal  or  building  material,  but  a  farmer  selling  pro- 
duce not  raised  by  himself  is  subject  to  the  tax. 

Sellers  or  peddlers  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  flowers,  brooms, 
plaster  figures,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  or  other 
comestibles  are  free  of  tax.  Any  peddler,  however,  selling  other  prod- 
uce than  above  mentioned,  and  any  dealer  in  an  open  stall,  ha%  to  pay 
half  the  license  of  the  seller  in  a  shop.  Dealers  occupying  stalls  in 
open  markets  by  the  year  pay  the  entire  tax. 

Partners  under  a  collective  firm  name  are  each  subject  to  a  license, 
the  principal  partner  only  paying  the  whole  of  the  fixed  tax;  the  same 
amount  of  tax  is  then  divided  amongst  the  remaining  partners  of  the 
collective  firm  and  levied  upon  each  of  them.  All  the  partners  Jire 
taxable  in  each  community  where  the  firm  has  establishments. 

The  proportionate  tax  is  levied  upon  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prin- 
cipal partner,  upon  the  office,  the  dwelling  occupied  by  the  manager, 
and  upon  the  localities  generally  where  the  hands  and  other  employes 
live.  The  dwellings  of  the  other  partners  are  free  of  the  proportional 
tax,  unless  they  are  used  in  the  interest  of  the  business  of  the  firm. 

Anonymous  companies  are  taxed  at  the  fixed  rate  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  business ;  the  proportional  tax  is  governed  by  the  ordi- 
nary rules. 
Every  one  paying  a  license  receives  a  certificate  free  of  stamp  duty, 
hich  is  to  be  produced  whenever  a  mayor,  commissary  of  police,  or  any 
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otber  judiciary  officer  asks  for  it.    Goods  sold  without  a  license  can  be 
seized  and  held  at  the  expense  of  the  seller  until  a  license  is  obtained. 

PRESTATION  IN  KIND. 

Principles. — Every  head  of  a  family  or  establishment  as  proprietor, 
manager,  or  lessee  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  dire^^t  taxes  can  be  called 
upon  every  year  to  render  a  service  of  three  days,  1st,  for  himself  and  for 
every  male  member  of  his  family  of  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  not 
more  than  sixty-five,  living  in  the  commune;  2d,  for  every  cart  or  wagon 
and  also  for  each  beast  of  burden,  draff;  or  saddle  used  for  family  or 
business  purposes  in  the  commune. 

Such  beasts  are  not  taxable  unless  used  for  the  specified  purposes ; 
the  same  with  the  carts  and  wagons. 

Horses  for  public  and  not  family  purposes  are  free ;  so  also  horses  for 
the  gendarmery,  tax  collectors,  engineers  of  public  roads  and  bridges, 
or  general  police.  Livery  stables,  omnibus,  or  postal  contractors  are 
taxable. 

The  prestation  service  is  commutable  into  money  according  to  a  tariff 
and  can  be  performed  either  in  kind  or  by  a  money  payment  in  the 
choice  of  the  tax- payer ;  however,  within  four  weeks  after  the  tax  roll  is 
published  this  choice  must  be  made;  after  that  time  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  has  his  choice. 

Doa  TAX. 

By  the  law  of  May  2, 1855,  each  commune  may  levy  a  tax  on  dogs  of 
not  less  than  1  or  more  than  10  francs  a  head. 

Dogs  are  divided  into  2  classes.  The  highest  tax  is  paid  by  dogs  of 
luxury  or  sport  and  the  lowest  such  as  may  be  used  by  blind  persons, 
shepherd  or  watch  dogs. 

Between  the  15th  and  Slst  January,  the  mayor  and  assessors  prepare 
the  roll,  and  the  tax  dates' from  1st  January,  unless  on  that  date  the  dog 
was  still  a  puppy  nursed  by  the  mother.  Treble  tax  is  levied  from  those 
failing  to  make  the  declaration,  double  if  the  declaration  proves  incom- 
plete or  inexact ;  if  the  olfense  is  repeated  the  tax  is  quadrupled  or 
trebled,  respectively. 

Tax  must  be  paid  for  the  entire  year;  if  the  owner  dies  during  the 
ye^  the  unpaid  proportion  of  tax  is  a  charge  upon  the  heirs. 

INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

The  most  important  of  these  taxes  is  the  one  on  wines,  cider,  liquors, 
etc.,  and  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  1816, 1841,  and  1852. 

(1)  Whenever  wine,  cider,  or  liquor,  etc.,  is  removed  from  one  house 
to  another  a  circulation  tax  is  charged. 

(2)  Only  one  single  tax  is  to  be  levied  for  the  transportation  from  one 
place  to  the  declared  destination  at  another,  though  there  may  be  stop- 
page or  a  change  in  the  mode  of  transportation. 

Proper  papers  have  to  follow  the  transport;  their  production  may  be 
demanded  by  any  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  if  inexact  or  fraudulent, 
not  only  the  goods  but  also  the  horses,  wagons,  boats,  etc.,  carrying  the 
goods  may  be  seized  until  the  proper  duty  is  paid. 

In  every  city  or  community  of  4,000  inhabitants  or  over  an  octroi  may 
be  levied  for  home  consumption,  and  goods  can  only  be  delivered  after 
such  duty  or  octroi  has  been  paid;  the  hours  within  which  delivery  can 
be  made  are  regulated  by  law.  ^  ^ 
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In  case  of  infraction  of  the  law  the  authorities  have  the  same  remedy 
as  above  stated ;  if  the  goods  pass  through  a  city  bonds  have  to  be  given. 

I^ealers  may  bond  their  goods  under  regulations  and  in  not  less  quan- 
tities than  9  hectoliters  wine,  18  hectoliters  apple  or  pear  cider,  4  hectoli- 
ters brandy  or  spirits.  They  may  be  withdrawn  ad  libitum  on  payment 
of  the  octroi. 

Contravention  is  punished  by  confiscation  and  a  fine  from  100  to  200 
francs,  and  in  aggravated  cases  from  1,000  francs  to  six  months'  prison, 
besides  confiscation.  Tax  for  selling  liquor  at  retail  is  16  per  cent,  on  the 
retail  price  of  wines,  apple  and  pear  cider,  and  hydromels ;  a  list  of 
prices  charged  has  to  be  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  premises. 
The  mayor  or  prefect  is  called  upon  to  settle  disputes. 

Keepers  of  bar-rooms,  inns,  restaurants,  coflFee-houses^  boarding- 
houses,  where  wines  and  liquors  are  sold,  must  make  an  application  for  a 
license  to  the  tax  collector  before  commencing  to  sell,  and  are  subject  to 
visits  of  examination  by  the  authorities. 

These  taxes  may  be  commuted  by  a  payment  on  the  average  sale,  and 
then  no  price-list  need  be  hung  up. 

Proprietors  who  want  to  sell  their  own  produce  in  retail  must  state 
the  quantity  of  Such  produce  in  their  possession,  but  they  can  not  sell 
any  other  produce  than  their  own,  and  it  must  be  done  on  their  own 
premises,  by  themselves  or  those  in  their  service. 

General  excise  taa  on  spirits. — ^A  tax  equal  to  that  levied  upon  bar- 
rooms is  levied  on  the  sale  of  any  quantity  of  spirits,  brandy,  or  any 
beverage  containing  such,  sold  to  private  persons. 

Spirits,  etc.,  sold  for  export  are  free  from  this  tax. 

Any  wholesale  dealer  in  brandy,  spirits,  or  liquors  pays  the  excise 
tax  on  whatever  he  takes  out  of  bond. 

Private  persons  pay  no  circulation  tax  or  excise  for  moving  their 
private  cellars  from  one  house  of  theirs  to  another. 

Spirits  put  into  wines  are  free  from  excise  tax,  but  the  operation 
must  take  place  in  presence  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  r6gie. 

Exemption  from  circulation  tax  is  allowed  only  (1)  for  wines,  apple, 
and  pear  cider  moved  from  the  producer's  private  or  a  public  press  to 
his  cellar,  or  from  one  cellar  to  another,  in  the  same  or  adjoining  dis- 
trict (canton),  whether  in  the  same  department  or  notj  (2)  for  such.bev- 
erage  raised  by  a  farmer  and  due  to  his  landlord  by  virtue  of  his  lease. 

Any  person  growing,  preparing,  or  manufacturing  wines,  ciders,  etc., 
subject  to  octroi  within  the  limits  of  a  city,  is  obliged  under  penalties 
to  make  declaration  within  twelve  hours  before  the  proper  authority, 
and  to  pay  the  tax  if  he  does  not  possess  the  right  of  keeping  them  in 
bond. 

The  general  tax  for  consumption  on  brandies,  spirits,  liquors,  or 
brandied  fruit  entered  into  said  cities  or  manufactured  there  is  levied 
at  the  same  time  as  the  octroi,  without  prejudice  to  keepers  of  bonded 
warehouses. 

The  law  of  March  20, 1862,  reduced  the  entry  duty  in  communes  hav- 
ing 4,000  inhabitants  or  over  by  one-half,  as  per  table  given. 

Wines,  ciders,  etc.,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  26  liters,  in  wood  or 
bottles,  sent  to  consumers  by  wholesale  dealers  or  growers,  are^  subject 
to  the  circulation  tax.    Smaller  quantities  are  paying  the  retail  tariff. 

The  reduction  allowed  to  producers  for  leakage  on  wine,  cider,  etc, 
in  bonded  cellars  is  10  per  cent.,  no  matter  how  long  in  bond. 

The  tax  for  retail  sale  of  wines,  ciders,  and  hydromels  is  15  per  cent, 
on  the  selling  price. 

Spirits  put  into  wines  are  free  of  such  tax  in  the  departments  of  the 
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Eastern  Pyrenees,  Aude,  Tarn,  Herault,  Gard,  months  of  the  Rhone 
and  Var,  and  must  not  exceed  5  liters  spirits  to  the  hectoliter  of  wine, 
and  then  the  latter  must  not  contain  more  than  18  per  cent. alcohol;  if 
they  contain  more  than  18  per  cent,  and  not  over  21  per  cent,  they  are 
taxed  as  wines  and  pay,  besides  double  the  tax  of  consumption,  entry, 
and  octroi  on  the  excess  of  alcohol,  between  18  and  21  per  cent  Wines 
containing  more  than  21  per  cent,  spirits  pay  the  same  consumption, 
entry,  and  octroi  tax  as  pure  alcohol. 

Only  wines,  intended  for  export  abroad  or  to  the  French  colonies  may, 
at  the  shipping  port  or  point  of  leaving  the  country,  receive  an  addition 
of  spirits  over  and  above  the  said  maximum  without  tax,  provided  the 
mixing  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officers  and  the  goods  are 
immediately  exported. 

Tariff  of  enti-y  tax  <m  winee,  apple  and  pear  cider,  hydromeU,  of  March  20, 1852. 

[Tax  per  hectoliter.] 


PopalatioQ  of  taxed  commuoities,  Paris 
excepted. 


Commuoea: 

i.OiK)  to  6.000 

6.000  to  10,000  .., 

10,000  to  15.000... 

15,000  to 20  000... 

20.000  to  3').0<K)... 

30,000  to  50,000... 

50,000 and  over., 
ParU 


Wines  in  casks  and  bottles  in  the 
departments. 


First 
class. 


Frane*. 
.80 
.45 
.60 
.75 
.90 
1.05 
1.20 


Second 
class. 


Francs 
.40 
.60 
.80 
1.00 
1.20 
1.40 
1.60 


Third 
class. 


Frane*. 
.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.20 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
8.00 


Fourth 
class. 


Ffanct. 
.60 
.90 
1.20 
1..50 
1.80 
2.10 
2.40 


Cider  and 
hydromels. 


Ffa%c». 

.25 
.40 
.50 
.66 
.75 
.90 
1.00 
4.00 


The  financial  law  of  the  26th  July,  1860,  raises  the  tax  for  consump- 
tion to  75  francs  per  hectoliter  pure  alcohol  contained  in  brandy,  spir- 
its, or  brandied  fruit,  and  in  Paris  to  91  francs  per  hectoliter. 


NOTICE  TO  TAX-PAYEES. 

(1)  The  direct  taxes  become  due  every  month,  or  the  twelfth  part  of 
yearly  tax. 

(2)  The  proprietors  or  principal  lessees  of  houses  are  bound  to  re- 
quire their  tenants  or  subtenants  to  produce  their  tax  receipts  a  month 
before  their  moving  away,  else  they  become  themselves  responsible.  If 
they  refuse  to  produce  them  to  the  proprietor  or  principal  lessee,  they 
must  immediately  inform  the  tax  collector  and  get  from  him  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  such  notice. 

(3)  The  tax-payers  must  present  their  notice  to  the  tax  collector  at 
every  payment  of  taxes. 

(4J  Every  receipt,  in  order  to  be  legal,  must  be  cut  out  from  the  tax 
recniver's  book,  of  which  he  keeps  the  stub ;  duplicates  can  only  be 
given  on  ordinary  paper. 

(5)  Claims  for  release  or  reduction  of  taxes  must  be  presented  within 
three  months  of  the  publication  of  the  tax  roll,  and  claims  in  conse- 
quence of  unforeseen  losses  for  release  or  reduction  of  taxes  within  fif- 
teen days  of  such  occurrence,  and  for  restitution  of  taxes  on  total  or  par- 
tial vacation  of  houses  or  for  closing  of  workshops,  etc.,  within  fifteen 
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days  following  the  year  or  trimester  of  moving  or  closing.    The  above 
delays  are  obligatory. 

(6)  Reclamations  not  accomi)anied  by  the  receipt  for  due  term  are 
not  admitted. 

(7)  The  order  of  release  or  reduction  count  for  cash  and  free  the  tax- 
payer from  the  sum  released  or  reduced.  Ko  sum  can  be  demanded 
above  the  annual  assessment. 

[Extract  fh>in  the  law,  Angnst  4,  1814.] 

Article  6.  Every  proprietor  or  usufriictaary  having  several  farmer  teDants  in  the 
same  commune  and  who  wants  them  to  pay,  iunteiid  of  himself,  the  ground  tax  on 
the  land  they  farm  or  hire,  must  give  the  tax  collector  a  declaration  indicating  sum- 
marily the  division  of  his  taxable  revenue  between  himself  and  his  farmers,  which 
declaration  must  be  signed  by  both  parties.  If  their  number  is  more  than  three  thiH 
declaration  is  sent  to  the  director  uf  direct  taxes,  who.  prepares  the  repartition  of  the 
taxes  and  makes        the  auxiliary  roil  for  each  farmer's  tax. 

f Extract  fh>m  the  law,  December  29, 1884.] 

Article  4.  In  cases  where,  by  wrong  or  double  assessment,  undue  taxes  have  been 
assessed  in  the  rolls  of  direct  or  assimilated  taxes,  the  delay  for  reclamations  expires 
only  three  months  after  the  tax-payer  had  official  notification  of  suit  being  instigated 
against  him  for  improper  assessments  by  the  tax  collector. 

BECOBDINa  OF  LEASES. 

Verbal  leases  must  be  recorded  within  three  months  of  occupation. 
Written  leases  by  *'  private  signature''  must  be  recorded  within  three 
months  of  the  date  of  the  act^  unless  the  occupation  took  place  before 
the  signing  of  the  lease,  in  which  case  the  delay  is  calculated  from  the 
time  of  such  occupation. 

.  The  tax  is  25  centimes  of  every  100  francs,  decimes  included.  Both 
tenant  aild  proprietor  are  responsible  for  its  payment.  In  default  of 
recording  or  declaring  the  lease,  an  additional  tax  is  due  of  not  less  than 
62.50  francs,  including  decimes. 

FRENCH  REVENUES  AND  TAX  SYSTEM. 

Sources  of  public  revenue. — Considering  their  origin  they  are  divided 
into  fiscal  revenues,  mixed  revenues,  and  domainal  revenues. 

The  fiscal  revenues  are  subdivided  into  direct  and  indirect  revenues. 

Direct  revenues,  scientifically  speaking,  are  called  those,  in  all  coun- 
tries, which  affect  the  tax-payer's  more  or  less  permanent  condition, 
such  as  his  existence,  his  profession,  his  property,  his  fortune,  his  resi- 
dence, etc.,  distinct  from  indirect  taxes  applicable  to  facts  or  acts,  such 
as  the  importation  of  a  commodity,  the  consumption  of  an  article,  the 
making  of  a  contract,  etc. 

Domainal  revenues  are  such  as  the  state,  the  department,  or  the 
commune  derives  (without  taxation)  from  simply  exploiting  their  prop- 
erty or  from  the  exercise  of  certain  special  industries. 

Mixed  revenues  are  those  which  are  both  domainal  and  fiscal,  such 
as  the  tobacco  and  other  state  monopolies. 

Comparative  proceeds  of  fiscal,  mixed,  and  domainal  revenues. 

The  budget  of  the  old  kings  of  France  was  in  the  beginning  derive^l 
almost  entirely  from  the  domains  or  Crown  lands.  Gradually  taxes 
were  imposed,  principally  indirect  taxes. 
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The  budget  for  1887  (not  including  special  and  exceptional  taxes  or 
revettas  d'ordre)  is  estimated  as  follows : 


Fiscal  reyenae: 

Direct  Uxea 

Indirect  taxes 

Mix<»d  and  domainal: 

Monopolies 

DoTmunal  and  varioas 

Total 


Estimate  of 
taxes. 


Prarus, 
440.000,000 
1,803,000,000 

5f«0.000,000 
76, 000, 000 


2.809,000,000 


Propor- 
tional 
part. 


Percent. 
15 


20 

a 


100 


According  to  an  English  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1881,  the  respective 
proportions  of  domainal,  fiscal,  and  mixed  revenues  in  diflferent  Euro- 
pean countries  were  then  as  follows : 


Country. 


France... 
Sweden . . 

Ital.v 

Denmark 
Auatria. . 
Portugal. 
Russia ... 
Hungary. 
Belgium  . 


Proportion  of  purely  fiscal 
reyenues. 


Direct     Indirect.     Total. 


Percent 
15 
17 
31 
20 
22 
21 
20 
40 
16 


Percent. 
74 
72 
57 
67 
64 
62 
61 
38 
38 


Proportion  of 
domainal  to 
otlier  taxes. 


Percent. 
80  , 
80 

88 
87 


Percent. 


ill 
11 
12 
13 
14 
17 
Ifl 
22 
46 


According  to  a  compilation  made  by  a  French  financial  authority, 
Mr.  de  Kaufman,  the  purely  fiscal  revenues  are  estimated  by  him  iu — 


Counla^. 


Austria 

England 

Spain 

France 

Xettierlanda 
Switzerland. 

Busftia 

Italy 


Per  cent 


Country. 


Denmark 
Hungary. 
Swedon . . 
Portugal. 
Belgium . 
Norway. . 
Prussia.. 


Percent. 


71 
67 
61 
58 
53 
40 
37 


This  divergence  between  the  two  above  estimates  only  proves  how 
difiQcult  it  is  to  make  comparisons  in  the  matter  of  budgets. 

General  organization  of  direct  taxes. — On  January  l,1887,there  were  in 
France  5,278  tax  collectors.  Direct  and  assimilated  taxes  can  be  paid 
in  twelfths,  or  monthly. 

The  expenses  for  collecting  the  taxes  amounted  in  1828  to  5  per  cent.; 
in  1876  to  3.5  per  cent.,  and  in  1884  to  3.7  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  yearly  direct  taxes,  includ- 
ing the  additional  centimes : 


Tear. 

Part  of  state. 

Part  of  local 
budget. 

Total. 

Year. 

Part  of  state. 

Part  of  local 
badget 

Total. 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1860 

1860 

Franc*, 
300. 000, 000 
260. 000. 000 
295.000,000 
301. 000. 000 
304,  OOa,  000 

Franet. 
69,000,000 
80.000.000 
100. 000, 000 
131. 000. 000 
176. 000, 000 

Franet. 
360, 000. 000 
330, 000, 000 
395, 000, 000 
432, 000, 000 
480, 000, 000 

1870 

1876 

1880 

1885 

1887* 

Francs. 
345,000.000 
396,000,000 
488, 000, 000 
406,000,000 
403,000,000 

Franet, 
249,  ^KM),  000 
287,000,000 
818, 000, 000 
360,000.000 
364,000,000 

Franet, 
686,000,000 
683,000.000 
706,000,000 
755.000.000 
767,000,000 

■^EsUmated. 

To  the  767,000,000  produced  by  direct  taxation  have  to  be  added  about 
29,000,000  of  assimilated  taxes  (described  hereafter),  of  which  Algeria 
furnishes  about  14,000,000,  making  810,000,000  in  all. 

The  dog  tax,  being  also  a  direct  tax,  is  not  included,  being  levied  by 
the  communes. 

The  four  direct  taxes,  viz,  real  estate,  personal  and  mobiliary,  door, 
and  windows,  and  licenses  (Patentes),  bring  a  revenue  as  follows : 


Part  of  state. 


R<»al  estate 

Personal  and  mobiliary 
Doorb  and  windows .... 
License  ( Patents) 


Franet. 

180,000,000 
71. 000, 000 
47, 000, 000 

105, 000, 000 


403,000,000 


Part  local 
budget. 


Franet. 
197, 000, 0'^O 
66,000,000 
32, 000, 000 
69, 000, 000 


364,000,000 


TotaL 


Franet. 
377,000,000 
137.000,000 
79,000,000 
174,000,000 


767,000,000 


Real-estate  tax  is  laid  in  principle  upon  the  net  taxable  revenue  of 
improved  and  unimproved  (batiesetnon  baties)  estates. 

This  is  a  tax  of  repartition,  viz,  legislation  fixes  the  sum  required  to 
be  levied,  and  this  amount  is  then  apportioned  to  the  departments,  ar- 
rondissemeuts,  and  communes,  each  commune  partitioning  the  tax  to  be 
levied  amongst  the  property- owners  of  houses  and  lands. 

Great  complaints  exist  regarding  the  inequality  of  taxation,  running 
for  instance  frotn  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  revenue  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Savoy  and  Aude,  to  7.2  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpes, 
with  glaring  examples  of  29.6  per  cent,  on  the  property  of  Montus- 
sau  (Girondo)  to  .47  on  the  celebrated  Mont  Mishel  (department  de  la 
Manche) 

Personal  and  mobiliary  ta^ — In  1885  there  were  1,766,260  payers  of 
personal  tax,  235,063  of  mobiliary  tax  only,  and  6,462,935  paying  both 
personal  and  mobiliary  tax. 

Cities  having  an  octroi  may  claim  an  authorization  to  add  to  it  a  part 
of  their  quota  of  personal  and  mobiliary  tax,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ex- 
empt rents  below  a  certain  amount. 

This  is  always  done  in  Paris,  where  rents  marked  less  than  400  francs 
(or  really  500  francs)  are  exempt,  adding  from  7J  to  11 J  per  cent,  to  all 
rents  taxable  above  600,  700,  800, 900, 1,000  francs,  which  amounts  rep- 
resent four-fifths  of  the  actual  rent. 
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•    Year. 

Purtof  state. 

Local  bad- 
Ret. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Part  of  state. 

Local  bad- 
get 

Total 

1820 

1830 

1810  

18.'^0 

1860 

Franca. 
37, 000. 000 
3l,OOO.OiO 
41,  000,  000 
41.000*000 
44,000,000 

Franca. 

9, 000.  (KM) 
10.  000,  OJO 
,16,  000.  000 
21,  000.  000 
27, 000, 000 

Franca.     \ 
46,000,000  [ 
41,000,000  ' 
67,000,000  1 
62,  000. 000 
71, 000, 000 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1884 

1887 

1 

Franca. 
64,000,000 
57. 000.  OOi) 
63. 000, 000 
68, 000. 000 
71, 000, 000 

Franca. 
39,000,000 
48,000,000 
53,00«),000 
60. 000. 000 
66,000,000 

Franca. 

93,000,000 
105, 000. 000 
116.000.000 
128,000,000 
137.000,000 

Door  and  window  tax  originated  by  law  4  Frimaire,  year  VII,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  English  window  tax,  and  is  regulated  both  according  to 
the  number  of  openings  and  to  the  population  of  the  respective  com- 
munes. 

Including  the  additional  centimes  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Year. 

Part  of  state. 

Local  bud- 
get. 

Total. 

Year. 

Partofstete. 

Local  bud- 
get 

TotaL 

1820 

1830 

184'i 

l^iSO.  ..... 

1860 

Franca. 
20, 000. 000 
15. 000, 000 
26, 000.  000 
29, 000, 000 
33,000,000 

Franca. 
1. 000, 000 
1,000.000 
6,000,100 
7,  000.  000 
11.000,000 

Franca. 
21.  000, 000 
16, 000,  000 
31. 00 '.000 
36. 000. 000 
44, 000, 000 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1884 

1887 

Franca, 
39,000.0«0 
40,  OtK),  000 
48, 000, 000 
46. 000,  000 
47,000,000 

Franca. 
18,000,000 
24,000,000 
27,000,000 
30. 000, 000 
32,000,000 

.  Franca. 
57,  OoO,  000 
64, 00 »,  W*Q 
70, 000, 000 
70,  OO.).  000 
79,000,000 

License  tax,  or  " Paten tes,"  was  originated  in  1791,  and  replace!  the 
taxes  of  "Maitrises  and  Jurandes,"  imposed  by  guilds  and  tradesmens' 
companies,  and  is  a  tax  of  quota  levied  upon  merchants,  tradesmen, 
manufacturers,  etc. 

The  precent  license  tax  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  16th  of  July, 
1880, not  in  accord  with  the  estimated  profits  of  such  taxpayers,  but 
according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  business,  the  rentable 
value  of  their  business  premises,  machinery,  number  of  employes,  etc. 

Including  the  general  additional  centimes  and  those  levied  by  the  de- 
partments and  communes,  the  amount  of  the  license  (Patentes)  tax  has 
been — 


Year. 

Part  of  8tat«. 

Local  bud- 
get 

Total. 

1 
Year.     { Part  of  state. 

i 

Local  bud- 
get 

• 

TotaL 

1820 

18:i0  

1810 

1850 

I860....... 

Franca. 
19,  000.  000 
21, 000,  000 
31.000.000 

:i4.ooo,ooo 

51, 00),  000 

Franca. 
3.  000.  000 
4, 00^>,  000 
9. 000.  00 ) 
14,  00  J.  000 
26, 000,  000 

Franca. 
22,000,000 
28,000,000 
40,000.000 
48,000.000 
80,000,000 

1 

Franca. 

1870 70.000,000 

i  1875 11,\000,000 

18S0 104,000,000 

1884 ;  106.000.000 

1887* ;  105,000.000 

Franca. 
42.  000, 000 
62.  too,  000 
61,  m).  000 
64.  000.  000 
60,000,000 

Franca. 
112,000,000 
177, 000, 000 
165, 00i\  000 
170. 000, 000 
174,000,000 

*  Estimated. 


The  average  tax  for  license  was,  in— 
1860 


Francs. 


1870 
1881 


47 

Average  patent  or  licen.se  tax,  1885,  of— 

Table  A  (oidioarv  merchants  and  mechanics) 36 

T.tbleB(irigh  ooinmerre)   \ 442 

T»ible</  (imInHtrialsand  roauufactarera) 87 

Tabl.r  1)  (liberal  professions) M 

These  tublua  are  appended. 

It  is  esiimated  by  the  financial  administration  that  the  patent  or 
license  tax  represents  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  patentee's  profits. 
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Taxes  aanmilaied  to  direct  taxation^ 
[Estimates  in  the  budget  for  1B87.] 


Part  of 
state. 


Local  bud- 
get 


TotaL 


Mortmain  estates 

Boyalties  and  rents  on  mines 

Horses  and  carriages 

BilUards 

Clubs 

Weights  and  measures 

Total 


Franes. 

2,800,000 
11,100,000 
1,200,000 
1,500.000 
4,900,000 


Frariet, 


1, 200. 000 


27,900,000 


1,200,000 


Francs, 
0,400,000 
2.800,009 

12,300,000 
1,200,000 
1,500,000 
4,900,000 


29.100,000 


The  tax  on  mines  is  twofold,  10  centimes  per  hectare  superficial  area 
and  5  per  cent/,  of  the  net  produce.  It  was  paid  in  1885  by  601  mines 
being  worked  (651,000  hectares),and  by  79  not  worked  (26,400  hectares). 

The  tax  on  horses  and  carriages  was  re-established  in  1871,  and  modi- 
fied July  23, 1872,  and  December  22, 1879. 

Horses  and  vehicles  exclusively  for  professional  use  are  free,  and  half 
the  tax  only  is  levied  if  they  are  habitually  employed  for  agricultural 
pursuits  or  for  a  licensed  profession. 

It  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  commune  fix)m  60  to  10 
francs  for  a  vehicle  or  wagon  of  four  wheels,  from  40  to  6  francs  for  a 
vehicle  or  cart  with  two  wheels,  and  from  26  to  6  francs  for  a  horse  and 
a  mule. 

The  law  of  the  28th  of  July,  1872,  leaves  to  the  commune  only  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  revenue  of  such  tax.  In  the  tax-list  of  1885 
figured  318,500  vehicles  of  four  wheels,  877,000  vehicles  of  two  wheels, 
and  1,008,000  animals,  horses,  and  mules. 

The  tax  on  billiards  is  60  francs  in  Paris,  and  varies  elsewhere  from 
6  to  30  francs,  according  to  the  population.  The  number  of  billiards 
taxed  in  1885  was  93,514. 

The  tax  on  clubs  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  annual  dues.  The  number  of 
members  enrolled  in  1885  was  258,000,  and  the  taxable  dues  amounted 
to  7,000,000  francs. 

INDIRECT  TAXES. 

General  organization. — Three  great  divisions  in  the  administration 
of  finances  are  occupied  with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  indirect 
taxes,  viz.,  the  general  direction  of  the  registration  or  enrollment  of  the 
stamp  tax  and  domainal  revenues;  the  general  direction  of  the  customs, 
and  the  general  direction  of  indirect  taxes,  i)art  of  which  is  the  tobacco 
r6gie  and  the  manufacture  of  powder.  Since  1871  great  reductions  have 
been  made  in  the  expense  of  collecting  these  taxes,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  published  in  1884  by  the  minister  of  the  treasury : 

Percentage  of  the  collection  expeneee. 


Begistration  stamp  and  domaiiis  . 

Customs  and  salt 

Indirect  taxes,  properly  speaking 


1828. 


5.4 
16.2 
14.9 


1876. 


2.5 
10.2 
8.7 


1881. 


2.2 
7.7 
4.0 
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These  indirect  taxes  form  at  present  the  principal  revenue  of  the 
state,  they  figure  in  the  budget  for  1887  at  3 ,803,000,000  francSy  composed 
as  follows : 


France. 


Algiers. 


ToUl. 


Tax  3  per  cent,  on  revenue  personal  estate, 

Kegistration  tax 

Stamp  tax 

CuAtoms  (excludins  sii^ar)  , 

Indirect  taxes  '.exclodinfi;  sugar) 

Suii:ar 

Total 


Franet. 
46,000.000 
520, 000, 000 
155,  000,  000 
321, 000, 000 
574,000.000' 
168, 000, 000 


Francs. 


4, 000,  000 
4.000,000 
0. 000. 000 
2,000,000 


Francs. 
46,000.000 
524, 000, 000 
159,  000,  000 
330.000,000 
576,  000,  000 
168, 000, 090 


1, 784, 000, 000 


19,000,000 


1, 803, 000, 000 


These  taxes  are  exclusively  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
and  there  are  no  additional  centimes  levied  upon  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  direct  taxes. 

The  communes  may  have  such  further  indirect  taxation  as  they  think 
proper,  such  as  their  octroi  duties,  of  which,  however,  more  hereafter. 

Tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  revenue  of  personal  estate  or  valeurs  person- 
nelles. — Properly  speaking  this  tax  ought  to  be  classed  amongst  the  di- 1 
rect  taxes,  but  its  collection  being  made  by  the  administration  of  the  ; 
stamp  and  registering  tax,  and  being  included  in  the  various  revenues, 
it  is  classed  as  an  indirect  import. 

The  tax  consists  of  a  preliminary  levying  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  annual 
income  (interest,  dividends,  etc.)  of  personal  property,  such  as  French 
or  foreign  securities,  shares,  bonds,  issued  by  departments,  communes, 
industrial  establishments,  etc.,  independently  of  the  stamp  or  transfer 
tax,  but  does  not  affect  the  bonds  of  the  state  (or  rentes)  or  similar  se- 
curities, nor  associations  of  partnerships  in  a  collective  name,  nor  pri- 
vate  obligations,  mortgage  or  other.  Religious  societies  are  taxed  6 
per  cent,  on  the  income  of  their  capital,  mobiliary  and  real  estate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  from  the  beginning  of  this  tax 
of  3  per  cent,  on  the  revenue : 


Year. 

Amount. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

1872 

Franca, 
6. 000, 000 
31, 700,  (KM) 
34, 200, 000 
34,  700, 000 
35,000,000 
34. 100.  000 
34. 300. 000 

1879 

Francs. 
36.400,000 
39,100,000 
44,  500,  000 
47.  900. 000 
48, 000, 000 
46, 800, 000 
45,900,000 

1873 

1880    

1J474               

1881 

1875 

1882 

1876     

'  1883  

J877 

1884 

1878 

1  1885  

In  1886  the  tax  gave  47,200,000  francs;  the  capital  thus  represented 
by  this  tax  on  the  revenue  thereof  amounted  to  1,500,000,000  of  francs. 

In  1883  it  is  estimated  the  tax  was  levied  on  1,468,000,000  French 
securities: 

trench  securities : 

Shares 709,000,000 

Bonds  (obligatioHs) 685,000.000 

Special  partnerships 74,000.000 

Total 1,468,000.000 

Foreign  securities : 

Shares 63.000,000 

Bonds 61,000,000 

Properties  situated  in  France 7,000,000 

uigiiizea  dV  V, 

Total 131,000,000 
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Eegistration  and  stamp  tax  is  a  tax  on  business  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  attaches  to  a  great  number  Of  arts  which  by  law  have 
to  be  recorded  in  the  public  register. 

The  stamp  is  a  particular  mark  impressed  or  pasted  on  certain 
l)apers. 

The  recording  or  registering  tax  is  of  three  descriptions — proportional, 
fixed,  and  graduated. 

The  fixed  tax  applies  to  acts  civil,  judiciary,  or  extrajudiciary,  in- 
volving no  money  obligation,  discharges  of  debts,  releases,  judgments, 
liquidation,  or  collocation  of  sums  or  securities,  transfer  of  property  or 
its  enjoyment. 

Proportional  tax  attaches  to  the  sale  or  donation  of  real,  and  in  some 
cases  of  personal,  property,  mutation  by  death,  leases,  adjudications 
jind  contracts,  monetary  obligations,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
opening  of  credits  and  policies  of  insurance,  discharges  and  releases, 
judgments  involving  money,  transfers  of  securities  of  companies,  depart- 
ments, communes,  etc.,  French  or  foreign. 

The  graduated  tax  devolves  upon  the  formation  or  prolongation  of 
companies,  upon  marriage  contracts,  partitions  of  property,  deliveries 
of  inheritances,  releases  of  mortgages,  etc.,  which,  though  not  carrying 
with  them  actual  conveyance  of  property,  could  not  well  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  proportional  tax  and  yet  are  not  considered  taxed  suflBiciently 
by  the  fixed  tax.  To  the  registration  tax  is  further  to  be  added  the  tax 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  mortgage  tax  (tax  of  transcription  and 
inscription  at  the  mortgage  office). 

The  stamp  tax  is  divided  into  the  fixed  and  proportional  tax,  as  set 
forth  on  the  respective  sheet.  The  fixed  special  tax  applies  to  ships, 
bills  of  lading,  receipts  of  railroads,  to  bill  receipts,  trade-marks,  pass- 
ports, shooting  permits,  and  bill-posters'  stamps.  The  proportional  tax 
attaches  to  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  shares,  obligations,  and 
other  French  or  foreign  securities,  except  governnaents,  commonly  called 
French  rentes. 

The  revenue  derived  from  these  taxes  amounted  to — 


Year. 

Registering 
tax. 

Stamp  tax. 

Total. 

Year. 

Registering 
tax. 

Stamp  tax. 

Total. 

1820.... 
1830.... 
1840.... 
1850.... 
I860.... 

Frane» 
127,000,000 
153, 000, 000 
104, 000, 000 
208,  000,  000 
306, 000, 000 

Francs. 
26, 000, 000 
28,000,000 
35, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
66,000,000 

Francs. 
153, 000, 000 
181,000,000 
229, 000. 000 
248,000,000 
362, 000,  OOU 

1870... 
1875... 
1880... 
1885... 
1886... 

Francs. 
291, 000, 000 
463, 000, 000 
550,000.000 
520,  000, 000 
518. 000,  OUO 

Francs. 

75,000,000 
154, 000, 000 
147,  000,  000 
155, 000, 000 
156, 000, 60C 

Francs. 
366,000,000 
607. 000,  OUO 
697,000,000 
675, 000, 000 
674,000,000 

In  1886  this  revenue  was  composed  of  the  following  items : 

Eegistering  tax,  iDcluding  the  additional  centimes : 

Francs. 

Transmission  between  the  living  by  sale 157,000,000 

Transmission  between  the  living  by  donation 23, 000, 000 

Mutations  by  death 177,000,000 

Leases  and  mortgages 8,000,000 

Adjudications  and  contracts,  obligations,  bail  guaranties,  and  leases.  44. 000, 000 

Judgments,  collocations,  (obligations),  liquidations 4,000,000 

Fixed  taxes 37,000,000 

Graduated  taxes li;000,000 

Additional  taxes  and  one-half  taxes,  fines 5,000,000 

Fees  clerk  of  the  court,  and  mortgages 14,000,000 

Transfer  of  securities  of  companies - .  37, 000, 000 

Various  taxes 1.000,000 

Total 518,000,000 
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Proceeds  of  sfcamp-tax  aad  additional  oentimes : 

Stamps  sold 55,500,000 

Special  stamps  (bills  of  lading  and  posters) 2, 500, 000 

Extraordinary  stamps  and  vis^  (shares,  bon^,  and  policies) 24, 500, 000 

Shooting  permits 7,000,000 

Proportional  stamps 11,000,000 

Proportional  special  bill  receipts,  cheques,  etc 14, 500, 000 

Proportional  foreign  government  aeounties  and  obligations  of  credit 

fonci«r 4,000,000 

Policies  of  insurance 3,500,000 

Special  stamps  for  railroad  bills,  lading,  and  receipts 33, 500, 000 

Total 1 156,000,000 

Customs  dnties  have  been  remodeled  by  law  May  7,  1881,  some  of 
them  dating  back  to  1791.  The  only  duties  modifted  since  1881  are  those 
on  Hugar,  farm  amimals,  and  breadstuffs.  There  is,  however,  a  conven- 
tional tariff  besides  the  general,  which  grants  more  favorable  conditions 
to  countries  with  which  France  has  treaties  of  commerce. 

There  are  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  and  fiscal  and  protective 
duties.  Purely  fiscal  duties  are  levied  upon  commodities  not  produced 
in  France,  or  for  revenue  simply,  such  as  on  coffee  156  francs  per  100 
kilograms,  tea  208  francs  per  100  kilograms,  vanilla  416  francs  per  100 
kilograms. 

Protective  duties  are  such  as  on  wheat  5  francs  per  100  kilograms,  8 
franca^  on  flour,  6  francs  on  iron  and  steel  in  bars  or  rails,  raising  the 
price  about  60  per  cent. 

A  law  of  January  22,  1872,  established  a  tax  of  statistics  of  10  cent- 
imes on  every  package  of  merchandise,  head  of  cattle,  or  any  other 
unity  of  importer  export. 

The  sugar  tax  is  divided  into  a  direct  import  tax  and  one  of  internal 
revenue;  the  former  is  levied  by  the  customhouse. 

The  following  table  gives  the  customs  revenue : 


Tear. 

Imports  and 

export0,iDclud- 

iDg  sugar. 

Navigation 

and  Btatis- 

Ucs. 

Francs. 
6,000,000 
8.000,000 
6,000.000 
6,000.000 
6, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
7,000,000 
2,000,000 
14,000,000 
17,000,000 
18, 000.  000 
19. 000, 000 

Salt  import.      Total. 

1809 

Franet. 
24, 000, 000 
62, 000. 000 
74, 000, 000 
99.000.900 
116, 000, 000 
127,  OOO,  000 
134, 000, 000 
128.009,000 
229.  000, 000 
.       332, 000. 600 
369,000,000 
333,000,000 

Francs.     |    Francs. 

1    30.000,000 

48. 000. 000     118,  OOO,  000 
63,000,600     132.000,000 

1810 

1820 

1830 

51,  000, 000     150,  000. 000 

1840 

50  000  000     178  GOO  000 

1850 

21.  000. 000     154, 000. 000 
30. 000,  000     171.  000. 000 

I860 

1M70 

24, 000, 000     l.'>4.  000, 000 
25, 000,  000  I  268. 000. 000 
18,000.000     367  000,  DOO 

1875 

1880 

1885 

23. 000, 000     410, 000. 000 

1886 

23, 000,  000  ,  •375,  000,  000 

1 

*ln  tlie latter  sam  of  375,000,000  francs,  the  duties  levied  in  Algeria  of  10,000,000  are  included. 

The  articles  which  have  principally  paid  these  import  duties  were  as 
follows : 


1880. 


!     Francs. 

Coffee )  90,000,000 

Foreign  and  coloniiU  su-  | 

gar  :  87,000,000 

Petml'^uro  and  schlnt 21, 000, 000 

Wines 25,000,000 


1885. 


Francs. 
107, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 
27,  000, 000 
16, 000,  000 


1880. 


Francs. 

Cocoa 11,000,000 

Coalandcoke. 11,000,000 

Brea<lstuffH 12,000,000 

Cotton  irouds     9,000,000 

Worsted  goods '     8,000,000 


18S5. 


Francs. 
13. 000, 000 
12.000,000 
11.000.000 
9.000.000 
9, 000,  000 
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Sugar.^The  law  of  July  19,  1880,  reduced  the  tax  in  France  to  40 
francs  per  100  kilograms  pure  sugar.  Tbe  law  of  July  14, 1884,  raised  it 
theoretically  to  50  francs,  but  giving  the  manufacturers  the  choice  of  two 
ways  of  paying  the  duty.  Thos^  who  continue  to  pay  on  the  quantity 
of  pure  sugar  actually  produced  enjoy  a  drawback  of  8  per  cent.,  w^hich 
reduces  the  tax  for  them  to  46  francs  until  August,  1887,  included. 

Others  pay  the  tax  not  on  the  weight  of  tbe  sugar  produced,  but  on 
the  weight  of  the  beets  used  at  the  rate  of  3  francs  per  100  kilograms 
if  by  the  improved  process  of  diffusion,  and  at  the  rate  of  2^  francs  only 
if  they  still  use  presses. 

This  inequality  will  disappear  on  the  Ist  of  September  next ;  then  the 
tax  will  be  3^  francs  for  all  "  compounding"  (abonn^'s)  manufacturers, 
which  tax  will  be  gradually  raised  to  3J  francs  by  the  1st  September, 
1890. 

At  the  actual  rate  the  tax  will  only  amount  to  50  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams sugar  if  the  beets,  treated  by  the  diffusion  process,  give  only  0 
pounds  of  sugar  of  100  pounds  of  beets  used;  but  by  choosing  rich  beets 
much  above  G  per  cent,  of  sugar  may  be  obtained,  and  the  theoretrical  or 
nominal  tax  of  50  francs  has  been  really  reduced  since  1884-'85  by  11 
francs,  and  in  1885-'86  by  13  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

Finally,  beet-root  and  foreign  cane  sugar  pay  an  additional  tax  of 
7  francs  (raised  3  francs  by  the  law  of  1884),  and  on  French  colonial 
sugar,  imported  direct  from  the  colony,  a  rebate  (dechet  de  fabricfitiou ) 
is  allowed  of  12  per  cent. 

These  combined  reforms  have  necessarily  diminished  the  duties  very 
materially  (in  the  interior),  as  seen  by  the  following  table : 


Tear. 

Duty  on 

oolonial 

and  foreign 

sugar. 

Taxes  on 
bonm- 
made. 

Total,  de- 
ducting 
export  re- 
bate. 

Tear. 

Duty  on 

c»»lunml 

and  foreijin 

sugar. 

Taxes  on 
home- 
made. 

Total.de. 
ducting 
export  re- 
bate. 

1820 

Francs. 
26,000,000 
34.  000, 000 
33, 000, 000 
42, 000, 000 
54.  0<K),  000 
48,  000,  000 
62,  000,  000 

Francs. 

'5,600,606' 
31,000,000 
38, 000. 000 
55,000,000 
119,000,000 

Franct, 
20, 000,  000 
24,  000, 000 
38, 000.  000 
57,  000,  000 

m,  000, 000 

103,000,000 
181,  000, 000 

1  1880. 

1881 

1882. 

1883 

Francs. 

88.  00.>,  000 

tio,  OHO.  000 

65, 1'OO.  000 
54.  000,  000 
09,  000,  OCO 
100,  000,  000 
47, 000,  000 

Francs 
91,000,000 
75, 000,  000 
82, 000, 000 
9J,  COO.  OOU 
101,000,000 
70,  000.  000 
91,000,000 

Francs. 
179  000  000 

1830 

1840 

1850       .     .. 

136  000,  im 

148. 000.  000 
148,  000. 000 
170,  IMK),  000 
170,  000, 000 
138,  000, 000 

1860 

1870 

1875 

1>^84 

1885 

1886 

A  ministerial  project  exists  at  present  to  increa  ;e  the  tax  again  20 
per  cent,  to  retrieve  the  recent  loss. 
The  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  amounted  to— 


Year. 

Ejlograms.     Tons. 

1825 

50,000.000  '    50,000 
lOO.OilO.OOO  ■  100,000 
200,  000,  000  <  200, 000 

J840 

I860 

During  the  last  few  years  the  consumption  has  been  350,000,000  kilo- 
grams (350,000  tons)  or  about  10.30  American  pounds  per  head. 
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Tear. 

Import 
duty. 

Internal 
revenue. 

Total. 

Year. 

Import 
duty. 

Internal 
revenue. 

Total. 

ill 

Francs. 
48. 000. 000 
53, 000. 000 
61,000,000 
57.000.000 
21.  000. 000 
30, 000,  000 

Francs. 
6,000.000 
6, 000, 000 
7, 000. 000 
8.000.000 
5, 000, 000 
10,000,000 

Francs. 
54.000,000 
59. 000, 000 
58.  000. 000 
63. 000.  000 
26,000,000 
40, 000, 000 

1870. 

1875 

1880.. 

Francs. 
24. 000, 000 
25. 000, 000 
18.000,000 
23,000,000 
23, 000, 000 

Francs. 
7. 000. 000 
10. 000, 000 

14. 000,  ono 

9.000,000 
9,  000, 000 

Francs. 
31, 000.  ono 
35.  OOO.  000 
31,  000,  000 

1840 

1860 

1886 

1886 

32,  noo.  000 
32, 000.  UOO 

I860 

Certain-  exemptions  or  rebates  have  been  allowed  for  salt  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  for  (agricultural)  pursuits  industrial,  such  as 
used  for  salting  of  meats  and  fish  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soda. 

The  administration  of  indirect  taxes  is  also  charged  with  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  three  monopolies,  with  the  collection  of  the  internal  revenue 
or  excise  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages,  on  vinegar,  oil,  and  candles,  the 
transport  by  railroads  and  public  vehicles,  with  the  assaj'^  guaranty  of 
gold  and  silver  ware,  as  well  as  the  tax  on  playiugcards.  A  large 
number  of  manufacturers,  thus  subject  to  a  state  control,  have  to  pay 
a  license  or  supplementary  patent  tax,  which  might  be  classed  among 
the  direct  taxes  if  the  mode  of  levying  them  were  different. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  of  all  indirect  taxes : 


Year. 

Snga,T  and 
salt  customs 
extra. 

Excise 
beverages. 

Monopolies, 

powder,  and 
matches. 

Total. 

1801 

Francs. 

Francs. 

•  "00,000 

OO.OOO 

00,000 

00,000 

00,000 

00.000 

00,000 

00.000 

00.000 

00.000 

— .  .00. 000 

576.  000, 000 

503, 000.  000 

596, 000.  000 

581,  COO.  OOJ 

570. 000, 000 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

m 

00 
00 

Francs. 
2,000,000 

1810 ; 

7, 000. 000 

6. 000, 000 

7. 000. 000 

13,000.000 

36.  OOO,  000 

47.  000.  000 

62. 000, 000 

130.000,000 

105,000.000 

88.000.000 

94.000,000 

105, 000,  000 

112.000,000 

79.  000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

145, 000. 000 

1820 

195. 000. 000 

1830 

202, 000. 000 

1840 

238.000  000 

1850 

307. 000. 000 

I860 

483,  000.  OOO 

1870 

502.000,000 

1875 

1. 058. 000  000 

1880 

1. 079. 000,  000 

1881 

1.  054,  OOO,  000 

1882 

1, 063, 000,  000 

1883 * 

1, 100, 000, 000 
1, 115, 000. 000 

1884 

1885 , 

1,  068.  000,  000 

1886 

1. 071. 000, 000 

These  taxes  of  1,068,000,000  in  1885  were  composed  of— 

Francs. 

Sngar  (not  included  in  custom  duties) 91,000,000 

Salt 9,000,000 

Wines,  cider,  beer,  alcohol  (licenses  not  included) 413,000,000 

on 3,000,000 

Vineear 3,000,000 

Candles  and  stearine 9,000,000 

Paper  tax  (the  last  year  of  its  existence) 9,000,000 

Railroad  express  trains 87,000,000 

Public  conveyances 5,0(K).000 

Licenses,  guaranties,  and  playing-cards 40,000,000 

Tobacco 3(39, 000, 0<KJ 

Powder  and  dynamite 13,000,(00 

Matches 17,000,000 

Total. 1,068,000,000 
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The  amount  of  taxes  levied  by  the  state  ou  alcobolic  liquors,  wines, 
cider,  beei:,  license  tax  included — 


Tear. 


Alcohol. 


Wine  and 
cider. 


Beer. 


Licenses. 


Total. 


1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1875 

1880. 

1885. 

1886. 


Francs, 
20, 000. 000 
22, 000, 000 
24,000.000 
64.000,000 
84, 000,  000 
171. 000, 000 
196,  000, 000 
241, 000. 000 
237,000.000 


Francs. 
70, 000.  000 
58.000,000 
67. 000.  000 
97.  000,  OOO 
120,  000, 000 
189,000,000 
201,000,000 
140, 000, 000 
147, 000, 000 


Francs. 

8,000.000 
10. 000, 000 

9.000,000 
15. 000.  OUO 
15. 000. 000 
21, 000, 000 
20.000.000 
22, 000. 000 
22,000,000 


r 

5 

6 

8 

8 

8 
16 
16 
17 
17 


Francs. 
103, 000,  UOO 

96,000.000 
108, 060,  OiO 
184. 000, 000 
227, 000.  OCO 
397, 000. 000 
433,  000. 000 
429, 000, 000 
423, 000. 000 


Spirits,  alcohol,  liquors,  etc.,  pay  (I)  in  all  France  a  uniform  tax  of 
consumption ;  (2)  in  cities  over  4,000,000  souls  an  entry  tax  (tax  d'  4n- 
tr6e)  gi^uated  according  to  the  population. 

The  rate  of  the  consumption  tax  has  varied  very  much.  It  was,  be- 
fore 1830,  50  francs  per  hectoliters  pure  spirit ;  from  1830  to  1855,  34 ; 
1855  to  1860,  50;  1860  to  1871,  75;  1873,  125,  and  with  the  ddcimes 
156.25  francs  per  hectoliter. 

The  tax  of  entry  is  from  7^  to  30  francs  per  hectoliter  pure  alco&ol ; 
thus  in  Paris  with  the  city  octroi  266.05  francs;  in  Lyons  217.25  francs, 
etc.,  per  hectoliter. 

In  1884  the  general  tax  of  consumption  was  levied  on  1,498,000  hec- 
toliters pure  alcohol,  subdivided  into — 

Brandy  (27,000  in  bottles) 965,000 

Kirsch  and  rbum 119,000 

Bitters.. 34,000 

Absinthe 50,000 

Liqueurs 73,000 

Brandy  fruits 70,000 

Perfumed  spirits 2,000 

These  1,498,000  hectoliters  alcohol  were  further  divided — 


Comrannps  less 
than  4,  OUO. 

Cities  of  4.  000 
to  10,000. 

Cities  over 
10,000. 

Total. 

Retailed  elsewhere  than  Paris 

749,000 
90,000 

125, 000 
16.000 

314.000 
41,000 
148,000 

1,188,  OCO 

CoDnamed  elsewhere  than  Paris. . .- 

*153,000 

In  Paris 

148,000 

845,000 

141,000 

503,000 

1.489,000 

*The  dgnre  of  153,000  represents  private  consamers  oatside  of  Paris  baying  from  wholesale  dealers. 

In  1884  the  taxes  on  wine  and  cider  were— 


Wine. 

Cider. 

Total. 

'Pflx  of  rircnlfttion      ...         ..                 .     ..     ......  ...   .......^^^.-r 

Francs. 
25.7 
1.7 
30.5 
28.9 
42.7 

Francs. 
2.5 
0.5 
7.1 
3.5 
1.4 

Francs. 
28.3 

^   Tftx  of  en  try  ....... ...        •...                   .     .....         •     .•.•.•...••••••••••••• 

2.2 

Tax  of  retaiilpffT--T-. -..T r ,-^*r 

46.6 

Tar nniniie 

32.4 

Tax  Pans  and  Lyons 

44.1 

138.5 

15.0 

153.5 
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Beer  is  taxed  uniformly  with  3.75  francs  per  hectoliters  on  strong  beer, 
and  1.25  francs  on  light  beer.  In  Paris  the  octroi  on  beer  is  15  francs 
per  hectoliter. 

Vinegar^  oil,  candles. — Vinegar  and  acetic  acids,  according  to  law  of 
July  17,  1874,  pay  a  tax  of  consumption  varying,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  acetic  acid,  from  5  to  52J  francs  per  hectoliter  of  vinegar, 
and  62J  francs  per  100  kilograms  crystalfized  acetic  acid. 

Mineral  oil  pays  a  tax  on  the  manufacturing  varying,  according  to  its 
more  or  less  purity  and  density,  from  10  to  44^  francs  per  100  kilograms; 
the  total  tax  amount  is  insignificant. 

A  tar  of  30  francs  per  100  kilograms  has  been  laid  on  candles  and  wax 
by  law  of  December  30, 1873. 

The  proceeds  of  these  three  taxes  were  (in  francs)  as  follows : 


Year. 

Vine«»p. 

Oil  not 
mineral. 

Candles. 

Year. 

Vinegar. 

Oil  not 
mineral. 

Candles. 

1875 

1, 100. 000 

5,800.000 

1 
6, 500,  000 

1885 

2,700,000 
2,  OOO,  000 

2, 800, 000 
2,600,000 

8, 800, 000 

1880 

2, 400, 000 

3. 40J,  000 

7, 900, 000  ' 

1886 

8, 700, 000 

Railways  and  public  conveyances, — The  law  of  1871  brought  the  tax  on 
railways  up  to  23.2  per  cent,  of  their  net  receipts,  or  twenty-nine  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fourths  of  their  gross  receipts  on  trains  at  express 
speed,  and  the  law  of  March  2, 1874,  repealed  the  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on 
slow  trains. 

Stages  and'water  transport  by  regular  carriers  pay  22J  per  cent,  of 
their  net  or  nine  forty-ninths  of  their  gross  receipts  on  fares  over  one- 
half  franc,  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  net  or  three  twenty-eighths  of  their 
gross  receipts  on  fares  below  one  half  franc. 

Public  conveyances  by  land  and  water  running  only  occasionally,  and 
at  a  speed  they  please,  pay  a  fixed  tax  of  from  50  to  137  J  francs  for  ve- 
hicles of  from  1  to  6  seats,  with  a  supplementary  tax  of  12|,  6J,  and  3.12J 
francs  for  each  additional  seat,  according  as  there  may  be  from  6  to  50 
places  in  vehicles,  and  from  50  to  150  and  above  on  boats. 

The  following  table  gives  the  tax  (in  francs)  levied  upon  railways, 
express  and  ordinary  speed,  and  upon  public  conveyances : 


Year. 

Railways. 

Public  con- 
veyances, 
land  and 
water. 

Year 

Railways. 

Public  con- 
veyaoces. 

Express. 

Ordinary. 

Express. 

Ordinary. 

land  and 
water. 

1840 

8. 000, 000 
7,000.000 
6,000,000 
5.  000. 000 

1875 

24,000,000 
71, 000, 000 
85, 000, 000 
87,  000. 000 

25, 000, 000 
25,000,000 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 

0. 000, 000 

18D0 

2,000,000 
20. 000, 000 
24, 000,  090 

1880 

1885 

4. 000, 000 

1860 

5,000,000 

1870 

1886 

5,  000,  COO 

The  paper  tax,  now  abolished,  produced  (in  francs) — 


Year. 

Taxonman- 
ofRctarers. 

Surtax  on 
news- 
papers. 

Total     1 

1 

1 

Year. 

Tax  on  man- 
ufacturers. 

Surtax  on 
news- 
papers. 

Total. 

1872 

8, 600. 000 
10, 000. 000 
12, 5uO,  000 

2  000  000 

in  Ann  M\f\ 

1885 

14,100,000 
9,000,000 

3,900,000 
3,900,000 

14,100,000 
9,000,000 

1876 

1880 

2,'300!000  '  USOoioOO 
3  900  000     iA  ion  nnn 

1886 

•       '         ' 
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Assay  guaranty, — The  stamp  obligatory  on  all  gold  and  silver  ware 
costs  37i  francs  per  hectogram  on  gold,  and  2  francs  on  silver.  It 
amounted  in  1885  to  5,000,000  franca  on  74,500  kilograms  of  silver  and 
9,400  kilograms  gold.  There  were,  in  1884,  1,784  manufacturers  of  jew- 
elry, 465  manufacturers  of  watches,  and  13,987  gold  and  silver  smiths. 

Playing-cards,  by  law  of  the  third  Pluvidse,  year  VI,  pay  .625  franc 
I)er  pack  with  French  and  .875  franc  with  foreign  faces,  and  the  tax 
amounted  in  1885  to  nearly  2,500,000  francs  for  3,751,000  packs  French 
and  68,930  foreign  faces. 

License,  which  tax  existed  already  before  1789,  under  the  name  of 
"  annual  tax,'' Is  a  sort  of  supplementary  patent  tax  on  industries  placed 
under  Government  supervision. 

The  present  tariff  is — 


Kind  of  license. 


Eetailera  of  beverage  and  oil,  eatab- 
.lisbed  in  communes  of— 

Less  than  4.000  souls 

4,000  to  6.000  souls 

6,000  to  10,000  souls 

10,000  10  15.000  souls 

15,000  to  20,000  souls 

20,000  to  30,000  souls 

80,000  to  50,000  souls 

over  60,000 

Paris 

Peddlen  of  beverages  on  back  of  an- 
imals    

Peddlers  of  beverages  on  carts  and 
vehicles 


Yearly'     \\ 
amount  of 
tnx,d6cimeH 
iucluded. 


Francs.    I 

20  I, 
25 
30 
36 
40 
45 
50 
Free. 

15 

125 


Kind  of  license. 


Yearly 

amount  of 

tax,d6cirae« 

included. 


Browors,  according  to    the    depart- 

meuts 

Brewers  and  distillers  of  profession . . 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 

Manfnoturers  of— 

Playing-cards 

Saltpeter 

Sugar  or  glucose 

Pavper 

Candles  and  stearine 

Viaegar  and  acetic  acid 

Public  conveyances,  regular  service . 


Trancs. 

75  to  125 
25 
125 

125 
25 

125 

25 

25 

12i 

Cito'ii 


In  1885  the  administration  counted  552,000  establishments  subject  to 
state  control ;  531,000  boilers  of  the  crude  of  1,792,000  proprietors  mak- 
ing? wine,  and  1,035,000  making  cider. 

These  licenses  produced  (in  francs) — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

1840 

1850 

1860 

Amount.   | 

3.200,000  ' 

4.000,000 

4,400,000 

Year. 

1870 

1875 

Amount   | 

-1 

5,400.000 
11, 100, 000 

Year. 

1880 

1885  

Amount. 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1,200.000 
3, 100, 000 
3, 200,  000 

11,200,000 
12,800,000 

MIXED  AND  DOMAINAL  REVENUES. 


Mixed  are  derived  from  the  exploiting  of  monopolies,  or  from  indus- 
tries not  exactly  monopolized  but  worked  by  the  state. 

Monopolies  of  the  state  are  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  powder,  and 
matches ;  the  postal  and  telegraphic  service ;  the  coining  of  money,  and 
medal  department.  The  Government  also  attends  to  business  not  cov- 
ered by  a  monopoly,  suchas  the  forwarding  of  money  and  newspapers, 
equally  performed  by  railroads  and  express  companies. 

State  industries,  outside  of  a  monopoly,  are  such  as,  since  1878,  the 
working  of  some  state  railways,  also  of  establishments  of  instruction 
and  learning,  of  the  manufticture  of  objects  of  art,  like  Sevres  china 
and  Gobelin's  tapestry,  of  the  publication  of  newspapers,  books,  charts, 
also  of  banking  and  insurance  operations,  etc. 

The  receipts  given  in  the  budget  for  1887  (in  francs),  under  the  head 
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of  proceeds  of  monopolies  and  industrial  state  establishments,  are  (1) 
those  derived  from  tobacco,  powder,  and  matches,  and  (2)  post  and  tele- 
graphs. 


Gross  proceeds. 

TotaL 

Year. 

Gross  proceeds. 

Tear. 

Tobifcooo, 

powder,  and 

matches. 

Postal  tele- 
graph. 

Tobacco, 

powder,  and 

matches. 

Postal  tele- 
graph. 

TotaL 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

21,000.000 
68,000.000 
71, 000, 000 
101. 000, 000 
128, 000. 000 
203, 000,  000 

25,000.000 
23, 000, 000 
34, 000, 000 
46,000.000 
44,000.000 
68,  000,  000 

46,000,000  j 
91,000,000  1 
105,000.000 
147,000,000  i 
172,000,000 
271,000,000  1 

1869 

1875 

J880 

1885 

1886 

268,U00.000 
326,000,000 
343, 000, 000 
405, 000, 000 
399, 000, 000 

106,000,000 
137, 000, 000 
138, 000,  000* 
167, 000, 000 
169,000,000 

374, 000, 000 
468,000.000 
478, 000, 000 
572, 000, 000 
568,000,000 

The  tobacco  monopoly  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  comprises 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  with- 
out beiujs:  monopolized  is  by  no  means  free,  and  permitted  only  in  the 
following  departments :  Alpes  Maritimes,  Bouches-du-Eh6ne,  Dordogue 
Gironde,  llleetVilaine,  Landes,  Lot,  Lotet-Garonne,  Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle,  I^ord,  Pas  de- Calais,  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  Haute-Savoie,  Savoie, 
Haate  Sadue,  and  Var. 

The  administration  of  the  State  manufactories  watches  with  great 
care  over  the  growing  of  tobacco,  regulated  by  the  law  of  December  21, 
1862.  The  leaves  can  only  be  sold  to  the  administration,  and  at  prices 
fixed  beforehand  by  the  Government,  or  they  must  be  exported.  The 
State  factories  can  only  use  one-fifth  of  foreign  or  imported  tobacco. 

There  are  at  present  19  tobacco  manufactories  in  France,  viz,  two 
at  Paris  (Gros  Gaillon  and  Reuilly),  one  in  Bordeaux,  Chateau  roux, 
Dieppe,  Dijon,  Havre,  Lille,  Le  Mans,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Morlaix,  Nancy, 
Nantes,  Nice,  Pan  tin,  Riom,  Conneins,  and  Toulouse. 

Tobacco  is  sold  in  warehouses  and  in  retail  shops.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  the  latter.  Collectors,  who.  combine  the  sale  of  tobacco 
with  the  control  of  beverages,  and  the  simple  retailers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  favor  of  the  prefects  and  of  the  minister  of  finance,  who  dis- 
poses of  those  worth  more  than  1,000  francs,  generally  allotted  to  widows 
of  officers  or  of  civil  dignitaries. 

There  were,  in  1884,  29,197  simple  retailers  and  L.4,083  receiving  col- 
lectors, or,  in  all,  43,280.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  certain  prices  to  retailers,  who  again  must  re-sell  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government. 

Since  1872  ordinary  smoking  tobacco,  snuff  or  chewing,  is  sold  to  re- 
tailers at  11^  francs  per  kilogram,  and  to  consumers  at  12^  francs.  For 
certain  superior  qualities  prices  rise  lo  15  francs  to  retailers  and  10 
francs  to  consumers.  Tobacco  is  sold  at  reduced  prices  to  hospitals, 
4.40  and  5  francs,  and  to  soldiers  arid  sailors  1.30  and  1.60  francs.  Near 
the  Belgian  frontier  there  are  three  zones  of  prices,  graduated  so  as  to 
make  smuggling  less  attractive. 

Prices  of  cigars  at  retail  run  from  5  centimes  (1  cent)  to  60  centimes 
(12  cents),  and  the  profit  of  the  retailer  varie^from  six-tenths  centime 
to  4  centimes  per  cigar.  A  package  of  twenty  cigarettes  costs  the  con- 
sumer from  20  centimes  to  2  francs,  and  the  retailer  makes  from  1.10 
to  8  francs  per  thousand. 

Bureaus  of  direct  sale  sell  to  the  consumer  by  the  box  up  to  5  francs 
per  piece,  and  cigarettes  up  to  2J  francs  per  package  of  twenty. 
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REPORTS   ON   TAXATION. 
Proceeds  of.  the  tobacco  monopoly  from  1815  to  1884. 


Tew. 

Gro88  re. 
ceipts. 

Expenses. 

Net 
receipts. 

Tear. 

Gross  re- 
ceipts. 

Expenses. 

Net 
receipts. 

1815 

1820 

18.,0 

1H40 

1850 

Francs. 
53, 500, 000 
64, 200, 000 
67, 300.  000 
95,  200,  000 
122,100,000 

Francs. 
13,400,000 
25, 200.  000 
22, 500, 000 
31. 000, 000 
26,500,000 

Francs. 
40, 500, 000 
39, 000,  000 
44,700.000 
64,  200,  000 
95, 600, 000 

1860 

1869 

1875 

1880 

1884 

Francs. 
195, 300, 000 
255,  700, 000 
313,600,000 
846. 100. 000 
377,  600, 000 

Francs, 
58, 200, 000 
53, 200, 000 
57, 800, 000 
60.500.000 
TA  600,  000 

Francs. 
137, 100, 000 
202, 500, 000 
255,000,000 

2a%ooo,ooo 

305,000.000 

The  highest  year  was  1884.  The  gross  receipts  have  fallen,  in  1885, 
below  37iJ,000,000,  and  in  1886,  below  370,000,000.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, is  more  in  the  quality  than  in  the  quantity  sold.  The  real  profit 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  above  net  receipts,  owing  to  the 
variations,  from  year  to  year,  in  capital,  working  expenses,  or  supply. 

In  1880  and  1885,  the  sales  as  given  by  the  administration  of  direct 
taxes  (those  of  1880  being  actual  and  of  1886  estimated),  were — 


OijraTB* 

Cigarettes* , 

Snuff , 

Smoking  tobacco 

Chewing  tobacco 

Cam  ties  for  snuff , 

Tobacco  at  reduced  prices 
Direct  sales  and  exports. . . 

Total 


Quantity. 


1880. 


Kilos. 
3,300,000 

800,000 
6,800,000 
13, 400. 000 

700,000 

500,000 
7,800.000 

200,000 


1885. 


KUos. 
3, 600. 000 

800,000 
6, 500,  000 
15,400,000 

700.000 

600,000 
8,500,000 

200.000 


33,500,000  I      36,200,000 


Amount. 


1880. 


Francs. 

54.000,000 

13, 60o,  000 

77. 900, 000 

154, 800.  000 

8,  300,  000 

5, 800, 000 

23, 100, 000 

6. 700,  000 


344,200,000 


1885. 


Francs. 

58,500.000 

17, 400.  OOO 

74,400,000 

178,800  000 

8,500,000 

5,400,000 

24, 400. 000 

7,000,000 


874, 400,  000 


*  The  regie  counts  250  cigars  and  1,000  cigarettes  to  the  kilogram. 

The  total  expense  for  tobacco  in  France,  including  the  profit  to  the 
retailer,  amounts  to  400,000,000  francs  a  year. 

Powder. — ^The  factories  are  under  the  administration  of  the  minister 
of  war.     The  relative  sales  have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 

Receipts, 

Expenses. 

Profits. 

1       Tear. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Profits. 

1820 

3,600,000 
4, 200, 000 
5, 600. 000 
6, 900, 000 
10, 300, 000 

2.200,000 
2,300,000 
2,600,000 
2.100,000 
5,100,000 

1, 300, 000 
1,700,000 
3,000,000 
3, 600, 000 
5, 400, 000 

1865. 

1869 

12. 400, 000 
13. 0<)0, 000 
13, 500, 000 
13,  500,  000 

5.400.000 
3,000,000 

7,000,000 

1830        

1JJ40 

1875 

1880 

1850. 

1860 

i 

The  law  of  1871  doubled  the  price  of  shooting  powder,  hence  consump- 
tion fell  from  403,000  to  183,000  kilograms  in  1872. 
In  1885  the  sales  were — 


~9 

Items. 


Quantity.      Amount. 


Shooting  powder 

Blasting  powder 

other  powder,  cartridges  and  export 


KUo. 

491, 000 
2,  815.  000 
1, 104.  000 


Franet. 
6,000.000 
6,300,000 
1,600.000 
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Dynamite  is  manufactured  by  private  enterprises  under  Government 
control,  but  pays  2  francs  per  kilogram  tax,  and  nitro-glycerine  4  francs. 

Tiie  consumption  which,  in  1883,  was  645,000  kiloprrams,  fell  in  18S5 
to 448,000  kilograms,  of  which  774  kilograms  were  nitroglycerine. 

The  privilege  of  manufacturing  matches,  by  law  August  2, 1872,  a 
monopoly,  has  been  let  for  17,000,000  francs  a  year  to  a  private  company, 
after  paying  32,500,000  of  damages  to  private  manufacturers. 

No  country  would  put  up  with  the  quality  of  matches  sold  in  France ; 
they  are  simply  execrable. 

Postal  and  telegraphic  service  before  1878. 


Tear. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net  reve- 
nae. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net  reve- 
nae. 

1801 

Franca. 
17. 000, 000 
25,  000, 000 
23. 000, 000 
34, 000.  000 
46, 000, 000 

Franca. 

9. 000,  (m 
14, 000. 000 
11,000,000 
19,000,000 
25, 000,  000 

Iranca. 

8,000,000 
11, 000, 000 
12,000.000 
1.5,  000,  000 
21, 000, 000 

1850 

Franca. 
43,000,000 
63,000.000 
96,000,000 
119, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 

Franca. 
33, 000, 0t)0 
40, 000, 000 
63, 00<>,  000 
69, 000.  OnO 
72, 000. 000 

Franca 
20  000.000 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1860 

1869 

1875 

1B77 

23, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 
50,  000, 0«»0 
48,000,000 

After  the  reduction  made  in  1878  in  postages  the  gross  receipts  fell 
oflf  18,000,000,  but  recovered  again  in — 


Tear. 

Rerenae. 

Tear. 

Revenue. 

1878 ^ 

Franca. 
102.000.000  1 
105,000,000  1 
113,000,000  j 
124,000.000 
126,000,000  1 

1883 1 

Franca. 
132, 000.  OCO 
138, 000. 000 
140, 000, 000 
142.  COO.  000 

1K79        

1884 

1880    

1885 

1881  

1882 

1886 

But  expenses  rose  also  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  net  revenue  is  now  only 
20,000,000  to  30,000,000  francs.  Considering  that  the  railways  have 
to  carry  the  mails  gratuitously,  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  minister  of  public  works,  amounts  to  considerable  more  than  the 
20,000,000  or  30,000,000  francs  net  postal  receipts  (57,000,000  francs  in 
18S4),  it  is  evident  that  the  i>ostal  service  does  not  really  cover  ex- 
penses. 

Postal  telegraphic  service  combined  since  1877. 


Tear.                          r 

Receipts. 

Ordinary  ex- 
penses. 

Net  receipts. 

Proportion 
of  net  re- 
ceipts to 
expenses. 

1877 

Franca. 
139,000,000 
123, 000, 000 
127, 000, 000 
138, 000. 000 
153, 000.  000 
155, 000, 000 
161,000,000 
163.  000. 000 
167,  000, 000 

Franca. 
91,600,000 
98,000.000 
106, 000, 000 
109,  000, 000 
118, 000, 000 
124,000,000 
133, 000. 000 
135.000,000 
137.000,000 

Franca. 
47,500,000 
25,000,000 
21, 000, 000 
29,  000,  000 
35,000,000 
31,000,000 
28,  000.  000 
28,  000. 000 
30. 000. 000 

Per  cent. 
51 

1878 

25 

1879 

18 

1880    

26 

1881 

29 

1882 

24 

1883 

21 

1884 

21 

1885 

23 

Coinage  is  reserved  as  a  monopoly  by  the  State.  The  profit  arises 
mainly  from  fractional  silver  and  bronze  coinage,  and  amounts  to  a  rev- 
enue seldom  exceeding  100,000  francs  (91,000  francs  estimated  for  1887). 
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EEPORTS   ON   TAXATION. 


National  Printing  Office. — All  public  departments  have  to  have  their 
printiDg  done  there ;  it  may  also  work  for  other  persons  with  permission 
of  the  minister  of  justice.  Its  revenue  in  1864  was  303,000  francs,  esti- 
mated in  1887,  163,500  francs. 

Official  newspaper. — Gross  revenue  in  1884,  1,037,000  francs;  esti- 
mated in  1887,  900,000  francs. 

State  railways.— Fronts  in  1884, 3,778,000;  estimated  in  1887, 4,880,000 
francs. 

DOMAINAL  EEVENUE. 

Revenues  of  State  forests. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net  reve- 
nue. 

Tear. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net  reve- 
nue. 

1820... 

laio 

Francs. 
17, 800, 000 
27, 100. 000 
33, 200. 000 
32, 900. 000 
42, 000, 000 

Francs. 
1.800,000 
3, 9U0. 000 
5.200,000 
6, 200, 000 
7,  700, 000 

FrcMcs. 
16,000.000 
23. 200, 000 
28, 000. 000 
26,700,000 
34, 300, 000 

1860 

1875 

Francs, 
38,800,000 
38, 700, 000 
36. 200. 000 
29, 400. 000 

Francs. 
12, 500, 000 
11. 800, 000 
14, 800. 000 
16.800.000 

Francs, 
26.300,000 
26. 900. 000 
21, 900, 000 
12, 600,  OvO 

1840 

1860 

1880 

1884 

I860 

The  budget  for  1887  estimates  the  gross  receipts  (which  include  shoot- 
ing licenses  and  royalties  paid  by  the  consumers  for  cutting  of  wood)  at 
26,700,000, 16,000,000  expenses,  and  less  than  11,000,000  net  revenue. 

The  value  of  the  State  forests  is  estimated  by  the  Government  at 
1,263,000,000;  thus  the  nejb  revenue  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  1887  are  as  follows: 

Francs. 

Wood  cutting •- 21,600,000 

Accessories,  brush,  etc .'.     3,100,00 

Communes  for  R^gie 1,000,00 

Sales  to  arsenal 200,000 

Algeria 600,000 

Domainal  receipts  from  other  State  property — sales  and  rents. 


Year. 

Amount. 

'                            Tear. 

Amoant. 

1801 

Francs. 
210, 000. 000 
36,000,000 
ft,  000, 000 
6,  000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
9.  000,  000 

18«0  ..   .  ; 

Francs. 
13,000,000 
11. 000, 000 
17,000,000 
14, 000. 000 
17, 000, 000 
16,000,000 

1810 

1869 

1820 

1875 

]830 

1880 

1840      

1883 

1850 

1884 

With  the  exception  of  the  State  forests,  the  State  domains  cost  more 
than  the  revenue  derived  from  them.  The  administration  of  the  regis- 
tering, stamp,  and  domains  takes  care  of  them. 

Various  receipts.— The  budget  for  1887  estimates  them  at  37,000,000 
francs,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  following : 


1884. 

1887. 
(estimated). 

1884.' 

1887. 
(estimated.) 

Jadiclal  banks  for  depos- 
its (caiase  des  d6p6t8 
and  COD si^na lions) 

One     year's    volunteers 
(military) 

3, 200, 000 
6,600,000 

11, 700, 000 
6. 000.  000 

Tax  on  inventions  (pat- 
ent tax) 

2,100,000 
4,200,000 

1,200,000 

2,200,000 
2,000,000 

Repayment  of  ministe- 
rial expenses 

Fees  tumwF  over  by  dip- 
lomatic and  consular 
1      officers 

Prison  receipts 

5.700.000  :     5.600.000 

Paid  by  railways  and 
tramways  for  Gt  ern- 
ment  supervision 

3,600,000 

4,600,000 

1,200,000 
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Moneys  covered  into  the  treasury  {Recettes  Wordre). — The  budget  of  1887 
estimates  them  at  57,000,000,  such  as  retained  upon  salaries  of  func- 
tionaries and  employes  for  provision  of  future  pensions ;  24,900,000  on 
those  of  army  oflBcers  and  navy ;  8,000,000  money  fines  and  penalties ; 
9,400,000  collecteil  by  universities,  etc.,  for  instruction  ;  gifts  and  dona- 
tions, 2,200,000;  and  tributes  from  Cochin  China,  1,800,000. 

Also  police  expenses  repaid  to  the  State  by  the  cities  of  Paris  and 
Lyons,  and  as  a  memorandum  figures  eventual,  re-imbursement  by  rail- 
way companies  for  advances  made  by  the  State,  which  guarantied  the 
interest  on  their  bonds. 

Begiiiering  or  recording  taxes. 

Sale  of  farnitnre,  personal  property,  and  bnsiness  good-will  ..••••.  per  cent . .  2 

Sale  of  farniture  and  merchandise  after  failare do....  4 

Sale  of  real  property do 5} 

Sale  of  claims  for  debt«on  nominal  amounts do 1 

Sale  of  hereditary  rights  in  real  property,  i nolading  personal do....  5^ 

If  divided,  on  personal  property do 2 

If  divided,  on  real  property do 5^ 

Sale  of  property  in  litigation : 

If  a  debt do....  1 

If  a  rent  or  personal  property do 2 

If  real  estate - do b\ 

Exchange  of— 

Personal  property do 2 

Claims  for  debts do 1 

Real  estate do 2i 

Leases  for  honses,  farms, .and  cattle  on  shares,  per  100  francs  * centimes..  20 

Transfer  of  leases do 20 

Snbletting  of  leases do....  20 

Extension  of  leases do....  20 

Leases  of  fnrniture do 20 

Guarantors  for  leases,  per  100  francs do....  10 

Receipts  for  rents  paid,  per  100  francs f\o 50 

Hiring  domestics  and  workmen  by  the  year,  per  100  francs do 20 

Contracts  for  apprentices  (fixed) francs..  1 

Plans  of  honses do 2 

Contracts  for  such,  per  100  francs do 1 

Loans  of  money X>ercent.-  1 

Pnrchase  of  perpetual  or  life  annuities do 2 

Re-purchases  ofsame do | 

Agreements  without  stipulation  of  amonnt  of  valne francs..  :) 

Agreements,  if  sum  or  valne  is  specified , per  cent..  1 

Nomination  of  experts francs..  3 

Reports  of  same do 2 

All  acts  of  partnership  or  commercial  associations — 

If  signed  privately do....  5 

If  before  notary do 1 

Share  certificates  of  companies  or  associations  on  nominal  value  .  ..per  cent..  \ 

If  such  companies  are  to  last  longer  than  six  years do..  1 

Assignment  in  bankruptcy francs..  5 

Agreement  in  bankruptcy  on  amount  remaining  to  be  paid per  cent . .  ^ 

Patents  for  a  patent  running,  in  yearly  payments  of  100  francs- 
Five  years francs..  500 

Ten  years do 1,000 

Fifteen  years do 1,500 

Judgments  by  arbitration — 

In  first  instance do 5 

In  last  instance do....  10 

On  money  involved  in  judgment i per  cent..  \ 

Donations  or  grants  outside  the  marriage  contract — 

Between  parents  and  children do....  1 

In  direct  line- 
Personal  estate do 2^ 

Real  estate do 4 

*  Houses  being  usually  rented  for  three,  six,  and  nine  years,  at  the  option  of  the 
tenant,  pay  taxes  on  the  longest  period.  ^^  . 
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Donations  or  grants  outside  the  marriage  contract — Continned. 
Between  hasband  and  wife: 

Personal  estate percent..  3 

Real  estate do..^.  4^ 

Between  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  nephews  and  nieces : 

Personal  estate do....  6i 

Real  estate do 6i 

Between  great  uncles  and  aunts,  grand  nephews  and  neices,  and  first 

cousins,  personal  and  real per  cent..  7 

Relations  from  fourth  to  twelfth  degree do....  8 

No  relations do....  1) 

Donations  by  marriage  contract: 
In  direct  line : 

Personal  estate do....  IJ 

Real  estate do....  2| 

Between  married  couples: 

Personal do 1^ 

Real do 3 

Brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  nephews  and  nieces,  personal  and 

real percent..  4| 

Great  uncles  and  aunts,  grand  nephews  and  nieces,  first  cousins,  personal 

and  real per  cent..  5 

Relations  from  fourth  to  twelfth  degree,  personal  and  real do....  5^ 

No  relations do....  6 

Mutation  by  death: 

Direct  line,  personal  and  real do 1 

Between  hosband  and  wife,  personal  and  real do 3 

Between  brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  aunt,  nephew  and  niece,  personal 

and  real percent..  6) 

Between  gxe&t  uncles  and  aunts,  grand  nephews  and  nieces,  and  first 

cousins,  personal  and  real ^.--  ---.per  cent..  7 

Between  relations  from  fourth  to  twelfth  degree do 8 

Between  persons  not  related do....  9 

Stamp  duty. 

Stamped  paper :  Frtnoa. 

One-half  sheet 50 

Small  sheet 1.00 

Middling 1.50 

Large 2.00 

Largest 3.00 

The  proportional  stamp  tax  is  levied  upon  bills  of  exchange,  promis- 
sory notes,  and  all  negotiable  paper  according  to  the  following  tariff: 

Centimes. 

100  francs  or  less 6 

100  francs  to  200 10 

200  francs  to  300 15 

300  francs  to  400 20 

400  francs  to  500 25 

500  francs  to  1,000 50 

1,000  francs  to  2,000 1.00 

2,000  francs  to  3,000 1.50 

3,000  francs  to  4,000 2.00 

And  so  forth  in  the  same  ratio. 

Railway  receipts,  registered  letters,  money  receipts  for  sums  over  10  francs  pay 
20  centimes  stamp. 

All  notes  of  hand,  negotiable  or  not  negotiable  obligations,  etc,  have 
to  be  written  on  stiiinped  paper  of  the  proportionate  description. 

All  other  acts,  public  or  private,  susceptible  of  being  produced  in 
court  for  justification^  demand,  defense,  petition,  memorandum^  etc.,  on 
psiper  of  a  fixed  rate. 
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Door  and  window  tax, 

LArt.  24.  From  the  let  of  January,  1832,  the  door  and  window  tax  is  levied  l)y  re- 
partition between  the  departments,  arrondissements,  communes,  and  tax-payers  ac- 
cording to  the  subjoined  tariff,  excepting  contingencies.] 

[InfWuics.1 


For  houses  with— 

For  houses  with  six  or 
more  openin/^s. 

Popalfttion  of  oiiies  and  commnnes. 

3 
1 

a 

I 

s 

i 

H 

1 

1 

n 
||j 

Ordinary  windows, 
ground  iloor,  entre 
sol,    and  first  and 
second  stories. 

il 

Below  5,000 

.80 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.80 
LOO 

.45 
.60 
.80 
1.00 
1.20 
1.50 

.»0 
1.35 
1.80 
2.70 
3.60 
4.50 

1.60 
2.20 
2.80 
4.00 
5.20 
6.40 

2.50 
3.25 
4.00 
6.50 
7.00 
8.50 

1.60 
3.50 
7.40 
11.20 
15.00 

laso 

.60 
.75 
.90 
1.20 
1.50 
1.80 

.60 

5,000  to  10  000 

.75 

10.000  to  25,000 

.75 

25,000  to  50,000 

.75 

60,000  to  100,000 

.75 

Over  100,000 

.75 

In  cities  and  commanes  of  over  5,000  iDhabitants  the  tax  correspoDd- 
iDg  with  the  number  of  population  applies  only  to  the  dwellings  within 
the  octroi  lines;  those  outside  are  classed  as  rural  communed. 

The  councils  general  apportion  the  contingent  amount  due  by  each 
department  among  th6  communes  through  the  councils  of  arrondisse- 
ment 

The  director  of  the  direct  taxes  prepares  every  year  a  table  giving 
(1)  the  number  of  taxable  openings  of  each  class;  (2)  the  product  of 
the  taxes  according  to  the  tariff,  and  (3)  the  projected  apportionment. 

Only  one  gate  for  vehicles  is  taxable  on  farms  or  granges,  or  any 
other  agricultural  premises. 

The  gates  for  vehicles  in  houses,  from  one  to  five  openings,  are  taxa- 
ble only  as  ordinary  doors. 

Mansard  windows  and  others  giving  light  to  inhabited  rooms  are 
taxable. 

Functionaries,  clergy,  civil  and  military  employes,  though  lodged 
gratuitously  in  houses  belonging  to  the  state  departments,  arrondisse- 
ments,  communes,  or  hospitals,  are  taxed  for  doors  and  windows. 

Every  five  years  a  new  project  of  apportionment  of  personal  as  well 
as  mobiliary  and  doors  and  window  tax  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  cham- 
bers. 

Direct  taxes  levied  in  France  for  1887. 

By  law  of  the  19th  of  July,  1886,  the  sum  total  of  all  direct  taxes  levied 
for  the  year  are  as  follows,  for  general  expenses  : 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Total. 


Real  estate  not  built  np 

Real  estate  built  np 

Personal  and  mobiliary  tax 

Boors  and  windows 

Licenses  (patentee) 

Taxe  de  ler  aTertissement . 


118,570,000 
61,400,000 
71,136,000 
47, 130, 600 

104, 905, 600 
616,500 


131,688,040 
65, 033, 000 
65, 761, 610 
82. 218, 188 
69,540,838 
423,500 


403,  758, 700   3C4, 665, 176 


250, 258. 040 
126. 433,  000 
1319,897,6)0 
79. 348,  788 
174,446.438 
104,000 


768,423,876 


Direct  taxes  to  b<)  applied  to  special  credits :  To  public  instruction,  15,295,760  francs;  department 
of  the  interior,  158,120,820  francs ;  department  of  asTicuUnre,  2,407,700  fhincs ;  department  ol  finance, 
188,840,896  ftancs. 
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The  heaviest  taxed  departments  are  as  follows : 


Department. 


Seine  (Parin) 2,799,329 

Nord    (Lille,    Dankerqne,  i 
Cnmbrai,  Valencienuea, 

etc.) 

Seine-In  f6rlarre     (Havre 

and  Bonen) 

KhOue(Lyons) 

(iironde  (Bordeaux) 

Boache8-dn-Rh6ne     (Mar- 

seUlea) 


I       Keal  eatato— 
Tax  per  ; -. 


hkM\. 


Francs. 
13.33 


Not  built 
on. 


Built  on. 


Personal 

and  niobil- 

lary. 


Franeg. 
283,057 


. . . .  1,  (J03, 259  !         6. 21  '2, 945,  837 


833,386  i 
741.470  I 
748,703 

639, 028  I 


11.07  3,190,358 

7.85    

7.35    


8.98  , 


Franct. 
16, 969, 132 

2, 482, 913 
2,723.251 


Francs. 
12, 907, 721 

2,213,674 
1, 739, 407 


Doors  and 
windows. 


TotoL 


Francs.     Franeg. 
7,179,934  37,339,844 


2, 317, 974 
1, 571, 339 


9,960,398 

9,224,355 
5,824,630 
5, 504, 453 

5,128*277 


Next  to  Paris  Havre  is  the  heaviest  taxed  city.    Departmental  direct 
taxes,  1  franc,  octroi,  etc. 


Tariff  of  Octroi^  Havre. 


Liqnuls  and  liquors : 

Wine  in  casks  and  bottles  . 


Francs. 

5.28 

1.50 

.44 


hectoliter...  4.  BO 

J  Hurtax 48  ^ 

Cider,  pear  cider,  and  mead T per  hectoliter. . 

Pure  alcohol  contained  in  wine  spirit  in  casks  aud<  hectoliter 24  ) 

bottles,  absinthe  and  spirit  in  preserved  fruit }  surtax 20  I 

Alcohol  denaturalized ,-.. hectoliter.. 

JSiron  J?  beer do 

Small  beer do.... 

Gaseous  waters,  natural  and  artificial  limonade  of  all  sorts do 

Wine  vin«gar,  cider,  or  pear  viuoj^ar,  beer,  grain  or  molasses  vinegar, 

simps  of  all  sorts,  elder  wine,  fruit  juice,  etc hectoliter.. 

Provisions  and  eatables: 

Fresh  meat,  such  as  bulls,  beef,  cow,  veal,  heifer,  goat,  mutton,  sheep,  and 

lamb per  100  kilos.. 

Fresh  meat  of  pork,  sow,  or  sucking  pig do 

Meat  cooked  or  preserved  in  any  manner,-  ham,  sausages,  black  pudding 

or  white,  and  all  kinds  of  prepared  meat  or  pork per  100  kilos.. 

Sardines,  anchovies,  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  fish  preserved  in  oil, 

butter,  pickled,  aiid  pickled  oysters per  100  kilos. .  17. 00 

Fresh  fish  and  shell-fish: 

Publicly  sold  - per  franc. 

Not  publicly  sold per  kilo.. 

Oysters  of  any  kind  or  origin per  100  kilos.. 

Roosters,  chickens,  capons,  ducks,  ducklings,  etc per  piece.. 

Geese  or  goslings,  rabbits,  partridges,  snipe,  plovers,  tnrkeys,  hares,  wild 

turkeys,  etc per  peice.. 

Pheasants,  woodcock,  outardes do 

Pigeons  pf  any  sort,  quail,  wood-pigeon,  rails do 

Thrush,  larks,  black-birds,  starlings,  and  other  small  birds  ..  .per  dozen.. 
Deer,  roe-buck,  wild-boar,  and  young  boar: 

Entire per  piece.. 

Cut  up per  kilo.. 

Terrines,  pasty,  cooked  or  uncooked,  of  meat,  venison,  fish,  or  other  ali- 
mentary substances  from  abroad per  kilo.. 

Meat,  preparations  of  pork,  poultry,  and  venison  pasties  and  terrines,  of 

any  sort,  truffled,  open,  or  covered per  kilo.. 

Small  peas,  beans  preserved  in  butter  or  any  other  substance do 

Truffles do 

Oranges,  lemons,  cedrat per  100  kilos.. 

Chestnuts do 

Dried  fruit,  prunes,  raisins,  dates,  pears,  apples,  olives,  almonds,  nuts,  hazel 

nuts,  and  similar  fruit per  100  kilos..  12.00 


7.  ro 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 

aoc 


9.00 
9.00 

9.00 


.65 

.25 

1.00 

.35 

.50 

1.50 

.15 

.05 

5.00 
.50 

.60 

1.00 
.25 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
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Combustibles:  Francs. 

Wood  for  beatinff  of  all  kind per  cubic  meter..     1.50 

Kindling  wood,  fagots,  brush- wood  (for  lighting) per  100 . .       ,20 

Charcoal  of  all  sorts per  100  kilos..     2.00 

Coal,  coke,  bricks  made  of  coal,  etc 1 do 50 

White  or  yellow  wax,  steariue,  spermaceti  candles,  stearic  acid,  any  sub* 

stance  to  replace  wax  from  abroad per  100  kilos..  30.00 

Tallow,  all  sorts  of  grease,  vegetable,  animal,  mineral,  not  eatable,  of  any 

kind per  100  kilos..     8^00 

Tallow  candles do 9.00 

Mineral  oils  of  all  kinds  except  petroleum do....    5.00 

Forage: 

Straw,  long do 60 

Straw,  short do 50 

Hay,  clover,  grey  peas,  sainfoin,  and  other  forage do 1. 30 

Oats,  tares,  grey  peas  powdered,  and  other  ground  feeding do ... .    2. 30 

Bran do 1.50 

Building  material: 

Slates  of  all  kinds  30  by  21  by  33  centimeters  or  above,  proportionately, 

.      per  1,000 5.00 

Timbers  of  all  sorts  in  bark per  cubic  meter..    4.00 

.     All  sorts  of  timber  worked,  excluding  packing  boxes,  empty  casks  new, 

cooperage,  etc per  cubic  meter..    6.50 

Laths  (bundles  of  50) per  bundle..      .15 

Bricks,  tiles  (fayence  or  burned), flags,  etc per  1,000..    3.50 

Bricks  of  larger  dimensions  over  22  by  11  by  05,  or  within  833  brick  to  the 

cubic  meter per  1,000..    6.00 

Bricks  (refractaires)  glazed do.-..  15.00 

Pots  and  pipes  (burned) : 

Between  15  and  22  centimeters per  meter,  running..      .20 

Over  22  centimeters do 30 

Tablets  of  faience square  meter..     4.00 

Lime  of  all  kmds per  hectoliter..      .45 

Cement  ofall  kinds  and  stucco per  100  kilos..      .60 

Plaster  in  powder  or  burned do 50 

Building  stones  and  granite : 

Raw per  cubic  meter..    3.50 

Worked do....    5.00 

Marble,  raw  and  worked do 20.00 

Iron: 

Ornamental,  etc. ,  for  houses,  forged per  100  kilos. .    3. 50 

Cast do-...    2.50 

Lead,  tin,  zinc,  rolled  or  shaped,  all  kinds do 3.00 

Window-glass do....    3.50 

Mirrors do 10.00 

Various: 

Soap  of  all  kinds do 8.00 

Perfumed  water  (without  alcohol) do....  30.00 

White  lead  or  zinc  powdered  or  oil  ground,  gas  residuum,  or  anything  which 

could  be  used  as  essence do....  11.00 

Ground  colors,  ochre  of  all  sorts,  white  of  barytes,  lamp-black,  ivory-black, 
etc per  100  kilos..     3.00 

Wine  containing  more  (ban  15  per  cent,  alcohol  and  not  over  21  per  cent,  is  taxed  as 
wine  and  pays  double  tax  for  the  (quantity  of  alcohol  contained  between  15  and  21  per 
cent.,  excepting,  however,  alcoholized  wines  which  when  leaving  the  manufacturing 
grower  show  not  more  than  18  per  cent,  alcohol.  Wines  containing  over  21  per  cent, 
alcohol  pay  aa  alcohol. 

•  Cider  apples  or  pears  pay  a  tax  in  the  proportion  of  5  hectoliters  of  fruit  for  2  hecto- 
liters of  cider,  or  25  kilograms  dried  fruit  for  1  hectoliter  cider.  Small  wines  or  water- 
mixed  wines  coming  from  abroad  pay  as  wines,  small  cider  pays  for  pure  cider.  Jars 
or  bottles  containing  brandied  fruits  pay  for  contents  without  deducting  the  fruit. 

Living  beasts  of  all  sorts  for  butchers  and  others  must  be  led  to  the  weighing  office 
within  twelve  hours  and  octroi  be  paid. 

Beasts  for  the  slaughter-house  are  weighed  when  entered  there,  the  meat  of  bulls, 
coNvs,  beef,  veal,  heifers,  goats,  mutton,  sheep,  lambs  is  taxed  for  55  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  weight,  and  of  pig,  sow  and  sucking  pig  for  80  per  cent. 

J?^sh  pastry  are  taxed  for  ordinary  pastry,  unless  truffled,  when  they  are  taxed  as 
such;  no  deduction  is  made  for  oil,  butter,  lard,  or  any  other  ingredient  used  for  pre- 
serving meat,  poultry,  venison,  fish  or  other  preserved  meats. 

Wood  for  heating  purposes  must  bo  cut  or  split  in  usual  lengths  and  unfit  for  other 
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purposes ;  for  dyeiug  free  tmless  intended  for  heating.  Kindling  wood  60  to  67  centi- 
meters long  about' one  hundred  to  the  cubic  meter  (st^re)  weighing  6  to  7  kilograms, 
more  or  lees  dry,  and  fagots  pay  proportionately. 

Coke  niacto  of  coal  in  town,  which  has  paid  octroi,  free. 

Tallow,  raw,  or  soap-fat,  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  is  made  for  loss. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats  in  the  ear,  one-third  is  taxed  as  such  and  two-thirds  for 
straw. 

Forage,  green,  not  taxed ;  cut  up,  taxed  same  as  bundled. 

Timber  for  building  purposes,  with  bark  on,  is  measured  from  the  middle  to  the 
bark ;  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  forms  one  side  of  the  square.  Jhe  real  volume 
in  stores  (cubic  meter)  and  centisteres  is  taxed  irrespective  of  cusfmnary  deductions 
made  by  the  trade. 

Bricks,  broken  yet  usable,  taxed  like  others. 

Lime,  slackened  and  powdered,  pays  half  tax ;  mixed  with  sand,  same. 

Plaster,  crude  or  in  blocks,  half  price. 

Marble,  being  part  of  furniture,  same  as  furniture,  free. 

Water  scented  with  extracts  of  flowers,  orange,  nedoli,  thyme,  bergamotte,  etc., 
are  tested  for  alcohol  by  dropping  in  clear  water;  if  the  water  whitens  it  proves  the 
presence  of  alcohol. 

Soap,  powdered,  almond,  rice,  marshmallow  pastes,  and  similar  preparations  pay 
30  centimes  per  kilogram. 

In  case  an  article  is  composed  of  different  snbstances  differently  taxed  the  highest 
tax  prevails  unless  the  declarant  presents  them  separately. 

Fractions  of  quantity  or  measure  pay  for  full. 

Ordinary  receipts^  budget  1887,  condensed. 

Francs.       Francs. 
Octroi  in  1885: 

Wines  and  liquors 941,000 

Eatables 584,000 

Combustibles 507,000 

Forage 225,000 

Materials 623,000 

Various 120,000 

3,000,000 

.     Estimate 2,9ri5,000 

Slaughter-houses  (abattoirs) 1)0,000 

(;attle  market 22,000 

Market* 100,000 

Various 3,460 

3,211,600 

Additional  centimes 372,918.96 

Shooting  licenses 6,000.00 

Dog  tax,  etc 28,000.00 

406.918 

Receipts  from  communal  property 59,:I22 

Permits  to  tramways,  occupation  public  street-s,  and  water  service 402. 418 

City's  share  in  bonded  warehouses 425,000 

City's  share  in  gas  company - 133,000 

Subvention  from  state  for  public  schools -  153, 143 

Subvention  irom  state  school  of  fine  arts 3,480 

Various 299,428 

Total  ordinary  receipts 5,094,309 

Extraordinary  receipts^  condensed  budget  of  the  city  of  Havre,  18^. 

Franca. 
Additional  centimes  on  2,202,398  francs,  the  proceeds  of  the  four  taxes, 

or  24  centimes  per  franc 528,173.24 

Kxtra  octroi  on  wine  and  alcohol ;  48  centimes  per  hectol.  on  wine  and 

20  francs  on  alcohol 6.30,000.00 

Loan 103,000.00 

Various 270.254.00 

Deficiency 39,837.95 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Francs. 

Ordinary  receipts .^ 5,100,809.00 

Extraordinary  receipts , 1,531,427.00 

6,632,236.00 

Ordinary  expenses,  budget  1887,  condensed, 
• 

Francs. 

Mayor'soffice  and  Staff 1 101,650.00 

Tax  collector 28,165.89 

Printing  and  advertising 36,200.00 

Heating  and  washing 21,900,00 

Lighting '. , 18,175.00 

Postage  and  gratuities  for  merit .* 21,000.00 

227,090.89 

Engineer's  department  and  pnblic  works : 

Salaries  street  inspector  and  employ  68 42, 070. 00 

Salaries  overseers  and  superintendent 20, 850. 00 

Water  department  and  sewerage,  salaries 43, 550. 00 

106,470.00 

Public  buildings: 

Salaries . 58,360.00 

l*olice  department: 

Salaries  police  commissaires 34, 800. 00 

Rent 3.450.00 

Salaries  administrative  police 6,000.00 

Police  officers  and  detectives 251,900.00 

Clothing 23,690.00 

Special  police,  clothing  and  rewards 84, 286. 00 

Rewards  to  hackmen  for  lost  objects 200. 00 

Dog-pound 2,500.00 

Six  police  justices 16,775,00 

423,601.00 

Octroi : 

Collection  expenses :.        298,389.00 

Collection,  markets  and  abattoir 55, 2b0. 00 

353,669.00 

Expenses: 

Communal  property 68,225.59 

Pablic  buildings 161,080.00 

Public  streets 1,354,360.00 

Health  department 24,:i00.00 

Country  roads ,...  110,119.93 

1,718,085.52 

Fire  department : 

Brigade  salaries 94,002.00 

Subvention   to    chamber  commerce  steam   lire-en- 
gine   2,000.00 

Extras 455.00 

96,457.00 

Military  expenses: 

Drilling  ground 3,450.00 

Barracks  and  garden 13,000.00 

16,450.00 

Department  hospitals  and  charities: 

Hospitals  (730,000  francs),  foundling  establishments, 
etc 1,023,521.48 

Public  instruction : 

Salaries,  rents,  prizes 808,236.00 

Museum,  library 32,120.00 

Conservatory,  music,  fine  arts 45, 650. 00 

Theater  subvention 12,800.00 

898, 806. 00 
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Clergy :  Francs.  Francs. 

Rents  dwellings  Catholic  priests,  three  Protestant 

ministers,  and  cue  rabbi 12,600.00 

Various  expenses : 

Public  festivities 53,250.00 

Unforeseen  and  contingent 72,610.43 

•       125,860.43 

Excess  of  receipts 39,«37.95 


5,100,809.00 


Extraordinary  expenses,  condensed  budget  of  the  city  of  Havre,  1887. 

Francs.  Francs. 
Maritime  exhibition,  assistance  to  reservists  and  terri- 
torial armj^ 121,023.99 

Public  works,  boulevard  Tamarville 120,781.50 

Guaranty  maritime  exhibition 50,000.00 

Ninth  annual  payment  for  building  Exchange 29.985.06 

Various *. 11,900.00 

91,885.06 

Hospital  service 35,000.00 

School  of  fine  arts,  public  instruction 242.00 

Rents  due  hospitals 11,527.22 

Interest  on  2,340,000  francs 25,650.00 

Interest  on  5,200,000  francs 9,685.00 

Sinking-fund,  12,000.000  francs 599,340.11 

Paid  account  loan,  2,340,000  francs v 103, 000. 00 

Second  sinking-fund  loan,  5,000,000  francs 280,377.60 

School  loan,  1,750,000  francs 88,788.55 

Third  sinking-fund  loan,  410,200  francs 16,408.00 

First  sinking-fund  loan,  1,135,000  francs 67,556.16 

.      1,571,265.19 


RECAPITULATION. 

Ordinary  expenses 5,060,971.00 

Extraordinary  expenses 1,571,265.00 

6,632,236.00 

Debt  statement,  December  31,  1886. 
Due  on  debt: 

2,340,000  francs  at  5  per  cent,  interest 513,000.00 

12,000,000  francs  at  4.15  per  cent.,  due  1916 11,412,571.65 

1,000,000  francs  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1915 ^36,121.57 

1,000,000  francs  at  4  per  eent.,  due  1916 243,103.52 

1,000,000  francs  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1917 250,000.00 

410,200  francs  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1915 387,428.63 

5,000,000  francs  at  4.75  per  cent.,  due  1925 4,956,613.63 

Due  on  city's  subscription  to  Exchange  building,  24  annual  payments.  719, 641. 44 

Total-debt 18,718,480.44 
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Deaoription  of  tax. 


Real  estate 

Doors  and  windows 

Doors  and  windows,  cen- 
times g6n6raax  15.8. .. 

Licenses,  patentes 

Licenses,  centimres 
jE^D^raax  U.fi 

Centimes,  special,  20 — 

PerHonal  and  mobiliary  . 

Personal,  centimes 
g6n6raax0.17 

Costs  of  avertissements. 

Costs  of  collection 

Attribution  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  licenses 


Total. 


PrinclpaL 


•   686,550.00 
356. 501. 00 


812, 453, 73 
'3i6,'894.'66 


2,202,398.73 


of  the 
Ate. 


686.  550. 00 
356, 501. 00 


56, 327. 16 
747,457.42     244,671.25 


Ordinary  and  extraor 
dinary,  centimes.     ^  ^^  ^^^^ 

and  retaxa- 


Depart;- 
mental.* 


CommunaKl 


tlon. 


TotaL 


378. 392. 72 
107, 360. 63 


271,187.26  ;    24,476.07  !l, 
122,992.84       18,738.30 


280,296.52 


118.618.24    

162,485.59    ; 

346, 894. 00  !  191, 100. 98     137. 023. 13 


58, 971.  93 


I 


2,  533, 805.  39 


24, 998. 59 
64, 996. 31 


921,615.58     901,494.65 


66.871.09 


16,388.12 

*'i,"i3i."6o' 


127, 905. 18 


360,600.05 
605.592.77 

56, 327. 16 
.339.2961 28 

118,6ia24 
162.485.60 
691,496.23 

58.971.96 
1,431.60 
2,499.59 

64. 996. 31 


4,484,820.80 


* 55.115.1  on  reaU  personal,  and  mobiliary;  30.1151  on  doors,  and  windows,  and  licenses. 

t39.5  on  real,  personal,  and  mobiliary ;  34.5  on  doors,  and  windows,  and  licenses. 

X  The  first  colamn  (2,202.398.73  francs)  represents  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  taxes  due  as  per 
cadastre  on  which  the  extra  centimes  are  calculated. 

Francs. 
The  state  collects  firom  the  city  of  Havre 4,484,820.80 

Department  receives 921,615.68 

Commune  of  Havre : •  901,494.65 

The  aid  fund 127,903.18 

State  retaining  the  balance  of 2,533,805.39 


Budget  of  the  city  of  Parle. 


4. 484, 820. 80 


Year. 


vn 

1800 

1813 

1849 

1S60  (after  annexation) . 

1880 

1887 


Population. 


531,000 

548,000 

622,000 

046,000 

1. 800, 000 

2, 200.  000 

2,  345,  000 


Ordinary 
budget. 


7, 500, 000 
12, 000, 000 
23,000.000 
44, 600, 000 
104. 000, 000 
229,  000, 000 
287,  000.  000 


Tax 
capii 


^ 


Franct. 

Uk 
23 
37 
43 

104 
110 


Principal  revenues  estimated  in  the  budget  of  1887. 

Francs. 

Octroi 137,700,000 

Communal  centimes,  special  and  dog  tax 87,700,000 

(ias  company 17,600,000 

Water  rents 12,000,000 

Markets : 7,900,000 

Metropolitan  police,  returned  by  State 7,700,000 

Taxes  on  public  vehicles 5,200,000 

Estimated  expenses. 

Interest  on  debt 100,000,000 

Police  department 25.000,000 

Schools 23,500,000 

Public  charities 21,000.000 

Streets 20,000,000 

Promenades,  lighting,  etc 10,500,000 

Water,  sewers,  etc 8,500,000 

Collection  expenses  of  octroi 7,500,000 

City  property  estimate. 

Permanent  domains 1,138,000,000 

Temporary  domains 56,000,000 

Hobuiary  domains,  museums,  etc 423,000,000 

Total 1,617,000.000 
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French  national  hudget  aa  ii  teas  proposed  for  1887. 

\ 
RECEIPTS. 

'  ^  Fraoofl. 

Direct  taxes..... .▼. 440,370,e00 

DomaiQal  receipts 47,576,442 

Indirect  taxes 2,418,782,815 

Mobili^ry  tax,  3  percent  on  rental yalae 46,116.000 

Various 30,849,837 

Exceptional  resoorces  (loan,  105,000.000  francs) 106,082,465 

Kecettes  d'ordre...., • 67,169*976 

Yisible  dellciency 80^  377',  061 

3.222,226,286 

EXPENSES.  ' 

Public  debt 1,286,872,31 

Public  aatliorities,  President's  hoosehold,  and  chamber  of  deputies,  senate,  etc 13,228,86 

Ministries:  t* 

Finances 16,114,855 

Justice 37,304,001 

Foreign  affairs 44,239,900 

Interior 11,047,871 

Posts  and  telegraphs 1  38,702,168 

War 665,984,629 

Marine  and  colonies 229,701,863 

Public  instruction  and  fine  arts 1 : 145,313,435 

Commerce 20,270,028 

Ajrricnltnre 39,578,673 

Public  worJcs 121,156,259 

Bxj^nses  of  B6gle  and  of  collection  of  taxes .• ., 443,221,190 

Re-imbnrsements  and  restitutions 20,039,340 

3,222,225,2t>6 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Consolidated  debt: 

4^  per  cent,  rentes,  new 305,540,359 

4}  per  cent,  rentes,  old 37,433,232 

4  per  cent.,  446,096  francs;  and  3  per  cent.,  416,488. 351  ftancs 416. 934, 447 

759, 908. 038 

Sinking  fund,  annuities  to  railroads,  department  communes,  interest  floating  debt 296, 786, 550 

Debt  (viag^re)  pensions  and  annuities 210,732,726 

1,267,427,314 
French  debt. 


Date. 


Bentes 
(yearly). 


Bepresentlng 
oapitaL 


Reduced  by 
conversioDs  at 
lower  interest. 


December  23, 1800 
January  1, 1815  ... 
August  1,  1830  ... 
February  24, 1848. 
January  1,  1852... 
January  1,1871... 
January  1,  1886... 
Budget,  1887 


35, 700, 000 
63,600,000 
199. 400, 000 
244. 300, 000 
239. 300, 000 
386.  200.  000 
826,200,000 
882, 700. 000 


713, 600,  000 
1, 272, 100,  0(H) 
4.  426,  300. 000 
5,912,900,600 


5, 516, 200, 000 
12,464,800,000 
23,728,100.000 
25,848,500,000 


Table  showing  yearly  interest  payment. 


Item. 

"*  1886. 

1887. 

1               Item. 

1 

1886. 

1887. 

Four  and  one-half  per 
cent,  rentes : 

305, 400, 000 

37, 400, 000 

400,000 

305, 600. 000 

37, 400, 000 

400, 000 

Three  per  cent,  per- 
petual. ............ 

363,000,000 
120, 000, 000 

396,700,000 

New 

Three  per  cent.,  re- 
imbursable  

Total 

Old 

142,600,000 

Four  per  cent 

826, 200, 000 

882,700,000 

The  above  table  shows  a  total  indebtedness  of  nearly  26,000,000,000 
(20  milliards)  of  francs,  but  this  is  not  allj  ,the  nation  debt  is  much 
larger.     Independently  of  the  military,  civil,  and   other  pensions 
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(209,000,000  in  1887)  or  called  dette  viag^re,  which  are  salaries  for  non- 
activity  during  life,  the  state  has  to  provide  beside^ — 

Francs. 

interest  on  floating  debt 22,800,000 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  short  loans 44,900,000 

Interest  and  sinking  fond  on  thirty-year  loans 6, 600, 000 

Com mnnal  roads  and  school  establishments 10,400,000 

Annuities  to  railways 53,100,000 

Annuities  for  conversion  on  Morgan  loan 17,300,000 

Various  annuities 37,700,000 

Interest  on  money  deposited  for  bonds  of  officials.... , 9,400,000 

202,200,000 

Representing  such  a  capital,  which  swells  the  state  debt  to  upwards 
of  32  milliards  of  francs. 

If  we  add  to  this  figure  debts  contracted  by  the  department  com- 
munes (the  city  of  Paris,  for  instance,  had  a  debt  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1878,  of  1,988  millions  against  1,376  in  1868)  other  18,233  communes  1,322 
millions  (against  524  iu  1868),  and  1,711  in  1871,  or  3^  milliards  more, 
which  probably  since  1878  increased  to  4  milliards,  the  debt  of  France 
must  at  present  amount  to  36  milliards,  or  nearly  1,000  francs  per  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  the  income  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  France  is  75  centimes  per  day,  or  274  francs  per 
annum,  making  a  total  of  10  milliards.  Some  authorities  place  the  sum 
at  over  20  milliards  and  give  their  reasons  for  such  estimates. 

A  parliamentary  commission  in  1885  made  the  following  estimate  of 
the  national  income: 

Real  estate: 

Not  built 2,646.000,000 

Built 2,200,000,000 

Mobil  iary  property  taxed  at  3  per  cent 1,595,000,000 

Mortgages 5(to,000,000 

Perpetual  state  debt 740,000,000 

Repayable  state  debt  .-•- : 106,000,000 

Life  state  debt  (pensions,  etc.) 192,000,000 

7.979,000,000 

To  this  sum  of  nearly  8  milliards  some  political  economists  add  about 
15  milliards  of  wages  earned.  Leroy  Beaulieu  believes  that  there  are 
not  more  than  700  or  800  private  incomes  in  France  of  over  250,000 
francs,  nor  more  than  from  18,000  to  20,000  of  between  50,000  francs  and 
250,000  francs. 

•   Maurice  Block,  another  authority,  risked  an  estimate  in  1873  of  pri- 
vate wealth  in  France : 


Year  and  name. 


Real  estate.    FersonaL 


Total. 


1820 

1840 

1847 

1850 

1860 

1869 

1873.   .  

1853  (Emile  de  Girordin) 

1871  (Wolowski) 

1872  (Dvke  of  Ayen)  ... 

1878  (Dr.  Vaoher) 

1878  (A.  Amolin) 

1881(aMonyJ 


MiUiards. 
40 
40 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
92 
120 
100 
216 
135 
115 


MiUiardt. 

15 

40 

40 

45 

114 

150 

150 

83 

55 

95 

44 

105 

101 


126 
175 
195 
260 
240 
216 
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A.  de  Foville,  professoi*  at  the  school  of  political  economy  and  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  staustic8  of  the  ministry  of  fiuanceSy  estimates  the  total 
at  the  outside  at  200  milliards. 

The  following  list  shows  the  inheritances  by  death  and  donations  by 
the  living  as  published  by  the  administration  of  finances : 


Year. 

Inberitanoes. 

Donations. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Inheritances. 

Donations. 

Total. 

1828.. 

1, 337, 000, 000 

449,000,000  '  1,786.000,000 

1873. 

3, 712, 000, 000 

1. 033, 000, 000 

4.745,000,000 

1830.. 

1.451,000.000 

465, 000,  000  1  1,  916, 000.  000 

i  1874. 

3. 932, 000. 000 

996,000,000 

4,928.000,000 

ItQb.. 

1,  540.  000,  000 

519, 000, 000 

2,059,000,000 

1  1875.    4,254.000,000 

1, 067, 000, 000 

5.321,000,000 

J8W.. 

1.  609, 000,  000 

607, 000, 000 

2, 216, 000,  000  1    1876. 1  4, 70^  000, 000  |1.  068, 000, 000 

5,770.000,000 

1845. . 

1,742.000,000 

702,  OoO:  000 

2,444,000,000  ■    1877.    4,438,000,000    1,028,000.000 

5. 466, 000, 000 

1850.. 

2, 025,  000,  000 

659,  000, 000 

2.684,000,000  II  1878.    4,748,000,000    1,054,000,000 

5,802,000,000 

ltt.55.. 

2. 407, 000.  000 

726, 000,  OOO 

3,133.000,000  il  1879.    5,004,000,000   1,103.000,000 

6, 107,  000, 000 

I860.. 

2,724,000.000 

802, 000, 000     3, 520. 000.  000    |  1880 . 1  5. 266,  000,  000  11, 1 17, 000, 000 

6,383,000.000 

1KJJ5.. 

3, 029. 000,  000 

851 ,  000, 000     3,  880, 000.  (KM)    '  1881 . )  4. 912.  000. 000 

1,  089,  000, 000 

6. 001. 000. 000 

J^».. 

3,  637,  OOU,  000 

930,  000, 000     4,  567, 000,  000 

1882.    5,027,000,000 

1, 046,  000, 000 

0, 073, 000, 000 

1870.. 

3, 372,  000,  Ot)C 

682,000,000  1  4,054,000,000 

1883.    5,243.000,000 

1,  062,  000,  000 

6,305,000,000 

1>*71*. 

5,  Oil,  000,  000 

718,000,000  :  6,729,000,000  1 

1884.    5,078,000,000 

1,023,000,000 

6, 101, 000, 000 

1872.. 

3,  951, 000, 000 

1, 128,  000, 000     5,  079, 000.  000  i 

1885.    5,407,000,000 

1,  022,  000, 000 

6, 429, 000, 000 

*  War  great  mortality 

For  1886  the  inheritances  are  about  the  same  as  in  1885,  but  in  the 
donations  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent,  is  expected. 

The  period  from  1876,  »vhen  there  was  a  remodeling  of  the  tax,  will 
show  the  increase  of  fortunes. 

Taxes  were  levied  on  the  following  inheritances : 


FiHincli  and  fordjrn  government  secarities 

Frt^nch  and  foreign  other  than  government 

Other  personal  etiUite,  lumituro,  cash,  claims,  etc 

Total  personal  estate 

Heal  estate 

Grand  total 


1883. 

1881. 

1885. 

319 

610 
1,619 

274 

569 

1,684 

206 

586 

1,682 

2,548 
2.«95 

2,527 
2,661 

2,564 
2,784 

5, 243       5, 178  I      5, 348 


Inheritances,  indirect  line,  formed  two- thirds,  or  3,623,000,000,  in  1885, 
between  the  married ;  one-tenth,  or  639,000,000,  collateral  j  relations, 
1,016,000,000;  no  relations,  229,000,000. 

Conclusions. — The  national  fortune  of  France  being  about  200  mill- 
iards of  francs,  only  two  countries,  viz,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  England,  surpass  it. 

The  national  debt  is  so  formidable  that  the  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  writers  who  think  France  rich 
enough  to  pay  not  only  for  her  national  glory  but  also  for  her  recent 
misfortunes  and  all  the  fancies  of  generosity,  ambition,  covetousness, 
and  passions  of  her  politicians. 

Nothing  but  peace  can  restore  her  disordered  finances;  a  disastrous 
war  would  be  her  utter  ruin. 

F.  F.  DUFAIS, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consui.ate, 

Havre^  May  14, 1887. 
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In  Paris, 

Communes. 

Claflsee. 

Over 
100,000. 

50.000 

to 
100,000. 

30,000 

to 
50,000. 

20,000 

to 
30,000. 

10,000 

to 
20,000 

6,001 

to 
10,000 

2,000 

to 
5,000. 

2,000 

to 
below. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

400 
200 
140 
75 
50 
40 
20 
12 

300 
150 
100 
75 
50 
40 
20 
12 

240 
120 
80 
60 
40 
32 
16 
10 

180 
90 
60 
45 
30 
24 
12 
8 

120 
60 
40* 
30 
20 
16 
8 
6 

80 
415 
30 
25 
15 
10 
*8 
*5 

60 
40 
25 
20 
12 
8 
*5 
♦4 

45 
30 
22 
15 
0 
6 
*4 
*3 

35 
25 
18 
12 
7 
4 
*8 
*2 

Taxpayers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  selling  by  peddling  in  carts,  on  tables,  or  under  sheds, 
are  free  of  proportional  tax. 
The  asterisk  (*)  signifies  exemption  f^om  proportionate  tax  in  cities  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  less. 

Wholesale  dealers  are  considered  those  who  principally  sell  to  other  dealers. 

Half  wholesale  dealers,  who  generally  sell  to  shop-keepers  and  consamers. 

Retail  dealers,  who  habitually  sell  to  consumers. 

The  first-class  consists  of  wholesale  dealers,  largo  caf  6s,  money  changers,  discount- 
ers, auction-rooms,  and  pay  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  part  of  the  rentable  value  of  house 
or  warehouse. 

The  second  class  consists  of  half  wholesale  dealers,  also  ship-chandlers, manufactur- 
ing jewelers,  wood-sellers  by  the  cubic  meter,  butchers  dealing  in  whole  animals, 
camagemakers,  wholesale  dealers  in  hair,  diorama,  panorama,manufacturer  of  linen 
garments  or  draper,  wholesale  sewing-machine  dealer,  dry-goods  stores  with  not  more 
than  ten  employes,  wholesale  hardware  dealers,  ready-made  clothing  dealers,  not  more 
than  ten  employes,  pay  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  rentable  value. 

The  third  class — wholesale  dealers  in  slates,  builder,  depot  or  wholesale  dealer  in 
beer,  jewelry  store,  cattle  dealer,  dealer  in  furniture,  wood,  chemist,  chocolate  ( whole- 
8ale),cider  merchant  (by  the  barrel),  neck- wear  (wholesale),  confectioner  (wholesale), 
green  hides  (wholesale),  drugs,  military  equipment,  glove  manufacturer  f wholesale), 
artificial  flowers,  gold  and  saver  refiner,  watch-maker,  hotel  keeper,  printer,  surgi- 
cal instrument  maker,  book  publisher,  dealer  in  bedding,  sewing  and  knitting  ma- 
chine dealer  (half  wholesale),  wholesale  marble  dealer,  organ  builder,  marchand  de 
modes,  piano  manufacturer,  restaurant  keepers,  packers  of  salt  meats,  retail  silk  mer- 
chant, merchant  tailor,  dry  goods  stores,  wholesale  oil  cake  and  truffle  dealer,  half 
wholesale  salt  and  smoked  meats  pay  a  twentieth  of  rentable  value  of  store. 

The  fourth  class — house  agents,  appraisers,  merchant  boot-maker,  bakers  using  me- 
chanical process,  rubber  goods  merchants,  literary  club  manager,  horse  and  cattle 
dealer,  broker  selling  merchandise  to  retailers,  slater,  retail  leather  dealer,  manufact- 
urer mineral  waters,  retail  flour  and  fur  dealers,  furnished  rooms,  mason-builder, 
riding  school,  poulterer,  ai-tificial  stone  manufacturer,  fruity  dealer,  commercial  agent, 
wine  merchant  selling  by  the  bottle,  and  retail  shop-keepers  generally,  pay  a  tax 
proportional  of  oue-thirtieth  rentable  value.    ' 

The  fifth  class — keeper  of  lying-in  hospital,  brandy  or  spirit  inspectors,  retail  liq- 
uor store,  publisher  of  almanacs,  armorers,  scale  manufacturer,  false  stones,  dealer 
in  fire-wood,  musical  boxes,  bakers,  stationer,  retail  coal  merchant,  livery-stable 
keeper,  dealer  in  curios,  maker  of  artificial  teeth,  packers  of  wine,  glass,  etc., 
keepers  of  furniture  stores,  forage  dealers,  retail  glove  stores,  oyster  houses,  sewing 
and  knitting  machine — retail  dealers,  plumbers,  boarding-houses,  retail  grocers,  tailors 
not  working  their  own  goods,  pay  a  proportionate  tax  of  one-thirtieth. 

The  sixth  class  paying  the  same  tax  ;  about  the  same  class  of  trade. 

The  seventh  class  pays  one-fiftieth  in  communes  of  over  20,000  souls,  piano-tuners, 
metal  finishers,  capt.ains  of  lighters,  land  surveyors,  harness-makers,  working  Jew- 
eler, bleaching  and  washhouses,  dealers  in  second-hand  books,  intelligence  offices, 
woolen  carder,  charcoal-burner,  horse  broker,  rag  dealer,  selling  less  than  1^000  kil- 
ograms, mechanics  and  manufacturers  by  the  piece. 

The  eighth  class  paying  one-fiftieth  proportionate  tax  of  rentable  value  of  prem- 
ises; almost  everybody  else  not  before  taxed. 
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Table  B.—Profeasiona^taxahlc  according  to  population  and  an  exceptional  tariff. 


DesoriptioD. 


Stockbrokers : 

Paris 

Other  towns  withstockboard. 

Towns  over  lOO.iooO   inhftbit- 
ants 

Towns  from  50  001  to  100,000. 

Towns  from  30  001  to 50, (KM). . 

Towns  from  15,001  to  30,000. .. 

All  other  communes 

Mariti  me  Insnran  oe : 

Paris 

Towns  from  100.001  and  over 

Towns  from  50,001  to  100,000  ., 

Towns  from  30,001  to  50,000. .. 
Bankers: 
*    Paris 

Towns  of  100,001  and  over 

Towns  from  50.001  to  100.000., 

Towns  from  30,001  to  50,000. . . 

Issuing  foreign  loans,   socie- 
ties and  companies  paying 
interest    on    such    foreign 
loans  50  per  cent.  more. 
Hacks,  public: 

Paris 

Towns  100,000  and  over 

Loan  offices  advancing  on  securi* 
ties: 

Paris 

Towns  from  100,001  and  over. . 

Towns  from  50,001  to  100,000. . 

Towns  from  30,001  to 60,000... 

Towns  from  15,001  to  30,000. .. 

Elsewhere 

Forwarding   merchants  by  land 
or  sea: 

Paris: 

Townsfrom  100.001  and  over  . 

Towns  from  50,001  to  100,000.. 

Towns  from  30,001  to  50,000. . . 

Towns  from  15,001  to  80,000. . , 

Elsewhere 

Commission  merchants  in  mer 
cbaudise : 

Paris 

Cities  50.001  and  over 

Cities  30.001  to  50,000 

Elsewhere 


Fixed  tax. 

<^ca 

>»©  CI 

^ts 

B^-S 

«^2 

Tax. 

ilo 

o    .u 

.   iO  o 

■  H  >  < 

■   ^  O  <J 

H 

Francs. 

Franct. 

2.000 

50 

500 

25 

250 

12 

200 

10 

150 

8 

300 

5 

75 

5 

3C0 

15 

250 

15 

200 

10 

150 

8 

2,000 

60 

1,000 

40 

600 

25 

400 

20 

Description. 


500 
400 
300 
200 
150 
100 


250 
200 
150 
100 


400 
300 
200 
75 


Brokers  in  merchandise: 

Paris 

Towns  from  50,001  and  over  . 

Towns  from  30,001  to  50,000.. 

Towns  from  15,001  to  30,000. 

Elsewhere 

Insurance  brokers  also  ship  brok- 
ers: 

Paris 

Cities  from  100.001  and  over  . 

Cities  from  50,001  to  100.000  . 

Cities  fh)m  30,001  to  50,000. . . 

Elsewhere 

Dealers  in  fine  diamonds : 

Paris 

Towns  of  100,001  and  over  ... 

Towns  of  50,001  to  100,000  . . . 

Towns  of  30,001  to  50,000 

Elsewhere 

Beady-made  clothing  stx>res  (if 
more  than  10  employes) : 
Paris  and  cities  of— 

over  100,000  and 

50.001  and  over 

5.001  to  below 

Merchants,  wholesale,  trading  in 
different  goods: 

Paris 

Cities  of  over  101, 000 

Cities  of  50,001  to  100.000 

Cities  of  80,001  to  50.000 

Cities  of  15,001  to  30,000 

Elsewhere 

Foreign  steamship  agencies : 

Paris 

Cities  from  100,001  and  over  . 

Cities  from  60,001  to  100.000.. 

Cities  from  30.001  to  50,000.. . 
Contractors  telegraph  signals  of 
ports: 

Cities  of  60,001  snd  over 

Cities  of  30,001  to  50, 000 

Cities  of  15,001  to  30,000 

Elsewhere 


Fixed  tax. 


Tax. 


Franct. 


I*  I. 


Franct. 


200 

10 

150 

8 

100 

5 

75 

5 

50 

5 

300 

15 

250 

12 

200 

10 

150 

8 

50 

5 

500 

25 

400 

20 

300 

15 

200 

10 

100 

5 

100 

25 

80 

20 

30 

15 

500 

25 

400 

20 

800 

15 

200 

10 

150 

8 

100 

5 

300 

15 

260 

12 

200 

10 

15U 

8 

« 

100 

75 

50 

25 

Table  C. 

First  part. 

Ship-owners  for  every  net  ton  sailing  Tessel,  long  course,  10  centimes ;  steam,  40  oen* 

times;  sailing,  coasting,  5  centimes;  steam,  coasting,  20  centimes. 
Insurance  companies,  not  mutual,  per  department,  100  francs. 
Bank  of  France,  including  branch  offices,  50,000  francs. 
Boats  for  river  and  canal  navigation,  per  gross  ton,  3  centimes. 
Kiver  and  lake  steam-boats,  per  gross  ton,  13  centimes. 
Tow-boats,  per  boat,  60  francs.     . 

Draining  and  clearing  companies,  per  bectare,  50  centimes. 
Re-insurance  companies;  one-half  of  fixed  tax  of  tbe  companies  tbey  treat  with* 
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Stook-bankiog,  credit-disconnting  companies,  per  l^OOO  franoa  of  nominal  capital, 

30  centimes. 
Tontine  societies,  360  francs. 

Sectmd  part. 

Proportional  tax,  one-twentieth  rentable  value  of  dwelling  and'  one-fortieth  rent' 
able  valne  of  indastrial  establishment. 

Gold  and  silver  refiner,  5  francs  and  10  francs  for  each  workman  and  100  francs  for 
smelting  apparatus. 

Jewelers'  ashes,  5  francs  and  3  francs  for  each  workman  and  30  francs  per  oven. 

Lime  and  cement,  natural,  1.20  to  1.50  francs  per  cubic  meter  gross  capacity  of  oven  ; 
artificial,  1.80  francs  per  cubic  meter. 

Chocolate  manufacturer,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman  and  6  francs  per  mold. 

Coke,  15  centimes  per  100  kilogramR  coal  used. 

Distilleries,  liquor,  5  francs  per  hectoliter  gross  capacity  of  all  stills  and  1  franc  per 
hectoliter  gross  capacity  of  all  paus. 

Printers'  ink  manufacturer,  5  francs  and  .05  franc  per  workman. 

Manufacturer  of  alcohol,  60  francs  and  one-half  those  producing  less  than  100  hecto- 
liters. 

Cheese  manufacturer  (dry),  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  workman  and  25  francs  per  ma- 
chine. 

Glucose  mannfacturer,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Malt  manufacturer,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Soap  manufacturer,  70  centimes  per  hectoliter  capacity  boilers. 

Salt  (refined)  mannfacturer,  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  workman. 

Tallow  smelter,  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  workman. 

Vinegar  mannfacturer,  12  centimes  per  hectoliter  gross  capacity  of  fermenting  vessels. 

Third  part. 

Proportional  tax,  one-twentieth  on  dwelling-house  and  one-fiftieth  on  industrial 

f  remises  (rental  valne).  * 

manufacturers,  natural  and  forged,  40  francs  per  smelting  oven,  refining  oven, 
and  puddling  oven ;  cast-steel,  additional,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman ; 
cast-steel,  Bessemer  process,  3  francs  for  every  converter  of  100  kilograms. 

Weapons  of  war  maker,  5  francs  and  2  francs  per  workman. 

Ship  biscuits,  mechanical,  5  francs  and  3  francs  per  workman. 

Brewers,  1  franc  per  hectoliter  gross  capacity  of  kettle,  and  50  centimes  if  brewing 
only  four  times  a  year. 

Rope-makers,  ships'  use,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Rubber  goods,  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  workman. 

Type  founders,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Casino,  5  francs  and  10  francs  for  each  attendant. 

Boot-maker,  by  machinery,  5  francs  and  3  francs  per  workman  and  12  francs  per 
machine. 

Railroads,  10  francs  per  kilometer,  double  tracked,  and  5  francs  per  kilometer,  single 
tracked. 

Cutlery  manufacturer,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Table  cutlery  manufacturer,  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  workman. 

Crystal  mannfacturer,  5  francs  and  3  francs  per  workman. 

Pins,  6  francs  per  machine  complete  and  3  francs  for  simple. 

Any  mannfacturer  whose  profession  is  regnlated  by  a  fixed  tax  according  to  popula- 
tion and  a  general  tariff  having  more  than  10  workmen,  18  francs  for  the  first  ten 
and  3.60  francs  for  any  excess. 

Army  clothing  and  equipment  contractors,  5  francs  and  3.60  francs  per  workman. 

Manufacturer  of  porcelain,  1  franc  per  cubic  meter  gross  capacity  of  oven. 

Tin-plates,  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  workman. 

Bronze  mannfacturer,  large  objects,  5  francs  and  7  francs  per  workman,  and  small  ob- 
jects 5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Type  stereotype,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Iron  masters,  40  francs  per  rotining  fire  per  puddling  oven  and  catalane,  80  francs  per 
reheating  oven. 

Glove  manumcturer,  5  francs  and  2^  francs  per  workman  and  8  francs  per  stitching 
machine. 

Gas  for  lighting,  20  centimes  per  cubic  meter  capacity  of  gas-holder. 

^melting  furnaces,  3  francs  per  cubic  meter  capacity  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Oil  works,  chemical  proce-js,  12  centimes  per  hoctolifcer,  gross  capacity  of  receiving 
vessels  and  60  centimes  per  hectoliter  distilling  boiler.s. 

Oyster  dealers,  if  annual  sale  more  than  800,0^0,  la  J  frauc;),  aud  if  less  40  francs,  t 
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Wool-wasberSy  also  of  old  goods,  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  workman. 

Private  sanitarium,  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  attendant. 

Grinding  and  pulverizing  mills,  6  francs  per  pair  of  stone  or  cylinder  and  1.20  francs 

per  stamper. 
Hardware  manufacturer,  5  francs  and  3^  francs  per  workman. 
Sawiug  mill,  4  francs  per  saw  and  1.50  francs  per  grooving  or  similar  machine. 
Sugar  refinery,  5  francs  and  10  francs  per  workman. 
Beet-root  refinery,  3  francs  per  hectoliter  net  boiler  capacity. 
Tanner,  5  francs' and  40  centimes  per  cabic  meter  of  pits  and  vats. 
Private  telegraph  enterprise,  600  francs. 
Contractors  for  removing  prisoners,  360  francs. 
Manufacturers  lead  pipe,  60  francs  per  pressing  machine. 

Fourth  part 

Pr  oportionate  tax,  one- twentieth  on  dwelling  and  one-sixtieth  on  indnstrial  estab* 
lishment. 

Cloth-finishers  for  manufacturers,  5  francs  and  4  francs  per  workman. 

Mechanical  carders,  6  francs  per  carding  machine. 

Boiler-makers  for  steam-engines  and  distilling,  5  francs  and  5  francs  per  workman. 
'  Felt  manufacturers,  1.20  per  pair  cylinders. 

Sewing  thread,  cotton,  2  centimes  per  spindle  ;  woolen,  4  centimes  per  spindle ;  silk- 
waste,  6  centimes  per  spindle  j  hemp-linen  jute,  8  centimes  per  spindle,  also  4 
francs  per  workman. 

Spinning  mills,  carded  wool,  combed,  4  centimes  per  spindle;  hemp,  flax,  jnte,  8 
centimes  per  spindle  ;  cotton,  2  centimes  per  spindle. 

Printing  workSj  4  francs  per  table. 

Looms,  mechanical,  for  spinning  or  weaving,  manufacturer  of,  5  francs  and  5  francs 
per  workman. 

Ship- builders,  5  francs  and  5  firancs  per  wotfeman. 

Fifth  part. 

Proportionate  tax,  one-twentieth  on  dwelling  only. 

Public  slaughter-houses,  50  centimes  per  100  francs  lease. 

Forwarding  cattle,  60  francs. 

Quarries,  5  francs  and  1^  francs  per  workman. 

Public  concerts,  three-tenths  of  receipts  if  more  than  three  times  a  week,  three- 
twentieths  if  less. 

Draining  contractors,  5  francs  and  2^  francs  per  workman. 

Dredging  contractors  (machinery),  5  franc?  and  4  francs  per  workman,  or  2i  francs  if 
manual. 

Prison -labor  contractor,  1  franc  per  man. 

Work-house  contractors,  40  centimes  per  man 

Forwarding  merchant  of  fresh  vegetables,  60  francs. 

Restaurateur  on  steamboat,  5  francs  and  10  francs  per  employ^. 

Theaters,  three-tenths  of  each  representation,  if  every  day,  and  three-twentieths  if 
not  every  day,  the  troupe  being  stationary ;  if  traveling  or  not  at  least  four 
months  in  one  place,  60  francs. 

Balls,  concerts,  etc.,  50  centimes  of  every  100  francs  receipts. 

Contractors  of  pnblic  works,  5  francs  and  25  oen times  of  100  francs  yearly  receipts. 


Table  D. 

Proportionate  tax,  one-tenth  of  rentable  value  of  premises  occupied  for  tax-payers 
subject  to  Table  B  : 
Insurance  companies  not  mutual. 
Insurance  companies  and  societies  of  re- insurance. 
Banking,  discounting,  and  credit  companies  on  shares. 
Bank  of  France  and  oranch  establishments. 
Proportionate  tax,  one-fifteenth  of  rentable  value  of  premises: 

Architects,  lawyers,  notaries,  dentists,  surgeons,  physicians,  civil  engineers,  auc- 
tioneers, health  officers,  veterinarians. 
Proportional  tax,  one-twentieth  of  rentable  value  of  premises  : 
Patentees  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  in  Table  A. 
For  first  part  of  Table  C. 

For  Table  C,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  part  the  tax  is  payable  only  on  their 
dwelling.  ^  , 
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Proportional  tax,  one-thirtieth  of  rentable  value  of  all  premiseB  occupied  : 

rateutees^of  foarth,  fifth,  and  sixth  class,  Table  A. 
Proportional  tax,  one-fortieth  pf  rentable  value  of  premises: 
InduHtrial  establishment  in  second  class,  Table  C. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  flour,  hops,  deals  and  planks,  wine,  oil,  furnished  rooms 
(hotel  garni,  dining-rooms,  public  parlors,  and  dwelling  part  taxed  for  one- 
twentieth),  printer,  riding  and  swimming  school,  private  lying-in  hospital, 
baths  furnishing  steam  oi*  water  power,  gymnasium,  letting  furnished  rooms 
and  apartments,  undertakers,  carriage  manufacturer  (his  dwelling  pays  one- 
twentieth),  etc. 
Proportional  tax,  one-fiftieth  of  the  rentable  value  of  all  premises  occupied  by 
patentees  of  seventh  and  eighth  class,  Table  A,  but  only  in  communes  of  20,0()0 
inhabitants  or  over. 
Proportional  tax,  one-sixtieth  rentable  value  of  all  industrial  establishments  in  the 

fourth  section,  Table  C. 
Exempt  of  the  proportional  tax  are  the  patentees  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  class, 
Table  A,  who  do  their  tradeon  vehicles,  under  sheds,  or  on  open  tables ;  the  les- 
sors of  only  one  furnished  room,  and  those  letting  furnished  rooms  for  that  part 
which  they  occupy  themselves ;  individuals  working  hand  machines  for  grind- 
ing, pulverizing,  etc. 


TAXATION  nr  THE  DEPASTMENT  OF  OIBONDE,  FEAVCE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT. 

TSo  political  question  in  France  to-day  is  so  complex  and  of  such  great 
importance  as  that  of  finance.  It  has  been  the  Chary  bdis  and  Scylla 
that  wrecked  two  recent  cabinets,  and  still  the  question  '^  how  shall  the 
greatest  revenue  be  raised  with  the  least  burden  on  the  people"  remains 
unsolved. 

Each  new  ministry  has  struggled  to  lessen  the  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but  unsuccessfully,  as  each  year  finds  the  estimate  of  the  '*  budget'' 
au  increase  on  the  preceding  one,  until  to-day  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
something  over  a  fraction  of  $22  per  capita. 

The  principal  branches  of  revenue  in  France  are  designated  {is  a  se- 
quel to  the  budget  of  receipts  and  are  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  Direct  taxes,  (2)  indirect  taxes,  (3)  customs,  (4)  enrolling  estates/ 
and  stamps,  and  (5)  post  and  telegraphs.  ' 

DIRECT  TAXES. 

A  direct  tax,  by  which  is  understood  all  taxes  levied  directly  on  the 
X)erson  or  land  and  which  pass  directly  from  the  tax-payer  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  French  revenue. 

There  are  four  direct  taxes,  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Land  tax,  which  is  levied  upon  real  estate  improved  or  unimproved ; 
(2)  personal  tax,  which  is  levied  upon  all  persons  having  an  income  no 
matter  from  what  source  derived,  and  also  upon  the  renting  value  of 
the  domicile ;  (3)  tax  on  windows  and  doors  of  all  buildings ;  (4)  license 
tax  levied  upon  all  persons,  irrespective  of  nationality,  engaged  in 
commercial,  professional,  and  industrial  pursuits  in  France,  unless  ex- 
pressly included  among  the  exemptions  determined  by  law.  These 
taxes  are  composed  of  specified  sums  demanded  directly  from  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  "  contribution  personnelle  et  mobilifere  ^  is  composed,  as  the  name 
indicates,  of  two  distinct  taxes — the  personal  tax  (poll-tax)  and  personal- 
property  tax.  The  personal  tax,  as  above  mentioned,  is  levied  upon  all 
persons  having  visible  means  ot*  support.  The  contribution  mobiliere 
(personal-property  tax)  is  the  tax  on  the  renting  value  of  houses.  This 
tax  was  formerly  levied  on  persons,  houses,  chimneys,  servants,  and 
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horses.  The  majority  of  these  taxes  were  abolished  by  law  in  1806,  and 
only  the  personal  and  rent  taxes,  which  at  present  are  known  as  **  cote 
mobili^re,"  were  retained. 

The  personal  or  prestation  tax  is  rated  as  three  days'  manual  laborer 
its  equivalent.  The  average  price  is  estimated  by  the  prefects  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  council  of  the  departments,  who  determine  the 
prices  for  each  commune.  In  preparing  the  schedule  of  rates  the  pre- 
fect is  limited'to  sums  not  exceeding  1.50  francs  (29  cents),  nor  less  than 
50  centimes  (10  cents)  per  diem.  These  rates  are  uniform  for  all  taxed 
in  the  same  commune  and  can  not  be  increased  by  any  kind  of  addi- 
tional centime  tax. 

The  personal  and  mobilier  tax  is  demanded  of  every  French  citizen 
and  foreigner  enjoying  his  or  her  rights  and  not  rated  as  paupers. 
Widows  and  women  separated  from  their  husbands  are  considered  as 
enjoying  |;heir  rights ;  young  men  and  women  of  age,  or  minors  having 
sufficient  means  of  support,  whether  from  personal  fortune  or  from  pro- 
fessions, though  living  with  their  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  trustee. 
People  living  in  furnished  apartments  are  obliged  to  pay  the  mobilier 
tax,  which  is  estimated  at  the  rent  value  of  the  rooms  unfurnished. 

Direct  taxes  are  based  upon  two  essential  points,  proportionality  and 
effect  on  personal  income.  By  proportionality  is  understood  the  pro- 
])ortion  of  taxes  each  person  must  pay  on  the  assessed  value  of  property 
possessed.  When  the  rates  of  taxes  do  not  increase'  proportionately 
with  the  increase  of  the  fortune  of  the  tax  payer  it  then  forms  the  pro- 
gressive tax.  In  the  system  of  proportional  tax,  one-tenth  on  1,000 
francs  (that  is  100  francs)  and  10,000  francs,  (1,000  francs)  is  taken,  but 
in  the  progressive  tax  one-tenth  on  1,000  francs  (i.  e.  100  francs),  and 
one-fifth  on  10,000  francs  (t.  e.  2,000  francs)  is  taken,  etc. 

The  income  tax,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  taxation  on  the  revenue  of 
property  of  all  kinds.  It  is  thus  that  the  land  tax  directly  affects  the 
revenue  of  the  property  taxed.  Other  direct  taxes  are  levied  upon  the 
income,  no  matter  from  what  source  derived.  As  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  arrive  at  the  exact  income  of  a  tax-payer,  taxes  are  con- 
sequently rated  upon  an  estimated  income  based  on  the  profession  and 
its  pecuniary  results,  number  of  windows  and  doors  and  renting  value 
of  improved  property. 

INDIRECT  TAXES. 

Indirect  taxes  are  those  which  are  levied  without  the  consent  of  the 
individual  taxed  and  are  only  on  certain  products  of  merchandise  con- 
sidered abstractly  from  the  person. 

They  are  enumerated  as  follows: 

(1)  Importation  and  exportation,  manufactures,  sales,  transportation, 
and  entry  of  articles  of  consumption  from  country  into  towns. 

(2)  Eetailers  of  tobacco  and  gunpowder. 

(3)  Recording,  mortgage,  court,  stamped  paper,  and  postage. 

The  principle  governing  the  entire  tax  system  of  France  is  that  no  tax, 
direct  or  indirect,  can  be  collected  unless  formally  and  annually  author- 
ized by  law.  Consequently  each  year  the  law  of  the  budget  contains 
a  complete  and  detailed  list  of  authorized  taxes.  No  new  tax  or  modi- 
fication of  an  existing  tax  can  be  established  except  by  legislation. 

ASSIMILATED  TAXES. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  taxes  collected  by  means  of  nominative 
lists  and  appropriated  for  expenses  of  the  Government  departments^ 
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afrondissements,  communes,  public  institutions^  and  authorized  commu- 
nities. These  taxes  have  no  generic  name,  but  are  designated  by  the 
Government  as  taxes  assimilated  to  direct  taxes,  and  are  classified  as 
follows :  Inalienable  property,  parochial  roads,  dogs,  carriages,  wagons, 
horses,  public  and  private  billiards,  clubs,  societies,  public  halls,  veri- 
fication of  weights  and  measures,  and  contributions  to  maintain  ex- 
changes and  chambers  of  commerce. 

LAND  TAX. 

During  early  monarchical  periods  in  Prance,  and  until  1790,  real  estate 
belonging  to  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  was  exempt  from  taxation.  In 
November,  1798,  a  law  was  passed  definitely  establishing  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes  on  real  estate,  no  matter  by  whom  held.  The 
tax  is  levied  directly  on  the  net  revenue  of  the  property  improved  or 
unimproved.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  two  salient  features  of  this 
tax  are,  the  proportionality  and  effect  on  the  income.  Assessments  are 
made  by  proportional  equality  on  all  property  taxed  by  reason  of  its 
taxable  revenue,  without  other  exceptions  than  those  decided  upon  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  or  for  the  general  benefit  of  society. 
Another  feature  presented  by  the  land  tax  is,  that  it  constitutes  an 
actual  tax  absolutely  independent  of  other  means  possessed  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  real  estate  alone  is  directly  taxed,  and  the  owner  is  in  kind 
an  agent  who  pays  for  the  property  with  a  portion  of  its  proceeds. 
Regulations  determining  the  taxable  value  of  income  are  established  by 
law,  and  diiEfer  according  to  whether  the  property  is  improved  or  unim- 
proved. The  net  revenue  of  land  is  that  which  remains  to  the  owner 
after  deducting  from  the  gross  revenue  the  entire  expense  attending 
cultivation  of  Uie  land. 

The  taxable  income  is  the  minimum  net  revenue  calculated  on  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years. 

ABABLE  LANDS. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  taxable  revenue  of  arable  lands,  the 
assessors  ascertain  the  nature  and  quantity  of  crops  produced  without 
extra  labor  or  expense^  in  conformity  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  lo- 
cality. The  yield  is  averaged  by  the  production  of  fifteen  years,  ex- 
cepting, however,  the  two  most  abundant  and  the  two  most  inferior 
yields.  The  ordinary  yearly  yield  having  been  established,  the  expense 
attending  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  are  deducted,  and  the 
remaining  amount  is  the  revenue  taxed. 

OABDENS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  GBOUNDS. 

Oardens  are  rated  at  their  renting  value,  which  is  estimated  on  *the 
same  basis  as  that  of  arable  land,  but  in  no  case  can  it  be  rated  higher. 

Land  devoted  to  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  parks,  avenues,  par- 
terres, etc.,  are  rated  as  superior  tillable  land. 

VTNEYABDS. 

Theestimated  value  of  the  production  of  vineyards  is  arrived  at  by 
the  same  method  employed  in  arable  land  valuation.  A  deduction  of  15 
per  cent.,  besides  the  expenses  attending  cultivation,  gathering  and 
pressing  the  grapes  is  made.  This  deduction  is  allowed  in  view  of  the 
extra  outlay  for  annual  trimming  of  the  vines,  partial  replanting,  andnec- 
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> 
essg^ry  labor  during  the  years  that  the  vineyards  are  nou-prodacing. 
When  the  vines  only  live  a  certain  number  of  years  and  replanting  is 
possible  or  removal  necessary  to  allow  the  ground  to  rest  for  other  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  the  valuation  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  quantity  and  quality  of  wine  produced. 

(2)  The  quality  of  land  on  which  the  vines  are  planted,  and  the  crop 
the  land  might  produce  if  cultivated  as  arable  land. 

(3)  The  life  of  the  vines. 

(4)  Number  of  years  that  the  land  produced  no  vines. 

ADDITIONAL  CENTIME  TAX. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  taxes  already  mentioned  there  still  exists 
another,  known  as  the  additional  centime  tax  to  the  direct  tax,  which  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  principal  and  additional  centimes.  They  are 
so  named  because  they  have  always  been  levied  correlatively  with  the 
principal,  by  reason  of  so  many  centimes  per  franc.  The  principal  and 
additional  centimes  differ  according  to  the  use  for  which  applied.  The 
principal  is  levied  for  the  Government  needs,  while  the  additional  cen- 
times are  levied  in  view  of  accidental,  temporary,  or  purely  local  needs. 

The  additional  centimes  take  the  name  of  general,  departmental,  or 
communal,  according  to  whether  they  are  to  increase  the  resources  of 
the  Government,  department,  or  commune.  There  is  another  cate- 
gory of  additional  centimes  known  as  additional  centimes  to  aid  contri- 
butions. These  additional  centimes  are  levied  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing relief  funds  to  be  applied  in  cases  of  fire,  floods,  storms,  etc., 
and  to  a;  certain  extent  replace  taxes  that  can  not  be  collected.  The 
additional  centimes  can  be  added  to  the  entire  four  direct  taxes  as  well 
as  to  one,  two,  or  three  of  them. 

DEPARTMENT  CENTIMES. 

The  councils-general  may  each  year  vote  additional  centimes  within 
a  maximum  limit.  This  tax  is  divided  into  three  classes,  the  ordinary 
centimes,  special  centimes,  and  extraordinary  centimes,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  department  for  ordinary,  special,  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  department  are  quartering  troops,  mak- 
ing and  repairing  roads,  maintaining  hospitals,  prisons,  etc. 

The  special  expenses  are  optional,  and  are  applied  for  repairing  com- 
munal roads,  surveys,  and  primary  instruction. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  are  also  optional,  and  do  not  come  under 
the  head  of  ordinary  and  special  expenses. 

COMMUNAL  CENTIMES. 

The  municipal  council  can  vote  each  year  additional  centimes  for  com- 
munal  expenses,  but  within  a  maximum  limit  fixed  by  the  council-gen- 
eral of  the  department. 

EXPENSES  OF  COLLECTION. 

Added  to  the  total  of  the  communal  taxes  is  3  centimes  per  franc  for 
collecting  all  additional  centimes  for  the  benefit  of  the  communes. 
These  3  centimes,  as  well  as  the  other  additional*  centimes,  are  deposited 
in  the  treasury  of  the  commune. 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  COLLECTION. 

The  assessment  of  direct  taxes  is  intrusted  to  a  special  service  com- 
posed of  (1)  director-general  at  Paris,  (2)  eighty-six  divisions,  distrib- 
uted in  the  diflFerent  departments,  but  under  control  of  the  director-gen- 
eral at  Paris.  Each  division  is  composed  of  a  superintendent,  one  in- 
spector, and  several  controllers.  The  duty  of  the  controllers  is  to 
collect  necessary  information  for  preparing  the  assessment  lists.  The 
inspector  supervises  the  controllers.  The  director  transmits  all  orders 
from  the  director-general  to  the  inspectors  and  controllers,  directs  the 
service,  regulates  the  work,  and  prepares  the  tax  lists. 

The  collection  of  taxes  is  a  separate  service  under  the  control  of  the. 
director-general  of  accounts  at  Paris,  with  the  following  officers  in  each 
department:  Treasurer-paymaster-general,  residing  in  the  principal  city 
of  the  department;  receiver  of  taxes,  residing  in  the  principal  town  of 
the  arrondissement;  and  collectors,  whose  duty  is  to  collect  the  taxes 
enumerated  in  the  tax  lists.  These  special  officers  receive  aid  and  as- 
sistance from  the  authorities  of  the  departments  and  communes. 

Each  commune  has  a  mayor,  who  is  charged  by  the  Government  with 
the  direction  of  the  commune.  A  municipal  council,  composed  of  citi- 
zens elected  by  the  commune,  which  meet  yearly  at  fixed  periods.  Spe- 
cial meetings  can  be  called  by  the  prefect.  Certain  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  appointed  as  a  commission  to  make  valuations  upon  which 
the  tax  lists  are  based ;  also  to  arrange  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to  give  their  opinion  as  to 
those  who  claim  to  have  been  unjustly  taxed.  In  communes  of  less  than 
5,000  inhabitants  this  commission  consists  of  the  mayor,  deputy  mayor, 
and  five  tax-payers.  In  other  communes,  of  two  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal council  and  five  citizens,  formerly  appointed  by  the  subprefect, 
and  only  two  of  whom  may  reside  outside  of  the  commune.  In  com- 
munes of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  where  there  are  two  deputy  may- 
ors, the  first  of  these  officers  is  by  right  the  assessor  of  taxes.  This 
commission  should  meet  yearly,  presided  over  by  the  mayor  or  his  dep- 
uty, aqd  in  event  of  the  absence  of  both  by  the  oldest  member.  No 
decision  can  be  reached  unless  at  least  five  members  are  present.  The 
commission  of  an  arrondissement  or  district  must  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  who  hold  meetings  to  deliberate  upon  matters  concerning 
the  arrondissement.  Their  principal  duty,  however,  is  to  equalize  taxes 
in  the  commune.  The  prefect  is  an  important  government  officer  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  department.  The  prefecture  council  is  com- 
posed of  from  three  to  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Government,  who 
pass  decisions  upon  the  complaints  of  tax-payers  and  other  important 
questions  of  the  department. 

The  general  council  is  composed  of  members,  one  representative  from 
each  canton,  elected  by  ballot.  The  principal  duties  of  this  council  are 
the  decision  of  all  matters  of  moment  in  the  department;  to  vote  the 
budget ;  equalize  direct  taxation  in  the  arrondissements,  and  to  appoint 
a  permanent  commission  which  meets  at  the  prefecture  during  the  inter- 
vals of  regular  session. 

Taxation  in  France  is  comparable  to  an  insatiable  monster,  with  its  . 
covetous  eye  upon  every  possible  taxable  thing.  From  the  poorest  I 
creature  struggling  for  daily  bread  to  those  enjoying  the  luxuries  of 
wealth,  each  pays  his  mite  or  portion.  Nothing  that  the  city  can  tax, 
no  industry,  profession,  trade,  or  art,  is  exempt.  The  very  act  of  dying 
is  an  excuse.  The  right  of  conveying  the  body  through  the  streets  ren- 
ders it«  due  to  the  city,  and  befoiie  the  body  can  be  placed  in  its  final  rest- 
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iug-place  the  city  must  be  paid  for  the  permission  of  entering  the  ceme- 
tery and  opening  and  closing  the  grave.  Every  traveler  indirectly  pays 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  France.  There  is  not  a  hotel  at  which  he 
stops,  no  article  of  food  or  drink  supplied  him,  even  the  very  bed  he 
sleeps  upon,  but  which  pays  its  tribute. 

The  agricultural  class  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  taxation.  First 
of  all,  the  land  pays  its  heavy  tribute ;  every  beast  of  burden,  all  cattle, 
vehicles  of  every  descrijition,  and  implements  are  taxed.  Nothing  that 
is  produced  on  the  farm,  from  a  dozen  eggs  to  a  herd  of  cattle,  from  a 
bunch  of  carrots  to  a  load  of  grain,  but  are  met  at  the  city  entrances  by 
the  collectors  of  "  octroi.'^ 

The  agriculturist  in  many  parts  of  France  to-day  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  his  progenitors  of  centuries  ago.  He  sticks  to  the  sickle  and 
mattock,  rejecting  the  reaper  and  plow;  is  content  to  perform  nearly  all 
farm  labor  by  hand  power.  A  strong  prejudice,  almost  amounting  to 
superstition,  is  evinced  by  proprietors  against  any  labor-saving  ma- 
chine. In  not  a  few  instances  land-owners  are  found  growing  poorer 
and  poorer  because  of  the  heavy  drain  of  taxation,  unprofitable  and 
inferior  crops,  destruction  of  vines  by  phylloxera  or  cryptogamous  dis- 
eases, so  that  in  many  districts  land  has  depreciated  one-twentieth  ia 
its  value  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Among  the  principal  of  the  numerous 
causes  of  taxation  in  France  is  the  standing  army,  averaging  one  sol- 
dier to  every  twenty  inhabitants,  maintained,  armed,  and  paid  by  the 
Government ;  the  forcing  of  all  youths  over  eighteen  years  of  age  to 
undergo  from  three  to  five  years'  military  service;  and  the  compulsion 
of  all  able-bodied  men  under  forty-five  years  of  age  to  spend  annually 
from  twenty-eight  days  to  six  weeks  in  military  drill,  thus  depriving 
the  country  of  the  services  of  the  best  producers  at  the  very  period 
when  they  are  most  valuable  and  capable. 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt, 

,  U.  S.  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  Frcmce^  Augmt  17, 1887. 


Financial  condition  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux  in  1885. 

Population .- 221,305 

Annual  revenues francs..    8,290,540.00 

Value  of  the  centime  tax do....  47,269.56 

Additional  centimes do 37. 00 

Financial  condition  of  the  communes  of  the  department  of  Gironde  in  1885. 

Number  of  communes 552 

Annual  revenues * francs..  10,172,217 

Number  of  communes  taxed  (centime  tax): 

Less  than  15  centimes 28 

15  to  30  centimes 52 

31  to  50  centimes 172 

51  centimes  to  1  franc 283 

Above  1  franc 17 

Total  number  of  communes 562 

Financial  condition  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde  in  1885. 

Amount  of  the  departmental  centimes  tax francs..  91,534.00 

The  centime  tax ...do 49.77 
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Francs. 
The  AvoDtual  receipts : 

Ordinary  taxes francs..    716, 157. 19 

Extraordinary  taxes..: do....     172,590.00 

General  total do....    688,747.19 

Budget  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux  for  ike  year  1886. 

Receipts 16,323,211.60 

Expenses 15.568,722.05 

Surplus 754,489.55 

These  receipts  are  composed  of: 

Ordinary  receipts 9,109,196.26 

Extraordinary  and  supplementary , 4,821,896.28 

Surplus  of  the  preceding  year 2,392,119.06 

Total 16,323.211.60 

The  ordinary  receipts  are: 

The  communal  taxes 737,702.85 

Water  taxes 689,392.91 

Bill-posting  taxes 606,810.11 

Public  weights  taxes 217,932.58 

Octroi  taxes 5,358,918.14 

Slaughtering  taxes 284,849.15 

Miscellaneous  taxes  (on  receipts) 1.213,590.52 

Total 9,109,196.26 

The  extraordinary  receipts  are : 

The  additional  centime  tax  for  the  service  of  loans . .  .* 938, 789. 49 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  side-walks,  paving,  programmes  of  loans. .     3, 883, 106. 79 

Total 4,821,896.28 

The  expenses  are  as  follows : 

Ordinary  expenses 6,592,000.46 

Extraordinary  expenses 8,976,721.59 

Total 15,.'>68,722.05 

The  ordinary  expenses  are : 

Administration  and  miscellaneous 580,258.22 

Octroi 832,790.85 

Administrative  and  municipal  police 1,603,824.75 

Military  and  fire  department 175,177.98 

Public  works 1,154,876.66 

Public  assistance 878.370.36 

Primary  instruction 786,117.53 

Special  institutions,  lyceum,  etc 476,597.:i6 

Religrion 19,116.66 

Contingent  expenses  and  public  holidays 84, 870. 09 

Total 6,592,000.46 

The  extraordinary  expenses  are: 

The  service  of  loans 2,657,977.^3 

Expenses  necessary  to  the  making  of  the  programme  of  loans,  work 
on  streets,  and  improvements  on  public  buildings 6,318,743.76 

Tonal 8,976,721.59 
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Budget  of  the  departnient  of  Gb^onde, 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  public  education,  extension  and  repairs  of  public  roads, 
general  service,  obligatory  disbursements,  guaranty  for  interest,  etc.,  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde  has  an  annual  budget,  receipts  and  expenses  of  about  3,400,000  francs 
(budget  ordinary),  and  an  extraor£nary  budget  of  from  1,800,000  to  1,900,000  francs. 

ESTIMATED  BUDGET  FOR  1887. 

Francs. 

Estimated  receipts 3,481,944.53 

Estimated  expenses 3,462,670.31 

RECEIPTS. 

Result  of  the  26  additional  centimes  to  the  principal  of  land,  personal, 

and  personal  property  taxes 1,453,546.92 

Proceeds  of  the  7  centimes  applied  for  the  service  of  roads 649, 174. 25 

Proceeds  of  the  4  centimes  applied  for  public  education i 370, 956. 71 

Possible  proceeds,  rents,  fines,  etc 5,475.00 

For  the  assistance  of  children,  fines.  Government  appropriation,  endow- 
ments, communal  appropriations,  etc 96, 666. 00 

For  insane  asylums,  communal  appropriations,  and  donations  from  fam- 
ilies   72,000.00 

For  infants,  Government  a}>propriation 11,000.00 

Communal  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  stations  for  standing 

stallions 2,260.00 

Government  appropriation  for  the  lodging  of  officers  in  police  quarters 

hired  by  the  department 1,500.00 

Board  for  15  students  of  the  department  at  the  school  of  obstetrics 6, 750. 00 

Board  for  15  students,  not'belonging  to  thedepartmenr,  at  the  school  of 

obstetrics 8,250.00 

Communal  appropriation  and  private  subscriptions  for  keeping  in  or- 
der main  roads 283,297.00 

Appropriation  for  keeping,  in  repair  by-roads 176, 099. 10 

Appropriation  for  ordinary  roads 13,600.00 

Appropriation  of  the  communes  for  the  expenses  of  the  above  classi- 

iied  roads 35,000.00 

Subscriptions  and  payments  in  advance  for  local  railroads 296, 375. 55 

Total 3,481,944.53 

EXPENSES. 

Obligatory  expenses 163,710.00 

Maintaining  department  property  inrepair 25,850.00 

Maintaining  roads  in  gooa  condition 1,858,568.00 

Aid  for  (abandoned)  children 388,443.00 

Insane  asylums 285,000.00 

Public  assistance,  miscellaneous  appropriations 66, 102. 00 

Department  archives 14,700.00 

Encouragement  of  sciences  and  arts •, :  48,964.00 

Encouragemen  t  of  agriculture  and  industry 53, 390. 00 

Commune  appropriation 24,600.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 130,586.60 

Public  education 402,756.71 


Total  ordinary  expenses 3,462,670.31 

The  extraordinary  budget  amounts  to  1,286,133  francs,  which  is  ob- 
tained as  follows : 
(1)  By  a  vote  of  12  centimfes  for  work  on  local  roads,  payment  of  loans 

and  interest;  (2)  by  a  vote  of  .77  centimes  for  the  redeeming  of  the 

loan  authorized  by  the  law  of  March  19,  1875 1,184,279.30 

(3)  From  the  loan  to  be  realized  for  work  on  ordinary  local  roads  (law 

•)f  April  18,  1884) 100,000.00 

if)  From  contingent  receipts 1,853.70 

Total ^, 1,286,133.00 
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GKNERAX  RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts :  Fnmos. 

Ordinary  budget 3,481,944.55 

Extraordinary  budget 1,286,133.00 

Total 4,768,077,55 

Expenses :  ===== 

Ordinary  budget 3,462,670.31 

Extraordinary  budget 1,286,133.00 

Total '.  4,748,803  31 

Balance  remaining 19,274.24 

Comparative  statement  of  the  ordinary  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  city  ofBordeaw^  for 

the  years  1884  and  1885. 

ORDINARY  RECBIPTa 


Taxes. 

1884. 

1885. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

City       

Francs. 
723,588.62 
659.695.38 
604, 915. 36 
252.  077. 76 

5, 4H],  885. 88 
288, 547. 30 

1,071,478.83 

Francs. 
737,  702. 85 
689, 392. 91 
606,  810. 11 
217, 932.  58 

5, 358, 918. 14 
284,849.15 

1, 213. 590. 52 

Francs. 

14, 114. 23 

29,697.53 

1,894.75 

Francs. 

Water  i ^ 

BUI  Dostinff 

Public  weiirhts - 

34.146.18 
122, 967. 74 

Octroi 

Slanffhterlnip .- 

3,698.15 

142,11L69 

Total ; 

9, 082, 189. 13 

9. 109, 196. 26 

187,818.20 

160, 811. 07 

Inoreaee 

27, 007. 13 

187,818.20 

ORDINARY  EXPEXSES. 


Administration  and  miscellaneoas 

Octroi 

Municipal  and  administrative  police 

Military  and  fire  department 

Public  works 

Public  assistance 

Public  instrnction 

Special  institutions  of  learning,  lyceums,  etc. 

Reliirious 

Contingent  and  public  holidays 


Total.... 
Increase. 


576, 324. 76 
847,849.29 

1, 472, 301. 89 
165,638.21 

1, 228, 849. 21 

825,899.59 

714,384.90 

458,092.73 

19,600.00 

84,037.41 


6,392,617.99 


580, 
832, 

1,603, 
176, 

1.354, 

878, 

786, 

476, 

19, 

84, 


25a  22 
790.83 
824. 75 
177.98 
876.66 
370.86 
117.53 
607.36 
116.66 
870.09 


6, 592, 000. 40 


3,933.46 


131,522.86 
9, 539. 77 


52, 470.  77 
71,732.63 
18,504.63 

'"'"832.68 


288,536.80 


14,608.44 


73,972.55 
'     "483.'3i 


89,].'>4.33 
199, 882. 47 


288,536.80 
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Statement  shwing  the  exact  increase  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  dty  t(f  BordeauXydur- 
^  ing  the  period  from  1^64  to  liid5. 


Years. 


18M.... 
1865.... 
1866.... 
1867.... 
1868.... 
1869.... 
1870.... 
1871.... 
1872.... 
1873,... 
1874.... 


Ordinary  re- 
ceipts. 


Francs. 
4,604,151.70 
6,065,222.44 
5.256,355.07 
6, 284. 099. 15 
5,427,328.14 
5,856,282.84 
5, 431,  673. 21 
5, 708, 065. 15 
5,810,569.42 
5,992,385.32 
6,090,962.95 


Ordinary  ex- 
penBOs. 


Francs. 
166,352.47 
430,991.04 
517, 869. 98 
Til,  57L  82 
903,701.33 
793,081.52 
989, 970. 63 
899,060.03 
966,368.22 
169,598.20  I 
353,070.33 


Years. 


Ordinary  re- 
oeipts. 


1876. 
1876, 
1877. 
1878. 
1879, 
1880. 
1881. 
1882 
188  J 
1884 
1885 


I 


Francs. 

670,070.20 

987,031.21 

628, 587. 31 

684,443.50 

963, 291. 60 

644.887.92 

664,544.11 

204.278.22 

006,337.32 

082,189.13 

109, 196. 26 


Ordinary  ex- 
pensen. 


Francs. 
4.497,946.40 
4,603.915.09 
4,632,252.44 
4,629.832.00 
6,115,697.70 
6.353,933.89 
6,886.340.75 
6,173,915.74 
6. 147. 336. 58 
6,892,617.99 
6.692,000.46 


Department  of  Oironde-'Direoi  taxes  and  assimilated  taxes, 
DIRECT  TAXES. 


Nature  of  the  tax. 

Total  amount 
of  rolls  of  1886. 

Produce  of  extra  centimes 
for  expenses  of  the— 

I                                                      » 

Departvnent 

Communes. 

Land-tax  (A): 

Prooertv Imnroved  bv  bnildinfirs .. 

Fratics. 
3,529.699 
4, 085, 939 

3,602,066 

1,989,657 
5,961.920 

Francs. 
900,123 
1. 007, 519 

828,563 

273.218 
754,075 

Francs. 
801,831 
1,048.892 

762,000 

443.292 
1,104,081 

Prooertv nnimDrovea  bv  baiidinn 

(This  tax  is  based  upon  the  net  revenne  of  the  real 
property,  whether  built  upon  or  not;    this  roTenue  is 
fixed  by  the  doomsday-book  (Cadastre).) 
Personal  and  perHonftl  nropflrtv  tAx  (A)-, ^,^,-, ',,,.., 

sentin^  the  valne  of  three  days'  labor ;  (B)  the  personal 
property  tax  is  based  on  the  renting  ralue  of  the  build- 

(This  tax  is  based  on  the  doors  and  nrlndows  opening 
on  the  streets,  courts,  and  gardens  of  the  houses,  facto- 
ries, and  work-houses.) 
License  tax  (B)  

(This  tax  bears  on  trade  and  industry,  and  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  professions,  the  population  of  the  place 
where  said  professions  are  practiced,  and  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  office  or  building  occupied.    It  is  com- 
posed of  a  fixed  duty,  based  on  the  relative  importance  of 
each  profession,  and  of  a  proportional  duty  of  the  renting 
value  of  the  office  or  building  occupied.) 

Totals  of  the  four  direct  taxes.. 

19,169,280 
21,508 

Advertising  expenses  (5  centimes  per  notice) 

Total  general  of  the  direct  taxes 

*19,190,788 

The  amounts  detailed  in  columns  3  and  4  are  included  in  column  1,  which  gives  the  total  for  the  dif- 
ferent taxes. 

(A)  The  land  tax,  personal  and  personal  property  tax,  and  door  and  window  tax  are  "assessed" 
taxes.  Each  year  a  financial  law  fixes  the  amount  in  principal  of  each  of  these  taxes  to  be  ooUected 
in  tho  department.  These  amounts  are  assessed  as  follows:  Among  the  '*arrondissements*'  (coun- 
ties), by  the  council-general ;  among  the  pommnnes,  by  the  county  council ;  and  lastlv,  among  thv 
rlite-payers,  by  the  committee  of  assessors,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  mayor  of  the  commnnv, 
assistea  by  the  controller  of  direct  taxes. 

(B)  Tax  of  (quality ;  established  from  a  tariff  annexed  to  the  law,  including  varioas  tabular  state- 
ments and  various  classes,  according  to  the  nature  aud  importance  of  the  professions. 

*This  total  of  19,190,788  francs  includes  the  principal  and  the  extra  centimes  of  all  kinds,  general, 
departmental,  and  communal,  as  well  as  those  for  the  deficiency  fund. 
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TAXES  ASSIMILATBD  TO  THE  DIRECT  TAXES  AND  COLLECTED  TO  THE  PROFIT  OF 

THE  STATE. 


Nfttareofthetax. 


Amount  of 
rolls  of  1886. 


Bemarks. 


Mortmain  tax 

(An  annaal  tax  repreaentinff  the  duties  on 
tranamlaaion,  by  deed  or  by  death,  of  the  es* 
tatea  liable  to  tne  land-tax  and  belonging  to 
the  departments  and  communes,  such  as  hos- 
pitals, seminaries,  nunneries  and  monaster- 
ies, charitable  institutions,  anonyraoDs  socie- 
ties, etc.,  and  all  legally  authorized  establish- 
ments.) 

Tax  on  mines , 

(A  fixed  duty  of  10  iYttnos  per  saperflcial 
kilometer,  asd  a  proportional  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mine.) 
Duty  on  the  veriflcation  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 


Duty  on  yerifloations  made  at  the  druggists', 
herbalists',  grocers',  and  other  deioers  in 
drugs. 

Tax  on  carriages,  horses,  and  mules  used  for 
the  oonveyanoe  of  persons. 

Duty  on  public  and  private  billiard  tables 

Tax  on  the  clubs  and  other  assessed  societies. 


Franc*. 

70,8«5 


Total. 


Tax  fixed  at  70  centimes  per  fhinc  on  the 
principal  of  the  land-tax,  plus  2^  decimes* 
that  is,  87i  centimes  per  franc. 


No  mines  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 


This  duty  is  fixed  by  special  agents,  ex- 
aminers of  weights  and  measures,  and 
concerns  the  service  of  the  direct  taxes 
only  in  what  refers  to  the  preparing  of 
the  rolls  and  the  inquiries  on  claims  made 


by  the  rate  payers. 


Of  this  amount,  one-twentieth  of  the  prin- 
cipal, representing  the  sum  of  14,703 
francs,  accrues  to  the  communes. 


TAXES  ASSIMILATED  TO  THE  DIRECT  TAXES  AND  COLLECTED  TO  THE  PROFIT  OF 

THE  COMMUNES.  ' 

Francs. 

Prestations  in  kiiid  for  the  parochial  roads 1,499,760 

(Three  prestation  days  for  each  male  individual  in  health  being  not  less  than  eighteen 

{rears  old  and  not  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  member  or  servant  of  the  family  and  resid- 
ng  in  the  commune,  and  for  each  cart  or  carriage,  and,  besides,  for  each  beast  of  burden 
and  saddle  or  harness  horse  in  the  service  of  the  family  or  of  the  establishment,  in  the 
commune.) 

Municipal  tax  on  dogs 222,149 

(Two  classes :  (1)  Lap  and  fancy  dogs,  and  sporting  dogs ;  (2)  watch-dogs.    The  tax  can- 
not exceed  10  francs  nor  be  less  than  I  franc.) 


Total 1,721,909 

BORDEAUX. 

[The  «ity  of  Bordeaux  is  included  in  the  totial  amount  of  the  rolls  of  the  552  oommnnea  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde  for  the  amounts  that  follow.) 
Direct  taxes: 

1.  Land-tax: 

Francs. 

Propeities  unimproved  by  buildings 50,133 

Properties  improved  by  buildings 2,406,390 

2.  Personal  and  personal  property' tax 1,896,121 

3.  Door  and  window  tax 1,152,074 

4.  License  tax 4,481,207 

Advertisement  tax  expenses 4,507 

Total  of  the  four  direct  taxes 9,990,433 

Assimilated  taxes  collected  for  the  state: 

1.  Mortmain  tax- 49,197 

2.  Tax  on  mines 

8.  Tax  on  the  verification  of  weights  and  measures 32,036 

4.  Tax  on  the  verifications  at  druggists',  etc 1*810 

5.  Tax  on  carriages,  horses,  etc 85,183 

6.  Tax  on  billiard  tables 17,692 

7.  Tax  on  clubs,  societies,  etc 68,312 

244  239 
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Assimilated  taxes  collected  for  the  city :  Francs. 

1.  Prestations  in  kind  for  the  parochial  roads , 

2.  Municipal  tax  on  dogs 95,429 

Total  of  the  four  direct  taxes 0,990,433 

Total  of  the  assimilated  taxes  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 244, 230 

Total  of  the  assimilated  taxes  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 65,429 

Total /general 10,300,091 

(This  total  general  represents  the  amount  collected  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux  in  1880  for  direct  taxes 
and  others  assimilated  to  direct  taxes.) 

[Direction  of  the  indirect  taxes  of  the  department  of  Gironde — accannts — ^general  articles— oltject- 
dotles  and  proceeds  acknowledged  in  the  department  of  Gironde  and  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux  in 

Honorable  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  information  concerning  the  no- 
menclature of  the  indirect  taxes  verified  in  1886,  both  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux  and  in 
the  department,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  administration 
of  the  indirect  taxes  in  the  department  for  the  same  period. 

Independent  of  the  duties  collected  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux  for 
account  of  the  treasury,  and  which  figure  in  column  2,  there  are  others  called  ''  muni- 
cipal taxes,"  the  collection  of  which  is  secured  by  the  service  of  the  "  r^gie  "  or  by 
that  of  the  "  octroi "  (town  dues). 

BUELLE, 

Director. 


Description  of  the  duties. 


Wines,  ciders,  perries,  etc.,  circulation  duty » 

Wines,  ciders,  etc,  and  alcohols,  retail  duty' 

Wines,  ciders,  etc.,  and  alcohols,  entrance  duty  * 

^Vines.  ciders,  perries,  and  hydromels, unique  tax* 

Alcohol,  K«nenu  consumption  tax' 

Alcoholized  wines,  consumption  and  entrance  douhle  tax  * 

Ale,  heer,  manufacture  tax' 

Voucher*,  tax  of  40  centimes* 

Salt,  consumption  tax* 

Suc^rs,  consumption  tax  >^ 

Oils,  entrance  tax" 

Candles,  manufacture  tax'* 

Vinegars,  consumption  tax'* 

Railways,  former  tex  (the  one-tenth)  and  additional  tax^* 

Public  carriajres,  occasional  and  extra  services  " 

Sundry  duties: 

Gmnt«»« 

Stamp'' 

Conversion  of  alcohol" - 

Stamps'* 

Fishing,  ferryboats,  fluvial  domain  ** 

Playing  cards,  manufacture  tax  ^' 

Barracks  ** -.- 

lines" 

Unretnrned  permits** 

Indemnities  to  the  "  octroi "  men  employed  in  surveying  the  con- 
version or  alteration  of  certain  articles  ** 

Recovery  of  advances" 

Interest  on  credit  granted  for  the  post  payment  of  duties*' 

Eventual  receipts" 

Tobacco" 

Gun  powder" 

Service  of  the  civil  pensions" 


Duties  reok> 
onedintheoity 

and  on  enter* 

ing  the  city  of 

Bordeaux. 


FrtmcM. 
439,045 


303, 762 

1,063,330 

1,556,525 

38,350 


67,994 


20,002 


4, 389, 617 


Duties  reck- 
oned in  the  de* 
partment  of 
Gironde. 


Frane$. 

1,882,688 

1,022,648 

319,550 

2,064,897 

3.367,820 

74,925 

68,051 

368,584 

29.630 

1,504,750 

71,316 

128,287 

71,014 

6,114,094 

293.269 

604,127 
23,474 
22,103 

435,298 
22,580 
22,820 
28.584 

168.643 
60,709 

1,865 

28.963 

3.538 

7.169 

8.874,800 

231.309 

61,700 


27,463,712 


1  This  duty  is  collected  at  each  transportation  or  removal  of  wines,  ciders,  perries,  and  hydromels 
delivered  to  consumers,  at  the  tariffs  of  1,  1.50^  and  2  francs  per  hectoliter  for  wines,  according  to  the 
departments  where  sent.  The  circulation  tax  on  ciders,  perries,  and  hydromels  is  80  centimes  per 
hectoliter  all  over  the  territory.  The  authenticated  taxes  in  column  3  represent  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  tax  applied  in  the  department  of  Gironde  at  the  time  of  transportation— both  for  the  quan- 
tities which  are  intended  for  consumption  in  the  department  itself;  and  for  the  quantities  which  are 
consumed  in  other  departments. 

'Retail  dealers  are  bound  to  declare  to  the  clerks  of  the  "r6gie"  the  sale  price  of  wines,  ciders, 
perries,  and  hydromels  served  in  their  shops.  A  tax  called  "  retail  tax  "  is  collected  at  the  rate  of 
12§  per  cent,  on  the  sale  price.  The  duty  applied  to  alcohols  sold  at  retail  in  the  grog«shops  is  the 
general  consumption  duty,  say  156.25  francs  per  hectoliter  of  pure  alcohol.    An  aflowance  of  8  per 


eent.  is  made  for  waste  and  family  oonsnmptioui 


In  towns  having  a  population  of  more  dian  10|099 
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Salaries  of  the  agents  of  all  rank 

Kent  and  office  expenses  (general  serrloe,  so- 

gars,  diBtilleries) 
owance  for  lodgings  and  residence 

Allowance  for^rareling  expenses,  and  keej)- 
Ing  of  horses .* 

Totol 


Amount. 


Remarks. 


720,712  I 

64,137 
]4,4€7 

40.253 


The  expenses  oonceming  the  stock  (pints, 
instruments,  etc.)  are  secured  directly 
by  the  minister  of  finance.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  decrease  the  amount  of  those 
expenses  for  the  department  of  the  Gi* 
roude. 


830,  569  ; 


Bonis  the  retail  duty  is  collected  on  entrance,  and  calculated  on  the  average  price  of  the  wines  as  de* 
creed  every  fifth  year. 

*  An  entrance  duty  on  wines  and  linuors  is  collected  in  all  towns  having  a  population  of  4,000  sonls 
or  more.  The  duty  to  be  applied  vanes  according  to  the  number  of  population  of  each  town,  and  is 
divided  into  seven  distinct  categories.  The  entrance  duty  is  demandaule  for  wines  and  liquors  in- 
tended to  be  consumed  in  the  place,  either  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  or  when  removed  ftom  the 
warehouses. 

^The  '*  unique  tax  "  can  only  bo  established  in  towns  having  an  aggregate  population  of  4,000  sonls 
at  least,  and  then  subjected  to  the  entrance  duty.  It  is  compulsory' in  towns  where  there  are  10,000 
souls  and  upwards.  This  duty,  improperly  titled  ''  unique  "  since  it  does  not  suppress  the  circulation 
(ax,  is  composed  of  both  the  entrance  and  retail  taxes ;  it  causes  the  complete  suppression  of  the  veri- 
lication  of  goods.  Consumers  and  dealers  only  form  then  a  unique  class  of  rate-payers.  Tariff  for 
Bordeaux:  4.50  francs  per  hectoliter  of  wine;  1.51  francs  per  hectoliter  of  cider,  perry,  hydromeU 

'The  general  consumption  tax  is  collected  at  the  tariff  or  156.25  francs  per  hectoliter  of  pure  alcohol 
on  any  quantity  of  brandy,  of  spirits,  or  of  any  liquor  composed  of  either. 

*  Wines  having  an  alcoholic  strength  above  15  degrees  are  liable  to  the  consumption,  entrance,  or 
"  octroi "  tax  on  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  between  15  and  21  degrees.  Wines  having  an  alco* 
hollo  strength  above  21  degrees  are  taxed  as  pure  alcohol. 

'  Duty  of  3.75  francs  collected  at  the  brewery.  2i  o  distinction  between  what  Is  consumed  in  or  out 
of  town. 

*Tax  collected  on  the  vouchers  (permits,  passes)  required  for  the  circulation  of  liquors  and  wines 
in  the  interior  of  towns  as  well  as  outside. 

*Tax  collected :  10  francs  per  100  kilograms.  No  distinction  between  what  is  consumed  in  or  out  of 
town. 

^''Consumption  tax  of  50  francs  per  100  kilograms.  No  distinction  between  what  is  consumed  in  or 
out  of  town. 

"  Entrance  tax  collected  in  towns  of  4,000  souls  or  upwards,  on  vegetable  oils,  according  to  a  tariff, 
the  rate  of  which  is  based  on  the  number  of  populatioo.  In  the  towns  having  no  *' octroi  "  duties  on 
oils,  the  tax  for  the  profit  of  the  treasury  is  also  suppressed. 

**  Manufacture  tax  of  30  francs  per  100  kilograms.  No  distinction  between  what  is  manufactured 
in  or  out  of  the  town. 

"  Consumption  tax  of  5  francs  per  hectoliter  of  vinegar  at  8  de^es  and  below.  The  tariff  is  higher 
as  soon  as  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  exceeds  8  degrees.  No  distinction  between  what  is  consumed  in 
6r  out  of  town. 

^  This  tax  represents  the  twenty- nine  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourths  of  the  gross  receipts  realized  bv 
the  companies  on  the  transportation  of  travelers  and  goods  oy  express.  The  companies  of  **  midi,^* 
"medoe,"  and  "chemlns  de  fer  6conomiques,"  pay  the  tax  at  Bordeaux  for  the  entire  extent  of  their 
lines. 

**  Various  tariffs  are  used,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  transport,  the  number  of  places,  and  the 
distance  traveled.    No  distinction  between  Bordeaux  and  the  department. 

i«  By  grant  is  meant  the  authority  to  undertake  a  branch  of  trade  or  industry  which  can  not  be  prac- 
ticed without  a  previous  declaration.  Various  tariffs  include  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  of  liquors 
and  wines,  distillers,  brewers,  converters  of  alcohols,  manufacturers  of  playing  cards,  saltpeter,  sugar, 
candles,  and  vinegar. 

*'  Stamp  tax  for  the  trying  of  gold  or  silver  metal.  Tariffs:  gold  37.50  francs  per  hectogram ;  silver 
2  francs  per  hectogram.    No  distinction  between  Bordeaux  and  the  department. 

'"  Reduced  tariff  (37.50  francs)  applied  to  the  altered  or  converted  alcohol  intended  for  industrial 
purposes.    No  distinction  between  Bordeaux  and  the  department 

"Tax  of  10  centimes  applied  to  permits  and  to  all  the  receipts  of  collected  taxes.  No  distinction 
between  Bordeaux  and  tne  department. 

*»  Fishing,  ferry-boats,  and  the  right  to  eujoy  or  lot  the  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are 
leased  by  contract.  The  grants  of  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  canals  are  made  bv  the  pre- 
lects upon  the  decision  of  the  excise  and  high  roads  service.  No  distinction  between  Bordeanx  and 
the  department. 

*'  Manufacture  tax  collected  at  the  rate  of  62.5  centimes  jper  pack  of  cards  with  the  French  mark, 
and  87.5  per  pack  bearing  foreign  mark.    No  distinction  between  Bordeaux  and  the  department. 

^  Indemnity  paid  to  the  Government  by  communes  which  profit  by  the  *' octroi "  duties  collected  on 
articles  intended  for  the  consumption  of  the  troops  quartered  in  said  communes. 

^  This  amount  refers  to  fines  imposed  upon  transgressors  in  consequence  of  contentious  acts.  No 
distinction  between  Bordeaux  aud  the  department 

"  Payment  of  the  simple,  double,  or  sextuple  taxes  on  the  permits  that  have  not  been  settled  owing 
to  the  legal  delay.    No  distinction  oetweeu  Bordeaux  and  the  department. 

''The  tax  is  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  communes  liable  to  an  "octroi,"  and  whicl>  are  benefited 
by  co-operation  of  the  excise  service. 

«■  Olleciion  made  on  account  of  articles  advancetl  by  the  Government  to  manufacturers,  traders,  etc., 
such  as  the  special  paper  forming  the  upper  part  of  playing  cards  (the  recto  side),  control  books,  etc 

^Manufacturers  of  candles,  beer,  and  sugar  may  diRcharge 


paying  3  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 


their  debts  by  giving  bonded  security 
No  distinction  between  Bordeaux  and  the  department 


•Unqunllfled  receipts:  They  are  produced  by  repeal  of  tax,  by  moneys  consigneil  for  circulation 
permits  aud  not  drawn  in  the  legal  delays,  etc.    No  distinction  between  Bordeaux  and  the  department. 

*»  Monopoly  of  manufacture  and  sale,  various  tarifl's.  No  distinctiou  between  Bordeaux  and  the  de- 
partment. 

*>  This  concerns  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  salaries  (for  forming  pensions),  a  deduction  for  leavM 
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Explanation  of  the  terms  octroi  and  regie, — Tlie  octroi  is  a  kind  of  custom-house  on  a 
small  scale  (city  custom).  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  towns  of  importance 
there  is  established  in  such  towns  a  municipal  service  called  octroi.  The  agents  of 
the  octroi  are  posted  at  the  entrances  of  the  town  (a  post  at  each  |x>ad  leading  to 
town;  all  persons,  carriages,  and  carts  entering  the  town  are  stopped  at  the  barrier 
by  the  agent,  who  proceeds  to  collect  the  duties  on  such  articles  as  food,  wines,  liquors, 
oils,  perfumery,  fuel,  forage,  building  materials,  and  sundry  other  articles,  no  mat- 
ter where  produced. 

The  r^gie  is  the  administration  which  collects  in  the  interior  of  towns  certain 
special  taxes;  as,  for  instance,  whenone  has  to  send  wine  in  casks  or  in^cases  of  more 
than  twelve  bottles  at  a  time,  he  has  to  take  out  a  pass  and  permit,  which  must  be 
paid  for. 

The  difference  between  the  octroi  and  the  r4gie  is  that  the  octroi  collects  duties 
on  entrance,  whereas  the  r^gie  collects  duties  on  the  interior  traffic,  etc. 


TAXATION  Iir  FBANCE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SRACKBLFORD. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  France  is  extremely  complicated,  and  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  details  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  expense  incurred  in  the  collection  of  taxes. 

There  are  four  direct  taxes :  the  "  contribution  foncifere''  or  land  tax,  the 
personnelle  mobilifere  or  personal  and  house  tax,  the  tax  upon  windows 
and  doors,  and  the  patente  or  license  tax.  These  are  voted  upon  an- 
nually by  the  legislature.  The  same  body  has  also  the  right  to  impose 
a  supplementary  tax,  termed  "  centimes  additionnels.''  A  department  or 
commune  may  obtain  permission  from  the  legislature  to  levy  this  tax 
on  its  inhabitants  for  special  purposes. 

The  contribution  foncidre  is  levied  upon  the  net  revenue  of  the  land, 
whether  built  upon  or  not,  aud  is  the  source  of  a  large  income  to  the 
statCr  The  dwellings  of  the  agriculturists  are  not  subject  to  the  impdt 
foncier,  and  cattle  are  not  specially  taxed,  but  the  value  of  those  used 
in  working  the  ground  is  estimated,  and  the  contribution  mo\)ilifere  or 
house  tax  levied  upon  them. 

The  personal  assessment  and  house  tax  is  divided  as  follows,  viz: 
the  state  takes  53  per  cent.,  the  department  33  per  cent.,  and  the 
commune  11  per  cent.,  the  remainder  is  reserved  for  relief  and  exemp- 
tions from  taxation. 

The  tax  upon  windows  and  doors  was  established  in  1798  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  personal  tax,  and  like  this  last  its  object  is  to  make  all 
individuals  participate  in  the  expenses  of  the  state  in  proportion  to 
their  fortunes,  as  manifested  by  the  importance  of  their  dwellings;  an 
importance  considered  as  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  number  of  their 
windows  and  doors. 

The  rates  of  taxation  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


FopalatioD  of  the  cities  or  comma  nes. 


Less  than  6.000 
5,000  to  10,000... 
10,000  ti)2J,000. 
25,000  to  50,000  , 
50  0<K)  to  100,000 
Above  100,000... 
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This  tax  when  first  established  produced  a  return  of  16,000,000  francs 
to  the  state  from  the  ninety-eight  departments  of  which  France  was  then 
composed.  This  income  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
declarations,  and  the  need  was  felt,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  assured 
income,  of  giving  to  the  tax  on  doors  and  windows  the  form  of  a  divis- 
ional tax.  This  change  was  effected  in  1802.  The  prefects  were  ordered 
to  divide  the  amount  for  each  department  among  the  different  districts, 
the  subprefects  were  to  divide  the  district  tax  among  the  parishes,  and 
the  mayor  to  prepare  a  register  giving  the  number  of  apertures  to  each 
tax-payer.  These  registers  are  verified  by  the  controller  of  direct  taxes. 
Openings  not  closed  by  windows  or  doors  are  not  taxed. 

Paten tes  or  licenses  for  professional  or  business  purposes  are  divided 
into  several  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city,  and  vary  from  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  annum.  In 
the  city  of  Nantes,  with  a  population  of  125,000,  they  range  from  $2.40 
to  $60.  A  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  wines,  for  example,  pays  $60  for 
his  license,  but  this  by  no  means  covers  the  whole  ground.  To  this  is 
added  20  per  cent,  of  the  rent  paid  for  the  premises  in  which  he  trans- 
acts  his  business.  The  tax  termed  "  centimes  additionuels''  is  calculated 
on  these  two  sums  added  together.  The  retail  license  and  other  minor 
charges  runs  the  sum  up  to  $260,  and  this  amount  is  paid  by  all  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  business  transacted. 

Besides  these  four  direct  taxes  there  are  numerous  other  taxes  *'  as- 
simil^es,"  such  as  ne  tax  on  inalienable  property ;  on  carriages,  horses, 
and  mules;  public  and  private  billiards;  on  clubs  and  societies :  the 
verification  of  weights  and  measures,  and  on  visits  to  grocers  and  drug- 
gists, for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  their  stocks,  at  a  charge  of  6  and  4 
francs  per  visit. 

The  direct  taxes,  commonly  known  as  the  excise  or  inland  tax  on  arti- 
cles to  be  consumed,  are  classed  under  thirteen  heads.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  wine  and  liquors. 

The  departments  of  France  are  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Those 
known  as  the  wine-producing  districts;  (2)  those  where  wine  is  only  a 
partial  crop ;  and  (3)  those  where  no  wine  is  produced.  The  taxes  are 
three  in  number,  and  vary  according  to  the  class  of  the  department 
and  the  population  of  the  city.  The  droit  d'entr^e  or  tax  on  entering 
a  town  or  city,  the  tax  on  transport  or  circulation,  which  is  repeated 
every  time  the  wine  is  moved,  and  the  so-called  tax  unique.  The  tax 
on  transport  varies  from  1  to  2  francs  per  hectoliter.  In  localities 
where  the  population  is  under  10,000  the  retail  tax  is  12J  per  cent,  of 
the  wine  or  liquor  sold.  In  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  the  retail 
tax  and  the  droit  d'entr^e  are  calculated  in  the  tax  unique. 

Droit  d^entrie  or  tax  on  entrance. 
[Per  hectoliter,  26.4176  gallons.] 


Popalation  of  the  district  or  city. 


4,000  to  6,000.. 

e,uoo  to  10,000. 

10,000  to  15.000 
15,000  to  20.000 
20,000  to  30.000 
30,000  to  50.000 
Above  60,000.. 


WiDes  in  bottles    or 

barrels  received  in  a 

department. 


First 
class. 


Second.  Third 
class,     class. 


Cents.     CentK. 


Cents. 
15 

30 
38 
45 
52 
60 


I 


Cider. 


Cents. 
7 
10 
12 
17 
19 
23 
25 


Alcohol, 
pare  or  in 
frandy. 


$1.40 
2.i!5 
3.00 
3.75 
4.50 
5.25 

aoo 
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The  importation  of  a  cask  of  wine  to  Nantes  (60  gallons)  with  the 
tax  on  circulation,  the  tax  unique,  the  octroi,  and  minor  charges,  costs 
from  28  to  35  francs  per  cask,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  wine. 
The  common  wine  of  the  country  pays  the  same  charges  as  the  most 
expensive  wines  of  Bordeaux^ 

The  tax  upon  beer  is  fixed  at  the  brewery  j  75  cents  per  hectoliter  for 
strong  beer  and  27  cents  for  small  beer. 

Salt  pays  a  tax  of  $1  i>er  220  pounds.  When  exported  or  used  for 
agricultural  or  manufacturing  purposes  it  is  exempt. 

Sugar,  crude  or  refined,  is  taxed  $10  per  220  pounds,  which  is  decided 
at  the  refinery.  Glucose,  $2  per  220  pounds;  sugar  used  in  sweetening 
wine  or  cider  l)efore  fermentation  pays  $4  per  220  pounds. 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  matches  is  a  monopoly,  and  the  com- 
pany having  the  right  pays  annually  to  the  Government  $3,000,000. 

Vegetable  oils,  whether  manufactured  in  a  commune  or  imported, 
pay  an  entrance  duty  according  to  population,  varying  from  $1.50  to 
$3  per  220  pounds. 

Candles  and  tapers:  This  tax  was  established  in  1871,  and  is  fixed 
at  the  manufactory  at  $6  per  220  pounds. 

Public  carriages:  Railway  companies  pay  to  the  State  23J  per  cent 
of  the  net  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  and  12  percent,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  per  passenger  train  (grande  vitesse).  Goods  by 
parcel  post  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Conveyances,  either  by  land  or 
water,  exceeding  25  miles,  pay  22J  4)er  cent,  -of  their  net  profits  from 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  12  per  cent,  on  the  transport  of 
goods.  The  same  vehicles  for  a  less  distance  pay  a  fixed  tax  per  vehicle 
per  annum;  railway  wagons  pay  $1^5  each  per  annum;  four-wheeled 
carriages  are  taxed  $1.25,  and  two  wheels  50  cents  per  annum. 

Municipal  taxes, 

Revenne  of  the  city  of  Kantea  for  1886 $940,029.38 

Ezpenditares  for  thesame  y&it €39,831.92 

Excess  of  receipts 197.46 

Octroit  or  tax  on  articles  entering  the  city  for  consumption. 

Wine  coDtaiiiiiig  not  more  than  15  degrees  of  alcohol,  in  barrels  or  bottles,  per  hectoliter  (about 

26i  gallons) 10.71 

Cider,  in  barrels  or  bottles per  hectoliter..    .44 

Alcohol,  pure,  in  brandy  or  spirits  and  on  fruits i.do....  4.80 

Alcohol,  adulterated do..-.  1.50 

Beer do....  1.64 

Vinegar  of  all  kinds do 1.32 

Provisions, 
Beef,  calves,  sheep,  and  goats: 

Alive per220ponnds..  1.03 

Killed  and  prepared do.^..  1.98 

Lambs  and  kids: 

Alive.. » per  head..    .22 

Killed  and  prepared , per  220  pounds..  3.30 

Hogs: 

Alive do 1.76 

Killed  and  prepared do..-.  2.20 

little  pigs  (cocoons  de  laii) per  head..    .88 

Killed  and  prepared per  220  pounds..  2.20 

Sausages,  etc do....  2.20 

Lard  and  salted  meats do.-..  L64 

Grease  ol  all  kinds do 1.64 

Truffles  Ind  game,  poultry  and  p&Ujs  prepared  with  truffles per  2.1  pounds..*  .22 

PAt6  de  fois  gras  and  other  pAt^s do 22 

Turkeys each..    .07 

Pheasants do 13 

Geese do 03 

Pigeons,  rabbits,  and  poultry  of  all  other  kinds do 02 

Fish  caught  in  sea  or  river ad  valorem..    .00| 

Prepared per  2. 1  poiinds . .    .06 

Oysters do 68 

other  sheUflsh do 01 

Salmon,  turbot,  trout,  lobster,  and  shrimps do 06 
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Large  £;amo,  doer,  wild  boar,  and  roo  buck '. .' per  2.1  ponn»ls..$o.  07 

Harea each..    .11 

Partridgea,  quails,  vroodcock,  anipe,  and  water  fowls do 04 

Swan,  teal,  plovers,  and  other  game ' do (i2 

Dried  fish P«»'  220  pounds  .     .22 

Cheeaeof  all  kinds per  2.1  pounds..     .00| 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits,  olives,  and  dried  fruits do 05 

Grapes  for  wine do 02 

Chestnuta  and  other  nuts per 2}  bushels..    .22 

Oils  of  all  kind per  220  pounds..  4.80 

Oranges  and  lemons do 2. 20 

Sardines  and  other  fish  in  oil per  2.1  pounds..    .02 

• 

Fuel. 

Wood: 

l^ot  split,  n>r  burning per  cubic  meter  (39  inches)..    .33 

Split,  forbuirning .- do 22 

Tree  roots -. do 13 

Faggots: 

First  class per  100..    .77 

Second  class do 66 

Small  faggots: 

First  class do 66 

Second  class do 44 

Third  class do 22 

Clean  faggots do  ...    .13 

Charcoal per  220  pounds..    .44 

Anthracite  and  soft  coal ; t. <io 08 

Coke do 00 

Mineral  oila  and  essences do —  2.40 

Candles  and  tallow  of  all  kinds...'. do 2.20 

TV hite  and  yellow  wax do 5.50 

Spermaceti: 

Refined do....  3.96 

Unrefined do....  1.98 

Candles,  other  than  wax  and  tallow do —  4.62 

Food  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Straw  of  all  kinds do 16 

Oats .*. do...     -44 

Materials, 

Quicklime do 11  . 

Lime  and  mortar per 2^  bushels..    .01 

All  kinds  of  cement per  220  pounds..    .16 

Plaster: 

Crude do 22 

Prepared do 27 

Softana  hard  building  stone per  cubic  meter..    .40 

Tiles  of  all  kinds perJOO..    .33 

Marble per  cubic  meter..  3.30 

Granite  of  all  kinds do 55 

Iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  used  in  building j.per  220 pounds..    .20 

Slate  for  roofing per  1,000  pounds..    .44 

Wood  for  Joiners: 

Hard per  cubic  meter..    .88 

Soft do 66 

Timber: 

Hard ,.do 77 

Soft do 55 

With  bark do 55 

Without  bark do  ...    .33 

Window  fhimes per  220  pounds..    .33 

Mirrors  with  frames •. do,...  2.00 

Other  articles. 

Soap: 

Ordinary ". do 2.64 

Perfumed do....  6.60 

Tarnishes  of  all  kinds do 1.54 

Income  from  octroi  tax  for  Jprilj  1887. 

Wines  and  liquors $12,825.22 

Provisions 17,419.06 

Fuel 5,938.50 

Hay,  fodder,  etc 3.765.80 

Materials  for  buildings 2,261.60 

Other  articles 75S.a5 

Accessory  receipts 149.49 

43,]18w52 
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REPORTS  ON  TAXATION. 


Tariff  for  piivUeges  on  highways. 


Articles. 


I  Fixed 
rates. 


A^JQStiDgleoffthof  frontage  of  any  building per  meter.. 

Incloeare  walls  or  fences  of  any  kind  for  gardens  or  waste  land,  length  of  fbont 

per  meter 

^nperstmctnre  for  each  story lengthof  front  per  meter.. 

Plaster  work. 

Roagh  casting : 

Graining  and  finishing per  meter.. 

Gronnd  floor do 

Pirst  story do 

Second  story do.... 

Third  story : do.... 

Inolofinre  walls • do 

Petty  repairs  to  walls    do — 

Minor  work  and  petty  repain. 


Pettjr  repairs  to  cornices 

Kepairing  battress each. 

Special  repairs  to  abutments,  doors,  or  windows,  openings,  borders,  or  lintels. do... 

Openings  lor  doors  or  windows do... 

Closing  of  an  old  door  or  window do... 

Ueightening  and  lengthening  any  opening,  including  fan-lights,  border  lintels  etc., 
each 


Opening  a  shop  window each. 

Fixing  girder  or  lintel,  separately do  .. 

Fixing  wooden  uprights  to  contract  doors  or  windows do... 

Kecoustruction  of  ornamental  panel  on  front  wall  of  house 

Permission  to  oonstmot  forge,  oven,  or  furnace  in  a  factory 

To  build  a  tall  factory  chimney. 


Space /or  temporary  work. 

Space  for  barrier  in  front  of  a  house  in  process  of  construction  or  repairs,  including 
tax  on  barrier   per  square  meter.. 

Space  for  contractors'  implements  or  other  materials do... 

Struts,  long  uprights,  etc.,  for  scafTolding each.. 

Excavations  for  branch  drains,  repairs  or  constructions  for- pipes  on  highways,  per 
running  meter 

Branches  for  gas  or  water  from  existing  drains per  running  meter. . 

Fixing  lighting  apparatus,  outside each.. 

Mine$  or  quarriet. 

Permission  to  open  a  quarry  near  a  public  road 

Projecting  fixtures. 

Stone  bases  for  posts,  chains,  etc .* each.. 

Projecting  plinth per  running  meter. . 

Small  balcony  In  front  of  window each.. 

(Continuous  balcony per  running  meter. . 

Leon ing  posts  (boiiies  adoss^es) each . . 

Projecting  threshold  for  shop-windows per  running  meter.. 

Projecting  steps .do.. 

Projecting  of  wood  for  gratings  in  front  of  butchers'  and  bal&ers'  shops do — 

Prmec ting  bars  to  protect  shop  windows do 

Keflectors  to  ftt>nt  lights each 

Small  wheels  and  puUeys  for  bakers'  shops... do 


Propw 

tionate- 

rates. 


Movable  projections. 


A.wnings  yearly,  per  running.metre. 

Keflectors  in  fh>nt  of  shops each. 

Small  tables  in  front  of  caf6s yearly,  each. 

Lanterns  and  transparencies do... 

Hacks  in  front  of  clothing  stores do... 

Flaffsand  signs  of  all  kinds do... 

Hooks  and  lay  figures  to  exhibit  goods do... 

Outside  blinds,  screens,  etc do... 

Frontdoors do... 

Income  from  this  tax  for  1886,  $5,000. 


$0.00 


1.00 

1.00 

.50 

.80 

.40 

.60 
1.60 
1.20 

.60 
1.20 
1.00 
2  00 


.60 
2.00 
2.00 

1.00 

L20 


LOO 
.80 
.60 
.60 
.60 


4.00 
.40 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.30 
1.00 
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387 


Per 
month. 


Recognized  markets  of  the  city. 

Market  in  the  Place  Duchesse  Anne,  an  open  space  300  feet  square  in  which  oonntrj 

produce  is  offered  f«»rii«le tax  per  square  meter. 

Market  in  the  Place  Bouffay.    Covered  pavilions  divided  into  four  equal  parts  two 
meters  each : 

Saturdays ...tax  per  squai-e  meter.. 

Sundays  and  other  days do... 

Fish  market.  La  Petite  Holland,  ooneiats  of  closed  stalls,  2  by  2  meters,  and  movable 
tables: 

For  the  former,  special  rates  not  to  exceed 

For  the  movable  tables: 

Saturdays per  linear  meter. 

HundavBHiid  other  days do... 

Market  de  Fel'tre  is  held  under  the  arcades  and  in  the  market  house: 

In  the  former per  square  meter. 

In  the  latter do... 

Tables  ft)r  batter  venders: 

Saturdays 

Sundays  and  other  days 

For  temporarv  t>ocnpation 

A  iM>rtion  of  this  market  is  appropriated  for  (Train;  each  sack  left  for  sale  or  on 

storage  pays  1  cent 

Washerwomen  nsini;  thi«  as  a  storage  place  pay  for  each  square  meter 

Other  authorized  occupants  pay  per  same  meter -^ 

Market  of  the  Place  Tniei«a('r 

Beef  and  oork  butchers  with  block  and  pnlley  : 

Saturdays 

Sundays 

Other  days 

Botter  and  poultry  under  cover: 

Saturdays 

Snndays  and  other  days 


Entrance  fees  to  the  markets. 

Beef  and  pork per  220  pounds. 

For  fractions  of  22  pounds 

For  rattle  otfered  for  sale  in  this  market: 

Beeves 

Cows  and  heifers 

Calves  

Sheep  and  goats 

For  weighing  a  calf 


Straw  market 

Straw  and  fodder  of  all  kinds  exposed  fur  sale per  square  meter. . 

Bales  of  the  same do — 

Other  markets  and  taxes. 

Market  in  the  Place  Rretagne: 

Old  ra^s  and  clothes,  rusty  iron  nails  and  tools,  etc: 

Spread  out  furaaie per  square  meter.. 

On  tables do 

Market  for  hides  is  held  provisionally  in  the  corn  market;  annual  subscription,  $10. 
Fairs  in  the  Place  Viarmes: 

Oxen.  c«w»,  horses,  and  mules  offered  for  sale each.. 

Heifers  and  donkeys do 

Shee|f  aud  goats do  .. 

Large  ho^yi do 

Small  pigs do 

General  rule  in  regard  to  the  approaches  to  the  market: 

Wheel-barrows  pay 

Handcarts 

Wagons  or  carts  drawn  by  one  horse 

Witnout  horse 


Special  taxes. 

On  goods  or  merchandise  carried  by  hand  or  in  a  basket,  dealers  standing  m  a  mar- 
ket or  selling  on  the  streets  must  pay  for— 

Babbits per  head.. 

Hares do 

Partridges do 

Woodcock , do 

Chickens  and  one  or  two  pigeons do.... 

Geese do 

Turkeys do 


138— No.  99 
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.20 
.02 

.15 
.10 
.05 
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.01 
.02 
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388     ,  REPORTS   ON   TAXATION. 

Taxes  for  j^laces  in  markets  and  public  atrecte— Continued. 


Special  toxM— Continued. 

On  goods  or  pierchandiso  carried  by  band  or  in  a  basket,  dealers  standing  in  a  mar- 
ket or  selling  on  the  streets  must  pay  for— 

Pheaaauts - per  head. 

Waterfowl -■ do... 

Large  came,  ataes,  etc do  .. 

NOTB.— I'hia  tax  is  exclusive  of  the  octroi. 

Women  selling  fish  and  vegetables  through  the  streets  pay each . . 

Hawkers  of  any  kind  of  merchandise do — , 

Each  cart  laden  with  hay,  straw,  wood,  or  any  kind  of  merchandise  standing  in  the  I 

street,  pays  for  the  standing  room , 

Flowers  offered  for  sale,  m  pots  or  bouquets,  in  the  streets per  souare  meter. . , 

Hoops  for  casks per  row  of  12  packets... 

Euch  table  or  case  containing  flowers  or  shrubs  and  put  up  by  permission  of  the  ' 

mayor  on  the  pavement  of  a  caf6  or  restaurant per  year,  #4.. 

JSeuches  before  caf6s,  restaurants,  and  hoteb  for  whatever  time  they  may  be  ocou- 

.    pied,  pay  for  each  year per  linear  meter,  $2.. 

Articles  of  every  kind  placed  on  the  public  streets,  pay  square  or  oubic  meter  ao- 

oording  to  their  kind 

Omnibuses,  stage-coaches,  carts,  and  cabs  of  all  kinds  standing  on  the  highways 

or  places  named  by  the  mayor " 

A  hoi'se,  donke^',  or  mule  standing  on  the  highways  or  places  named  by  the  mayor. 
Omnibuses,  stage-coaches,  loading  or  unloudiug  on  the  streets  —  pay  per  year  $1. . 

Supplementary  stages  belong^g  to  regular  lines  and  standing  incidentally 

Carriages: 

Two  horses per  year,  $5.. 

One  horse - peryear,  $4.. 

Livery-stable  cabs,  drawn  by  either  one  or  two  horses,  standing  by  permission  on 

the  public  streets peryear,  $3.. 

Moving-vans  standing  temporarily  on  the  public  streets 

Hand-carta  stationed  by  permission  on  the  street 

Carts  of  strangers  standing  by  pennisatoD  in  the  streeta per  square  meter. . 

Push-carts  or  hand-barrows  authoiized  to   stand  in   places  appointed   by  the 

mayor per  square  meter . . 

Horses,  carts,  carriages,  and  every  other  article  offered  for  sale  at  the  exchange  or 

in  the  public  streets each.. 

This  tariff  was  approved  by  the  prefect  on  the  19th  of  July,  1886. 


10.06 
.02 
.20 

.01 
.05 

.10 
.04 
.03 


Per 
month. 


.01! 


.05. 
.02 


.05 


.20 
.03 
.10 


Income  from  this  tax  for  1886. — From  the  budget  of  the  city  of  Kantes 
this  tax  yielded  $29,600. 

Service  vicinal,  or  parish  road  tax. — Every  male  citizen  Is  obliged  to 
work  three  days  upon  the  public  road  or  pay  the  tax,  90  cents.  The 
income  is  large. 

In  the  budget  of  the  city  for  1886  receipts  are  given  fh)m  these 
sources: 

Monicipal  tax  upon  dogs $4,600 

Abattoir  or  public  slaughter-house 24,900 

Tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  public  sales  offish  at  the  fish  market 7,000 

From  public  baths , 4,900 

From  places  in  the  fish  market 3,600 

And  numerous  small  sums  from  the  rent  of  chairs,  sale  of  fruit,  etc, 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

In  fact  everything  in  Kantes  but  the  air  breathed  is  taxed,  and  many 
of  these  taxes,  trifling  as  they  seem,  bear  heavily  upon  the  working 
class.  The  octroi  increases  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and,  except 
for  his  pay  as  a  day  laborer,  at  every  step  taken  to  gain  an  honest  living 
he  is  met  by  a  tax. 

Under  the  head  of  patentes,  one  of  the  few  direct  taxes,  the  professions 
pay  15  per  cent,  of  the  rent  of  their  dwellings.  A  lawyer  at  a  rental  of 
2,000  francs  pays  300  francs  tax,  which,  with  the  "centimes  addi- 
tionels^  and  other  additions  the  sum  is  increased  to  530  francs.  This 
is  no  serious  matter  for  a  physician  or  an  attorney,  but  a  barber  pays 
In  the  same  proportion,  and  with  him  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 
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The  eflfect  of  the  tax  upon  projecting  steps  is  seen  throughout  the 
city.  Nantes  abounds  in  small  but  comfortable  private  dwellings,  gen- 
erally two  stories  only,  placed  directly  on  the  lino  of  the  street  with 
the  lower  step  starting  from  that  line  and  running  up  inside  the  house. 
This,  with  an  extremely  narrow  entrance,  destroys  all  architectural  ef- 
fect, and  an  attractive  building  is  spoiled  to  avoid  paying  a  tax  on  out- 
side steps. 

Of  course  there  is  some  grumbling  at  what  to  us  seems  excessive  taxa- 
tion, but  the  people  generally  accept  it  as  a  necessity. 

H.  A.  Shackelford, 

U.  8.  Consul. 
Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Nantes,  June  10, 1887. 


TAXATION  IK  ROUEN,  FRANCE. 

REPOnr  OF  COXSUL   WILLIAMS. 
DIRECT    AND    INDIRECT    TAXES. 

The  direct  taxes  are  divided  this  present  year  very  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

In  the  cities:  •  Percent 

Government - 50 

Department ».-.  34 

The  commune , 9 

Unforeseen  expenses I 

In  the  country : 

Government - 46 

Department 2» 

The  commune '. „, 25 

Unforeseen  expenses 1 

The  "octroi "  tax  is  particularly  disagreeable,  and  the  very  sight  of  an 
octroi  barrier,  with  its  different  implements  for  probing  the  wagons, 
penetrating  boxes,  boring  casks,  measuring,  weighing,  tasting,  and  test- 
ing produci»-  subject  or  not  subject  to  the  tax,  opening  baskets,  and  even 
searching  pockets,  is  unpleasant.  They  have  and  exercise  the  right  to 
examine  all  travelers,  on  foot  or  mounted,  in  private  or  public  carriages, 
on  tram- ways  or  railroads.  A  long  line  of  wagons  can  be  seen  at  many 
hours  in  the  day  awaiting  their  turn  to  undergo  an  examination  and 
the  most  minute  adjustment  of  the  octroi  dues  upon  their  contents. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  feature ;  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  these  articles  strike,  they  decrease  the  buying  capacity  of 
the  wbrkman  and  consequently  diminish  his  capacity  for  work.  There 
is  no  more  duty  on  the  choice  morsels  of  meat  of  the  rich  man  than  the 
rough  meat  of  the  poor  man.  Bis  cider  pays  its  tribute,  and  the  com- 
mon wine  of  a  few  sous  per  bottle  is  taxed  as  much  as  the  choice  vintages 
of  Chambertin,  Mesigny,  Sauterne,  or  Chateau  Margaux.  The  expense 
of  collecting  this  tax  is  necessarily  great.  At  Amiens  it  is  11  per  cent. ; 
others  nearly  20  per  cent.  At  Eouen  it  is  17  per  cent.  The  reason  of 
this  excess  is  there  are  so  many  different  modes  of  entering  Eouen,  both 
by  land  and  water,  many  more  offices  and  officers  are  required. 

Chas.  p.  Williams, 

J7.  8.  Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rouen,  France,  May  19, 1887. 
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REPORTS    ON   TAXATION. 
General  statement  of  assessed  taxes. 


Dopartmenta. 


1873. 

Bare 

Nord 

Pa«<d«»  Calais  . . . 
SeiDe-lDf6rienre 
Somme 


1883. 

Bare 

Nord 

PaadeOalaiti ... 
Seine- lDf6rieure 
Somme  . ........ 


Real  estate. 


Personal 
taxes. 


Doors  and 
windows. 


Licenses. 


Tax  on 

fimt  no> 

ticetotax- 

payers. 


Francs.           Francs.          Francs.  Francs. 

6. 180,  745. 4«'  1,105, 434.  74   1.025,806.42  1,518,497.67 

10, 454, 143.  72   3, 446,  927. 86i  3, 34 1,  977. 71  10. 302, 60a  83 

1, 662. 693. 67'  1, 529, 14».  72     


6,815.048.87 
10.717,219.91 
6,343,036.69 


3.077,615.07  2.448,311.1 
1,424,611.88!  1,408,185.00 

!  I 

6,220,709.42  1.184,285.58  1,068,143.62 
12, 104. 652.  60  4, 651, 521. 48  4,  375, 872. 08 

7.509.451.51  2, 048,  54.').  08  1,896,470.16; 
11,  ?93. 390. 74;  3, 508. 296. 1 1   2, 794, 492. 221 

6,851,292.461  1.669,312.81    1,581,744.96 


2,957,557.87 


7,  236, 267. 04 
2,  £39, 420. 42 


Francs. 
13.886.45> 
24,460.95 
20, 066. 45 
16, 029. 75 
19,716.95 


TotiJ. 


Francs. 
9. 844, 400. 94 
27,570,loew57 
12, 964. 410. 58 
28,496,342.88 
li,734.97L93 


1,071,255.50  18.548.40  9,542,942.61 
9,772,292.851  27,098.95  30.931,437.96 
2,782,695.67120.561.66  14,257,714^97 
5,  729,  894. 97|  16. 606. 351  23, 342,  &79i  47 
2,058,874.88   19,707.05,  12,188.982.16 


Excise  revenue. 


Departments.         >    Beverages. 


1873. 

Euro 

Nord 

PatMleCalain ... 
Seine-Infericure 
Somme 

1883. 

Eure 

Nord 

PaA-do-Cnlais  . . . 
Si'inelnf6rieaie 
Sonimu 


Francs. 

4, 556. 175.  95 
18,  250,  698. 86 
10, 896,  075.  08 
15,  587, 427.  84 

3, 224, 241. 69 


5, 887. 315. 61 
23,371,531.29 
14,  021, 639.  36 
21, 430, 260.  79 
10,182,248.43 


Salt. 


Sagar. 


IVancs. 


116.40 


Francs. 

20,112.75 

14.791,082.77 

1,  297, 216. 24 

5, 814. 089. 68 

350. 486. 88 


2. 210. 00 

6,817,849.10 

16, 959. 12 

1,233.901.96 

791,  672. 88 


Matches. 


Francs. 
2,633.64 
258,174.47 
42, 523. 78 
40, 379. 62 
28, 384. 13 


1, 214  40 


Chickory. 


Francs. 
484.47 
3.607,749.61 
147, 505. 02 
10,153.78 
32,912.42 


Paper. 


Francs. 
227,487.87 
231,134.01 
487,028.93 
106,285.05 
171, 146. 91 


121, 160. 19 
567,023.70 
240,144.20 
211, 7«L  91 
75,108.00 


Departments. 


1873. 


Euro 

Nord 

Pasde-Calais 

St^ine-Inf6rieure . , 
Somme 


1883. 


Public  ve- 
hicles. 


Francs. 

31.  842. 39 
303,  898. 73 

68,340.48 
212,  573u  11 

58,  920. 19 


I 


Euro 27,744.72 

Nonl !  181,056.61 

PaH-do-(!alRi« |  279,038.14 

Seinc-Inferieur© i  155,007.28 

Somme 31,994.12 


Miscellane- 
ous. 


Francs. 

255, 089. 16 
2,369,138.89 

978, 877. 90 
1, 165, 824. 62 

769, 859. 03 


244, 828. 81 
1, 946, 735.  71 

795,689.16 
1,047,699.00 

643,354.54 


Tobacco. 


Gonpowder. 


Francs. 
3,455,033.01 
10, 173, 17a  12 
6, 572, 798. 10 
9,791,657.35 
3,780,475.94 


4, 294, 162. 74 
12, 842, 698. 37 

7.415,220.04 
12.145,378.46 

4,651,450.42 


Francs. 
79,352.65 
270,072.30 
297, 940. 65 
322,204.60 
110, 116. 06 


120, 607. 60 
108, 528. 15 
123, 161. 28 
1,475, 06a  16 
131,256.00 


To^aL 


Francs. 
8,628,212.39 
50,200.074.76 
20, 788. 300L  27 
33,110.508136 
13, 521, 641. 84 


10,723,850.96 
45.535.006.12 
28.761,730.04 
37,864,810l51 
17.124,290.07 
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])epartmenta. 


1874. 

Eur» 

Nord 

Pas-de-Colaia.. 
Seind-Inf6rieare 
Somme. ........ 


Annual  expenses. 


Maintenance. 


Construction. 


Labor and 
material. 


Frane$. 
497,879 

1, 013, 272 
619, 830 
557, 249 
159,553 


Labor and 


"»->••     "i^uTn-^:.",   Mo«ev 


Otborex 
peases. 


Franct.  < 
692,711  1 
1,795,J?35  , 
1,840,533  ! 
1, 1.54, 136 
1,390,661  I 


Francs. 

112.422  I 

400,046 

56,343 

44,904 

91.843  I 


Franc*. 

493, 518 

4.  6i4.  504 

1, 191.  856 

579,  783 

446.553 


Total,  1874. 


I 


Francn.  \ 
225.687  I 
713,074  I 
924.  18H 
495.  962 
262.  525 


Franc*. 
2, 022, 217 
8, 555,131 
4. 132. 759 
2, 892, 0.36 
2, 350, 935 


Total,  1883. 


Francs. 
2, 320. 168. 02 
7, 921, 750. 06 
5,183,033.41 
3.744.360.92 
2,926,341.83 


Departments. 


1874. 

Eure 

Noni 

Pasde-Calais 

Seine- Inf6riearo 

Somme 


Annual  resources. 


Com- 
muned 


Grants 

and  par- 

ticular 

gifts. 


Subsidies 
ftom  de- 
partments 
and  the 
state. 


Francs. 

Francs. 

1,356.612 

12,073 

5.772,826 

317, 525 

2.600.860 

303, 315 

1,825,515 

34,770 

1, 653, 742 

149,113 

Francs. 

606.700 
2, 529,  700 
1,241,907 
1, 049, 587 

569,898 


Total  re- 
sources. 


Francs. 
1. 975. 385 
8,620,111 
4, 046, 088 
2, 909, 872 
2, 37-2, 753 


Work  done  in  1874. 


Extent  cared 
for  by  state. 


Main-      New 
tenance.  roads. 


Kilos.     KUos. 
106  1 


241 
255 
129 
76 


*g2 


Kilos. 

5 

148 

56 

34 

19 


Bureau  of  charities. 


No. 
offices. 

No.  in- 
dividuals 
helped. 

Receipts. 

Departments. 

Net  reve- 
nue of 
offices. 

Ordinary 

and 
extraordi- 
nary tax  on 
communes. 

Francs. 
36,305 
729,467 
2.'>4, 582 
478, 474 
144, 847 

32,698 

1,131,296 

320.  774 

451, 995 

190,663 

Receipts 
arising  from 

public 
and  private 

charity. 

Other 
receipts. 

TotaL 

1875. 
£iire 

175 
637 
592 
389 
821 

199 
640 
600 
390 
383 

3,876 
217, 891 
67,288 
36.763 
21,013 

4,660 

244,735 

70,892 

31, 141 

17, 679 

FruTics. 
86,468 

2,383,259 
771.  027 
203.298 
360,569 

101. 209 
3,045.225 
884,482 
254.501 
411,880 

Francs.          Francs.       Francs. 

83  984             1.38.719          !UK  J.7A 

Kord   

233,455       1,443.699 
75,  836          380,  443 

421. 103           238, 247 
69, 886           215, 301 

87, 839          226, 814 
243.  803       1,  464,  824 
137.572           647,621 
366,683           314,110 

57  317          ^^^  f^^^ 

4. 789.  880 

1,481.888 

1. 341, 122 

790,603 

448.560 
5,885,148 
1  990  449 

Paa-de-Palais 

Seioe-Inf6rieure 

Somme 

18S3. 
Eure 

Nord 

Pas-de-Calais  

Seine-Inf6rienre 

Somme , 

1.387.289 
942,375 
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REPORTS   ON  TAXATION. 
Bureau  ofckaritiea — Cod  tinned. 


DepartmdDts. 


Expenses. 


1875. 

Enpft 

Noitl 

PaH-do-Calais 

Snine-Iur^rieure  .. 
Soiurae 

1883. 

Kiire 

Nord 

PflB  (Ie-CalH{8  .  . . . 
Seiue-Inf^rieure  .. 
Soniiue 


Expense 
of  adminis- 
tration. 


Francs. 

24,733 
394. 248 
210, 949 

78.  379 
100. 708 


44,725 
844,976 
280,  594 
131, 089 
145, 167 


Relief  in 
Icind. 


Franet. 
157. 076 

2,  205, 620 
727. 067 
924,920 
364,861 


204.165 

2.532,925 

1, 005, 698 

926,034 

431, 811 


Relief  in 
money. 


Francs. 

9.976 

459. 45^ 

71,346 

39. 013 

50,100 


27,457 
578,280 
193, 652 
66,234 
82,525 


Total 


Francs. 

191, 788 
8. 059. 322 
1. 009. 362 
1, 042. 312 

675,678 


276,346 
3,966,181 
1,480,944 
1,123,366 

609,503 


Investments. 


Reales- 
Ute. 


Francs. 
4,246 
54,598 
41.750 
19.770 

214,880 


1.800 
80.491 


877 
4,346 


BoDda. 


Francs. 

50.100 
301,872 

60,801 
252,986 
387,846 


222,525 
849,773 
76,703 
53,  «n 
93,158 


Special  taxes  in  addition  to  direct  taxes. 


Departmcnta 


1873. 

Eure 

Nonl 

PaA-de-Crilais  . . . 
Seine- In  r^rieure 
Sorame 

1886. 

Euro 

Nord 

l*aA-de-Calais . . . 
Seine- rnf^rieare 
Somme 


Annual 
taxes  on 
estates. 


Rents  of 
mines. 


Verifica- 

tion  of 

weights 

and  meas- 


Francs.      Francs.      Francs. 

24,90«.«5 15,649.46 

105,  317. 28  309, 206. 12 120, 766. 16 


Tax 

on  drug- 
gists. 


74,  2J2.  09  au7. 196. 17 

94.671.73 

89,022.72    


32. 619. 17 
214. 531.  5U  232. 614. 97 

90. 099. 70;689, 540. 56 
149,  092.  54 

99, 388. 19 


3.'>,  445.  78 
42.  436.  00 


Horses 

and 

carriages. 


Francs. 

8.072.00 
22. 986. 00 
10. 080  00 

5.274.00 


32,868.8212,540.00 


Francs. 
182.413.05 
342. 424.  b2 
161,  591.  07 
340,887.67 
213,897.96 


,993.87   6,458.00  215,687.73 
291, 024. 90  27, 964. 00  350. 616.  (Kl 


Billiards. 


Clubs, 
socie- 
ties, etc 


Francs.    Francs. 

7.728.00  6,980.70 
29. 935. 40  87. 031. 36 
11,319.15 
20.894.05 


TotaL 


19,446.05 


Francs. 

246,632.46 

1,077,066.84 

14,38106|    614,286.92 

37,839.22:    542,002.07 

11,249.50     379,02Si.l4 


8, 639. 4f»;  3, 821. 50     361. 119. 67 
35.  257. 20  58, 010. 69  1, 210, 019. 32 
103, 526. 88  It  378. 00  183, 326.  23  14, 974. 25 11, 179. 74  1, 104. 025. 45 
131,971.70,  5,780.00  343.208.85  22.270.55  26.642.64     678,972.28 
82. 565. 72  14, 610. 00  220, 716. 95  20, 820. 50|  8, 37&  30     446, 539. 66 


Resources  and  expenses  for  primary  instruction. 


Resources  fh>m  obligatory  taxes. 


Departments. 


Gifts  and 
legacies. 


18a2-'83. 


Eure 

Nord 

Ptts-de-Calais 
Seine-lDf6rieure  . 


Francs. 
8,863.50 


8, 732. 92 
36,456.00 


Product  of  4- 
centime  tax 
on  commune- 


Grants  of  de- 
partments. 


Francs. 
197, 715. 60 
443,346.92 
249, 256. 72 
318,819.75 


Somme i      235,383.13 


Francs. 
151, 836. 20 
313,600.00 
203, 746. 13 
201,294.11 
143, 715. 35 


Gmnta 
of  the  sUte. 


Francs. 
521, 429. 08 
2, 801. 074. 18 
1.442,243.04 
1.267,969.00 
1,869,306.80 
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Besowr^u  aiid  acpensea  for  primary  instruction — Continued. 


1 

Besonrces  applicable  to  bnildingB  and  printing. 

Supplemental  appropri- 
ation voted  by  com- 
munes. 

TotAl 
reaourcea. 

One-flfth 
of    commu- 
nal reve- 
nues. 

Grant*  of 
the  sute. 

Total. 

For  excess 
of  4  cen- 
times aud 
ordinary 
revenue. 

From  op. 
tional    cen- 
time tax  or 

extraordi- 
nary. 

1882-'83. 
Eore 

Francs. 

879,844.44 
8,058,021.10 
1,903,978.36 
1, 814, 658. 95 
1,748,405.28 

Francs. 

8,682.00 

802.00 

11,060.00 

9, 191. 60 
35.548.51 

Francs. 
7, 823. 00 
6, 371. 00 
430.00 

27, 142. 00 
9,126.00 

Francs. 
11, 605. 00 
6, 673.  00 
11, 490. 00 
36,834.00 
44,669.51 

Francs. 

F^ncs. 

166. 510. 32 
65, 030. 49 

459,851.28 

PM^CalAls 

86ine-Inf6rieai« 

"253,"  828.*  62 

SOniniO  •••■••««WT--riT^r-n-- 

80.674.01 

60,096.28 

Number  of  octrois — Population  subject  to  octrois  in  each  department. 


Departments. 


1876. 
Euro 

Kord 

Pas^de-Calais... 
Seine-In  fdrieure 
Somme 

1886. 

Bare 

Nord 

PMMle-CalAis... 
8eine>Inf6rienre 
Somme 


Popnla* 
tion  sub- 
ject to 
octroi. 


83,671 
693, 352 
197,760 

58,498 
100,399 


74.628 
775,030 
239, 733 
353,507 
112, 196 


Cost  of 
collec- 
tion. 


Francs. 
96.920 
846,842 
266.197 
104, 477 
18:j,273 


108,875 
1,225,385 
354,615 
982,582 
243,766 


Net  pro- 
ceeds. 


Quantity. 


Francs. 

586,254 
8,509.584 
2, 152, 230 

862,181 
1, 237, 133 


674, 970 

10. 356,  561 

3, 386,  024 

7. 626, 914 

1, 635,  719 


Wine  in  barrels  and  Cider,  perry,  and 
bottles.  I    minertU  waters. 


Hectors. 

40, 377 
147. 612 

50,751 
136. 638 

45, 266 


39, 210 
136. 715 

57.  289 
139. 103 

45,960 


S^^^L<i'--^^y 


Francs.  ! 
47,678  I 
836,410  I 
153,232  ( 
175, 730 
167,214 


41,339 
790, 771 
162.840 
617.  507 
174,468 


Hecto's. 

164.911 

6,818 

6.112 

6,366 

34,269 


185.026 
4,251 

13. 124 
356. 0U3 

33,082 


Octroi 
charges. 


Departments. 


1875. 

Bare 

Nord 

Pas-de-Calais. 
Seine-  Inffirieure 
Somme 

1886. 

Bare 

Nord 

Pae-de-Calais 
Seine-Inf6rieure 
Somme 


Other 
liquids. 


10,336 
43,127 
25,990 
78,868 
18.185 


65.392  !  37,869 
903,287  '4,397,000 
317,930  11.012,537 
1,700,914  45],'6t2 
254. 220       187, 016 


Food. 

FueL 

Francs. 
275,850 
2,269,984 
714.894 
843, 189 
487,826 

Francs. 
97,631 
830, 523 
370,511 
147, 191 
135,137 

311, 722 
2, 523,  762 

938.400 
2,  258. 191 

582,835 

117,3.52 
1, 077,  893 

590.696 
1. 191.  934 

240,848 

Forage. 


Francs. 

45,359 
374,434 

63,495 
118, 191 

88,660 


51,223 
513,  093 
112,811 
593.663 
150,884 


Building      ^.l*' 

materiir.    *^^. 
neous. 


Francs. 
72, 2,59 
1. 043, 440 
173. 963 
87,390 
139,632 


Francs. 
2, 160 

,125.416 
24,084 
5.039 
6,811 


79,347  ,  7,335 
1, 309. 191     63,  275 

5.>5,  995  48. 323 
1.329,335  ,141,880 

244,561       7,420 


Francs. 

69,686 
6,782 
5,261 
8,808 

83.405 


75,437 
3,755 
10,097 
335, 143 
35.790 


Sum 
total  col- 
lected. 


Francs. 

683,793 
9, 327, 169 
2, 418, 477 

966,658 
1,420,411 


786, 512 
11,  rm,  945 
3, 740. 638 
8,610.209 
1, 878. 032 
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REPORTS    ON   TAXATION. 
Financial  condiHon  of  cities  of  more  than  UO.OOO  inhabitants. 


Namea  of  citiea. 


Lilie. 
Booen . . . 

Roubaix  . 


1878. 


AraieuH 

TourcoiDg 

BoaIo)irno.8nr-Mer  . . . 

Dnnkei-que 

Doaai 

Calais 


Elbeuf . . 


Dieppe . 


1885. 


Popala- 
tion. 


Lille 

Rouen  

Koubaix 

Araieos 

Tourcoing ._. 

Boolojrne-snr-Mer  ...] 

Dunkerqae 

Doual 

Calais 

Elbeuf 

Dieppe 


162,  755 
104,902 

83,661 

66,896 
4».6;t4 
40. 075 
35. 071 
26.099 
25,583 

22,213 


20,333 


178,144 
105, 906 
91,  757 
74,  170 
51,  895 
44,842 
37,328 
20, 177 
33,290 
23,152 
22,003 


Area. 


Annaiil 
revenue. 


Hectares. '     Franc*. 
1,  566  ;    4,  6.i2,  738 

1, 814       3, 946, 625 


1,275 

5,005 
1,509 
776 
247 
1,674 
2,696 

1,570 


2,110 

1.8i4 

1,275 

5,005 

1,509 

776 

247 

1.674 

2,696 

1,570 

5:i5 


2, 076, 980 

1,512,095 
8j^,  154 

1,  296.  524 
K15,  8U 
6K3. 038 
390.060 


438,675 


705, 730 


5,923,172 

4. 330.  311 

2, 776.  561 

2.071.836 

2, 136,  252 

1. 474,  550 

1,319,4;J7 

703, 22 1 

894.  369 

503, 970 

800,978 


Amount  of 

Cent 
and 

centime 

tax. 

Total 

num- 

ber. 

25,381.46 

27 

23. 191. 42 

40 

10, 651. 07 

37 

11, 394.  84 

31 

1,112.00 

45 

5,507.03 

25 

4, 179.  23 

24 

3,410.47 

25 

2,654.47 

9 

5, 170. 49 

58 

2,612.03 

41 

28,505.60 

30 

23, 331.  00 

40 

11,969.00 

35 

11.  876.  00 

36 

6, 322. 00 

38 

5,761.00 

33 

4, 321.  00 

32 

3,  548. 00 

30 

4, 329. 00 

16 

4. 618. 00 

53 

2, 838.  yO 

40 

Centime  tax,  ordinary 
and  extraurdinarj. 


whl^ch  '  I>"ration 
^G«x  of  time  of 
tr^or    l^'itraor- 

dinary.    ^'""^^y- 


Re  venae 

of 
bareaa  of 
charities. 


{15  1894 ) 

5  ,  1882  1 

12  I  1880  f 

10  I  1891 J 


520 


1878 

1883? 

18d0  5 

lh80( 

1883  5 

1921 

1888 

1883 

1873 

1881 

1881 

1894 

1882 

1880 

1891 

1880? 

1878  5 


20 
27 
20 
20 
20 
18 





20 

14 
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FrancM, 
611.901 

17,915 

120,418 

127,702 
84,70« 
62.767 
36.406 
67, 275 
27,360 

7,905 


430 


613, 924 
269,894 
176. 2.-^ 
81,366 
142, 491 
88,000 
83,280 
74.07© 
74,494 
94,029 
44,220 


City  of  Rouen,  France. 
TEAR  1886. 


Population 100,091 

Floating  population 7, 072 

Total .'..  107,163 

Amount  of  assessed  taxes,  collected 

by  the  state :  Franca. 

Real  estate 766, 160.00 

Doors  and  windows 349,623.00 

Personal  and  chattels 397, 279. 00 

Licenses 764, 067. 79 

Total 2,277.129.70 

Ordinary  receipts : 

Result  of  taxes  and  fines 42,650.00 

Resolt  of  communal  property . .  103, 512.  93 

Rem» 19,437.54 

Oftroi.  abbattoirs,  etc 3,  778, 977.  71 

Bill  posting. lOO.OuO.OO 

Highways 61.792. 11 

Schools..   105.833.01 

Various  sources 164,  701. 00 

Total  ordinary  receipts 4, 755,  903. 31 

Total  extraordinary  receipts.  1,  701. 148. 00 

Total  general  receipts 6, 457,  052. 32 

Assessed  taxes  as  above 2. 227, 129. 79 


Less  one-tenth   of   nnsosHed    taxes 
collected  by  the  stat^i  refunded  . . 


a  684. 182.  11 
222,  712.  97 


Amount  of  taxes  paid 8, 461, 469. 14 


.    X.     ,.  Francs. 

Amount  of  ordinary  expenses  : 

Adraiuistratiun,  police,  octroi.       • 

abbattoirs.  markets,  etc 1. 199, 758. 70 

Mainteoaucu  of  property,  henlih, 

highways  ami  water  servioo, 

cemtitt)iios,   gardens,  aud 

squau's         :..        837,784.65 

Fire  nnd  military  and  veterans.  87, 346. 00 

Public  charities 821.5T2.25 

Fiue  arts  and  public  instruc- 

tion    908,840.14 

Churches 9,000.00 

Various  expenses    18, 213. 04 

Pensions  and  assistance 167. 916. 27 

Ffiies  and  public  ceremonies  . .  25, 000. 00 

Total  ordinary  expenses 4,071,631.05 


Amount  of  extraordinary  expenses : 
Printing,  work  on   muTs,  tele- 
phone,  post,  and  t<?legraph, 
and  new  school  building:* 2, 386, 021. 27 

Total 6,467,052  32 

Debt  of  the  city,  due  from   1887  to 
1*<95 46,374.685.98 

Of  which  2.257.834  9f{  in  due  in  1837.  This  is 
provided  for  a.s  follows:  Tax  of  25  centime  .per 
100  fi-ancs  ;  extra  tax  on  alcohol ;  one-tenth  of  oc- 
troi receipts ;  balance  from  ordinary  revenue. 
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City  of  Rouen,  France — Continued. 


YEAR  1886— CoDUnued. 


Property  belonidng  ta  the  city  of 
Bonen:*  / 

Barracks 

Station  hoQMS 

Octroi  offices 

Yarioas 

Schools 

Infknts'  homes 

Sciontiflc    establishments    and 

maseoms 

Timber  yards  and  docks 

Markets 


Francs. 

],91K,180.U0 

67.000.00 

91. 5U0.  00 

7, 048, 000. 00 

3.  739. 2::5. 00 

508,735.00 

2, 8.M),  (m.  00 

801,500.00 

2,480.000.00 


Property  belonj^ins  to  the  city  of 

RiiQt^n— contioued.  f'rancs. 

Water  supply 386,500.00 

Communal  buildings 2,122,500.00 

Tublic  gardens 1,717,400.00 

Cemeteries  (10) 1, 0.17, 100. 00 

Rectoriesdl) 280,000.00 

Churches  (U) 8,684,735.00 

News  stands,   and  booths   for 

guardians  of  parks,  etc 38,000.00 

Total 88,830,W5.00 


City  qf  Dunkerque,  France. 
YBAR  1886. 


Popnlation 

Onlinary  receipts; 

Communal  centime  tax 

Octroi,  markets,  abbatcoirs,  etc. 
Legacies,  donations,  funerals, 
etc 

Total  ordinary  receipts 


34, 790.  CO    Extraordinary  receipts 
tin 


Francs. 

49.4.'»5.K0 

1,241,850.00  I 


65,274.00 
1, 356?579. 80 


Franks. 

A dditional  centime  tax 95. 934. 21 

Divers  sources 52,768.00 

Trsfflc  of  the  port 9,250,000.00 

Total  extraordinary  receipts.    9. 398. 702. 21 

I  Ordinary  receipts 1,356,579.80 

Extraordinary  receipts 9, 398. 702. 21 

Total  general  receipts 10, 755, 282. 01 


YEAK  1887. 


Popnlation ■. 

Ordinary  expenses: 

Administration,  police,  octroi. . 

Care  of  communal  property, 
health,  safety,  roaas,  water 
service,  etc 

Barracks  for  military 

Charities,  pensions,  etc 

Pnblic  instruction,  fine  arts, 
museums,  etct 

Churches 

Public  f6tes 


35,071.00 


Francs. 
551, 479. 22 


252, 898. 00 

8,400.00 

156, 438. 00 

304. 004. 06 
3.800.00 
17.  000. 00 


Extraordinary  expenses : 

Additional  for  salaries 

New  roads  and  buildings 

Repayment  of  loans  ^r  com- 
munal work  

Additional  for  charities  

For  works  for  improving  the 
port 

Total  extraordinary  expenses.    9, 401, 382.  ?9 

Ordinary  expenses 

Extraordinary  expenses 


Francs. 
17, 405. 00 
92, 700. 00 

87.556.00 
13,721.29 

9, 250, 000. 00 


1, 293,  819. 28 
9,461.382.29 


Total  ordinary  expenses ^  1, 293, 819. 28 


Total  general  expenses. 10, 755, 201 .  57 


*AmonK  the  buildings  belon>!ing  to  the  commune  is  the  opera  house,  valued  at  2,800.000  francs.  A 
bonnty  of  190.000  francs  was  siven  by  the  city  for  the  maintenance  of  opera  in  1886.  Among  the 
churches,  the  beautiful  one  of  St'Ouen.  valued  at  3,600,000  francs. 

t  Included  In  the  appropriation  for  fine  arts  appears  that  of  22.000  francs  to  assist  the  theater. 


TAXATION  nr  THE  CITT  OF  MARSEILLES  AND  ITS  DEPABTHENT. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MASON. 

The  federal  assembly  of  Frauce,  at  each  aunual  session,  enacts  what 
is  known  as  the  budget,  or  law  of  finance,  which  estimates  and  makes 
provision  for  all  expenses  of  the  national  Government.  In  addition  to 
these  national  revenues,  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  several  departmental  and  municipal  governments,  and  the 
system  by  which  all  the  various  forms  of  taxation  are  adapted  to  these 
three  branches  of  administration,  and  the  aggregate  burden  adjusted 
to  the  means  of  all  classes  of  taxpayers  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  ingenious  that  has  ever  been  devised. 

Under  this  system  taxes  are  divided  into  three  general  categories, 
viz,  direct,  assimilated,  and  indirect  contributions,  as  follows : 

The  direct  contributions— so  called  because  they  are  paid  by  the  cit- 
izen directly  to  the  representatives  of  the  Government — are  four  in 
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number,  viz,  taxes  on  real  estate,  taxes  personal  and  on  rents,  taxes 
on  windows  and  doors,  aud  business  licenses.   , 

The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  these  four  sources  is  esti- 
mated, aud  fixed  by  the  budget  of  each  year,  and  forms  what  is  termed 
the  principal,  upon  which  is  based  the  second  or  flexible  element  of  the 
direct  contributious  known  as  "additional  centimes,"  which  will  be 
hereinafter  described. 

The  second  group,  called  assimilated  taxes,  includes  principally 
Government  royalties  on  mines,  taxes  on  clubs  and  societies,  fees  for 
official  inspections  of  certain  classes  of  retail  merchants,  and  verificatioa 
of  weights  and  measures,  taxes  on  horses,  carriages,  and  dogs,  licenses 
to  sportsmen,  revenue  stamps  on  drafts,  checks,  and  receipts,  and  a  large 
group  of  special  imposts  known  as  *'  Droits  WEnregistrementj^  or  fixed 
taxes,  upon  all  legal  and  commercial  documents  aud  processes.  So  far 
does  this  branch  of  the  system  extend  that  every  railway  baggage- 
check  and  every  passage  ticket  costing  more  than  $2,  pays  a  tax  of 
2  cents  to  the  national  treasury. 

The  indir€}ct  contributions  include  all  the  duties  on  imports;  the 
r6gie,  a  special  system  of  taxation,  applied  to  wines,  alcohol,  liqueurs, 
and  tobacco,  also  to  playing  cards,  salt,  stearic  candles,  mineral  oils, 
etc. 

Taking  these  divisions  of  the  subject  in  their  natural  order,  we  return 
to  the  direct  contributions. 

THE  DIRECT  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Taxes  on  real  estate  {impot  fonder). — These  are  imposed  upon  all  lands 
and  buildings  not  specially  exempt  by  law,  and  are  based  upon  the  av- 
erage productiveness  of  the  property  "in  rents  or  produce  during  a  series 
of  years,  less  the  cost  of  maintenance,  ordinary  repairs,  and  cultivation. 
For  this  purpose  lands  are  divided  into  five  and  buildings  into  ten  cate- 
gories, according  to  their  comparative  values,  uses,  and  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  communes  in  which  they  are  located. 

Buildings  are  taxed  only  from  the  third  year  after  their  construction, 
and  in  case  of  vineyards  one  fifteenth  of  their  value  is  exempted  to  oflf- 
set  the  gradual  perishing  of  the  vines  and  the  cost  of  their  necessary 
replacement.  Taxable  valuations  on  real  estate  are  fixed  by  official  as- 
sessors aided  by  committees  of  citizen  appraisers,  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

Tojces  on  person  and  rents  (personnelU  mobilise). — This,  the  second  of 
the  direct  contributions,  includes  two  elements :  first,  a  capitation  or 
poll  tax  of  from  30  to  85  cents  upon  all  citizens  of  either  sex  who  have 
an  occupation  and  enjoy  civil  rights  in  France,  f  n  some  cities  and 
towns  which  have  the  octroi  system  the  poll-taxes  are  suppressed,  and 
an  equivalent  amount  is  paid  collectively  by  the  municipality  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  octroi.  This  capitation  tax  alone,  of  all  the  direct  con- 
tributious, is  not  subject  to  increjise  by  the  levying  of  additional  cen- 
times. 

The  secoad  element,  "  raobiliere,''  or  tax  on  rents,  is  a  direct  annual 
levy  of  a  fixed  percentage  upon  the  rental  paid  for  all  furnished  apart- 
ments or  dwellings  except  those  occupied  by  officers  of  the  army  or 
other  public  officials  or  other  persons  exempt  by  law. 

The  national  budget  of  each  year  specifies  the  sum  that  shall  be 
raised  from  this  tax  in  each  department.  The  council  general  appor- 
tions this  sum  among  the  several  communes,  according  to  their  popa. 
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• 
lation  and  wealth.  In  each  commune  a  commission  (composed  in  Mar- 
seilles of  the  mayor,  deputy  mayor,  ten  tax-payers,  and  the  city  con- 
troller) ascertains  the  number  of  persons  under  their  jurisdiction  sub- 
ject to  this  tax  and  fixes  the  rate  per  cent,  to  be  imposed  upon  renta 
in  order  to  obtain  the  prescribed  revenne.  In  Marseilles  the  fixed  rate 
for  1886  was  19.78  percent,  and  this  contribution  is  alwjiys  subject  to 
further  increase  by  additional  centimes.  In  cases  of  tax-payers  wbo 
live  in  their  own  houses,  the  commission  estimates  the  rentable  value 
of  the  premises  and  the  tax  is  assessed  thereon.  Of  the  entire  sum 
collected  by  this  tax  in  Marseilles  50  per  cent,  goes  to  the  national  treas- 
ury, 30  per  cent,  to  that  of  the  department,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
city. 

Taxes  on  doors  and  windows. — Under  this  class  are  included  fixed 
taxes  imposed  on  each  exterior  door  and  window  in  any  building  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  or  for  purposes  of  business. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  impost,  buildings  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
according  to  the  population  of  the  commune  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  more  populous  the  commune  the  higher  the  rate  of  taxation. 

Marseilles,  a  city  of  the  first  class,  is  subject  to  the  maximum  rate, 
which,  by  the  tariff,  is  as  follows : 

For  bnildingH  with — 

Oue  opening |0.20 

Two  openings 30 

Three  openings 90 

Foar  openings 1.28 

Five  opening 1.70 

For  balldings  with  six  or  more  windows  and  doors  the  rate  is : 

Each  large  double  entrance  (porte  coch^re) 3.75 

Each  single  door  and  window  of  first,  second,  and  third  stories 36 

Each  window  of  fourth  or  higher  stories 15 

These  are  the  fixed  rates  which  are  subject  to  increase  by  the  per- 
centage of  additional  centimes  imposed  for  any  specified  year  upon  this 
contribution. 

The  fourth  arjd  most  important  class  of  direct  contributions  is  that 
of  business  licenses  (patentes).  This  tax  was  established  as  long  ago 
as  1791,  but  the  law  has  since  undergone  numerous  important  modifi- 
cations, the  last  of  whi^h  dates  from  18S5. 

Under  the  present  act  all  persons,  native  or  alien,  who  exercise  in 
France  any  independent  commercial  or  industrial  avocation  or  liberal 
profession  are  subject  to  a  yearly  license  tax  for  themselves  and  their 
employ6s,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  divided  into  four  schedules, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  viz :  (A)  Retail  merchants  and 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants  and  arUsans  who  employ  workmen  ;  (B) 
Bankers^  brokers,  and  n6gociants,  i.  e.,  wholesale  traders,  importers,  and 
exporters;  (0)  Manufacturers ;  (D)  Liberal  professions,  viz,  lawyers, 
physicians,  etc. 

Agriculturists  are  not  subject  to  the  license  tax  so  long  as  their  bus- 
ness  is  confined  to  the  raising  and  selling  of  their  own  produce.  The 
other  exemptions  are  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers  who  sell  only 
the  oroducts  of  their  art,  editors  of  periodicals,  professors  of  sciouco 
and  etters,  lishermen,  captains  of  merchant  vessels  in  which  they  own 
no  interest,  treet  peddlers,  and  artisans  who  work  at  home  unassisted 
by  hired  workmen  or  apprentices.  Commercial  travelers  who  sell  by 
sample  are  likewise  exempt  if  they  are  of  French  nationality,  bat  those 
of  foreign  citizenship  are  assessed  the  same  license  as  French  salesmen 
are  compelled  to  pay  in  their  respective  countries.    This  ranges  from 
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$4  per  annum  in  Belgium  to  $42  in  Denmark,  $23  in  Spain,  and  $130 
in  Sweden. 

Schedule  A  in  the  above  classification  is  the  most  important  and 
complicated  of  the  four  divisions  under  the  license  law.  Under  this 
head  are  classed  retail  merchants  and  artisans  who  employ  workmen 
(and  who  are  classified  entirely  apart  from  the  manufacturers  in  Sched- 
ule C).  Tax-payers  under  Schedule  A  are  divided  into  eight  subclasses 
accordiuf?  to  the  nature  and  supposed  lucrativeness  of  their  business. 
These  subclasses  are  again  divided  into  nine  categories,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  commune  in  which  the  licentiate  is  located. 

Thus,  a  merchant  (subclass  No.  1)  pays  in  Paris  a  fixed  license  tax 
of  400  francs;  in  Marseilles,  300;  in  Toulon,  240;  and  so  on  down  to 
35  francs  in  a  commune  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 

A  coal  dealer  (subclass  No.  5)  would  pay  in  the  same  cities  50,  40, 
30,  and  7  francs,  respectively,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


Class  1. 

Class  2. 

Glass  3. 

Class  4. 

Class  5. 

Class  6. 

Class  7. 

Franci. 

Francs. 

Franet. 

FfcincM. 

Francs, 

Francs. 

Francs. 

400 

200 

140 

75 

50 

40 

20 

300 

150 

100 

75 

50 

40 

20 

240 

120 

80 

60 

40 

82 

16 

180 

00 

60 

45 

30 

24 

12 

120 

00 

40 

30 

26 

16 

8 

80 

45 

30 

25 

16 

10 

8 

60 

40 

25 

20 

12 

8 

5 

45 

30 

22 

15 

9 

6 

4 

as 

25 

18 

12 

7 

4 

3 

Class  8. 


In  Paris 

In  commanes  of— - 
More  than  100.000 
50.000  to  100.000... 
30,000  to  50.000.... 
20.000  to  30,000.... 
10,000  to  20,000.... 
5,000  to  10.000 

aiooo  to  6,000 

2,>)00  and  less 


Franes. 
12 

12 
10 

8 

« 
5 
4 
3 
2 


All  this  relates  to  the  fixed  element  of  the  license  tax,  which  is  im- 
posed equally  upon  all  persons  exercising  their  avocations  under  the 
same  conditions. 

But  licentiates  in  all  four  schedules  are  subject  to  another  tribute 
called  the  "  proportional  tax."  This  is  a  specilQied  percentage  on  the 
rentable  value,  first,  of  the  tax-payer's  residence;  secondly,  on  that  of 
the  buildings  or  property  occupied  by  his  business. 

This  proportional  tax  is  as  follows:  For  taxpayers  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes  under  Schedule  A,  5  per  cent,  of  the  rentable  value  of 
their  residence,  and  2J  per  cent,  of  the  rentable  value  of  their  business 
premises.  For  subclasses  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  same  schedule,  the  propor- 
tional tax  is  3  per  cent,  of  residence  rents  and  2  per  cent,  of  business 
rents. 

Under  Schedule  B  rbankers  and  brokers)  the  proportional  tax  is  10 
per  cent,  of  the  rentable  values  of  both  residence  and  business  prop- 
erty. 

Manufacturers  under  Schedule  C  are  divided  into  five  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature,  extent,  and  profit  of  their  business,  and  are  assessed 
as  proportional  tax  to  4,  3,  2,  or  1  per  cent,  of  their  rents  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  this  proportional  tax  manufacturers  pay  certain  axed 
taxes  on  their  equipment,  or  on  the  workmen  employed,  or  both; 
bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants  pay  fixed  taxes  varying  from  5  to  50 
francs  on  each  clerk  or  employ^  in  excess  of  the  number  of  five. 

Tax-payers  exercising  liberal  professions  (under  Schedule  D)  are  only 
subject  to  a  proportional  tax  of  one-fifteenth  of  the  rent  paid  for  their 
residence  and  office. 

Such  are  the  fixed  and  proportional  taxes  as  derived  from  the  four 
direct  contributions. 
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Exolusive  of  the  additional  centimes  which  were  added  more  or  less 
to  the  principal  of  each  direct  contribution,  the  amoant  of  fixed  revenue 
which  was  collected  in  Marseilles  during  1886  from  each  of  these  four 
sources  was : 

Fr&nos. 

Taxes  on  real  estate 1,540,270 

PersoDal  and  taxes  on  rents 1,182,708 

Doors  and  windows 763,445 

Business  licenses 2,308,508 

Total 5,794,931 

But  the  revenues  raised  by  this  method,  even  when  supplemented  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  various  assimilated  and  indirect  contributions,  have 
long  been  found  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government.  To 
increase  the  product  of  the  direct  contributions  by  a  flexible  system 
that  may  at  any  time  be  adjusted  to  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
nebessities  of  the  state,  there  has  been  devised  the  system  known  as 
^^  additional  centimes,"  the  operation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

When  the  state  requires  an  additional  sum  of  money  for  any  stated 
purpose  it  is  provided  in  the  budget  that  a  certain  numt)er  of  centimes 
shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  one,  two,  three,  or  all  four  of  the  di- 
rect contributions.  If  a  department  or  a  municipality  has  any  new  or 
special  need  of  money  for  the  construction  of,  say,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce or  an  asylum,  it  may  proceed  in  precisely  the  same  way,  except, 
that  the  edict  of  the  municipal  or  departmental  council  levying  such 
additional  centimes  requires  approval  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 

Thus,  in  1886,  when  the  principal  of  the  four  direct  contTibutious  in 
Marseilles  was  5,794,991  francs,  the  addition  of  5  centimes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  communal  roads  yielded  5  per  cent,  of  that  sum,  or  289,750 
francs.  Two  '* centimes  additionaP  on  the  taxes  from  windows  and 
doors  yielded  2  per  cent,  of  763,455  francs,  or  15,269  francs.  The  prin- 
cipal or  fixed  element  of  the  direct  contributions  remains  thus  a  station- 
ary quantity  upon  which  the  Government  can  rely.  The  additional 
centimes  are  levied  from  year  to  year  by  the  state,  department,  and 
city  governments,  respectively,  as  a  flexible  supplementary  resource 
by  whicli  the  receipts  of  each  year  may  be  adapted  to  its  necessities. 
In  this  way,  as  the  expenses  of  the  country  have  steadily  increased,  the 
direct  contributions  have  become  burtheued  with  sufficient  additional 
centimes  to  more  than  double,  in  some  cases,  the  revenue  yielded  by 
one  or  more  of  them.  For  instance,  the  aggregate  of  additional  centimes 
imposed  for  the  year  1887  upon  the  contribution  from  business  licenses 
is  1  franc  22  centimes,  or  122  per  cent.  The  efiTect  of  this  system  will 
be  best  illustrated  by  some  example.  For  instance,  a  wholesale  and 
retail  merchant  (Schedule  A,  Class  I),  who  resides  and  does  business 
in  Marseilles,  paying  as  rent  of  his  residence  3,000  francs,  and  for  the 
rent  of  his  store  4,000  francs: 

Francs. 

Fixed  liceDse  tax  would  be  per  tariflf 300 

Proportional  tax : 

5p6roent.  on  house  rent 150 

2^  per  cent,  on  store  rent 100 

550 
1.22  centimes  additional  (122  percent,  of  550) 672 

Total  under  license  tax 1,222 


no 
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Similarly,  a  broker  who  deals  in  domestic  and  foreign  securities  (Sched- 
ule B,  first  class),  who  pays  8,000  francs  in  rents  and  employs  15  clerks, 
would  be  assessed  under  the  liJjense  clause  as  follows : 

Francsi. 

Fixed  license - - 1,000 

Ten  employes  (in  excess  of  5  exempt),  at  50  francs  each 500 

Proportional  tax  (10  percent,  of  8,000  francs) 800 

2,300 
1.22  centimes  additional 2,806 

Total 5,106 

As  an  example  under  Schedule  0,  suppose  a  manufacturer  of  cutlery 
who  ])ay8  in  all  10,000  francs  as  rent  for  his  domicile  and  factory  and 
has  90  workmen,  his  license  tax  would  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Franca. 

Fixed  annual  license 5.00 

Ninety  workmen,  at  4  francs  each 360.00 

Proportional  tax : 

5  per  cent,  of  2,000  francs  house  rent lOO.OO 

2  per  cent,  of  8,000  francs  factory  rent 160.00 

725.00 
1.22  centimes  additional 884.30 

Total 1,509.50 

These  are,  of  course,  simply  the  license  taxes  which  each  would  pay, 
independently  of  their  other  assessments  under  the  titles  of  real  estate, 
doors  and  windows,  and  personal  and  mobiliere. 

Between  the  direct  and  indirect  contributions  is  the  second  group  of 
national  tributes  called  "assimilated  taxes,"  which  are  paid  directly 
to  the  agents  of  the  national  Government.  • 

ASS1MILA.TED   TAXES. 

These  are— 

(1)  The  Grovernment  royalty  on  mines,  which  is  about  1  cent  per  aore 
of  the  area  included  in  the  concession,  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  and 
10  per  cent,  additional  upon  the  sum  of  the  area  and  profit  taxes  com- 
bined. 

(2)  Fees  for  the  verification  of  weights  and  measures,  viz :  Once  each 
year  an  inspector  is  sent  to  test  and  verify  the  scales,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures of  all  traders  who  sell  goods  by  weight  or  measure.  For  this  in- 
spection fees  are  provided  in  a  long  schedule,  which  includes — 

Scales  (from  platform  to  counter) $1.00  to  $0.05 

Iron  weights 01  to  .12 

Brass  weights 1 02  to  .09 

Dry  measures .: 01  to  .20 

Liquid  measures 01  to  .12 

Wood  measures 18  to  .20 

Dry -goods  measures 01  to  .06 

(3)  Taxen  on  public  and  private  billiard  tables. — This  is  $6  per  annum 
for  each  table  in  all  cities  (exce4)t  Paris)  whicfi  have  a  population  exceed- 
ing 50,000  and  $3  in  communes  below  that  limit. 

(4)  Ta^es  on  clubs,  chartered  societies,  etc. — This  is  20  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  and  special  dues  collected  from  the  members. 

(5)  Taxes  on  saddle  and  d 'aught  horses,  mules  and  asses^  and  upon 
wagons  and  carriages. — This  class  of  taxes  is  graded  according  to  'the 
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popalatioD  of  the  commune  in  which  the  aMmals  and  vehicles  are  owned. 
In  Marseilles  the  rate  is — 

Four-wheeled  vehicles  per  annum $10 

Two-wheel^  vehicle  per  annum 5 

Each  horse,  mule,  or  ass '. - 1 4 

By  law,  one-twentieth  of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  is  awarded  to  the 
commune  in  which  it  is  collected,  the  remainder  goes  to  the  treasury  of 
the  state. 

(6)  Tax  on  dividends  and  interest>-'This  is  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  dividends  paid  upon  all  commercial,  railway,  manufacturing:,  or 
other  business  stocks,  and  upon  the  interest  of  all  bonds  (except  those 
of  the  French  Government)  owned  in  France.  French  companies  which 
issue  stock  or  bonds  are  required  to  retain  and  pay  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment this  3  per  cent,  tax  on  dividends  and  interest,  which  is  thus 
collected  without  recourse  or  intervention  by  the  share-holder. 

We  oome  now  to  the  third  group  of  national  taxes  imposed  by  the 
French  law  and  known  as  the  indirect  contributions. 

INDIRECT   CONTEIBUTIONS. 

They  are  paid  indirectly  by  consumers  of  certain  articles.  They  in- 
clude (1)  the  whole  schedule  of  duties  on  imported  merchandise  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  tariff  and  the  amendments  which  are  made  to  it 
nearly  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  manufactures  and  in- 
creasing the  revenue.  French  duties  are  uniformly  high  and  are  im- 
posed on  nearly  all  imports  except  raw  materials.  Food  products  are 
not,  however,  classed  by  the  tariff  as  raw  materials,  but  pay  in  general 
high  duties,  as,  for  instance,  45^  cents  per  100  pounds  on  wheat;  $13.68 
per  100  pounds  on  coffee.  Crude  petroleum  pays  $5.52  and  refined  $7.72 
per  barrel,  although  no  crude  petroleum  is  produced  in  France  or  in 
any  French  colony. 

(2)  The  stamp  tax  on  bank-checks  is  4  cents ;  on  drafts  1  cent  per 
each  $20  up  to  $200,  and  10  cents  for  each  $200  above  that  aniount. 
Evtry  receipt  for  any  srfm  exceeding  $2  pays  a  stamp  tax  of  2  cents. 

(3)  Recording  fees  (^^  droits  WenregistrennenV^), — This  includes  a  list  of 
charges  so  elaborate  and  extended  that  only  a  synopsis  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones  can  be  given  in  the  space  available  in  this  report.  Every 
legal  document  or  copy  of  the  same,  no  matter  how  trivial  in  importance 
or  value,  must  be  written  upon  stamped  paper  costing  from  10  to  70 
cents  per  sheet,  or  it  is  illegal  and  entails  a  fine.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
number  of  lines  on  each  page  and  the  number  of  words  in  each  line  are 
limited  by  law.  Sales,  loans,  mortgages,  marriage  settlements,  ex- 
changes of  property,  shipments  of  freight  by  express,  etc.,  must  not 
only  be  written  on  stamped  paper,  but  pay  to  the  state  taxes  both  fixed 
and  proportional,  the  latter  being  percentages  on  the  net  amount  of  the 
transaction.  For  instance,  when  personal  or  real  estate  is  sold  at  auc- 
tion the  Government  tax  is  6.6  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales, 
plus  the  charges  thereon. 

A  lease  of  real  estate  is  charged  5  cents  per  100  francs  for  the  entire 
sum  of  rental  to  be  paid  during  the  term  of  the  lease.  When  a  lease  is 
perpetual  the  tax  is  estimated  on  the  cumulative  rental  of  twenty  years. 

Any  written  agreement  pays  a  fixed  tax  of  $3.60,  and  besides  a  pro- 
portional tax  of  from  6  to  9  per  cent,  of  all  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  or 
received  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  such  agreement. 

For  marriage  settlements  the  fixed  tax  is  $1.20,  $2.40.  or  $4.80  when 
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the  amount  concerned  is  5,000, 10,000,  or  20,000  francs  respectively,  and 
$8.40  for  each  additional  20,000  francs  named  in  the  contract. 

The  Government  tax  on  inheritances  ranges  from  3.6  to  10.8  per  cent, 
of  the  net  value  of  the  estate,  according  to  the  nearness  of  kin  between 
testator  and  legatee.  The  more  distant  the  relationship  the  higher  the 
rate  of  tax  for  the  transfer. 

All  commercial  contracts  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  two  or  more 
parties  pay  a  tixed  tax  of  70  cents  and  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value 
of  the  merchandise  or  consideration  involved.  The  proportional  tax  is 
only  levied  in  the  case  of  subsequent  litigation  and  on  such  portions  of 
the  contract  that  have  given  rise  to  legal  action. 

Marine  bills  of  lading  are  taxed  55  cents  each. 

All  mortgages,  titles,  deeds,  etc.,  which  are  required  to  be  recorded 
are  taxed  at  each  step  and  process,  so  that  it  is  calculated  that  when  a 
piece  of  real  estate  bas  been  sold  and  transferred  six  times  the  ^^  droits 
d'enregistrement '^  and  various  charges  incident  to  the  suecessive 
changes  of  ownership  have  absorbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  an 
am6unt  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  flie  property. 

All  the  formalities  of  marriage  and  burial,  certificates  of  birth,  etc.,  are 
written  on  stamped  paper,  and  every  infraction  or  invasion  of  the  law  en- 
tails a  fine.  Thus,  if  a  revenue  stamp  on  a  check,  draft,  or  receipt  is  not 
canceled  by  the  signer  in  the  prescribed  form,  the  law  imposes  a  fine  of 
$12  for  each  offense. 

Advertisement  posters  are  charged  under  a  special  stamp  tax  1  to  5 
cents  each^  according  to  the  size  of  the  sheet.  i 

The  r6gie  is  a  system  of  special  taxation  which  applies  to  salt,  candles, 
playing-cards,  oils,  wines,  liquors,  and  tobacco. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  forms  of  tobacco,  like  that  of  gunpow- 
der, is  in  France  a  Government  monopoly  which  yields  annually  a  profit 
of  from  360,000,000  to  375,000,000  francs,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
a  tax  of  that  amount  upon  the  importation,  growth,  manufacture,  and 
sale  of  that  article.  Cigars  and  tobacco  for  private  consumption  may  be 
imported  under  a  special  permit  from  the  r6gi%  based  on  a  declaration 
that  the  merchandise  thus  imported  isforthe  personal  use  of  the  importer 
and  not  for  sale. 

The  customs  duty  on  cigars  and  cut  tobacco  imported  under  such  spe- 
cial permit  is  36  francs  per  kilogram,  equal  to  $3.15  per  pound. 

In  respect  to  wines,  cider,  and  alcoholic  liquors  the  taxes  imposed  by 
the  r^gie,  in  addition  to  the  octroi  or  local  city  tribute  (to  be  hereafter 
explained),  are  as  follows: 

(1)  License  of  transit — This  is  a  fixed  fee  of  from  24  to  50  cents  per 
hectoliter,  which  is  charged  for  a  permit  to  move  wine  in  casks  from 
one  cellar  or  locality  to  another.  For  wine  in  bottles  the  charge  is 
at  the  rate  of  $3  per  hectoliter,  and  all  licenses  of  transit  specify  the 
amount  of  wine  to  be  moved  as  well  as  the  day  and  hour  and  the  local- 
ities from  which  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  transferred. 

(2)  Retailers^  license  tax, — This  is  a  tribute  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  sales  which  is  collected  from  all  retail  venders  of  wine,  cider, 
cordials,  and  liquors. 

(3)  Taa  on  consumption. — This  is  the  original  revenue  tax  on  all  wines 
sold  for  consumption  in  France.  The  rate  is  90  cents  per  hectoliter  on 
all  wines  containing  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  wines  contain- 
ing from  15  to  21  per  cent,  pay  the  same  tax  as  lighter  wines,  and  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  in  excess  of  15  per  cent,  pays  double  the  duty  im- 
posed on  alcohol,  viz.,  $67.54  per  hectoliter  (26.7  gallons).     When  the 
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proportion  of  alcohol  exceeds  21  per  cent,  the  wine  ft  taxed  as  pure  al- 
cohol at  the  rate  of  $33.77  per  hectoliter. 

(4)  License  for  manufacture :  On  beer  is  92  cents  per  hectoliter  for 
malt  liquors  and  24  cents  per  hectoliter  for  small  beer,  in  which  malt 
is  not  an  ingredient. 

(5)  Right  of  entry. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  taxes  the  r^gie  im- 
poses a  general  impost  or  entrance  duty  upon  all  wines,  cider,  and 
liquors  brought  into  villages  or  cities  for  consumption  or  sale.  The  tax 
is  graded  according  to  the  population  of  the  city  or  commune  to  which 
entry  is  made  and  ranges  from  18  to  72  cents  per  hectoliter  for  wine 
and  from  8  to  30  cents  per  hectoliter  for  cider. 

All  these  regulations  are  enforced  with  extreme  care,  and  any  at- 
tempted fraud  or  evasion  is  punishable  by  seizure  of  the  goods  and  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  of  the  offender.  In  cases  of  transfer,  if  the 
wine  or  liquors  are  found  in  transit,  except  during  the  day  and  hours 
specified  in  the  permit,  or  elsewhere  than  on  the  most  direct  route  be- 
tween the  two  localities  likewise  designated,  they  are  subject  to  seizure 
and  the  oftender  to  a  flue. 

The  r6gie  tax  on  playing  cards  is  12  cents  per  pack. 

The  manufacture  of  matches  is  also  a  monopoly  farmed  out  to  a  pow- 
erful company,  which  pays  the  Government  a  yearly  lump  sum  for  the 
privilege  of  exclusive  manufacture. 

No  private  citizen  in  France  is  permitted,  unless  specially  authorized, 
to  take  water  from  the  sea  for  any  purpose,  and  manufacturers  of  salt 
are  under  a  surveillance  of  the  r^gie  similar  to  that  applied  to  distillers 
and  manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  The  revenue  tax 
on  manufactured  salt  is  90  cents  per  cwt.,  and  the  estimated  revenue 
of  the  state  from  this  one  article  for  the  present  year  is  9,269,000  francs. 

The  receipts  from  these  various  sources  are  divided  as  follows : 

All  the  revenues  derived  from  the  indirect  contributions,  and  likewise 
all  proceeds  of  the  assimilated  contributions,  except  5  per  cent,  of  the 
tax  on  animals  and  vehiclas,  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  fees  collected  for 
licenses  to  sportsmen,  gp  to  the  national  treasury. 

The  product  of  the  four  direct  contributions  is  divided  as  follows  in 
this  department : 


' 

State. 

Percent 
47 
50 

l)ex»art- 
ment 

City. 

Taxes  on  real  estate 

Percent. 
34 

511 

Per  cent. 
19 

Personal  and  rents 

19 

Doors  and  windows 

58  !             23 
57  f             20 

19 

Licenses - 

19 

The  remaining  4  per  cent,  of  the  tax  on  licenses  is  left  unappro- 
priated as  a  provision  against  the  small  proportion  of  such  taxes  as 
may  prove  uncollectable  by  reason  of  death,  removal,  and  other  causes. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  one  purely  local  and  most  prolific  source 
of  municipal  revenue  in  most  French  cities  and  towns,  viz: 

thp:  octroi. 

This  is  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  form  of  taxation  for  local 

purposes.    A  cordon  of  guards  is  drawn  round  the  municipality  with 

stations  on  all  incoming  streets  and  roads,  as  well  as  at  the  railway 
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and  canal  stations,  who  are  authorized  to  collect  8i>ecific  daties  upon 
all  materials  and  articles  of  consumption  which  are  brought  in  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  Each  town  or  city  makes  and  enforces  its  own 
schedule  of  octroi  duties,  but  the  tariff  of  charges  must  be  in  each 
case  approved  by  the  national  Government. 

The  octroi  duties  at  Marseilles  are  as  follows :  Wine  in  ca«ks  or  bot- 
tles per  hectoliter  of  26.7  gallons,  $1.  Wine  in  which  the  proportion 
of  alcohol  exceeds  21  per  cent,  pays  on  such  excess  of  alcohol  per  hec- 
toliter, $12. 

The  above  regular  octroi  tribute  on  wines  and  alcohol  have  been 
greatly  increased  of  late  years  by  an  additional  tax  of  52  cents  per  hec- 
toliter on  wine  and  $1.20  on  alcohol,  temporarily  added  to  meeta  special 
necessity  and  as  a  '*  surtaxe.''  This  additional  impost  yielded  last  year 
1,500,000  francs  in  Marseilles. 

vinegar por  hectoliter..  $1.00    |  Straw per  100  kilograms  (220 poands)..  |0.20 

Alcohol,  crude,  for barniDK  only 1.50     I  Oats do SO 

Dried  ftud  cared  meats perpoand..      .02     I  Corn  and  barley do 30 

Lard,  salt  pork,  salt  beef do 015  i   Bran  ami  shorta do 12 

Fresh  cut  moats do Ol'5      Firewood - do 10 

Pressed  chickens  and  potted  meats. do 015      Charooal  do 20 


Live  caitle do 006 

Live  hoes do 008 

Calves,  lambs,  kids do 015 

Game,  animals do 04 

Game  birds do 05 

Live  chickens each..      .04 

Live  seese,  iarkeys,  guinea-fowls,  and  pea- 
cocks   each..      .12 

Dressed  eeese,  turkeys,  guinea-fowls,  and 

peacockb por  pound . .      .015 

Pigeons per  pair. .      .  02 

Fish per  pound..      .015 

Oysters  and  other  shell  fish  in  sfiells .do Ul 

Ice do 005 

Strawberries ..per^uart..      .02 

TruflBes per  pound..      .  15 

Chestnuts do .005 

Batter  and  oleomargarine do 02 

Cheeseof  all  kinds .do 01 

Eggs do 005 


Hay. 


ay per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds) . .      .24 


Mineral  ronl do 08 

Cement,  lime,  and  plaster do 07 

Asphalt  and  bitumen do 30 

Bricks  and  tiles ^®*-->to  20 

Building  stones per  oubio  meter.  -  w  f  ^ 

Marble perlOOkUograms..^^'^ 

Plateglasft do...  LOO 

Wiudow-glasH, ordinary do  ...  .80 

Tallow  and  greiise do 40 

Toiletsoaps do  ...  5.00 

Candles: 

Tallow i»er  100  kilograms  (220  lbs) . .  .40 

Stearic do —  3.00 

White  lead,  varnish,  and  paints do 1. 00 

Iron  for  building  purposes do..   .  .40 

Lumber  and  timber per  cable  meter.  •  ^^q  2  20 


The  octroi  of  Marseilles  yielded  daring  1886  a  gross  revenue  of 
8,100,000  francs,  or  $1,503,300. 

MUiaaiPAL  TAXATION  AND  EXPENDITURES  AT  MARSEILLES. 

We  come  finally  to  examine  the  practical  application  of  this  elabo- 
rate system  of  taxation  by  the  city  government  of  Marseilles.  For  this 
analysis  the  municipal  budget  of  1886  is  chosen,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  accuracy  to  employ  the  French  currency. 
It  has  been  stated  in  thi-^  report  that  the  fixed  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  the  four  direct  contributions  in  the  commune  of  Marseilles  for  the 
year  1886  were  estimated  by  the  National  Government  as  follows  : 

Francs. 

Taxes  on  real  estate 1,540,270 

Capitation  taxes  and  taxes  on  rents 1,180,708 

Taxes  on  windows  and  doors 763,405 

Bnsiness  licenses 2,308,538 

Total 5,794,991 

This  sum,  although  far  below  the  revenues  actually  required  to  be 
gathered  in  Marseilles  from  the  sources  above  specified,  formed  the 
principal  Upon  wliich  to  levy  the  additional  centimes  or  percentages 
which  might  be  found  necessary  to  raise  the  anticipated  revenues  to 
the  required  figure. 
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The  addition  of  one  additional  centime,  for  example,  to  tlie  taxes  on 
real  estate,  would  yield  1  pec  cent,  of  1,540,270  francs,  or  15,402  francs. 
The  addition  of  2  centilnes  to  the  sum  of  the  four  direct  contributions 
would  produce  115,899  francs,  and  so  on. 

Under  the  laws  already  noted,  the  council  general  of  the  department 
find  the  municipal  council  of  the'  city  are  authorized  to  levy  additional 
centimes,  within  prescribed  limits,  upon  one  or  more  of  these  contribu- 
tions, to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  departmental  governments  and 
meet  the  deficiencies  left  in  municipnl  and  communal  treasuries  by  the 
insufiQcient  proceeds  of  the  octroi  and  other  local  sources  of  income. 

The  government  of  the  department  of  Bouches-duRhone  (in  which 
Marseilles  is  situated)  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  certain 
country  roads,  the  federal  courts,  the  care  of  the  prefecture  and  sous- 
prefectures,  the  barracks  and  personnel  of  the  gendarmerie,  certain  of 
the  public  schools,  justices  of  the  peace,  asylums  for  indigent  children 
and  the  insane,  as  well  as  for  the  care  of  the  state  prisons  within  its 
territory.  The  aggregate  of  these  expenses  of  the  department  for  the 
past  year  was  7,203,436  francs.  Of  this  amount  1,898,750  francs  were 
raise  1  by  means  of  additional  centimes  levied  on  the  principal  of  the  four 
direct  contributions,  as  already  explained.  The  remainder  was  <leii  ved 
from  various  subventions  and  appropriations  from  the  national  treasury, 
which,  being  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  federal  taxation,  need  not  be 
further  separately  considered  here. 

Kesuming.  therefore,  our  examination  of  the  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  municipality  of  Marseilles,  we  find  from  the  budget  for  1880  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year  included  51  items  of  general  and  spe<*.ial  taxa- 
tion, the  proceeds  of  which  belonged  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  city  treas- 
ury. 

The  more  important  of  these  and  the  sums  which  they  severally 
yielded  were  as  follows : 

Francs. 

From  theoctroi 8,100,000 

One-third  (city's  share)  of  tlie  fees  for 

permits  to  sportsmen 22, 000 

Taxes  on  <lo^ 25,  OUO 

Five  per  cent,  (city's  share)  of  taxes  on 

horses  and  vehicles 5,  500 

Fees  for  nse  of  public  abattoir 330.  UOO 

Fees  of  city  welgbers  and  gaagera  —  570,  oOd 

Fees  of  market  stalls  and  fairs 750, 000 

Building  licenses loo.  000 

Waterrents  1,963,000 

Fees  for  medical   services   to  public 

women 65, 000 

Rents  on  municipal  property 150. 000 

Added  to  this  was  a  sum  of  783,458  francs  received  through  sub- 
ventions from  the  State  and  various  small  revenues  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  list.  This  left  a  deficit  of  2,355,435  francs  to  be  collected  from 
the  system  of  additional  centimes  in  order  to  raise  the  grand  total  to 
22,286,393  francs,  which  was  the  sum  of  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
year. 

These  additional  centimes  for  municipal  purposes  were  levied  in  eight 
separate  assessments  for  the  benefit  of  as  many  special  funds.  Four 
centimes  were  added  to  endow  a  certain  suburban  street  fund,  8  centimes 
were  added  for  the  primary  schools,  and  so  on,  the  sum  of  the  eight  ad- 
ditions being  40.0  per  cent,  of  the  principal  of  the  four  direct  contribu- 
tions, so  that  the  total  revenue  from  those  sources  for  State  and  city  pur- 
poses was  5,794,991+2,342,776=8,137,707  francs. 

The  municipal  expenses  of  Marseilles  for  18S6  amounted,  as  already 
stated, to  22,286,603  francs,  or  $4,302,450.    It  is  impossible  to  give,  within 


Francs. 

Burial  permits  in  cemeteries 2i6, 000 

Tuitions  city  school  of  medicine  and 

pharmacy l»5.  0«)0 

Taxes  on  telephones  (10  francs  each) . .  16, 0-0 

Surtaxes  on  vriue  and  alcohol    1, 500, 000 

Estimated  sales  of  land  acquired  by 

opeuinc  new  streets 3,500. Oi^O 

Loan    fur    the    construction    of   new 

schools  l.wOOOOO 

Subvention  by  the  State  for  sanitary 

improvements 300.000 

Total  19,147,458 
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reasonable  limits,  the  detailed  items  which  make  up  this  large  sum. 
The  following  list  comprises  the  principal  ones,  which  may,  if  desirable, 
serve  for  comparison  with  corresponding  expenses  in  American  cities 
of  similar  size  and  population,  it  being  understood  that  Marseilles  has, 
by  the  census  of  August  last,  376,143  inhabitants. 


Francs. 

Police  department 980,300 

Lighting  and  heating  municipal  build- 
ings        467,227 

Department  of  public  health 1. 053. 030 

Salaries  and  other   expenses  of  octroi 

system......   1,239,300 

Expenses  of  public  abbattoir 64, 050 

Repairs  and  care  of  public  buildings. . .      104, 310 


Franet. 

Lighting  of  streeta.  sqaares,  and  parks  675, 44K> 

Bspenses  of  water- works 779, 590 

Fire  department 243,  lOU 

Military  expenses 68.700 

City  hospitals 750.  OUO 

Care  of  the  insane 200,000 

Pensions  to  retired  monioipal  employes  34B,  964 
Charity   to  victims  of  smsU-pox   epi- 


Care  of  public  parkfk  snd  squares 195,08()         demic 76,000 

Repairs  and  care  of  paved  streets 200, 000  High  schools,  observatory,  conservatory 

Repairs  and  care  macadamized  streets.  282,800  |       of  music,  and  school  of  art 440,070 

Cleaning  of  sewers  and  uriDala 22,000  ;   Common  schools  and  creches 1,633,465 

Cleaning  and  watering  streets 478,000'   Public  f6tes 110,000 

Care  of  Park  Borely a       66,110  I  Interest  on  varioos  municipal  loans...  5,836^387 

Care  of  trees  on  promenades  and  boule-  __^^ 

vards 60,060  |  16.354.326 

The  foregoing  items,  amounting  to  16,354,326  francs,  cover  most  of 
what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  city  government,  which 
are  nearly  uniform  from  year  to  year. 

The  remaining  disbursements,  6,656,238  francs,  include  a  long  list  of 
expenditures  for  various  repairs  and  improvements  in  streets,  pave- 
ments, etc.,  subventions  to  the  opera  and  numerous  societies  and  asso- 
ciations, purchases  of  works  of  art,  purchases  of  property  needed  for 
public  purposes,  and  for  other  incidentals. 

By  reason  of  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1884  and  1885  and  the  com- 
mercial  depression  due  to  that  and  other  causes,  more  or  less  general 
throughout  France,  the  municipal  finances  of  Marseilles  are  now  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition.  A  statement  presentexl  yesterday  to  the 
newly-elected  council  by  the  incoming  mayor  shows  debts  due  to  the 
department,  the  hospitals,  the  gas  company,  and  other  local  creditors 
amounting  to  3,411,000  francs,  against  which  there  are  only  284,0(KI 
in-  available  resources,  leaving  a  balance  of  3,157,000,  for  which  pro- 
vision must  be  made  by  loans,  the  levy  of  still  more  additional  centimes, 
or  other  extraordinary  measures.  Such  is  the  natural  heritage  of  au 
epidemic  which,  by  simultaneously  increasing  expenses  and  dimiDishiug 
revenues,  must  inevitably  throw  out  of  balance  the  financial  machinery 
of  even  the  most  carefully-managed  municipality. 

Frank  H.  Mason, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Marseillss,  May  10,  1887. 


GlEBMANY. 

MUNICIPAL  ADKINISTBATIOir  OF  BEBLIK ,  WITH  SPECIAL  BBFEE- 
EirCE  TO  ITS  FIK ANCIAL  STSTEM. 

REPORT  OF  Consul-general  raine. 

In  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  all  larger  cities  of  the  present  age,  the  wants 
of  the  community  have  gradually  assumed  so  multifarious  a  character 
that  wise  political  economists  deem  it  one  of  their  great  tasks  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  meet  unavoidable  demands  and  to  evade  at  the  same 
time  apparent  injustice  or  partiality  in  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
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TSo  city  on  the  European  continent  has  famished  us  with  more  in- 
structive suggestions  in  municipal  government  than  Berlin.  Berlin  has 
in  rapid  growth  surpassed  within  the  last  twenty-tive  years  all  other 
cities  of  the  world  outside  of  our  own  country.  This  development,  not 
anticipated  a  few  decades  ago,  must  be  considered.the  result  of  a  number 
of  favorable  circumstances.  The  nearly  central  geographical  situation 
of  Berlin,  both  for  Germany  and  Europe,  found  its  full  value  with  the  era 
of  railroads,  the  industry  and  frugal  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  the  de- 
scendants of  dift'erent  nationalities,  who  transferred  their  industrial 
skill,  training,  and  experience  to  Berlin ;  all  this  contributed  to  create  a 
homogeneous  population,  guided  by  the  same  aspirations  for  culture,  de- 
velopment, and  progress,  until  finally  the  remarkable  political  events  of 
latter  years  made  Berlin  what  it  is. 

But  Berlin  is  at  present  not  only  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sovereigns,  it  has  also  gradually  risen  to  the  position  of  a  chief  center 
of  trade  and  exchange  on  the  continent,  where  international  accounts 
are  adjusted  and  great  loans  negotiated. 

Berlin,  with  a  population  reaching  nearly  1,400,000,  occupies  an  area  of 
about  6,310  hectares,  or  60  square  kilometers,  and,  with  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  would  constitute  it  the  seventh  of  the  twenty-six  confed-  ' 
erate  states  of  Germany. 

Before  I  proceed  to  review  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  expendi- 
tures, the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  financial  system  of  the  German 
capital,  I  will  preface  my  report  with  a  brief  history  of  Berlin,  showing 
to  what  extent  the  experience  of  the  past  political  institutions  and  laws 
have  aided  in  establishing  the  present  financial  system  of  Berlin. 

I.— BEIEP  HISTORY  OF  BERLIN. 

Prior  to  the  year  1307  Berlin  consisted  of  two  cjties,  Kolln  and  Ber- 
lin, which,  formerly  fishing  villages  situated  on  the  Spree  River,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  raised  into  cities.  As  early  as  1308  Berlin 
took  the  lead  of  the  City  League  of  the  "  March "  (Brandenburg),  and 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  then  x)Owerfal  North  German  Hansa,  a 
commercial  league  for  mutual  defense  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Ger- 
many and  her  neighboring  seas  were  infested  with  tyrannical  feudal 
chiefs,  bandits,  and  pirates. 

JBerlin,  exposed  constantly  to  severe  struggles,  could  maintain  itself 
only  under  great  difliculties,  until,  with  the  energetic  measures  taken 
by  the  Burggrave  Frederick  von  ^Nuremberg,  the  first  prince  from  the 
dynasty  of  Hohenzollern,  order  and  tranquillity  secured  a  better  de- 
velopment of  the  place.  Although  the  city  lost  several  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, both  to  the  new  ruler  of  the  country  and  to  Frederick  II,  his 
successor,  it  became  the  chief  residence  of  these  princes,  and  thus  its 
destiny  became  ultimately  connected  with  that  of  the  new  dynasty. 

Since  1539,  when  the  Elector,  Joachim  IJ,  introduced  the  reformation 
in  his  country,  Berlin  gained  in  extension,  giving  shelter  to  many  skilled 
artisans  or  artists,  who  fled  to  Berlin  from  the  Netherlands,  then  under 
Alba's  rule.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  population  of  Berlin 
hardly  exceeded  1,200  persons  in  number. 

During  the  thirty  years'  war  Berlin  was  exposed  to  bitter  oppressions 
and  trials,  repeatedly  invaded  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent 
forces.  At  this  time  the  population  of  the  combined  city  (Berlin  and 
Kolln)  was  again  reduced  to  about  1,200  inhabitants,  their  suburbs 
having  been  laid  in  ashes  and  the  city  itself  presenting  a  sad  picture  of 
devastation.  r^  t 
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At  the  end  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  umler.  the  provident  and  ener- 
getic go\  eruujeut  of  the  Grea^  Elector,  a  better  state  of  things  came 
with  the  growing  significance  of  the  state.  Owing  to  the  reception  of 
nnmeious  foreign  colonists,  especially  of  Huguenots,  expelletl  from 
France  (1685),  the  number  of  inhabitants  rose  to  20,000.  A  period  of 
about  forty  years  sufficed  to  raise  Berlin  into  better  condition  than  at 
any  time  previously.  Trade,  art,  and  science  had  found  on  the  banks 
oi^  the  Spree  a  safe  refuge  and  grew  vigorously. 

In  the  reign  of  Frederick  I,  the  first  King  of  Prussia  (since  1700),  the 
growth  of  Berlin  continued  with  the  increasing  immigration  of  indus- 
trial foreigners  encouraged  by  attractive  privileges.  Under  the  second 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  AVilhelm  I,  the  population  reached  the  num- 
ber of  90,000  inhabitants,  numerous  protestants  expelled  from  Bohemia 
and  Salzburg  (Austria)  having  found  in  Berlin  an  asylum. 

New  sufferings  came  during  the  seven  years'  war,  under  the  King, 
Frederick  the  Great,  though  this  King  did  all  in  his  power  to  revive  in- 
dustry and  trade.  He  ordered  the  erection  of  many  new  buildings, 
and,  at  his  expense,  the  establishment  of  large  silk  factories,  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  printing  mills,  and  enlarged  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manu- 
factory, founded  in  1751.  Soon  the  previous  wealth  and  splendor  were 
restored  to  Berlin,  and  when  "Old  Fritz"  departed  this  life  Berlin 
numbered  140,000  inhabitants.  Under  King  Frederick  Wilhelm  II, 
silk  industry  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  Berlin  alone  pro- 
vided Northern  Europe  with  its  silk  mannfactures. 

KingFrederick  Wilhelm  III  followed.  Under  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Jena  ^against  Napoleon),  the  old  order  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  collapsea  suddenly  in  1806.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  reorganize  the  state.  One  of  the  achievements  of  that  time  was 
the  adoption  of  the  so  called  "  Staedte  Ordnung''  (cities'  act)  framed 
by  the  renowned  statesman  Stein.  A  new  time  of  self-activity  and 
participation  of  the  citizens  in  their  communal  affairs  commenced  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  community. 

When  in  1813  Prussia  rose  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Corsican, 
Berlin  joined  Eastern  Prussia  in  the  great  movement  for  the  "  libera- 
tion of  the  Fatherland." 

With  the  restoration  of  international  peace,  Berlin's  internal  devel- 
opment grew  rapidly,  and  the  city  became  the  capital  also  for  those 
provinces  which  under  the  Vienna  treaty  had  fallen  to  Prussia. 

In  1840  King  Frederick  Wilhelm  IV  ascended  the  throne.  Under 
him,  in  1848,  the  year  of  European  revolutions  for  liberty  and  equality, 
Berlin  was  the  scene  of  disturbances  and  riots,  partly  of  a  socialistic, 
but  to  a  greater  extent  of  a  political  character.  Until  then  Prussia 
had  been  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  the  year  l^,st  mentioned  the  peo- 
j)le  demanded  a  share  in  government,  a  constitution.  The  peaceful 
King  yielded;  a  provisional  representation  of  the  people  was  convoked; 
their  combined  deliberations  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Prus- 
sian Constitution,  January  31,  1850,  which  is  still  in  force. 

Another  movement  in  1848-'49  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  failed,  although  a  provisional  German  parliament  under  a 
vice  regent  already  existed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  German  i)eople 
desired  the  King,  Frederick  Wilhelm  IV,  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  declined,  however,  to  accept  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  '*  bloody  hands  of  rebellion." 

The  wishes  of  the  German  nation  were  finally  realized  by  the  brother 
>f  the  last  King,  the  late  Emperor  William,  and  Berlin  became  with 
^e  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  its  capital. 
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II.— NATURE,  OBIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  EXTENT  OF  PRUSSIAN  MU- 
NICIPAL LAW. 

The  complex  subject  of  the  Berlin  administration  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood without  recurring  to  Prussian  and  German  administration  law 
in  general  which  contains  as  species  municipal  law  and  state  law. 

(a)  DEFINITION  OF  6RMEINDS  (COMMUNFTY). 

According  to  German  jurisprudents,  for  instance  Von  HolzendorflP, 
the  German  word  "  Gemeinde"  (best  translated  by  the  French  commuue) 
in  its  broadest  acceptation  means,  abstracted  from  peculiar  corporations 
for  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and  other  purposes,  any  body-politic  oc- 
cupying a  certain  district  of  the  state-territory  for  local  purposes  in 
common. 

There  are  in  Germany  Gemeinden  of  a  higher  and  lower  class,  such 
as  provinces,  kreise  (arrondisements),  cities,  townships,  and  simple 
Gemeinden  of  the  country  (local  communities).  The  extent  of  a  Gemeinde 
need  not  coincide  with  the  compass  of  a  certain  place.  A  Gemeinde 
may  embrace  several  villages,  hamlets,  manors,  and  farms.  But  the 
most  important  division  of  local  communities  is  that  into  towns  or  cities 
and  into  rural  communities  (Landgemeinden). 

Both  have  an  entirely  different  history,  which  anciently  laid  the 
foundation  of  principal  differences  in  their  nature.  At  present  both 
city  communities  and  rural  communities  are,  in  principle,  nearly  iden- 
tical. According  to  the  present  acceptation,  prevailing  in  Germany, 
the  "Gemeinde''  implies  or  includes  a  double  function,  viz,  to  live  as 
link  of  a  higher  organism  and  a^  a  self-existent  organism. 

This  present  acceptation  of  the  nature  of  German  communities  lies 
between  two  extreme  acceptations,  of  which  one,  prevailing  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  considered  the  "Gemeinde''  as  an  entirely  absolute  po- 
litical body,  and  the  other  acceptation,  still  prevalent  in  France,  which 
sees  in  the  "Gemeinde"  nothing  but  a  state  institution. 

(6)  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNAL  LIFE. 

When  the  Germanic  peoples  appeared  in  history,  a  state,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  was  unknown  to  them.  Their  entire  organization 
rested  on  communities  of  larger  or  smaller  extent,  of  which  the  smaller 
ones  (local  communities,  free  village  communities,  and  "March"  com- 
munities) for  all  their  internal  concerns,  were  altogether  independent 
and  only  for  affairs  of  a  more  general  character  subordinated  to. the 
corporations  next  following  in  rank  (Volks-Gau-and  Huuderschaft'ts- 
Gemeinden).  In  the  course  of  centuries,  with  the  ascendency  of  feudal 
and  patrimonial  ideas,  such  free  communal  constitutions  were  more  and 
more  impaired  and  repressed.  But  always  even  such  country  com- 
munes as  were  subjected  to  manorial  lords  remained,  with  regard  to 
their  interior  afi'airs,  independent  corporations  in  their  communal  as- 
semblies, exercising  rights  of  autonomy  and  self-administration. 

Above  all,  however,  there  roe^e,  within  the  last  four  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  quite  a  new  and  mightier  communal  freedom  in  the  cities 
which,  virtually,  became  independent  republics  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
sphere,  and  used  to  be  subject  only  to  a  monarchical  protective  power 
which  was  incumbent,  at  one  time,  on  the  Emperor,  at  another,  on  the 
sovereign  of  the  respective  country.  The  importance  of  the  cities  of 
the  Midilltt  Ages  was  in  all  respects  also,  with  regard  to  constitution  and 
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law,  not  a  sligLt  one;  here  birth  wa^  given  to  the  ideas  of  modem 
times.  Those  cities  have  as  the  first  within  their  precincts  and  walls 
reawakened  to  life  the  extinct  idea  of  state  and  carried  it  out  even  in 
its  details. 

But  to  be  able  to  develop,  instead  of  the  antiquated  *•  city-state,''  the 
modern  *'areal  state"  on  a  Germanic  basis,  the  ciiifs,  having  accom- 
plished their  task^  had  to  transfer  their  mission  to  a  higher  union.  Such 
a  union  was  in  Germany  represented  by  the  sovereign.  The  new  '^coun- 
try state"  was,  according  to  its  intrinsic  nature,  inconsistent  with  the 
contiuuetl  existence  of  the  ancient  communal  independence^  by  virtue 
of  which  the  municipal  corporations  appeared  as  states  within  the  state. 
The  uninterrupted  strife  of  the  state  tended  to  dei)rive  the  communities 
of  their  state  functions  and  to  concentrate  them  upon  tlie  one  undivisi- 
ble  state  power.  In  a  one-sided  exaggeration  of  the  idea  of  state  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  derive  not  only  all  political,  but,  in  general,  all 
public  life  from  one  single  source. 

Apart  from  smaller  states,  only  England  knew  how  to  found  a  central 
and  comprehensive  state  union  without  annihihiting  the  historical  free- 
dom of  the  communes.  On  the  European  continent,  however  a  system 
of  state  futelage  expanded  more  and  more,  under  the  pressure  of  which 
municipal  life,  once  so  vigorous,  languished  and  decayed.  Nay,  the  op- 
pression of  the  communes  was  held  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent, 
fertility,  and  vigor  of  the  state  idea. 

Thus,  in  Germany,  that  state  which  above  all  wa«  called  upon  to  be 
the  supporter  of  the  Germanic  state  idea,  Prussia,  proceeded  most  rigidly 
to  cut  down  municipal  freedom. 

While  the  path  was  prepared  for  liberating  persons  and  things  fVoni 
bondage,  the  communities  of  the  country  were  thoroughly  calculated  aud 
construed  to  be  districts  of  mere  political  administration.  The  cities 
were  divested  not  only  of  their  own  jurisdiction  and  police  administra- 
tion, but  even  of  the  right  of  selecting  their  own  authorities  and  of  self- 
administering  their  own  property.  An  example  may  here  be  cited.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Prussian  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I,  the  property  of 
cities  was  pronounced  to  be  the  property  of  the  fisc  (state  treasury); 
for  which  reason  the  surplus  of  the  city  budgets  hiwl  to  be  delivered  to 
the  royal  treasury.  Instead  of  the  old  town  council,  a  simplified  mag- 
istracy was,  directly  or  indirectly,  appointed  by  the  royal  chamber. 

Those  vexations  lasted  until  the  French  revolution,  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  gave  a  warning  exarai)le  not  to  impair  natural 
rights  to  the  utmost.  The  new  municipal  system  which  was  founde<l 
by  the  French  acts  (specially  of  28  Pluvidse,  an  VIII,  2  Pluvidse,  au 
IX,  and  16  Therniiuor,  au  X,)  and  imitated  by  many,  especially  western 
Gerinan  states,  was  Ivdsed  upon  the  simple  an<l  plainly  expressed  idea 
that  the  ''commune"  is  nothing  but  a  geographical  subdivision  of 
the  state  territory,  aiid  the  burgesses  of  a  city  nothing  but  a  numeral 
division  of  the  subjects  of  the  state.  An  appointed  prefect  or  mayor 
governed  this  portion  of  state  as  an  obedient  and  unresisting  agent  of 
the  central  power. 

In  Germany,  however,  the  order  of  the  French  municipal  system  was 
neither  permanent  nor  complete  enough  to  annihilate  communal  life 
one  thousand  years  old.  However  deep  the  old  corporations  had  fallen, 
yet  they  presented  the  connecting  link  for  reformatory  legislative  or- 
ganizati<m,  Vhich  created  and  continually  expanded  the  frame  for 
develol)ment  of  a  modern  municipal  life. 

The  conspicuous  model  of  the  modern  German  legislations  was  estab- 
lished by  the  very  same  state  in  which  the  idea  of  state  had  militated 
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most  rigidly  against  the  municipal  freedom.  The  Prussian  "cities 
act"  of  Stein,  already  alluded  to,  of  November  19,  1808,  recognized 
again  for  the  first  time  the  city  as  an  independent  civic  commonwealth. 
He  charged  it  with  the  self-administration,  imposing  on  same  self-re- 
sponsibility; and  he  created,  in  addition  to  a  "  magistracy ''  (magesterial 
8enate)i,  a  body  of  aldermen  (Stadtverordnetenj  in  a  representative 
capacity,  elected  by  the  burgesses.  A  bold  spirit  pervades  this  act 
hardly  equaled  by  any  subsequent  act,  however  high-minded  in  detail 
such  may  have  been. 

In  grateful  remembrauce  of  this  work,  the  city  of  Berlin  erected,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  costly  and  beautiful  monument  to  Stein,  the  modern 
"  builder  of  cities.'^ 

IIL_GENBEAIi    DOCTRINES     ON     THE     SO-CALLED    ADMINISTRATION 

LAW. 

Without  entering  further  into  details  as  to  all  the  subsequent  legis- 
lative amendments  in  relation  to  special  municipal  law  in  Prussia,  some 
striking  features  may  be  given  of  the  present  status  of  Prussian  admin- 
istrative law  established  in  recent  years  by  reform  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  administration  of  ail  communal  corporations  of  however  ex- 
tended spheres,  viz,  state,  provinces,  Kreise  (circuits)  and  local  com- 
munities; and  some  notes  shall  be  added  as  to  their  mutual  relations 
and  to  the  Empire. 

(o)  CONCEPT  AND  KSSENCE  OP  PRUSSIAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

According  to  Prussian  jurisprudence  the  generic  term  "adminis- 
tration "  means  here  the  execution  of  collective  interests  by  the  com- 
petent organs  of  the  community  or  commonwealth  concerned. 

Administration  law  means  the  totality  of  juridical  principles  after 
which  such  administration  is  conducted.  The  collective  interests  of  the 
state  community  (commonwealth)  are  identical  with  the  object  or  pur- 
])Ose  of  the  state;  they  are  implied  therein.  Hence  the  administra- 
tion is  also  that  activity  which  is  intended  for  the  execution  and  at- 
tainment of  the  purpose  of  the  state.  This  is  done  in  two  directions. 
On  one  hand  by  the  establishment  of  abstract  norms  to  regulate  gener- 
ally the  relations  of  the  citizens ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  arrangements 
intended  only  for  a  certain  sphere  of  relations  or  for  concrete  cases. 
The  former  activity  divides  into  legislation  and  justice,  the  second  is 
administration  in  its  proper  and  narrow  sense.  Justice  and  adminis- 
tration are  only  different  emanations  from  the  executive  power  of  the 
state.  In  this  meaning,  i.  e.,  in  contradistinction  from  justice,  the  word 
**  administration^  is  usually  understood  in  Prussia,  and  the  legislative 
activity  divides  accordingly  into  judiciary  and  administrative  legisla- 
tion, and  correspondingly  the  organs  of  the  state  divide  into  author- 
ities of  justice  and  authorities  of  administration. 

(6)  JURIDIC  CONTROLS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Considering  the  arbitniry  character  of  the  administration  which  mostly 
has  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  concrete  cases,  legal  supervision 
bad  to  be  provided  for  in  order  to  protect  the  individual  agafnst  en- 
croachments on  the  part  of  the  administration.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  has  been  attempted  in  Prussia  gradually  and  under  great  diffi- 
culties by  means  of  the  following  itistitutions  and  expedients:  A  com- 
prehensive right  of  complaint  and  petition;  the  admission  of  a  so  called 
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"administrative  justice";  the  development  of  tbe  principle  of  self  ad- 
ministration ;  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  officials  both  under  the  civil  and  criminal  laws. 

(a)  Bight  of  co7nplaint.—Thi9  is  a  right  to  repeated  examination  and 
rendering  decision  as  to  a  given  case  complained  of,  by  difterent  author- 
ities of  resort;  such  complaint  must  be  filed  with  the  first  superior  au- 
thority of  record,  the  inferior  being  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  supe- 
rior. From  the  right  of  complaint  emanates  the  right  of  petition  to 
Parliament,  but  this  latter  right  can  not  be  exercised  until  the  former 
right  of  complaint  has  gone  through  all  superior  instances. 

(b)  Administration  justice. — This  peculiarity  of  the  Prussian  organiza- 
tion consists  in  the  administration  justice  (separate  from  the  owliuary 
courts  of  justice),  being  exercised  by  independent  courts  subject  only  to 
law,  a  court  which,  in  its  inferior  and  mediate  resorts,  constitutes  at  the 
same  time  administrative  authorities,  while  in  the  highest  resort  (proc- 
ess^  of  a  suit)  there  exists  an  independent  court,  the  members  of  which 
occupy  the  position  of  judges. 

All  matters  left  to  the  decision  of  the  administrative  courts  respect 
public  rights  with  which  private  interests  might  have  entered  into  col- 
lision. 

(c)  Self-administration, — The  participation  of  the  citizens  in  the  car- 
rent  aft'airs  of  administration  by  exercising  a  so-called  self  rule  grants 
to  the  individual  protection  against  arbitrariness  of  professional  offi- 
cials, and  to  the  whole  people  a  steady  insight  as  regards  the  nature 
and  the  working  of  the  administration.  It  is  true  that  this  very  pro- 
tection may  be  misused  for  the  benefit  of  any  party  prominent  at  the 
time.  To  avert  this  evil  the  competencies  of  administration  in  Prussia 
are,  as  a  rule,  and  in  all  important  matters,  not  bestowed  upon  boards 
of  mere  self  administration,  but  upon  boards  in  which  state  officials 
CO  operate  with  members  elected.  Those  state  officials  have  the  right 
of  opposing  any  resolution  that  may  be  passed  in  the  interest  of  a  po- 
litical party  to  the  detriment  of  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

(d)  Protection  by  ordinary  courts  of  justice  chiefly  appears  in  three  di- 
rections, viz : 

(1)  Determination  of  disputed  private  rights  independently  of  the 
administration  and  its  varying  maxims. 

(2)  Administering  the  penal  laws  independently  of  the  political  party 
stand-point  of  the  predominant  governmental  or  administrative  system. 

(3)  Control  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  administration  by  the  exceptional 
adjudgment  of  such  legal  questions  as  result  from  the  management  of 
the  administration  proper. 

As  there  is  no  fixed  limit  between  matters  of  justice  and  administra- 
tion, the  question  how  far  the  competency  of  ordiuHry  courts  extends 
and  where  that  of  administration  authorities  and  administrative  courts 
begins  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  of  public  law.  To  decide  such  ques- 
tions at  issue  a  special  court  in  Prussia  is  officiating,  viz,  the  court  for 
deciding  conflicts  as  to  competency. 

IV.— SPHERE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

In  all  modern  states  appear  as  administrative  departments,  (1)  for- 
eign office;  (2)  department  of  war;  (3)  judiciary;  (4)  finances;  (5) 
interior. 

The  fifth  and  last  serves  to  realize  the  purpose  of  state  in  social  re- 
quests. To  these  belong  all  political  acts  directed  towards  order,  tran- 
quillity, protection,  promotion  of  scientific,  intellectual,  and  material 
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aspiration  of  the  inbabitants,  as  well  as  tbe  maintenance  of  the  state 
organisms,  etc.  Owing  to  this  great  extent  of  competency  an  elimina- 
tion of  three  subdivisions  out  of  the  last  department  became  advisable  in 
Prussia.  These  eliminated  three  departments  were  coordinated  to  tbe 
live  older  ones  above  enumerated,  viz,  (6)  church  and  educational  de- 
partment; (7)  agriculture,  domains,  and  forests}  (8)  trade,  industry, 
and  public  works. 

With  the  increasing  importance  of  the  latter  department  another 
new  one,  viz,  (9)  the  ministry  for  public  works,  was  established. 

Thus  Prussia  has  now  nine  ministries.  As  to  the  administratiofi  of  the 
Empire  no  sucb  sharp  separation  of  departments  exists.  Its  organs  are, 
(1)  foreign  office;  (2)  imperial  office  of  tbfe  interior;  (3)  judiciary;  (4) 
treasury  office ;  (5)  post  and  telegraph  department ;  (6)  admiralty ;  (7) 
railroad  department ;  (8)  invalid  funds  office  j  (9)  auditing  and  comp- 
trolling  office ;  (10)  inaebtedness  of  the  Empire;  (11)  office  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  imperial  railroads;  (12)  board  of  directors  for  the  bank 
of  the  Empire. 

Also,  in  tbe  Empire  all  such  matters  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  imperial  office  of  the  interior  as  do  not  come  within  the  province  of 
any  of  the  others.  This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  with  the  federal  office  for 
homestead  matters,  tbe  patent  office,  tbe  national  board  of  health,  the 
imperial  board  of  insurances,  tbe  supreme  navigation  office,  bureau  of 
statistics,  the  gauging  office  for  measures  and  weights,  etc. 

Under  the  constitution  of  tbe  German  Empire  a  large  number  of  ad- 
ministrative affairs  have  been  taken  partly  or  entirely  from  tbe  individ- 
ual German  IStates — thus  the  war  and  navy,  post,  and  telegraph  de- 
partments. 

v.— PRUSSIAN  LEGISLATION  SINCE  1872  AS  TO  A  EEFOEM  OP  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

As  already  stated  heretofore,  prior  to  1808  the  administration  of  the 
Prussian  state  was,  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  time,  based  upon 
an  absolute  central  and  hierarchic  bureaucratic  system.  Juridic  controll- 
ing institutions  or  self-administration  did  not  exist.  Stein,  reorganizing 
the  Prussian  state  in  1808-1815,  gave  the  first  impulse.  As  such  step  must 
be  regarded  the  introduction  of  administrative  control  through  tbe  or- 
dinary courtsac-law,  tbe  idea  of  self-administration  found  application 
only  in  mere  communal  affairs  of  cities  under  the  new  cities  act,  later 
in  the  provinces  act  (provincial  ordnung),  and  in  the  "kreis-ordnuug" 
(constitution  for  circuits).  Even  the  Prussian  constitution  of  1850  did 
not  speak  of  self-administration. 

In  the  meantime  science  and  intelligent  practice  demanded  a  change 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  not  only  in  the  local  communities,  but 
also  for  higher  grades  of  commonwealths,  viz,  circuits  and  provinces. 
Even  the  state  administration  felt  the  indispensable  necessity  of  being 
exonerated  from  detail  work,  i.  c,  to  effect  decentralization.  New 
provinces  (1866)  with  differently  organized  administrations  having  been 
annexed  by  Prussia,  also  an  external  circumstance  served  to  require 
uniformity  in  administration.  Thus  a  reform  of  tbe  interior  administra- 
tion of  Prussia  commenced,  directed  towards  decentralization  and  in- 
troduction of  self-administration,  as  well  asjundic  controlling  insti- 
tution. 

The  act  called  **  krels  ordnung '^  (circuits  act),  December  13,  1872, 
was  the  first  result  of  those  efforts. 
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Based  on  like  principles  tlie  so-called  '^  proviucial  ordnung^  (prov- 
inces act)  was  enacted  June  29, 1875,  for  the  provinces,  and  a«  supervi- 
sory control  authority  on  "  oberverwalt-ungsgericht  (supreme  adminis- 
tration court ")  was  created  for  the  whole  of  Prussia. 

VI.— -PRINCIPLES  OP  ORGANIZING  AI>MINISTRATION  IN  THE  PRUSSIAN 

STATE. 

State  and  communal  administration  have  been  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  various  names  of  not  always  congruent  definitions,  viz : 
Central  and  local  administration,  state  and  self-administration,  cen- 
tralization and  decentralization,  magistratic  and  economical  adminis- 
tration. 

The  essence  of  a  magistratic  A  lies  in  the  competency  to  carry  out 
the  state  will  by  application  of  the  coercive  power  of  the  state. 

By  economical  A,  however,  is  meant  the  procuration  and  ase  of 
material  means  requisite  to  attain  public  purposes. 

(a)  THE  LIMTTATION  OF  COMPETENCIES  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  COMMUNE. 

This  is  difiScult  and  can  not  possibly  be  determined  after  a  fixed  rule. 
It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  administration  is  always 
a  matter  of  state  wherever  its  tasks  require  a  uniform  solution,  and  only 
a  rigid  centralization  of  the  organs  and  a  consequent  subordination  of 
the  members  (links)  can  result  in  a  beneficial  execution  of  the  state 
will.  At  present  this  competency  of  state  extends  over  foreign  affairs, 
army,  navy,  and  justice,  but  so  far  as  the  provinces  of  finances  and  of 
the  interior  are  concerned  a  competition  between  state  and  commune 
takes  place. 

The  communes  are  corporations  or  associations  of  a  public  legal  char- 
acter, like  the  state  resting  on  a  territorial  basis  and  a  compulsoiy 
membership.  They  distinguish  themselves  from  each  other  only  in  a 
quantitation,  not  in  a  qualitative  respect.  The  commune  is  an  image 
of  the  state  en  miniature  ;  in  its  sphere  of  activity  it  has  to  pursue  es- 
sentially the  same  ends.  What  tasks  fall  in  this  respect  to  the  com- 
munescan hardly beenumerated.  Their numberdei>endson the readinens 
and  ability  of  the  population  for  the  assumption  of  state  functions  and 
on  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  communes.  At  any  rate  the  Prussian 
state  uses  to  a  considerable  extent  the  services  of  municipal  authorities 
for  the  attention  to  mere  state  affairs,  such  as  collection  of  taxes,  police 
administration,  keeping  registers  of  military  enrollment,  etc. 

(6)   PRUSSIAN  ORGANISM  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

(A)  StaU  authonties. 

(1)  Central  authorities:  (a)  State  conDcil;(5)  state  miuistry,  and  (c)  nine  ministries 
or  departments  above  ennmerated. 

(2)  Mediate  authorities :  (a)  President-in-chief  of  a  province,  (b)  residents  and  gov- 
emments  of  the  governmental  districts  (each  province  having  two  to  lonrof  sncb  dis- 
tricts), (c)  the  landrath  (prefect)  of  a  kreis  (circuit). 

AU  these  single  functionaries  are  assisted  by  a  body  of  self-administration  foF  the 
district  placed  under  their  government. 

(3)  Local  authorities  of  state  do  not  exist  for  the  single  commnnes. 

Only  in  larger  cities  the  police  administration  is  vested  in  royal  po- 
lice departments,  the  chief  of  which  is  generally  titled  police  president. 

As  far  as  the  German  Empire  is  concerned  the  same  has  organized 
only  central  authorities,  as  above  described,  using,  in  particular,  the 
services  of  the  authorities  of  the  confederate  states  for  the  exercise  of 
administration. 
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(B)  Communal  authoriti€8 

(1)  Of  provinces  are  the  provincial  diet.  Biisiuess  is  conducted  by  a  provincial 
committee  and  the  "  landes- di rector  "  (director  of  the  country). 

(N.  B. — The  oily  of  Berlin  has  the  rights  and  dutiea  of  a  province. — This  circumstance 
most  be  continually  borne  in  mind  to  understand  the  variety  of  functions  incumbent 
on  the  municipal  authorities  of  Berlin,  a  circumstance  which  compelled  me  to  .enlarge 
Bo  much  on  the  "dove-tailed"  organization  of  this  country.) 

(2)  A  kreis  (circuit)  may  embrace  a  single  city  of  sufficient  extent  or  a  rural  dis- 
trict, or  may  include  several  towns  and  rural  communes.  A  kreis  is  represented 
by  a  kreistag  (circuit  diet),  by  a  '* circuit  committee"  (kreis  ausschuss),  and  the 
landrath  (prefect)  again,  already  mentioned  as  representative  of  state  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  state  will  within  a  kreis. 

In  a  stadt-kreis  (city  circuit)  the  board  of  aldermen  takes  the  place  of  the  kreistag, 
and  the  magistertal  senate  (burgomaster)  the  place  of  the  circuit  committee. 

(3)  Local  communes, — They  divide  into  cities,  rural  communities,  and  independent 
manorial  districts. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  I  desist  from  enlarging  upon  the  func- 
tions of  all  these  organs^  both  of  state  and  communes,  unless  the  other- 
wise separate  functions  of  them,  coinciding  in  or  being  concentrated 
upon  the  city  of  Berlin  in  its  multiple  character  as  province,  kreis,  city, 
and  local  community,  have  come  into  consideration.  It  is  now  the  place 
to  speak  of  the  administration  of  cities  in  particular. 

Cities. — For  cities  and  hamlets  not  exceeding  2,500  inhabitants  in 
number  a  simplified  constitution  is  applicable.  The  character  as  city 
is  given  to  a  town  or'  other  communal! ties  under  the  provisions  of  the 
*' Prussian  cities  act"  alluded  to. 

The  organs  of  the  city  are :  (1)  The  burgomaster  (mayor);  (2)  magis- 
tracy (magisterial  senate) ;  (3)  board  of  aldermen. 

The  magistracy  is  a  body  charged  with  the  ailministration  of  the  city 
property.  The  board  of  aldermen  represents  the  burghesses  and  con- 
trols the  administration.  The  burgomaster  directs  and  superintends 
the  entire  run  of  business,  and  is  responsible  for  the  current  adminis- 
tration of  affairs. 

From  the  statements  made  above  there  appears  conclusively  the  two- 
fold sphere  of  activity  of  all  Prussian  communities  or  municipal  corpo- 
rations. 

Since  they  are  not  confined  to  their  own  communal  concerns,  over 
which  they  have  retained  a  lawful  control,  communal  life  does  not  re- 
ceive its  full  efficacy  until  the  exercise  of  state  functions  is  transferred- 
to  them.  This  double  nature  of  communes,  as  economical  and  magis- 
tratic  corporations,  existed  ages  ago  both  in  Germany  and  Prussia. 
The  same  has  by  the  recent  reform  legislation  been  re-organized  and 
extended.  This  specially  applies  to  provinces,  and  Berlin,  which  I 
repeat,  is  a  province  in  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Its  competency  now  embraces  the  tollowing  branches  of  administra- 
tion: (1)  Vagrant  paupers;  (2)  charitable  institutions;  (3)  meliorations 
of  the  land,  bridges,  ways,  roads,  fire  insurance  of  buildings,  provision 
for  art,  science  (archives,  museums),  education,  relief  and  loan  funds, 
institutions  for  insane,  blind,  deaf,  dumb  persons,  idiots,  houses  of  cor- 
rection, sheltering  of  orphans,  and  reformatory  for  children. 

For  defrayment  of  the  costs  of  this  administration  provinces  receive 
annuities  from  the  state  treasury.  This  kind  of  administration  exists 
separate  from  and  beside  the  state  administration. 

To  a  far  greater  extent  the  communes  are  intrusted,  or  rather  charged, 
with  tasks  of  state  administration,  namely :  Care  of  paupers,  the  collec- 
tion of  state  taxes,  keeping  the  registers  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
primary  schools,  keeping  registers  of  enrollment,  contributions  or  serv- 
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ices  for  the  army  and  navy,  construction  of  public  roads,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  police  force. 

For  these  purposes  the  state  grants  no  means,  for  which  reason  the 
efficiency  of  the  communes  appears  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Yet  in 
ca^e  of  overburdening  the  superior  municipal  corporations  they  are 
entitled  to  relief. 

Thus,  considering  the  multifarious  tasks  imposed  upon  the  communes, 
these  latter  appear  as  the  forces  of  the  whole  public  life  and  as  the  basis 
of  the  entire  state  structure.  Therefore  the  maintenance  of  communal 
efficiency  constitutes  the  main  problem  of  legislation. 

VII. — RELATIONS  OP   THE    BERLIN  CITY    GOVERNMENT    TO    THAT   OF 

THE   STATE. 

As  above  stated,  the  present  communal  constitution  of  Berlin  is  de- 
rived from  a  state  law,  known  as  the  "  Staedte  ordnung"  of  May  30, 
1863,  a  revised  edition  of  the  old  *' cities' act"  of  1808,  schemed  by 
Stein. 

This  cities' act  declares  the  community  to  be  a  corporation  subject  to  the 
supreme  supervision  of  the  state,  but  concedes  to  it  self-aijministration 
in  a  measure,  defined  by  the  law,  and  permits  it  to  make  supplementary 
statutory  regulations  as  to  all  matters  regarding  which  the  "  cities'  act" 
is  silent,  or  permits  variations.  Such  regulations  require  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  state  authority. 

The  supervision  of  the  state  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  is  vested, 
except  in  particular  instances  defined  by  law,  in  the  president  in  chief 
(ober-prasident)  for  Berlin,  who  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and,  upon 
appeal,  in  the  minister  of  the  interior.  All  appeals  against  decisions  in 
municipal  aifairs  to  this  authority  must  be  made  within  a  prescribed 
period. 

When  a  resolution  is  passed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  or  the  magis- 
tracy exceeds  the  limits  of  its  authority,  or  is  unlawful  or  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state  supervising 
authority  to  cause  the  first  burgomaster  to  prevent,  for  the  time  being, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  measure  objected  to,  and  to  report  at  once  on 
the  subject  of  the  resolution  to  that  authority,  which  then  renders  the 
decision  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based.  When 
the  board  of  aldermen  fails  or  refuses  to  enter  upon  the  budget  the 
burdens  legally  resting  upon  the  community,  or  to  make  other  extra- 
ordinary provisions  for  the  same,  it  devolves  upon  the  state  authority 
to  cause  such  entry  to  be  made,  or  itself  to  ^x  the  amount  of  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure.  The  board  of  aldermen  may  be  dissolved  by  a 
decree  of  the  sovereign,  in  which  event  a  new  election  must  take  place 
within  six  months,  the  functions  of  this  body  being  in  the  mean  time 
performed  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

In  case  an  understanding  or  agreement  is  not  reached  between  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  the  magisterial  senate  in  matters  which  the  laws 
direct  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  latter  body,  the  decision  rests 
with  the  state  authority.  The  consent  of  this  authority  is  also  neces- 
sary for  the  alienation  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  city,  for  the  sale  or 
material  alteration  of  objects  which  possess  a  particular  scientific,  his- 
torical, or  artistic  value,  and  especially  of  archives ;  for  laws  which  im- 
pose a  debt  burden  on  the  community  or  increase  an  already  existing 
one.  Its  consent  is  further  necessary  in  order  to  raise  money  for  mu- 
nicipal needs  by  the  addition  of  a  percentage  to  certain  state  taxes,  in 
fixing  the  compensation  of  salaried  members  of  the  magistracy,  and  for 
changes  made  in  their  pensions. 
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It  will  be  seen  tbat  the  state  bas  reservetl  to  itself  very  extensive 
nghts  of  surveillance  over  and  intervention  in  the  local  government. 

No  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  the  state  anthority  has  existed,  it 
seems,  heretofore,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  strife  has  disturbed  the 
former  harmony  of  the  two  municipal  bodies  and  the  electors  of  Berlin. 
The  good  and  harmonious  working  of  these  two  bodies  is  no  doubt  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  permanent  executive 
committees,  in  which  both  bodies  are  represented,  and  to  which  com- 
mittees the  greater  part  of  the  municipal  business  is  entrusted. 

In  Berlin  such  permanent  comtnittees,  by  which  the  affairs  of  the 
city  are  chiefly  administered,  but  few  branches  being  reserved  for  the 
magistracy  alone,  and  but  few  occasions  arising  in  which  it  is  necessary 
that  this  body  should  act  collectively,  are  mixed,  being  constituted  one- 
third  of  members  of  the  magistracy,  and  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  t)oard  of  aldermen.  These  committees  are  assisted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  by  sixty  citizens,  experts,  who  are  qualified 
voters,  appointed  by  the  magistracy  with  the  advice  of  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

The  following  are  the  various  branches  of  business  administered  by 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  constitutes!  in  the  manner  above  in- 
dicated: 


1.  City  real  property. 

2.  Lighting. 

3.  City  taxation. 

4.  City  indebtedness. 

5.  City  schools. 

6.  Library  and  archiyes. 

7.  Provincial  museam. 

8.  Churches. 

9.  The  poor. 

10.  Care  of  orphans. 

11.  Work-honse,  insane  asylnm,  idiots. 

12.  Cit^  hospital. 

13.  Sanitary  matters. 

14.  Parks  and  gardens. 

15.  Bnilding. 

16.  Sewerage. 


17.  Fire  insurance. 

18.  Fuel. 

19.  Stationery. 

20.  Local  police. 

21.  Street  cleaning. 
22.«  Industry  and  trade. 

23.  Water-works. 

24.  Statistics. 

25.  Unpaid  taxes. 

26.  Invalids  and  veterans. 

27.  Military  enrollment. 

28.  Quartering  of  soldiers. 

29.  Civil  registration. 

30.  Servants'  reward  fund. 

31.  Charity  institutions. 

32.  Finance. 


FINA29CIAL  ADMINISTRATION  OP  BERLIN. 

I  commence  with  some  translated  extracts  bearing  upon  this  topic 
from  the  "cities'  acf  above  referred  to: 

Title  I^  $  4.  All  inhabitants  of  the  city  territory  have  the  right  to  the  joint  use  of 
the  public  communal  institutions  of  the  city  and  are  bound  to  share,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  municipal  taxes  of  the  city. 

Title  8,  $  53.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  revenues  from  this  property  of  the  city 
do  not  suffice  to  procure  such  pecuniary  means  as  are  requisite  to  meet  the  wants  and 
the  liabilities  of  the  community,  the  board  of  aldermen  may  resolve  upon  levying 
municipal  taxes. 

These  may  consist — 

(I)  In  taxes  collected  in  addition  to  the  taxes  collected  for  the  state,  in  which 
case  the  following  provisos  shall  be  applicable: 

^1)  The  tax  for  the  trade  of  hawkers  or  peddlers  shall  not  be  burdened  thereby  ; 

(2)  Real  estate  situated  outride  the  community  shall  remain  out  of  account ; 

(3)  The  approval  of  the  Government  shall  be  required— (a)  for  all  taxes  in  addi- 

tion to  income  tax;  (b)  for  all  taxes  to  be  collected  in  addition  to  all  other 
direct  taxes,  if  such  additional  tax  either  exceeds  50  per  cent,  of  the  state 
taxes,  or  should  not  be  distributed  in  equal  proportion  among  these  taxes. 
Such  approval  is  not  provided  of  the  last  class — "paying  class" — tax  shall 
be  entirely  exempted  or  pay  a  lower  amount ;  (o)  for  alltaxes  in  addition 
to  the  indirect  taxes. 

(II)  In  special,  direct,  or  indirect  municipal  taxes,  which  require  the  approb 
of  the  Government,  In  case  of  their  being  newly  introduced,  enhanced,  or  altei 
|;heir  principles.  ^^  , 
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COMMUNAL  HOUSEHOLD  OF  BERLIN. 

The  said  cities' act  provides  furtber  (Title  VII)  that  annually,  at  the  latest  in 
October,  the  magistracy  is  required  ro  make  out  a  budget  of  all  municipal  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  that  are  susceptible  of  being  calculated  in  advance,  which,  after 
it  has  been  open  to  pnblic  scrutiny  at  prescribed  places  for  a  certain  period,  must 
then  be  definitely  settled  by  the  city  council,  a  copy  of  the  same  being  su|)plied  to 
the  supervisory  council  of  the  state. 

The  following  figures  and  data  are  taken  from  the  budget  approved 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1888 : 


Item. 


I. — Exchequer  admini»traHon. 


(1)  Kenleatate  within  the  city.. 

(2)  Real  estate  oataide  the  city  . 

iii)  Limestone  quarry 

(4)  Privile^eH— 

(a)  MiMcellnneoua 

(b)  Piiblio  scaler. 

(r)  MRrket-atnnd  moneys — 
id)  Unclaimed  inheritances. 


Marks.  I 

34,000 

34,650  I 

52,000  I 

6,000  I 


Bevenaes. 


Maria. 
372,44* 
78.113 
67,700 


-I        126,650 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Mark9. 
HI,  961 
23.837 
3.310 


5. 500 
8.303 


6.000 


Total  I  , 


II. — Management  of  city  works. 


SarphiB  ftx»ni— 

(o)  OaH- workft 

(b)  W«t«r-work» 

(c)  Sewerage  (rtdditional  anioant) 

(d)  Cfntral  cattle-yard 

(«)  Market  halU     


644,905  I 


158.010 


4»  891. 750 
1,406,078 


298,000  I 


;  588. 062 


Total  II 


III.—  Tax  administration. 


(a)  Hental  tax  (6f  per  cent,  of  rental  or  leane  valu*») , 

(6)  Hoiii»e  tax  (22  per  cent,  of  total  proceeds  of  utilization  of  premises) 

(c)  Dog  tax-(9  raarkR  per  dog.  yearly) 

id)  Mnnicipsil  income  tax  (100  per  cent,  of  the  class  tax  or  state  income  tax). 
*  (/>  Tax  on  amhnlatory  stores  of  goods 


6, 595, 828        2, 688.  062 


12,100.000     ?         .^^ 
4,200.000    5         ^^"^ 


Total  III 


IV. — AdminUttration  o/  capitals  invested  and  debts. 

(a)  Tntc•^^9t  from  cnpitals  invPHted 

{b)  Re-iiiibiir.somonts    paid  l>v  licensetl  gas-works  out  of  their 
sinking  t'uudH  for  iouu  made  to  them  by  the  city  in  Vi69 

(c)  City  sinking  fund 

For  payment  of  dt-bts  (sinking  fund)  received  out  of  the  treastiry 
of  the  city  works,  viz: 


Marks. 
30,000 


376,854 


(a)  (}«8- works  account 

(6)  Water- works  account 

(r)  •'I'werago  account  

(d)  t^pntrarcattle-yard  account}. 

(e)  Market  halls  account 


Marks. 
465, 891 
716, 142 
94.5.288 
166,  (J95 
114,000 


For  payment  of  interest  received  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  city 
works,  viz: 


(a)  Gas-works  account 

{b)  Water- works  account 

(c)  S«*werago  account 

((/)  C«'ntrnrcurric-yard  account, 
(f)  Market  hrtlls  account 


Marks. 

433,900 
1,585.641 
2. 934,  604 

472,716 

567,160 


Sundries 

For  mortgages'  interests  (real  estate  purchase*!  for  school  purposes) . 


Totally. 


290,  UOO 

13, 166. 493 

160 

30,206,643 


405,854 


2,407,016 


6, 994, 027 


4.0Cn 
180.000 


200.000 


3,070,942 


6.5M 
US.  245 


8,806,897       10,433,887 


*It  would  seem  that  a  tax  indicated  by  (e),  amounting  to  450,000  marks,  has  been  omitted. 
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Item. 


Y.^Education  department, 

(1)  Higher  schools  for  boys  (100  marks  yearly  school  money  per  boy)— 

(a)  11  gymnasia 

(6)  7  real-gymDasia . 


(c)  High-real  schoola 

(d)  High  barghers'  schools  (80  marks  per  boy) . 

Total  VI. 


(2)  Young  ladies'  high  schools  (100  marks  yearly  school  money)  five  schools.. 

(3)  Establishments  lor  gymnastics 

(4)  Scientific  school  programmes 

(5)  Primary  schools  (no  school  money) 


Beal  estate 

Fines  for  not  visiting  school . 
Sundry  receipts 


Mari$. 

46,931 

1.400 

23,200 


(%)  School  for  deaf  and  dnmb  persons ' 

(7)  Schools  for  oonttnaed  instruction  of  former  visitors  of  primary  schools 

and  libraries 

(8)  Industrial  education 


Total  V 

YX—Ecclesiastioal  purposes 

YU. — Pauper  department, 
(1)  Paupers— 

(a)  Privileges 

(b)  Re-imbursemencs 

(0)  Sundries * 


Marks, 

20.700 

420,000 

200 


Relief.. 


(2)  Hospitals  of  the  city  (church  money,  burials). 

(3)  Orpnans 


Interest  from  real  estate,  receipts  from  church,  re-imburse* 

ments, proceeds  of  gardens,  dairy  farming,  workshops.. 

Sheltering  of  badly-nursed  children 


Marks. 

140, 379 
36,000 


(4)  Working-house,  with  asylum  for  persons  without  shelter. 
Chiefly  wages 

(5)  City  shelter-house  (new) 


Total  Vn. 


Y  III.— Rygienie  institutions. 


(a)  Infirmaries 

lb)  Two  city  hospitals , 

(c)  Asylum  for  insane  and  idiots  . 

(d)  Sundry  sanitary  purposes . . . . . 


(e)  Bathing  places 

(/)  Pisinfeotion  places  . 


Marks. 
15,000 
40,545 


Total  Vin 

IX.— Public  parka  and  gardens 

X.—BuUdinff  department. 

(a)  Above-ground  buildings:  Marks. 

Hign  schools 348,000 

Buildings  for  fire  department ;  public  balances 2, 826, 500 

(&)  Streets  and  bridges: 

(1)  Por  pavement  and  drainage  (annuity  paid  by  the  tram- 

way companies  for  streets  in  which  their  cars  are 

running) 1,541,460 

(2)  Macadamized  roads  (bwlonging  to  the  State,  annuity 

from  the  State),  for  their  maintenance 256,771 

(3)  Bridges  and  water  structures 1,532,000 

(4)  WeHs 19 

(5)  Enlargemeut^of  two  streets 2,166,000 


Total  X"  . 


Revenue. 


Marks. 
690.364 
461,633 
111,  202 
45, 130 


1.308.329 

887,030 

13,150 

150 


71,531 
1,157 

19,550 


1,800,897 


440.900 
*  "28,375' 


176, 379 


88,291 
3,100 


737, 045 


10,376 
247,900 
171,800 


55,645 


485,721 


24. 728 


3. 174.  500 


5, 496, 250 


8,  070,  750 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Marks. 

1,300,532 
8.54.365 
227,365 
125, 140 


2,507,392 
465,764 
150,104 

*7,'460,'954 


66.182 

209,090. 
109,426 


11, 064, 962 


62,508 


4, 737, 660 
187,379 
956,457 


72,000 
430, 521 


6, 435, 836 


123,834 

1. 019. 985 

1,545,425 

43,550 


131, 610 


2,804.404 


524,591 


5, 820, 135 


9,  512, 124 


15,332,259 


*In  this  total  nro  contained  6,389,500  mnrks  t«koB  from  loaai. 
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Item. 


XL — Cottt  of  adminUtration. 
Salaries,  stationery,  pensions,  relief 


Marks. 

(a)  State  contribations for  levy  state  taxes 195,213 

(6)  Hortatory  moneys ; 61,500 

{c)  Costs  of  suits  at  law  and  th6  like 

(d)  Contribations  from  city  official  for  the  widow  pensions  fund 


Total  XI, 


XII.— Police  adminUtration. 


(a)  Be-lmbnrsed  fees  of  compulsory  execution 

(6)  Contributions  paid  by  private  fire  insurance  companies  to  paynij^bt 
(Hiards,  telegraphists,  firemen 


Total  XII 

.  XHI— Cleaning  and  watering  streets 

XIV.-/Sund»-i^». 

(rt)  Cemeteries 

(b)  Civil  registries 

Mark*, 

(c)  Annuities,  dotations,  and  taxos  for  maintenance  of  streets  and 

macadamized  roads  of  the  city 1^  044, 515 

(d)  Leases  for  hiring  advertising  columns 6o[ooO 

(«)  Miscellaneous 2,925 

Surplus  fi-om  preceding  year 607,592 


Total  XIV. 


RECAPrrULATIOJf. 


I.  Exchequer  department 

TI.  Public  works  of  the  city.... 

III.  Taxation  aepartment , 

IV.  Capitals  invested  and  debts.. 
V.  Education 

VI.  Ecclesiastical  purposes 

VII.  Pauper  department 

VIIT.  Sanitary  institutions 

IX.  Parks  and  public  gardens  . . . 

X.  Building  department 

XL  CoBts  of  adminiatration 

XII.  Police  aflministration 

XIII.  Street  cleaning,  lighting 

XIV.  Sundries 


Rerenae. 


MarkM. 


256,713 

103,  385 
168. 8>J) 


528, 918 

1,000 
456.072 


Expendl* 
tures. 


MarU, 
5.463.626 


5,463,636 


457,072 


2,981,513 


105, 9G4  I      1,932,611 


644.905 

6.  595. 828 

30.  206, 643 

8.  H06, 8517 

1,  800, 897 


737.045 

485, 721 

24, 728 

8,  670,  750 
528,  918 
457,  072 
105,964 

1, 795, 050 


158.010 

2,588,062 

200.0t)0 

10, 433. 887 

10. 068,  912 

02,508 

6,435,836 

2,864,404 

524.591 

15,332,230 

6,  463.  626 

2.  981,  613 

1,032.611 

782,  520 


Grand  total 60,860,418  |    00.860,418 


DEBTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  UEKLIN. 

(I)  Loans: 

<1 )  Loan  of  year  1828  at  ^  per  cent,  interest 

(2)  Loan  of  year  1800  at  4  per  cent,  interest 

(3)  Loan  of  year  1875  at  4  per  cent.  Interest  

(4)  Loan  of  year  1876  at  4  per  cent,  interest 

<5)  Loan  of  year  1878  at  4  per  cent,  interest 

(0)  Loan  of  year  1882  at  4  per  cent,  intereot 


(II)  Loan  from  invalid  fund  of  the  Empire  at  A\  per  cent  interest . 

(III)  Unpaid  purchase  moneys  for  premises  acquiml 


Total  debts  . 


These  debts  must  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  following  acconiit: 

(a)  Of  gas-works , 

(b)  Of  w.iter- works  . 


(f )  Of  sewerage  and  irrigation  fields  . 
(d)  Cattle  and  slaugbtenng  yards 


2.200.350 
6,870.825 
18. 808.  500 
27.501,500 
32, 646. 100 
41,196,400 


120,412,675 

25, 353, 000 

300,000 


155,065,675 


20, 199. 086 
36,:{23.532 
64,322,763 

^  J2, 008,  842 

(e)  Market  halls  . .". ....  7".\ ............................. ........... .... .  1 . . .  1  ^  1  ^ . !  ^  1 . 1    11, 000, 000 

Debts  debited  to  public  works '. 1  143,855,123 

Henoe.properoxchequer  debt  of  Berlin  on  March  31, 1885 

Increase  of  debt  in  preceding  year 


10,093.320 


1«  117, 23S 
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AN  ADDITIOXAL  LOAN  OP  FIFTY  MILLIONS  OP  MARKS  FOR  CONTINUANCE  OF  PUBLIC 

WORKS 

was  last  year  resolved  upon  by  the  board  of  aldermen  at  the  motion  of  the 
magisterial  senate,  viz,  for  continuation  of  sewerage,  enlargement  of 
water  and  gas-works,  new  bridges,  new  edifice  for  royal  police  depart- 
ment, additional  market  halls,  new  hospitals  aud  asylums  for  insane  and 
shelterless  persons,  several  new  high  schools,  the  laying  out  of  the  new 
"  Emperor  William  "  street,  and  enlargement  of  new  Friedrick  street. 

MERITS  AND  DEMERITS  OF  THE  FINAN'CIAL  SYSTEM  OP  BERLIN. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  administration  of  the  city  government 
shows  many  satisfactory  results,  and  seems  to  be  conducted  with  proper 
economy.  Traveling  visitors  who  saw  Berlin  only  a  decade  of  years 
ago  are  astonished  at  the  great  changes  it  has  undergone.  In  few  cities 
is  so  large  a  proportion  of  territory  occupied  by  public  gardens  and 
parks,  and  cared  for  by  trained  horticulturists.  AH  public  squares, 
since  special  market  halls  have  been  erected,  are  transmuted  into  pleas- 
ure grounds  for  the  healthful  recreation  of  thousands  of  children  of  the 
neighboring  quarters.  The  constantly  extending  system  of  tramways, 
asphalt  pavements,  and  electric  lighting,  permanent  cleanliness  of  streets 
effected  by  an  army  of  street-sweepers  working  at  night,  not  disturbing 
day  traffic,  excite  the  admiration  of  the  stranger.  The  incessant  build- 
ing activity  creates  on  theaverago  700  new  front  houses  a  year,  many  of 
them  being  of  a  massive  and  costly  structure.  Several  American  life- 
insurance  companies  occupy  most  prominent  streets. 

The  offensive  open-sewerage  system  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  a 
subsurface  or  underground  system,  with  utilization  of  the  sewerage  for 
agricultural  experiments  and  uses. 

The  high  reputation  of  all  public  works  erected  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  scientific  requirements  of  our  time  is  but  too  well  deserved. 
The  numerous  edifices  built  for  all  sorts  of  schools,  whether  primary  or 
high  schools,  are  palaces.  In  short,  Berlin  makes  the  impression  of  a 
well-administered  city,  and  yet  the  burgesses  of  Berlin  have  of  recent 
years  divided  more  and  more  into  two  nearly  equal  camps  of  political 
adversaries.  The  present  city  administration  is  charged  by  its  oppo- 
nents with  fostering  exclusively  the  interests  of  the  progressionist  party. 

Like  a  bill  of  complaint  reads  the  following  statements  made  against 
the  present  city  government  of  Berlin  by  a  high  state  functionary  (a 
privy  chief  councillor  of  administration),  who,  in  a  recent  public  meet- 
ing held  by  the  conservative  citizens  of  Berlin  for  electing  some  new 
aldermen,  addressed  his  audience  substantially  as  follows: 

It  18  a  material  error  to  consider  the  activity  of  the  city  authorities  exclusively 
from  its  economical  side,  after  external  communal  affairs.  The  undivided  praise 
bestowed  upon  good  pavement,  school-houaes,  sewerage,  lighting,  rests*  notwith- 
standing, upon  a  very  one-sided  opinion,  aud  leaves  out  of  consideration  not  only 
the  irrational  rental  tax,  as  well  as  the  expensive  administration  of  Berlin  gen- 
erally, but  forgets  also  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  solution  of  the  magistratic  tasks 
S roper  of  the  city  government,  partly  derived  from  the  state  sovereignty,  which 
ouDtless  is  of  a  greater  import  than  street  pavement. 

The  financial  ^ministration  of  Berlin  is,  which  is  often  not  considered  in  com- 
parison witE  other  cities  (the  high  additional  taxes  of  which  are  liked  to  be  cited  in 
favor  of  Berliu's  administration),  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  state  pays 
a  yearly  amount  of  7,000,000  of  marks  for  personal  (salaries,  etc.)  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  municipal  police  administration,  while  the  city  pays  only  2,400,000 
marks  of  impersonal  expenses  for  the  sake  of  fire  and  night-watch  administration. 
•  •  *  It  was  not  until  the  present  legislation  (since  1875)  was  inaugurated  that 
th«  construction  of  streets  was  facilitated,  and  great  priveleges  were  granted  to  the 
administration  over  and  against  adjacent  streets.    Not  until  since  then  these  adja- 
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cents  are  boand  to  give  gratuitously  territory  for  new  streets,  to  pay  the  constrne- 
tlon  of  the  sewerage  of  the  streets,  and  to  maintain  the  streets  for  nve  ye^rs.  Be- 
sides this  the  state  treasury  pays  to  the  city  an  annuity,  in  all  800,000,  for  the  as- 
sumed duty  to  construct  such  roads  as  formerly  belonged  to  the  state  (fiscal  roads). 

The  care  for  the  economical  ends  of  the  city,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  duty 
of  the  administration,  which  to  a  much  greater  extent  has  to  exercise  also  a  magis- 
tratic  authority,  and  to  which  both  under  the  old  and  recent  economical  laws  a  num- 
ber of  duties  have  been  assigned  to  the  city  government— duties  which  show  how 
important  it  is,  whether  or  not  the  city  authorities  evince  a  friendly  disposition 
towards  them.  Tlie  magistracy  possesses  the  magistratic  supervisory  right  over  the 
guilds,  has  to  decide  disputes  between  employers  and  their  working  people ;  the  city 
committee,  appointed  by  the  magistracy,  has  important  functions  as  police  anthority 
over  trade,  and  as  to  granting  licenses  to  tavern  and  inn  keepers.  The  city  wards' 
committee  exerts  a  decisive  influence  in  the  execution  of  the  new  social-political  acts 
already  promulgated  or  still  to  be  promulgated. 

All  of  which  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  election  of  men  who  are  to  be 
members  of  the  municipal  magistrates ;  nor  holds  it  good  that  the  right  of  self-admin- 
istration would  be  supported  by  the  progressive  party  alone.  We  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  party  at  the  city  hall  evinces  no  sympathy  toward  the  social-political 
reforms,  as  expressed  by  the  imperial  message,  but  rather  inclines  to  obstruct  their 
execution.    *    •    »    » 

Another  speaker  stated  additionally,  as  follows: 

The  administration  of  Berlin  is  a  very  costly  one,  and  rests  on  false  economical 
principles.  Since  1875  193 j[  million  marks  loans  have  been  contracted,  and  not  only 
extraordi  ary,  but  also  ordinary  expenditures,  such  as  for  building  of  schools,  have 
been  defrayed  therefrom.  If  this  keeps  on  that  way,  we  have  for  the  mere  payment  of 
interest  to  raise  four  times  as  many  taxes  as  twenty  years  ago.  Up  to  the  present,  the 
construction  of  the  sewerage  alone  has  required  an  additional  sum  of  about  8,000,000 
of  marks  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested  therein.  Without  in- 
cumbering tne  burghesses  any  further,  the  current  revenues  could  be  increased  by 
acquiring  the  profitable  institutions  of  traflSo  (tramways),  gas,  and  electrical  works; 
by  a  better  utilization  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  city  ;  further,  by  establishing  and 
renting  suitable  stations  for  *' recreation  *'  in  the  municipal  parks,  etc. 


STEADY  GROWTH  OF  THE  OPPONENTS  OF  THE  PROGRESSIONIST  PARTY  IN  BERLIN. 

F6r  the  purpose  of  electing  the  board  of  aldermen,  the  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  ta;ces  paid  by 
them  (communaly,  circuit,  provincial,  and  state  taxes). 

The  first  class  is  composed  of  those  highest  tax-payers  who  pay  an 
aggregate  of  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  entire 
body  of  voters.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  those  highest  tax- 
payers paying  the  aggregate  second  third;  and  the  third  class  of  all 
the  other  voters.  This  class  paying  the  lowest  tax  rates  is,  of  course, 
the  most  numerous,  and  it  is  in  this  class  that  a  movement  commenced 
in  1882  againt  a  city  government  alleged  to  be  exercised  by  exclusive 
regard  for  the  interest  of  the  progressionist  party.  Thus  among  the 
voters  of  the  third  class  appearing  at  the  polls  for  the  election  of  part  of 
aldermen,  there  were — 


Tear. 

Voters. 
11,707 

Progressionists. 

11.707 
9,32e 

32,  392 
7,874 

Conser\*atiTe8. 

Social  Demo- 
orata. 

1880 

1882       

....  1      l.\3ll 

331 
26,207 
0,096 

]K83 

1      Q6,0C^ 

7,393 

1885 

'      19,233 

5,09U 

On  the  subject  of  taxation  itself  I  refer  here  to  report  of  Mr.  Van 
Versen,  dated  July  26,  1887,  rendered  from  this  consulate-general, 
which  properly  could  be  here  inserted  at  full  length.* 


**See  page  424. 
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The  question  ^hich  mode  of  taxation,  whether  direct  or  indirect  taxes 
or  a  combined  system  may  be  the  most  equitable  and  just,  has  caused 
much  discussion  in  parliamentary  and  other  political  circles,  as  well  as 
a  copious  literature  on  the  subject.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  times  .points  to  a  mixed  or  combined  system  of  taxation, 
having  the  object  in  view  of  bringing  all,  according  to  their  ability  to 
do  so,  within  the  reach  of  contributing  to  the  needs  of  a  commonwealth. 
Most  instructi\:e  and  valuable  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  a  treatise  of 
the  eminent  political  economist.  Dr.  Hermann  Schefifler,  under  the  title 
"Die  Regeluug  der  Steuer-Einkommen,  und  Geldverhaltnisse,  und 
das  natiirliche  Wahlrecht.''  ("The  regulation  of  tax-income  and  money 
relations  and  the  natural  elective  franchise.'')  The  following  demon- 
stration is  translated: 

The  tax-paying  power  of  the  individual  lies  unmistakably  in  his  iocome)  by  which 
is  meant  his  yearly  net  income ;  therefore  the  material  sacrifice  of  every  man  should 
be  a  percentage  of  the  income  alike  for  all.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  income  con- 
stitutes the  true  source  of  taxation,  abstracting  from  the  question  whether  equalness 
of  percentage  be  the  correct  measure,  nothing  follows  yet  therefrom  as  to  the  form 
in  which  taxes  are  levied.  In  order  to  make  a  person,  say  A,  pay  a  certain  amount 
of  tax,  such  tax  may,  if  it  is  true,  immediately  be  collected  from  any  other  person, 
say  B,  inasmuch  as  B  has  an  opportunity  of  re-collecting  this  tax  from  the  first  per- 
son A.  Then  the  direct  tax  for  B  is  an  indirect  one  for  A.  The  form  of  levy  is  evi- 
dently immaterial ;  the  indirect  tax  may  just  as  well,  as  does  the  direct  tax,  fulfill 
tjie  fundamental  principle  of  a  just  taxation  ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  <a  regulation 
which  is  qualified  to  produce  a  rational  eftect.  The  necessary  prerequisite  of  such  a 
regulation  is  to  know  who,  as  the  true  payer  of  the  tax,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
must  be  regarded.  For  instance,  the  ground  tax  and  the  trade  tax  are  considered  di- 
rect taxes,  though  to  the  consumers  it  is  really  an  indirect  tax;  all  others  are  indi- 
rect. A  bandying  of  words  simply  complicates  matters  for,  as  opposed  to  all  other 
taxes  which  are  indirect,  the  income  tax  is  the  only  true  direct  tax.  The  tax  levied 
ypon  any  object  or  establishment,  or  labor,  or  person,  or  any  productive  thing  may 
properly  be  reckoned  as  a  C/Onstituent  part  of  the  production  cost;  this  regulates 
price,  and  is  paid  for  by  the  consumer  and  not  by  the  manufacturer,  who  only  ad- 
vances the  taxes. 

In  comparison  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  tbe  producer,  for  com- 
mon-sense reasons,  is  entitled  to  add  the  tax  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  question  to  discern  whether  at  any  time  the  producer  profits  by  the 
added  tax,  or  whether  he  gets  a  higher  price  for  the  thing  produced,  or  that  the  con- 
sumer is  credited  with,  or  may  be  benefited  by,  a  reduction  of  the  tax.  This  ac- 
knowledgment is  therefore  the  only  authority  to  be  considered  in  any  court  oT 
justice,  and  there  can  be  no  other  lawful  regulation  governing  traffic  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  common  sense,  coming  with  harmonious  conjunction.  Accord- 
ing to  this  assumption,  the  income  tax  is  the  tax  derived  from  the  surplus  of  the  value 
of  the  product  over  the  cost  of  production,  or  from  business  earnings,  or  the  net  re- 
ceipts of  the  producer  from  which  the  tax  is  paid,  is  the  only  logical  one.  The  tax 
systems  of  the  present  day  have  created  certain  names  for  certain  classes  of"  taxa- 
tion, which,  while  specifying  that  they  do  not  relate  to  the  income  do,  nevertheless, 
levy  upon  the  personal  belongings  which  are  regulated  by  income — such  is  the  per- 
sonal tax.  A  property  tax  I  do  not  classify  as  a  direct  tax,  as  it  would  create  an  j|d- 
vance  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  involved,  and  of  course  would  be  borne 
by  the  one  whose  capital  was  invested.  When  we  speak  of  productions  we  do  not 
necessarily  understand  the  wares  that  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  markets. 
The  laborer  and  the  officer,  the  literary  man  and  the  artist  are  all  producers,  bodily 
or  mentally,  and  the  productions  of  each  have  a  certain  money  value;  the  producer 
represents  the  fruits  of  his  working  capital  in  the  form  of  interest  or  rent ;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  capital  to  interest  is  not  an  argument,  as  this  right  has  long  since 
been  acknowledged.  Therefore,  if  we  consider  the  personal  tax  as  not  strictly  an  in- 
come tax,  since  it  is  not  collected  according  to  the  income,  but  in  classes  and  ways  not 
in  harmony  with  the  manner  in  which  an  income  tax  should  be  collected,  then  is 
each  man  not  only  entitled  to  add  his  personal  tax  to  the  expense  account  of  his  busi- 
ness, but  also  the  mechanic  and  the  official  can  demand  that  his  wages  or  salary  shall 
cover  this  tax,  but  this  does  not  imply  the  right  that  his  income  tax,  through  his 
salary,  wa^ee,  or  his  previously  calculated  business  income  should  be  covered,  much 
more  must  it  be  demanded  of  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  expenses,  which  will 
enable  him  to  defray  all  of  his  necessary  expenses,  including  the  income  tax,  which 
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is  necesearv  not  only  for  the  state  bat  for  his  own  existence.  So,  ^also,  mast  the  prop- 
erty tax  -wnen  used  as  a  means  for  the  support  of  the  property,  be  covered  by  the  rev- 
enues of  the  property,  the  property-owner  must  also  expect  that  the  revenues  be  large 
enou&;h  to  dispute  the  payment ;  that  is,  he  must  be  entitled  to  the  claim^of  a  coire- 
sponding  high  interest,  as  opposed  to  which  the  income  tax,  as  aforesaid,  does  not  en- 
title him. 

The  only  true  principle  of  taxation,  as  already  said,  is  the  proportionate  rate  upon 
the  absolute  ability  or  upon  the  income. 

Each  man's  income  is  the  price  for  which  he  delivers  his  personal  work  (physical  or 
mental),  as  well  as  the  work  of  his  property  in  the* revenue  from  his  wealtn  (servants 
or  general  help) ;  it  is  natural  that  irom  this  price  he  restore  the  outlays  made  by  the 
statein  the  form  of  a  tax  for  the  protection  of  themarket  of  the  working  man,  as  well  as 
ior  enhancing  the  value  of  his  own  work,  also  that  this  tax  for  each  unity  of  value  be 
the  same,  or  that  the  income  be  proportional  (if  not  already  subject  to  state  taxation). 
Unfortunately  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  offers  many  obstacles,  since  concealment  on 
the  one  hand  and  discretion  on  the  other  operate  adversely. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  Just  tax  can  be  levied  only  on  the  tax-paying  power  or  income, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  be  raised  directly  from  the  income,  if 
every  expense  and  saving  could  be  reached  or  controlled,  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
iind  the  same  tax  rate  for  each.  So,  since  the  sum  of  all  the  expenses  and  savings  is 
equal  to  the  income,  could  a  tax  be  levied  upon  these  expenses  and  savings  with  entire 
justice.  This  argument  may  very  well  be  mentioned  m  favor  of  indirect  taxation 
when  practical  reasons  of  great  weight  call  for  tax  reform,  and  in  fact  such  reasons 
are  before  us.  By  indirect  taxation  is  every  merchant,  every  mechanic,  every  land- 
lord a  tax-collector,  who  collects  the  tax  plus  the  price  of  the  product,  easily  and 
certainly,  and  in  small  amounts;  as  otherwise  the  state  tax-collector,  if  all  state 
claims  were  to  be  collected  as  an  income  tax,  would  meet  continnally  with  emptv  cash- 
boxes,  obstinacy,  and  difficulty.  Indirect  taxation,  may,  then,  live  through  the  cen- 
turies as  a  practical  system  of  collection,  but  at  the  same  time,  viewed  from  an  ideal 
standard  of  government,  which  bespeaks  a  high  grade  of  culture,  it  is  irrational.  For 
this  reason  it  is  that  a  pure  indirect  tax  is  impossible,  because  when  the  tradesman, 
the  property  man,  in  fact,  the  salesman  can  collect  the  tax  in  the  cost  of  consumption 
to  the  buyer,  so  must  the  state  collect  directly  from  the  seller  by  direct  taxation  of 
his  business,  his  property,  and  his  income. 

The  indirect  tax,  therefore,  always  presupposes  the  direct  one ;  but  the  direct  tax 
does  not  necessarily  imply  or  include  an  indirect  one. 


P.  Baine, 
ConsuJrOeneraU 


Berlin,  December  24, 1887. 


TAXATION  IN  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  PRUSSIA,  AND  BERLDT. 

REPORT  OF  YWE'CONSUL-QENERAL  VAN  TERSEN. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  nearly  all  indirect 
taxes,  in  addition  to  the  import  duties,  are  collected  through  the  organs 
of  the  individual  German  states  for  the  Empire,  while  the  financial 
system  of  those  states,  with  the  exception  of  excise  collected  in  some 
cities  (particularly  in  Prussia)  instead  of  a  direct  municipal  income  tax, 
is  based  on  direct  taxation. 

As  all  direct  taxation  causes  much  complaint  and  uneasiness,  par- 
ticularly among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  the  German  Govern- 
ment have  repeatedly  declared  that  it  is  their  earnest  endeavor  grad-. 
ually  to  transform  direct  into  indirect  taxation  by  increasing  import 
duties  and  taxes  on  tobacco  and  ardent  spirits.  As  to  this  latter  article 
this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  recent  act,  dated  June  24, 1887.* 

*  The  provisions  of  this  law  were  printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  83,  September, 
1S87. 
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KINDS   OF    IMPOSTS,   TAXES,   AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

All  taxes  may  be  divided  into  live  chief  classes  according  to  the  re- 
ceiver, viz: 

I.  Taxes  collected  for  the  Empire. 
II.  State  taxes. 
III.  Taxes  collected  for  the  several  provinces,  their  subdivisions  (in  Prussia, 

"  Kieise,")  answering  perhaps  to  our  "  counties." 
rV.  Municipal  taxes. 

v.  Church  and  school  taxes  or  moneys. 

I. — TAXES  COLLECTED  FOB  THE  EMPIBB. 

In  addition  to  all  customs  duties,  several  taxes  are  collected  for  the 
Empire ;  the  act  of  May  14, 1885  (Lex  Huene),  providing,  however,  that 
if  all  the  revenues  derived  therefrom  should  exceed  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Empire,  the  suri>lus  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  last  closed  shall  be  distributed  among  the  German  states 
according  to  their  respective  population,  with  the  express  intent  to 
relieve  the  lower  political  bodies  (provinces,  counties,  communes)  and 
to  conduce  to  a  reduction  of  direct  taxes  on  real  estate,  buildings,  and 
trades. 

The  following  taxes  are  assessed  for  the  Empire : 

(1)  SAI.T  TAX 

at  the  rate  of  12  marks  (=$2.85)  per  100  kilograms  of  salt  manufact- 
ured and  used  for  home  consumption,  while  a  duty  of  12.80  marks 
(=$3.04)  is  levied  on  salt  imported. 

Exempt  frbui  tax  is  salt  if  exportetl,  and  if  used  at  home  in  the  in- 
terest of  agriculture  (feeding  cattle,  manure)  and  of  industry. 

(2)  TOBACCO  TAX. 

Internal  taxes  on  tobacco  are  collected  either  by  the  area  planted 
with  toba<K30  (4.5  pfennigs  per  1  square  meter)  or  by  weight  of  the  to- 
bacco harvested,  no  matter  whether  in  a  fermented  state  or  dry,  ready 
for  manufacturing,  45  marks  (=810.71  per  100  kilograms). 

Bounties  or  drawbacks  on  tobacco  are  granted  in  case  of  exportation 
per  100  kilograms  net  weight. 

Maries. 

(a)  Incase  of  unfermented  tobacco  for  smoking 33 

(b)  In  case  of  fermented  tobacco  for  smoking 40 

(o)  Ribbed  leaf  tobacco  of  domestic  growth 47 

(d)  Snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  of  domestic  growth 2'Z 

(e)  Tobacco  for  smoking 43 

(/)  Cigars 50 

(g)  Cigarettes 35 

(3)  TAX  ON  6UGAR. 


Although  by  an  act  approved  June  1,  1886,  a  new  classification  of 
sugar  and  a  new  method  of  collecting  tax  on  beet  sugar,  equaling  a 
reduction  of  export  bounties,  was  introduced,  this  act  has  just  been 
superseded  by  act  of  July  9, 1887,  to  take  force  and  effect  on  August 
1, 1887. 

Section  1  of  this  new  act  provides  that  from  and  after  this  date  the 
following  rates  of  import  duties  shall  be  collected  per  100  kilograms : 

(1)  On  simp  and  molasses 15  marks  ($3.57) 

(3)  On  other  sugar  of  all  descriptions 30  marks  (  7.14) 
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If  foreign  sugar  is  consigned  to  a  domestic  sugar  factory  to  be  worked 
further  there,  the  same  may,  subject  to  special  orders  of  the  federal 
(council,  be  exempted  from  the  tax  of  consumption  (excise)  hereafter 
described. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  internal  beet  sugar  shall  be  subject  to  a 
sugar  tax,  to  be  collected — 

(1)  As  "  material  tax"  on  the  weight  of  the  raw  beets  intended  for  the  manufactoTe 

of  sugar,  viz,  80  pfonnig:8  (19  cent^)  per  100  kilograms. 

(2)  As  excise  (tax  of  consumption)  on  the  weight  of  sugar  intended  for  home  con- 

sumption, viz,  12  marks  (^.d5)  per  100  kilograms. 

This  '^material  tax"  shall  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  while  the 
excise  shall  be  paid  upon  leaving  the  bonded  sugar  works  or  refineries 
for  home  consumption. 

Bounties  shall  be  paid  in  case  of  exportation  of  at  least  500  kilograms, 
per  every  100  kilograms : 

(a)  For  raw  sugar  containing  at  least  90  per  cent,  sugar,  and  for  refined  sugar  con- 

taining less  than  98  but  at  least  90  per  cent,  sugar,  8.50  marks  (^.02). 

(b)  For  candy  and  for  sugar  in  white  full  hard  loaves,  lumps,  tablets,  cubes,  et<3.,  con- 

taining at  least  99i  per  cent,  sugar,  10.55  marks  ($2.51). 
(o)  For  all  other  hard  sugar  (n.  o.p.  f.),  as  weU  as  for  all  white  dry  (containing  no 
more  than  1  per  cent,  water)  in  crystals,  pulverized,  etc., 'containing  at  least 
98  per  cent,  sugar,  10  marks  ($2. 38). 

(4)  BREWING  TAX. 

For  the  collection  of  this  tax  two  different  **tax  unions''  (Steuer- 
Gebiete)  exists  within  the  German  Empire,  the  one  union  embracing 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  while  the  other 
tax  union  (Reichssteuer-Gebiet)  embraces  all  the  other  German  States, 
In  this  report  I  speak  only  of  the  latter  union^  which  includes  Prussia. 

Here  the  said  tax  is  assessed  on  the  net  weight  of  the  material  used 
in  brewing  beer  at  the  following  rates  i>er  100  kilograms : 

(a)  On  grain,  rice,  and  green  starch,  4  marks  (95  cents). 
(6)  On  starch,  starch  flout,  British  gum,  6  marks  (|1.42). 
(o)  On  sugar  and  other  malt  substitutes,  8  marks  (|1.90). 

A  so-called  additional  transi  t  tax  is  collected  on  all  beer  imported 
from  the  first  above-mentioned  brewing-tax  union,  at  the  rate  of  2 
marks  (47.6  cents)  per  hectoliter.  On  beer  exported  a  drawback  is 
granted  of  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  per  hectoliter. 

(5)  TAXES  OK  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

Taxes  on  ardent  spirits,  viz:  (a)  Tax  of  consumption  (excise);  (6) 
mashiug-tub  tax. 

From  and  after  the  1st  of  October  next  an  excise  of  consumption 
shall  be.coUected  at  the  rato  of  .6  mark  (11.9  cents)  per  liter  (1.0567 
wine  quarts)  of  pure  alcohol,  if  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  does 
not  exceed  the  rate  of  4  J  per  head  of  population  (according  to  last  cen- 
sus), but  if  such  rate  per  head  be  larger,  then  70  pfennigs  (16.6  cents) 
X)er  liter. 

Exempt  from  this  excise  shall  be  (1)  ardent  spirits  exported  j  (2)  ar- 
dent spirits  used  for  industrial  and  scientific  purposes. 

A  "mashing- tub  tax"  shall  hereafter  be  assessed  only  (1)  from  sttch 
agricultural  still-houses  as  work  exclusively  grain  or  potatoes,  and  use 
residues  or  waste  either  as  food  for  cattle  or  as  manure  on  own  estates; 
(2)  from  such  still-houses  as  are  working  molasses,  beet  and  beet-juice. 

The"mashingtub  tax ^Ms  1.31  marks  (31.7  cents)  per  hectoliter  of 
the  capacity  of  the  mashing-tubs,  and  this  for  every  mash. 
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In  a^icultural  still-houses  in  operation  during  the  time  from  October 
1  to  June  15  of  every  year  the  ''  mashing-tub  tax  "  shall  be  collected  at 
the  following  fractions  of  the  above  rates  : 

(a)  If  in  the  course  of  one  day,  on  an  averajje,  not  more  than  1,050  liters  of  tlie  ca- 

pacity of  the  maehing-tnb  are  mashed,  only  at  .6 ; 

(b)  If  not  more  than  1,500  liters,  at-.8. 

(c)  If  not  more  than  3,000  liters,  at  .9. 

(c)  A  tax  on  materials  used  in  making  spiritous  liquors  shall  be  col- 
lected per  hectoliter : 

(a)  On  hnsks  of  grapes  beaten  together,  35  pfennigs  (8.5  cents). 

(ft)  Keniel  frnit,  their  waste,  and  all  kinds  of  berries,  45  pfennigs  (10.7  cents). 

(c)  On  brewing  refuse,  pressed  dregs  of  wine,  and  roots  of  all  kinds,  50  pfennigs 

(11.9  cents). 

(d)  On  wine  and  cider,  liquid  dregs  of  wine  and  stone  fruit,  85  pfennigs  (20.5  cents). 

A  repayment  of  the  <*mashing-tub  tax''  and  the  *'  tax  for  materials 
used  in  making  spirituous  liquors''  may  be  granted  by  the  federal  coun- 
cil not  only  for  spirits  used  in  industry,  but  also  in  case  of  spirits  used 
for  sanitary  and  scientific  purposes,  or  for  cleaning,  heating,  cooking, 
and  illumination.  Section  42  of  the  new  spirits  tax  act  i)rovides  further 
for  an  additional  tax  to  excise  in  case  of  so-called  industrial  still-houses 
(not  agricultural),  if  working  farinaceous  substances  or  mixtures  of 
farinaceous  and  uori-farinaceous  substances.  On  ardent  spirits  man- 
ufactured in  such  '* industrial"  still-houses,  as  far  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  an  excise,  an  additional  tax  of  20  pfennigs  (4.7  cents)  per  liter 
of  pure  alcohol  shall  be  levied. 

(6)  TAX  ox  BILia  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

Makers  or  acceptors  or  indorsers  of  these  bills  and  notes  are  bound 
to  provide  them  with  stamps  issued  and  sold  by  the  Empire.  A  stamp 
is  required  as  follows : 

Pfennigs. 

For  a  snm  not  exceeding  200  marks 10 

From  201  to  400  marks 20 

From  400  to  600  marks 30 

From  601  to  800  marks 40 

From  801  to  1,000  marks 50 

For  every  additional  1,000  marks 50 

(7)  BOURSE  TAX. 

The  following  rates  are  collected  as  ^'bourse  tax": 

(1)  Five  per  mille  of  the  nominal  value  of  stocks  and  shares  delivered,  disposed,  and 

hypothecated,  etc. 

(2)  Two  per  mille  of  the  nominal  valne  of  bonds,  papers  of  annuities,  delivered,  dis- 

posed of,  and  hypothecated,  etc. 

(3)  One  per  miUe  or  the  nominal  value  of  bonds  payable  to  bearer. 

(4)  (a)  One-tenth  per  mille  on  the  value  of  the  object  of  transaction  in  case  of  pur- 

chase of  foreign  bank-notes,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  etc. ;  and  or  se- 
curities mentioned  under  1,  2,  and 3.  (b)  Two-tenths  per  mille  on  the  value 
of  the  object  of  transaction  in  case  purchases  are  made  according  to  the  usages 
of  exchange,  spot,  time,  lottery,  and  similar  bargains,  with  regard  to  the 
quantities  of  goods  as  a  rule  negotiated  at  exchange. 
For  transactions  under  4a  and  b  such  rates  shall  be  paid  for  every  full  2,000  marks. 

(5)  Five  per  cent  on  lots  of  public  lotteries. 

(8)  TAX  ON  PLAYING  CARDS. 

Thirty  pfennigs  (7.14  cents)  for  every  play  of  36  sheets  or  less,  and 
60  pfennigs  (11.9  cents)  for  every  other  play. 
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II.— PRUSSIAN  STATE  TAXES. 

(1«)  CLASS  TAX. 

♦ 

[Note. — ^The  accoant  given  of  this  class  tax  by  Mr,  Van  Versen  was 
not  so  clear  as  that  which  will  be  found  postj  in  Consol-General  Mnel- 
ler's;  it  is  therefore  omitted.] 

The  income  tax  is  levied  on  the  income  derived  from  (1)  real  estate, 
(2)  capital,  (3)  trade,  business,  or  fk*om  any  paying  occupation. 

(2)  TRADE  TAX. 

This  is  levied  on  (1)  commerce ;  (2)  hotels,  restaurants,  inns ;  (3)  man- 
ufactories and  trades  employing  a  number  of  assistants ;  (4)  mill  indus- 
try; (5)  navigation,  ireight  establishments,  livery  stables,  etc.;  (6) 
peddlers. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  trade  tax  to  be  levied,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  suppose  a  medium  tax;  thus,  if  there  are  80  trade-tax  payers 
in  one  class  at  a  given  place  and  the  medium  from  the  total  of  such 
tax  is  found  to  be  30  marks,  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  30x80=2,400  marks  for  the  class  of  traders  concerned. 

In  case  the  tax-payer  is  not  able  to  pay  the  medium  tax  a  lower  rate 
is  granted  him,  and  the  amount  falling  short  is  added  to  the  taxes  of 
the  other  rate-payers,  but  the  total  of  2,400  marks  must  be  paid  by  all 
the  80  trade-tax  payers,  no  matter  at  what  percentage  each  of  them 
shares  in  this  total,  previously  estimated  and  fixed  by  a  committee  of 
members,  a  moiety  of  which  is  chosen  from  the  respective  class  of 
trade-tax  payers,  and  the  other  moiety  appointed  by  the  Government. 

This  system  is  rather  complicated. 

(3)  TAX  ON  BUILDINGS. 

This  tax  is  paid  for  all  buildings,  court-yards,  and  house  gardens  be- 
longing thereto,  if  their  area  exceeds  25  ares  53  square  meters  (==1 
Prussian  morgen,  equal  to  about  1  acre,  1  rood,  1  perch)  in  extent.  Ex- 
empt therefrom  are  all  public  edifices  of  State,  churches,  schools.  Tax 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  derived  fin>m  rentals 
of  dwelling-houses,  while  2  per  cent,  is  paid  on  revenue  from  buildings 
devoted  to  industrial  and  commercial  purposes. 

% 

(4)   TAX  ON  LANDED  ESTATES  (GROUND  TAX). 

This  tax  is  paid  in  Prussia  at  the  average  rate  of  9.50  per  cent,  on  the 
net  proceeds  of  such  estates.    Eeal  estates  belonging  to  the  State  and 
other  commonwealths  are  exempt. 

(5)  STAMP  TAX. 

Stamps  must  be  procured  from  and  lawfully  attached  by  official  stamp 
distributors  to  all  instruments  in  writing  at  the  following  x>6rcentages 
of  the  sums  in  consideration : 

Peroeat. 

1)  In  case  of  bonds f^ 

'2)  Protocols  relatinji^  to  pnblio  sales,  contracts  of  lease,  and  sale  of  famitnre 

orother  chattels i 

Insnranoe  policies i 

Contracts  of  sale  or  exchange  of  real  estates ;  inheritances  and  deeds  as  to  do- 
nations inter  vivoi  if  the  legateea  or  devisees  vrere  in  the  service  either  tes- 
tator or  donator 1 
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Per  cent 
(5)  labor! tauces  and  deetU  as  to  *' donations  inter  vivos"  t6  adopted  children, 
or  to  brothers  and  Bisters  of  both  half  and  fall  blood,  and  to  their  descend- 
ants     2 

(G)  Entailed  estates '.    3 

(7)  Inheritances  and  deeds  as  to  donations  inter  vivos  (n.  o.  p.  f.  under  4  and  5)^ 

(a)  To  relatives  up  to  the  sixth  degree  of  relationship 

lb)  To  step-children  and  their  descendants 4 

(c)  To  children  and  parents  of  law 4 

(d)  To  illegitimate  children  recognized  by  parents 4 

(e)  In  addition  thereto  must  be  paid  on  all  sums  bequeathed  to  public 

institutions  of  charity,  instruction,  education,  and  the  like 4 

(8)  All  other  inheritances  and  donations ^ 8 


ni.— TAXES  COLLECTED    FOB    THE    (SIX  EASTERN)    PRUSSIAN    PROV- 
INCES AND  THEIR  SUBDIVISIONS  '*KREISE"  (COUNTIES). 

(I)  COUXTY  TAX. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  '^  Kreis^  are  bound  to  pay  a  special  tax  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  their  district.  This  tax  is  paid  in  percentages  of 
and  in  addition  to  the  direct  state  taxes  paid  by  them,  and  is  of  a  much 
varying  range. 

(2)  PROVINCIAL  TAX. 

Under  the  control  and  administration  of  theseveral  provinces  there  are 
charitable  and  other  public  institutions  which  to  organize  or  to  main- 
tain would  go  beyond  the  means  of  a  single  ''  Kreis.''  Such  are  lunatic 
asylums,  penitentiaries,  asylums  for  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  persons; 
obstetrical  schools ;  provincial  relief  and  loan  funds ;  insurance  societies 
against  fire  and  hail  and  the  like.  To  meet  these  emergencies  a  pro- 
vincial tax  is  assessed,  by  making  a  repartition  of  the  total  sum  re- 
quired among  the  *'  Kreises"  of  the  province.  This  tax  again  is  levied 
at  certain  percentages  of,  and  in  addition  to  the  direct  state  taxes  paid 
by  the  several  Kreises.    There  are  no  fixed  rates  in  this  case  either. 

IV.— MUNICIPAL  TAXES. 

Every  Kreisis  again  subdivided  into  "  communes,''  being  either  towns 
or  "Landgemeinden"  (communes  of  the  country).  Large  cities  consti- 
tute or  form  Kreises  of  their  own.  Only  Berlin  occupies  an  exceptional 
position  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  constitutes  a  city,  Kreis,  and 
province  combined.  Though  it  will  furnish  a  good  example  as  to  the 
total  amount  of  all  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  tolls  paid  by  a  Prussian 
inhabitant,  yet  the  high  standard  of  its  tax  percentages  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  typical  for  other  places ;  its  position  as  the  capital  of  the 
German  Empire  necessitating  a  number  of  expenses  for  public  works, 
for  model  facilities  of  trade  and  traffic,  which  smaller  places  may,  with- 
out injury  to  the  interests  of  their  occupants,  dispense  with. 

To  deffay  the  expenditures  for  local  purposes  the  communes  are  under 
law  permitted  to  collect  certain  taxes  on  houses,  rentals,  incomes,  dogs ; 
tolls  on  macadamized  roads,  bridges,  ferries ;  or  (which  many  cities  do) 
to  levy  an  excise,  laid  on  articles  of  food  (mill  ground  articles,  cattle, 
meat)  entered  for  consumption  (octroi;  in  German  called  Mahl-und 
Schlacht-Steuer). 

In  Berlin  this  octroi  is  not  collected.  The  city  derives  its  income 
from — 

(a)  Mouse  tax, — Paid  hy  the  owners  of  the  houses,  at  present  at  the  rate  of  2J  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  rentals  received.  ^  t 
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(b)  Rental  tax, — Paid  by  the  tenants  at  the  rate  of  about  JS|  per  cent,  of  the  amount 

of  rental  paid. 

(c)  Municipal  income  (or.— This  is  collected  mostly  at  the  rate  of  100  oer  cent,  of  the 

amount  of  class  or  state  income  tax  paid. 
{d)  Dog  tooj.— Per  dog  and  year,  9  marks. 

Military  persons,  formerly  exempted  from  the  payment  of  municipal 
taxes,  have,  at  the  urgency  of  progressive  party,  been  subjected  to  same 
(see  act  of  March  14,  1887),  and  have  now  to  pay  a  manicipal  tax  at 
progressive  rates  of  their  incomes ;  for  instance — 

Marks. 

Incomes  not  exceeding  660  marks 3 

Incomes  within — 

800  to  2,100  marks 42 

3,600  to  4,200  marks 108 

7,200to  8,400  marks 216 

14,400  to  16,800  marks 432 

32,400  to  36,000 972 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  sort  of  tax  may  be  regarded  the  liability  of 
all  inhabitants  to  give  food  and  quarters  to  soldiers  and  military  horses 
passing  occasionally  through  the  communes  ;  a  liability  which  under 
circumstances,  say  in  troubled  times,  may  become  very  onerous  and 
expensive. 

Thus  Berlin  alone  for  the  fiscal  year,  reported,  of  1884r-'85  expended 
248,912  marks — the  sum  re-imbursed  b}^  the  military  commissariat  being 
deducted — for  the  daily  maintenance  of  about  1,343  men  and  376  horses, 
on  an  average.  By  act  of  June  21, 1887,  the  German  Government  tries, 
however,  as  much  as  possible,  to  exonerate  the  communes  in  that 
respect. 

V^— CHUECH  AND  SCHOOL  TAXES. 

All  members  belonging  to  the  so-called  Evangelical  or  State  Church 
(a  union  established  since  about  the  year  1830  of  the  largest  portions  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Galvinistic  churches  in  Prussia)  have  at  present  to 
pay  a  church  tax  in  Berlin  at  the  rate  of  5^  per  cent,  of  the  state  or 
classified  state  income  tax. 

.  Persons  belonging  to  other  denominations  can  not  be  compelled  by 
the  state  to  pay  same,  though  they  may  tax  themselves  at  higher  rates  . 
than  here  just  reported  for  their  own  denomination. 

SCHOOL  TAX. 

Under  the  Prussian  common  law  the  communes  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives (patrons,  manorial-estate  holders,  etc.,)  are  bound  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  schools,  the  erection  of  buildings  and  their  main- 
tenance, all  this  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state.  To  poorer  com- 
munes the  state  contributes  part  of  costs  of  school  buildings. 

A  principle  is  laid  down  that  a  not  wealthy  commune  would  not  be 
overtaxed  if  they  would  pay  even  half  the  amount  of  the  class  tax  to  be 
assessed  of  them. 

As  alluded  to  under  I  of  this  report,  the  surplus  of  import  duties  and 
indirect  taxes  collected  for  the  German  Empire  shall  be  turned  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  commonwealths.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
Prussian  budget  shows  therefore  an  item  of  nearly  twenty  millions  ex- 
pressly intended  for  the  exoneration  of  communes,  cities,  kreises,  and 
provinces. 

Percentage  of  direct  state  taxes,  i>er  head,  of  the  Berlin  population,  i 
during  the  last  eight  years  reported  (1878-1886)  varied  from  14.92  to  J 
13.98  marks  per  year.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^  I 
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Iq  the  lastmentioned  year,  for  instance,  Berlin,  tben  having  1,272,227 
inhabitants,  paid  the  following  sums  of  direct  state  taxes,,  viz: 

Harks. 

(a)  Ground  tax 11*108 

(6)  BuildiDgtax 5,744,135 

(o)  Trade  tax 2,460,563 

(d)  Clasaified  income  tax 7,646,037 

(«)  Class  tax 1,821,876 

Total..... 17,683,719 

or  13.98  marks  per  head  of  population. 

Of  indirect  taxes  (import  duties,  taxes  of  consumption,  tax  on  play 
cards,  inheritances,  on  bonds,  securities,  etc.,)  viz: 

Marks. 

(a)  State  tax 561,405 

(6)  Ardent-spirit  tax 36,575 

(c)  Brewing  tax 1,474,368 

(d)  Tobacco  tax 13,918 

(e)  Play-card  tax 1,195 

(J)  Tax  on  bonds,  securities  (Bourse  tax) 4,129,192 

{g)  Inheritance  tax 961,340 

(*)  Toll  on  bridges,  port  dues .'.  182,943 

(i)  Stamp  tax  on  documents,  deeds,  etc 3,001,865 

(*r)  Import  duties 19,547,603 

Total  indirect  taxes 29,910,404 

or  24.08  marks  per  head  of  population. 

Of  Berlin  municipal  taxes. 

Hwks. 

(a)  House  tax 3,782,910 

(6)  Rental  tax 10,752,821 

(0)  Dog  tax 284,638 

(d)  Municipal  income  tax 11,415,483 

(e)  Brewing-malt  tax 432,525 

(/)  Supplemental  tax  for  deficiencies 283,296 

Total  municipal  taxes 26,951,673 

or  about  21  marks  per  head. 

RKCAPITULATION  OF  THESE  PERCENTAGES. 

Hence  every  Berlin  inhabitant  (without  regard  to  the  many  persons 
exempted  or  paying — as  all  officials  do— reduced  rates)  has  to  pay — 

(1)  Of  direct  taxes:  Mark*. 

(a)  To  the  state 13.98 

(6)  To  the  city 21.20 

Total  direct  taxes 35.08 

(2)  Of  all  indirect  taxes 24.08 

In  toto 59.16 

Herein  are  not  included  what  Berlin  house-owners  have  to  pay  to  have 
their  houses  connected  with  the  system  of  sewerage  and  canalization, 
and  for  the  gas  and  water  consumed  within  their  houses,  nor  are  in- 
cluded what  higher  social  classes  have  to  pay  in  case  they  send  their 
children  to  higher  schools  (gymnasia,  polytechnical  schools,  etc.,)  instead 
of  primary  schools.  Por  the  latter  no  special  school  money  is  collected 
in  Berlin. 

F.  Von  Versen, 

Vice-  Consul'  Oeneral. 

Beblin,  July  26, 1887. 
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BEPOEts  ON  Taxation 


TAXATiOH  nr  PKirSSIA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL-GENERAL  MUELLER. 

A.— DiBECT  Taxes. 

The  direct  taxes  levied  and  collected  in  Prussia  for  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  the  Government  are  known  and  described  as  follows: 

I.  Class  taxes. 
II.  Graded  income  tax. 

III.  Land  taxes. 

IV.  Taxes  on  baildin^. 

y.  Taxes  on  occupation  and  trades. 

I.— -CLASS  TAXES  (OLASSENSTEUEE). 

Subject  to  the  payment  of  class  taxes  are  all  persons  having  their 
own  household,  and  all  persons  supporting  themselves  by  their  own 
means  independent  of  the  head  of  the  family  or  household  they  may  be- 
long to.  Only  to  physical  persons,  as  suchj  or  to  the  individual  per  se  this 
class  tax  attaches;  it  has  no  bearing  upon  firms,  corporation  societies, 
or  what  is  called  ^' moral  persons." 

By  law  the  class  tax-payers  are  divided  into  twelve  distinct  classes; 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  annual  income. 

The  classification  and  the  normal  annual  tax  of  each  class  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Claes. 


Firet.. 
Second 
Third. 
Foorth 
Fifth.. 
Sixth.. 


Annaal  income. 


Mark*, 

420  to  600 

600  to  900 

900  to  1,050 

1,050  to  1,200 

1,200  to  1,350 

1,350  to  1,500 


Tax. 


Marks. 

3 

6 

•     9 

12 

18 

24 


Class. 


Seventh. 
Eighth  .. 
Ninth  ... 
Tenth  ... 
Eleventh 
Twelfth  . 


Annual  income. 


Marks. 
1,500  to  1,650 
1,650  to  1,800 
1,800  to  2,100 
2,100  to  2.400 
2,400  to  2,700 
2,700  to  3,000 


Tftx. 


Marks. 
80 
36 
42 
4S 
60 
72 


The  tax  is  payable  iu  quarterly  installments. 

H.— GRADED  INCOME  TAX  (CLASSIFIZEBTEBEINKOMMENSTEUEE). 

This  tax  is  levied  and  is  to  be  paid  by  all  persons  having  an  annual 
income  over  and  above  3,000  marks  per  annum.  The  persons  subject  to 
the  payment  of  this  tax  are  divided  into  classes,  which  classification, 
with  the  annual  tax  assessed  upon  each  class,  is  as  follows: 
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GUss. 


oome. 

Tax. 

. 

Marks 

3.fl00 

00 

4,200 

108 

4,800 

126 

5,400 

144 

6.000 

16-4 

7,200 

180 

8,400 

2L6 

0,600 

252 

10,800 

288 

12,000 

324 

14,400 

3(0 

16,800 

4.12 

19,200 

504 

21,600 

676 

25,200 

648 

28,800 

756 

32,400 

861 

36.000 

972 

42,000 

1,080 

48.600 

1,260 

Class. 


Animal  income. 


Tax. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

SsTenth .... 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh ... 
Twelfth.... 
Thirteenth . 
Foarteenth . 
Fifteenth  .. 
Sixteenth  .. 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth . 
Nweteenth . 
Twentieth  . 


Marks. 

3,000  to 

3.600  to 

4.200  to 

4,800  to 

6,400  to 

6,000  to 

7,200  to 

8,400  to 

9,600  to 

10,800  to 

12.000  to 

14,400  to 

16,800  to 

10  200  to 

21.600  to 

25.5U0  to 

28,800  to 

82.400  to 

36,000  to 

42,000  tn 


Twenty-flist .... 
Tweuty*second. . 
Twenty -third  ... 
Twenty-fonrth ., 
Twenty  .fifth.... 
Twenty-eixth  ... 
Twenty-seventh 
Twenty-eighth . . 
Twenty-nmth... 

Thirtieth 

Thirtj-flrst 

Tbirty-8e«  ond  .. 
Thirty-third  .... 
Thirty-fourth... 

Thlrty.flfth 

Thirty-sixth  .... 
ThirtA'-seventh.. 
Thirty-eighth... 
Thirty  ninth . . . . 
Fortieth 


Marks. 
48.000  to  54,000 
64,000  to  60.b00 
60,000  to  72,000 
72,000  to  84,000 
84.000  to  96,000 
96.000  to  108,000 
108.000  to  126,000 
126,000  to  144,000 
144,000  to  168,000 
168,000  to  204.000 
204.000  to  240.000 
240,000  to  800  000 
300,000  to  360,000 
360,000  to  420  000 
420.000  to  480.000 
480,000  to  540,000 
540.000  to  600,000 
600.000  to  660.000 
660,000  to  720,000 
720,000  to  780,000 


Marks. 
1,440 
1.620 
1.800 
2,160 
2,520 
2.880 
3,240 
8,600 
4,320 
5,040 
6,120 
7,200 
9,000 
10,800 
12,600 
14.400 
16,200 
18.000 
19.H0O 
21,600 


NOTB. — For  every  60,000  increase  of  income  1,800  marks  additional. 

The  income  tax  is  payable  in  quarterly  iustallments ;  foreigners  stay- 
ing iu  Prussia  more  than  one  year  must  expect  to  be  taxed  on  their  in- 
come after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year. 

III.— LAND  TAXES   (GEUNDSTEUEB). 

The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  realized  from  land  is  fixed  at  39,600,000 
marks  5  this  tax  attaches  to  the  land  proper,  apart  from  buildings  or 
improvements  created  thereon  5  it  is  levied  upon  the  net  value  of  the 
estimated  average  yield  of  agricultural  products.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  grade  of  its  culture  determine  the  appraisement  for  taxing 
purposes,  irrespective  of  other  property  conditions.  For  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  net  income  of  the  land,  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  land  and  the  kind  of  products  raised  thereon  and  the  agricultural 
uses  to  which  it  is  devoted  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Unproductive  lands  pay  little  taxes,  if  any  at  all. 

The  rate  of  taxes  collected  from  land  is  about  9 J  per  cent,  from  the  es- 
timated value  of  its  yield.  For  the  interest  on  mortgages  encumbering 
the  land  allowance  is  made  at  the  appraisement,  which  is  to  take  place 
at  the  intervals  of  (en  years. 

IV.— TAX  ON  BUILDINGS  (GEBAEUDESTEUER). 

This  tax  is  assessed  upon  all  buildings  of  a  permanent  character  in- 
clusive of  the  ground  upon  which  erected  and  of  the  yards  and  gardens 
belonging  thereto ;  provided  that  the  area  of  the  gardens  do  not  exceed 
f  of  an  acre.     Gardens  of  larger  size  are  subject  to  the  land  tax. 

Wood -sheds,  huts,  shanties,  shops,  limekilns,  baking-ovens,  and  struct-, 
ures  of  a  mere  temporary  nature,  do  not  come  under  the  term  of  build- 
ings, and  bear  no  tax.  Buildings  principally  devoted  to  dwelling  pur- 
Iioses  pay  4  per  cent,  tax  annually  upon  the  yield  of  income  or  rental 
value.  Theaters,  ball,  bathing,  club  houses,  and  buildings  occupied  for 
kindred  purposes  pay  4  per  cent. 

Buildingsand  structures  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial,  mechan- 
ical, and  manufacturing  uses  pay  2  per  cent,  annual  ti.x  upon  their 
rental  value ;  the  machinery  and  fixtuie.s  in  such  buildings  are  not  taken 
into  account. 
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Each  bailding  liable  to  be  taxed  is  classified  in  accordance  with  its 
annual  rental  value,  and  the  annual  rate  of  tax  assessed  and  fixed  for 
each  of  the  several  classes  is  shown  by  the  following : 

Tariff  for  the  levy  of  taxes  on  huildings. 


Grade. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fotirtii 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fonrt«enth 

Fifteenth - 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty -flret 

T  wenty-necond — 


Annual  tax.        || 

Annnal 

rent  of 

building. 

Four  per 

Two  per 

c«nt. 

cent. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

12 

.40 

.20 

18 

.60 

.30 

24 

.80 

.40 

30 

1.20 

.60 

45 

1.80 

.90  , 

60 

2.40 

1.20  ; 

75 

3.00 

1.50 

90 

3.60 

1.80  , 

105 

4.20 

2.10 

120 

4.80 

2.40 

135 

6.40 

2.70 

150 

6.00 

3.00 

]80 

7.20 

3.60 

210 

8.40 

4.20  , 

240 

9.60 

4.80  * 

270 

10.80 

5.40 

300 

12.00 

6.00 

860 

14.40 

7.20 

420 

16.80 

8.40 

480 

19.20 

9.60 

540 

21.60 

10.80 

600 

24.00 

12.00 

Grade. 


Twenty-third... 
Twenty-fourth  . 
Twenty-flfth  ... 
Twenty-sixth... 
Twenty -seventh 
Twenty -eighth  . 
Twenty-nmth  . . 

Thirtieth 

Thirty -first 

Thirty -second . . 
Thirty-third.... 
Thirty  fourth... 

Thirty.flfbh 

Thirty -sixth 

Thirtv-seventh . 
Thirty-eighth  .. 
Thirty-ninth  ... 

Fortieth 

Forty.flrst 

Forty-second  ... 
For^-thlrd 


Annnal 

rent  of 

building. 


Marks. 

675 

750 

825 

900 

975 

1.050 

1,125 

1,200 

1,350 

1.500 

1,650 

1,800 

1,950 

2,100 

2,250 

2,400 

2,550 

2,700 

2,850 

8.000 

3.300 


Annnal  tax. 


Four  per   Two  per 
cent.  cent. 


Marks. 
27.00 
80.00 
88.00 
86.00 
39.00 
42.00 
45.00 
48.00 
54.00 
60.00 
66.00 
72.00 
78.00 
84.00 
90.00 
06.00 
102.00 
108.00 
114.00 
120.00 
132.00 


Marks. 
13.50 
15.00 
16.50 
l&OO 
19.50 
21.00 
22.50 
24.00 
27.00 
ttO.OO 
33.00 
36.00 

saoo 

4X00 
4&00 

4a  00 

51.00 
'  54.00 
57.00 
00.00 
66w00 


I 


Note.— Up  to  6,000  marks  each  grade  is  increased  by  800  marks ;  above  6,000  marks  by  600  marks. 
v.— TAX  ON  TRADE  AND   OCCUPATIONS  (GEWERBESTEUEB). 

This  tax  is  being  levied  on :  (1)  Trade  and  on  manafactaring  bosi- 
ness}  (2)  Hotels,  restaurants,  saloon, and  eating-houses;  (3)  Mechan- 
ical occupations ;  (4)  Eiver  boatmen,  freighters,  and  teamsters.  Liable 
to  the  payment  of  the  tax  are  all  trades  and  occupations  for  wages  and 
gain.  Professions  of  a  scientific,  artistic,  teaching,  and  educating  na- 
ture, as  physicians,  lawyers,  sculptors,  painters,  actors,  writers,  teach- 
ers, etc,,  are  not  regarded  as  pursuits  for  gain,  and  consequently  not 
subject  to  the  tax. 

Incorporated  companies  and  partnership  firms  are  subject  to  the  tax 
the  same  as  individuals. 

The  trades  and  occupations  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  are  divided 
into  classes  and  subdivisions,  and  the  tax  for  each  class  and  subdivision 
is  fixed  by  law. 

The  first  class  with  its  subdivision  embraces  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trades,  commission  merchants,  boating,  insurance,  manufacturing,  and 
navigating  business;  also  brokers,  commissioners,  commercial  agents, 
banking  business,  bakeries  and  breweries,  mills,  foundries,  iron  mann- 
factories,  auctioneering  business,  bathing-houses,  book-printing  and 
photographing  establishments,  distilleries,  libraries,  pawn  broking,  and 
livery  business,  lottery  collectors,  and  insurance  agents. 

Second  cldss, — Embracing  the  hotels,  eating-houses,  saloons,  and  res- 
taurants, persons  renting  furnished  rooms,  and  such  who  offer  for  sale 
mineral  water  or  milk  to  be  drunk  at  premises  occupied  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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Third  class. — Embracing  persons  pursuing  a  mechanical  trade  and 
who  carry  on  their  business  with  more  than  one  assistant  and  one  ap- 
prentice, and  who,  in  addition  thereto,  offer  and  exhibit  ready-made 
goods  for  sale.  To  this  class  belong  the  following-named  occupations : 
Painters,  varnishersor  dressers,  bleachers,  book-binders,  gimlet-makers, 
coopers,  spectacle-makers,  well-diggers,  printers,  lithographers,  gun- 
smith, brush-maker,  cigar-maker,  shinglers  or  slaters,  dike-builders, 
catgut-spinner,  wire-drawers,  turners,  dyers,  file-cutters,  form-cutters, 
hair  dressers,  case  or  sheath  makers,  braziers,  tanners,  glaziers,  gold- 
smiths, gold-beaters,  engravers,  maker  of  groats,  bell-founders,  girdlers, 
glove-makers,  wood  workers,  wood  shoe-makers,  hatters,  comb-makers, 
cotton  printers,  tinners,  button-makers,  basket-makers,  furriers,  leather- 
cutters,  manglers,  machinists,  millwrights,  masons,  mechanics,  founders, 
polishers,  cap-makers,  millers,  needle  and  pin  makers,  opticians,  organ- 
builders,  paste-makers,  cartwrights,  fresco-painters,  chair-makers,  to- 
bacco-spinners, trunk-makers,  wall-paperers,  joiners,  potters,  clock- 
makers,  makers  of  musical  instruments,  gilders,  weavers,  fullers,  car- 
penters, pewterers,  and  thread-makers.  All  of  these  occupations  are 
subjeet  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  of  either  12, 18,  or  24  marks. 

Fourth  class. — Embraces  the  business  of  navigating  stream  and  river, 
and  the  business  of  teaming  for  wages  and  of  keeping  livery  stables. 

The  annual  tax  quotas  applicable  to  the  aforesaid  trades  and  occu- 
pations are  rated  stationary  as  follows:  3,  6,  9, 12, 15,  18,21,24, 30,36, 
42,  48,  54,  60,  72,  84,  90,  96,  108,  126,  144,  162,  180,  198,  216,  252,  288 
marks  respectively,  and  upwards,  by  adding  36  marks  to  each  different 
grade  higher  up. 

The  extent  and  proportions  of  the  business,  without  regard  to  its  rent- 
ability,  is  to  be  taken  into  account  at  the  designation  of  the  class  or 
subclass  into  which  it  should  be  enrolled. 

The  annual  tax  quota  on  trades  and  occupations  is  as  follows : 

(a)  For  the  highest  class: 

Fiist  division 288  marks. 

Second  division 216  marks. 

And  the  minimum  rate  not  less  than  144  marks. 

(b)  For  the  middle  class :  Higheat  rate,    liinimam  rate. 

First  division 72  marks  36  marks. 

Second  division 48marks  24  marks. 

Third  division 30  marks  18  marks. 

(c)  For  the  lowest  class :  Highest  rate.    Minimnm  rate. 

First  division 24  marks  6  marks. 

Second  division IBmarks  6marks. 

Third  division 12  marks  6  marks. 

Fourth  division 16  marks  Smarks. 

Prior  to  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  a  business,  parties  must  notify 
the  local  authorities  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  in  order  to  be  ranged 
into  one  of  the  tax-paying  classes. 

The  law  providing  for  taxation  of  trades  and  occupations  has  no 
bearing  upon  mining,  agricultural,  wine-growing,  or  cattle-raising  pur- 
salts,  nor  upon  the  stone-quarry  business.  The  trade  tax  is  payable  in 
quarterly  installments. 

TAXATION  OP  PEDDLING  TRADE. 

Liable  to  the  payment  of  a  trade  tax  are  also  such  persons  (1)  whose 
business  it  is  to  travel  from  place  to  place  and  outside  of  their  homes 
sell  and  offer  for  sale  goods  and  wares  of  any  kind,  unless  such  mer- 
138— No.  99 12 
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chandise  were  fruits  and  products  raised  from  their  own  soil  ;  (2)  who 
purchase  goods  to  be  sold  again  of  any  kind,  from  other  persons  than 
merchants  and  at  other  localities  than  at  public  stores ;  (3)  who  dram 
up  customers  and  receive  orders ;  f 4)  who  exhibit  shows. 

The  tax  to  which  the  aforesaid  class  of  individuals  is  subject  is  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  48  marks  per  annum. 

EXPENSES  IS  CONXECTIOX  WTTH  THE  ASSESSMENT  AND  COLLECTION. 

(a)  Class  taxes, — The  costs  of  assessing  and  collecting  of  class  taxes 
are  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  from  the  amount  actually  collected  and  received; 
(b)  of  the  classified  income  taxes,  3  per  cent.;  (c)  of  the  trade  and  occu- 
pation tax,  4  per  cent.;  {d  and  e)  of  land  and  building  taxes,  3  to  4  per 
cent. 

MODES  OP  ASSESSING. 

(a)  Glass  tax. — The  enrollment  and  classification  of  the  persons  sub- 
ject  to  class  tax  is  eflfected  by  a  commission,  from  three  to  twelve 
members,  chosen  by  the  municipal  legislative  body,  the  chief  magis- 
trate being  ex-oflScio  member,  and  president  of  the  commission.  In  the 
making  up  of  the  assessing  board  it  is  required  that  the  diiferent  classes 
of  the  taxable  people  be  represented. 

In  cities  with  large  populations,  several  commissions  are  beiug  ap- 
pointed. The  rolls  or  registers  containing  the  names  and  amounts 
of  the  tax-payers  must  be  exposed  for  inspection ;  and  remonstrances 
against  the  action  of  the  board  must  be  made  within  a  prescribed  period. 

(b)  Classified  [graded)  income  /a^.— The  municipal  authorities  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  correct  record  of  persons  liable  to  the  income  tax. 
The  assessment  is  made  by  a  district  assessing  board  presided  over 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  said  district.  The  board  is  constituted  by  a 
certain  number  of  persons  of  whom  one- third  are  being  appointed  by 
the  district  or  municipal  authorities  and  two-thirds  by  the  tax-payers 

,  of  the  various  income  classes. 

The  classification  and  assessing  are  done  by  the  board  upon  informa- 
tion and  evidence  obtained  and  examination  had.  The  parties  assessed 
may  appeal  from  the  decisions  and  conclusions  of  the  board  to  an  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  organized  for  thatpurposeand  whose  jurisdiction 
is  final.  In  absence  of  authentic  i)roof  to  establish  the  amoant  of 
annual  income,  circumstantial  and  hypothetical  evidence  is  being  ad- 
mitted. The  style  of  dwelling  and  living  is  taken  as  a  basis  upon  which 
to  calculate  the  income,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  person  is  ac- 
cepted as  sufficient  proof  of  a  corresponding  income.  The  Prussian 
tax  and  fiscal  authorities  understand  it  well  to  bring  reticent,  evasive, 
and  unwilling  tax-payers  to  terms,  amicably  if  it  can  be,  peremptorily 
if  it  must  be. 

(c)  Trade  <aa?.— The  parties  affected  by  the  trade  tax  participate  in 
its  classification  and  distribution.  Wholesale  dealers,  merchants,  re- 
tailers, hotel  keepers,  restaurant  keepers,  and  the  lower  grades  of  in- 
dustrials, by  their  representatives  elected  for  that  purpose,  co-operate 
with  the  authorities  and  have  their  say.  The  conflicting  interests  and 
opinions  of  the  various  occupations  are  thereby  sought  to  be  recon- 
ciled. The  practice  is  attended  with  equitable  results,  inasmuch  as  the 
several  trades  are  best  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  burden. 

(d)  Tax  on  buildings, — The  rental  value  of  buildings  is  appraised  by 
a  commission  chosen  by  the  building  owners  of  the  district  at  a  meet- 
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ing  held  for  that  purpose.  The  commissioners  perform  their  duties 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  respective  districts. 

(e)  Land  tax. — The  secretary  of  the  treasury  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
land  appraising  authorities  of  the  whole  state.  Immediately  subordi- 
nate to  him  are  the  commissioners-general,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct 
and  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  required  land-appraising  work, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  equitable  results  be  secured  within  the  borders  of 
the  state.  A  central  commission  is  being  formed  by  the  minister  of 
finance  to  consist  of  four  land  experts,  by  him  appointed,  and  of  several 
members  from  each  province,  one-half  of  the  provincial  members  to  be 
chosen  by  the  upper  house  and  one-half  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

The  central  commission  have  to  fix  the  tariff  of  classification  and  to 
settle  the  final  results  of  assessment.  A  commission,  appointed  for 
each  province  and  supported  by  civil  engineers  and  surveyors,  directs 
and  controls  the  execution  of  the  necessary  assessments  and  appraise- 
ments. 

Each  province  has  also  a  board  presided  over  by  the  provincial  com- 
missioners and  a  commission  of  assessment,  assisted  by  an  assessing 
board,  to  superintend  and  execute  the  work  of  assessment  and  to  fix  or 
revise  the  tariff  of  appraisement  within  their  district,  and  to  perform  all 
other  duties  connected  with  their  office. 

DELINQUENT  TAXPAYERS. 

None  of  the  taxes  constitute  a  lien  on  real  estate  or  on  personal  prop- 
erty, and  yet  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Government  are  of  little  im- 
portance. The  modus  procedendi  against  delinquent  tax-payers  is  sum- 
mary, indeed.  If,  after  three  days'  written  notice,  payment  fails  to 
be  made,  an  executory  mandate  is  issued  by  the  tax  collector  and  a 
levy  made.  The  articles  exempted  from  execution  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. To  have  his  household  goods  sold  for  unpaid  taxes  is  looked 
upon  as  disgraceful,  and  is  strenuously  sought  to  be  avoided.  The  fact 
that  taxes  are  not  allowed,  as  in  the  IJnited  States,  to  accumulate  and 
ran  a  year  and  over  may  largely  account  for  the  small  losses  occurring. 
The  payment  of  taxes  in  monthly  or  quarterly  installmentB  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  tax-payers,  and  the  legal  provision  to  that  effect  highly 
commendable.  Less  so,  and  strange  to  the  American  mind,  is  the  pro- 
vision in  the  German  tax  law  by  which  the  collector  or  receiver  is  made 
personally  liable  for  any  taxes  lost  by  reason  of  the  collector's  failing 
to  mercilessly  enforce  the  collection  withift  the  days  prescribed. 

Total  revenues  for  the  year, 

Marks. 

I.  Direct  taxes 153,280,000 

(a)  Land 40,500,000 

(b)  Buildings 30,000,000 

(c)  Classtax 22,000,000 

(d)  Income  tax 38,800,000 

V6)  Trade  tax 22,780,000 

II,  Indirect  taxes : 

Succession  and  stamp  tax 54,600,000 

As  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  figures,  the  relation  between  the  direct 
state  taxes  and  indirect  state  taxes  in  Prussia  is  three  to  one,  but  the 
portion  (28.46)  of  the  indirect  national  taxes  to  which  Prussia,  as  one 
of  the  union  states,  is  entitled  amounts  to  about  206,000,000  marks; 
and;  by  adding  this  sum  to  the  above  amount  of  indirect  state  taxes 
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(54:,000,000  marks),  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  relation  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  is  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  and  that  the  indirect 
taxation  largely  exceeds  the  direct. 

GENERAL   OBSERYATIONS. 

The  prevalence  of  the  income  principle  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  in  Prussian  tax-legislation.  The  income  tax  yields  one-fourth 
of  the  direct  tax  revenues. 

The  taxes  on  land  and  buildings  are  also  levied  upon  the  net  income 
therefrom,  independent  of  the  actual,  speculative,  or  imaginary  value. 
The  tax  burdens  on  trades  and  occupations  are  comparatively  light,  288 
marks  being  the  highest  annual  tax  on  any  one  business  or  industry,  no 
matter  how  larg^. 

The  taxes  on  land  and  incomes  do  not  attach  to  trades  and  indus- 
tries as  such.  The  trade  tax  proper  is  light,  and  the  buildings  devoted 
to  mercantile  and  industrial  uses  pay  merely  2  per  cent,  on  tbeir 
rental  value.  The  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  used,  the  stock  of 
materials  and  manufactured  goods  are  exempt  from  taxation,  likewise 
the  capital  stock  and  the  personal  property  of  all  and  every  nature. 

German  industries  generally  do  not  pay  one-third  of  the  taxes,  as 
American  industries  have  to,  and  real-estate  owners  in  American  cities 
are  paying  upon  their  city  property  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  pro- 
prietors of  real  estate  in  Frankfort  or  other  German  cities.  A  property 
of  a  cash  value,  say,  of  $10,000,  and  producing  a  rent  of  $600  annually, 
and  used  for  industrial  purposes,  will  pay  for  state  and  municipal  taxes, 
income  taxes  and  all,  not  over  $50  per  annum,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  its  value,  while  the  tax  in  American  cities  would  be 
not  less  than  five  times  that  amount. 

B.— Indirect  Taxes. 

SUCCESSION  TAX. 

Estates,  legacies,  and  gifts  are  liable  to  state  tax  at  the  following 
rates:  (a)  One  per  cent,  if  bequeathed  or  devised  to  the  servants  of 
the  testator's  family,  {b)  Two  per  cent,  if  inherited  by  adopted  chil- 
dren, or  by  biothers  and  sisters,  (c)  Four  per  cent,  if  inherited  by  col- 
lateral heirs  within  the  sixth  degree  of  kinship,  by  step-children  and 
their  descendants,  by  brothers  and  sisters  in  law,  and  by  institutions  ex- 
clusively ilevoted  to  benevolent,  educational,  or  common  purposes,  {d) 
Eight  per  cent,  in  all  other  cases. 

Exemptions  from  the  succession  tax  are:  (1)  All  estates,  legacies,  or 
gifts  not  exceeding  50  thalers  ($37) ;  (2)  the  lineal  descendants  and  the 
ascendants  of  the  decedent;  (3)  the  surviving  husband  or  widow;  (4) 
public  alms  and  poor  houses,  public  schools,  universities,  galleries  of 
art,  and  incorporated  religious  societies. 

STAMP  TAX. 

The  stamp  tax  is  levied  upon  documents  and  instruments  of  writing. 
The  principal  rates,  according  to  the  stamp  tariff,  are  as  follows : 

»  Mtfb 

Certified  copies 1.50 

Adoption  agreement - -,-.....  6,00 

Certificates  of  stock,  one-twelfth  per  cent,  of  the  value. 
Insurance  policies,  one-fonrth  per  cent,  of  the  premium  paid. 
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Marks. 

Attestation,  private 1.50 

Auction  protocols,  one-seventh  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds. 

Extract  from  ofiBoial  proceedings 1.50 

Commissions  to  salaried  officers 1.50 

Letters  of  citizenship - 1.10 

Bonds  of  surety 1.50 

CodicUs 1.50 

Marriage  promise 1.50 

Marriage  contract 1.50 

Succession  aj2n*eement 1.50 

Experts' reports 1.50 

Contracts  for  sale  of  real  estate,  1  per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money. 
Contracts  for  sale  of  all  other  property,  one-third  of  1  per  cent.. 

Indentures  of  apprenticeship 1.50 

Emancipation  of  minors ^ 6.00 

Amortization  certificates 1.50 

Notarial  instruments 1.50 

Leases,  one-fourth  per  cent,  from  the  amount  of  rent  stipulated. 

Protocols 1.50 

Protests 1.50 

Passports _ 1.50 

Mortgages,  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  mortgage  sum. 

Play-cards  (Tarock) '. per  pack..  4.50 

Play-cards  (French) do 2.50 

Play-cards  (German) do....  1.50 

Wills 1.50 

Powers  of  attorney 1.50 

MINING  TAX. 

Taxes  on  the  products  of  mining  are  fixed  as  follows :  In  the  provinces 
annexed  to  Prussia  in  1866  and  of  the  left  shore  of  the  Bhine,  2  per  cent. } 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  products. 

NATIONAL  TAXES. 

The  taxes  created  by  enactments  of  the  national  legislature  of  the 
German  Empire  (Eeichstag)  in  behalf  and  for  the  use  of  the  national 
(Imperial)  Government  are  levied  upon  the  following  objects :  (a)  BiUs 
of  exchange,  shares  of  stock,  rents,  obligations  of  indebtedness,  and 
bourse  transactions  (stamp  and  bourse  tax) ;  (b)  import  and  export  of 
goods  (duties,  imposts) ;  (c)  distilled  spirits  (brandy  tax) ;  (d)  brewer's 
malt;  (a)  salt;  (/)  beet  sugar;  (g)  tobacco. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  receives  annually  from  direct  taxa- 
tion for  municipal  uses  the  sum  of  marks  4,500,000,  an  amount  equaling 
almost  one-half  of  the  entire  costs  and  expenses  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. 

The  tax  is  levied  or  assessed  as  follows :  (a)  Upon  the  state  class  tax 
and  state  classified  income  tax  of  all  persons  residing  within  its  limits. 
The  rolls  of  the  state  contains  the  names  of  the  income-tax  payers,  and 
the  amount  of  tax  assessed  forms  the  tax  duplicate  upon  which  the  city 
levy  is  made,  (b)  Upon  the  income  of  stock  companies,  corporations, 
societies,  private  and  public  institutions,  commercial  and  industrial 
organizations,  etc.,  doing  business  within  the  city,  (c)  Upon  the  rent 
proceeds  of  houses  and  buildings. 

The  levy  upon  the  class  and  income  tax  is  90  per  cent,  added  to  the 
state  classified  income  on  class  tax  combined.  The  assessment  on  house 
rent  is  4  per  cent,  annually  firom  the  annual  rent  stipulated* 
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Municipal  tax  realized  during  the  fiscal  year  188&-'87. 

Ifarks. 

Levy  upon  the  state  class  tax 300,000 

State  graded  income  tax 2,500,000 

Income  of  foreigners ,        ^,000 

Income  of  incorporated  companies 550,000 

Tax  on  house  rent 1,100,000 

Note. — The  tax  on  income  submitted  by  the  state  is  3  per  cent.,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
city  has  added  90  marks  to  every  100  marks  of  state  tax,  it  results  that  the  percentage 
levied  on  the  income  of  persons  residing  in  the  city,  as  a  municipal  tax,  is  5.9  per  cent. 

Proceeds  from  national  taxation, 

Marks. 

Import  duties 245,600,000 

Tobacco ., 8,100,000 

Sugar 35,000,000 

Salt 38,500,000 

Brewer^smalt 17,800,000 

Spirits 17,000,000 

Stamps 19,600,000 

381,600,000 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  FRANKFORT,  AND  ITS  ANNUAL  REVENUES. 

The  city,  with  its  saburbs,  Sachsenhausen  and  Boroheim,  has  155,000 
inhabitaDts,  occupies  an  extended  area,  with  630  streets  and  lanes,  and 
numerous  public  buildings,  among  which  are  8  school  buildings,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  11,600,000  marks.  Its  benevolent  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, adequate  to  its  exigencies,  and  its  institutions  of  science  and 
art,  are  liberally  supported ;  the  city  is  provided  with  a  splendid  mar- 
ket-house and  numerous  other  market  facilities;  it  has  its  water  works 
and  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  and  drainage ;  possesses  a  cattle- 
yard  and  slaughter-house,  and  extensive  harbor  improvement,  ware- 
houses, and  elevating  facilities.  The  streets,  sidewalks,  public  walks, 
and  public  places  generally  are  kept  in  a  perfect  condition. 


EXPENSES  OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  total  annual  expense  of  the  city  government  runs  up  w  9,578,- 
192  marks,  and  the  principal  purposes  and  objects  for  which  the  money 
is  expended,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  city  receives  revenue  are 
shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Current  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1687-*88. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


A.-^Qeneral  adndniatration  .- 


Board  of  councilroen 

Board  of  aldemien  and  district  admioistration.. ..,. 

Aaditinj;  board 

District  inspectors  (0) 

Orphan  asylum 

City  clerk*s  oflfice , 

Board  of  statist  iciann 

Cityrecords.  Diviaiou  II 

City  hall  cellars 

Functionaries  not  in  office 

Pensions  and  annual  relief 

Temporary  relief , 

Providing  for  -nidows  and  orphans  of  city  officials.. 
Sundries 


Beceipts. 


Mark$. 
""'i'ooo.oo' 


4,200.00 


Expend!- 
tnres. 


Marks. 
12,  7501 01 
87.40a00 
17,625.77 

8,ioaoe 

4,522.48 
22,O5«.00 
18, 07a  (M 
10,400.01 
10.4n^«t 
11.6«.M 
22S,7«L» 

7».aii.<i 
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Current  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1887-'88— Continued. 
rRANKFORTON-THE-MAIN— Continued. 


Keceipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


B. — City  recU  estate. 


ProductlTe  real  property  held  by  the  city  , 
City  foreets 


C— Police  and  public  traffic 


CoBt  of  the  royal  police 

City  police  and  public  traffic: 

General  administration... 

Field  police 

Ni.eh  t  watch 

Sundry  police  matters   .. 

Public  flayer 

Markets 

BlauKhtcr-houBO 

Meat  inspectiou — 

Cattle-yard 

Harbor  mana;;ement 

Warehouse  management.. 

Hydraulic  pressure 

Leather  hall 

Scales 

Ganger's  office 

Auction  bureau 

Other  public  establishments: 

Harbor  railway 

Street  railroads 

Pawn-house 


D.—Aceount», 


Central  bureau  of  accounts 

Accountant  register  aud  treasury  . 

Taxes 

Passive  capital  and  sinking  fund  . . 
Active  capital 


E. — Building  department 


Central  office 

Building  inspection 

Building  police 

City  ganloning 

Public  clocks 

City  bell-ringing  in  the  cathedral. 


F. — Water  workg  and  tewerage. 


Central  office 

Book-keeping  department  aud  treasury . , 

Executive  department .*. . 

Building  department 

Surveying 


Marks. 
338, 383. 27 
156,261.49 


20.00 

1,400.00 

75.00 


500. 00 
116, 480. 00 
152,  400.  00 

39,  070.  00 
155, 850. 00 

»4,966.00 
121,550.00 


3. 150. 00 
45, 000. 00 
18. 860. 00 

3,500.00 

115,884.00 
23, 600. 00 


600.00 

5, 042,  700. 00 

90, 000. 00 

50,  305. 88 


2. 160. 00 

500.00 

26, 100.  00 

7, 150.  00 


G.—Fire  department  and  street  cleaning. 


General  administration 

Firemen  (salaried) 

Firemen  (volunteer) 

Theater  fire  watch 1 

Street  cleaning 

Bemoval  of  ashes  and  rubbish 

Sprinkling  streets,  squares,  and  promenades  . 
Cartage  and  city  teaming 


B..— Cemeteries. 


Cemeteries  . 


I. — Poor-houses  and  infirmaries. 


General  management . 

In-door  relief 

Out- door  relief 

Sundry  relief 


300.00 

1,017,169.52 

281, 100.  00 

30, 526. 60 

3, 100.  00 


.,200.00 

3,830.00 

100.00 

100.00 

13, 700, 00 

12, 000.  00 

300.00 

293,  511. 46 


125,020.00 


270,  ."icg.  4n 

37,000.00  I 
104,958.14 
200. 00 


Marks. 
135,480.86 
92,193.97 


70, 2ia  75 

12,850.00 
28.996.28 
97,985.90 

740.00 
3, 000. 00 
42, 386. 70 
64,548.24 
39. 070. 00 
87, 33&  98 
84.166.00 
79, 960. 00 
11, 300. 00 

840.00 
28, 607. 00 
14.248.00 

812.60 

75,017.00 


21, 300. 00 

11,860.00 

181, 407. 14 

2,426,613.13 


37, 640. 00 

142, 671. 06 

24,540.00 

47, 466. 00 

3,085.72 

158.38 


72,606.30 

37, 150. 00 

560,311.00 

732,244.69 

27,900.00 


7,310.00 

138,298.50 

5. 100. 00 

7,585.00 

141, 580. 00 

48, 750. 00 

36,800.00 

236, 759. 65 


103,005.57 


67,410.47 
337,350.00 
374,000.00 

14,700.00 
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Current  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1887-*8d — CoDtinacd. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIX-Continuca. 


Kec^pts. 


Expend!- 
tares. 


J. — Divers  pubUe  reUe/ and  eharitabU  institutions. 


CHt  inflmuuy,  allowance 

LyuijC'in  house,  allowance 

Institation  for  the  innane  and  epileptic,  allowance 

Allowance  and  additional  assistance  to  charitable  institations 

K.— Churches. 

Dotation  to  the  Lntheran  congregation 

Dotation  to  the  Catholic  congregation 

Bepairs  of  churches,  etc 

Contribntion  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  parish,  Bomheim  (a  saborb 

of  Frankf  ort^>n-the-Maln) 

Presentations  to  two  Lutheran  ministers  of  two  country  parishes 

Lntheran  and  Evangelic  consistory 


Marks. 


L.—  Sdwols. 
High  schools: 

Board  of  education 

High  schools  (7) 

Gymnasium 

Normal  school 

"Woehler  school 

Klinger  school 

Adlerflyoht  school 

Selecten  school 

Elizabeth  en  school 

Common  schools  (21): 

School  commissioner 

Humboldt  school 

Ostend  school 

Peters  school 

Son  chay  school 

Oellert  school 

Wall  school 

Liobfranen  school , 

Uhland  school 

Merian  school 

Citizens' school  of  Bomheim  

First  and  Second  Bomheim  common  school. . 

Arasbnrger  school , 

Annaschool , 

Bethmann 

Weisufrauen  school 

Allerheiligen  school 

Katharinen  school , 

DreJkoenigs  school i... 

Enj^lische  Fraulein  school 

Dom  school 

Bosouberger  school 


Til.—Scienee  and  art 


City  archives,  first  division 

Commission  for  objects  of  art  and  curiosities. 

City  library 

Annuity  to  Mr.  Beiffenstein 

Contributions  to  societies 

Theater  subsidy 


N.— Refunding  funds. 


Refunding  fhnds. . . 

O.-^Services  rendered  to  the  state. 

Registrar's  office 

Quartering  soldiers  and  expenses  connected  with  the  enrollment  of  sol- 
diers 


Share  of  the  city  of  the  agricultural  duties  levied  by  the  state. 

Board  of  arbitration  (relating  to  trade  matters) 

City  commission : , 


v. —Special  funds. 
Contingent  expenses  appropriated  by  the  city  oooncil. 
Total 


80.485.71 
73,200.00 

116, 200. 00 

82.180.00 

42,700.00 

0, 171. 42 

122,440.00 


71,200.00 

27,200.00 

27, 480. 00 

25, 700. 00 

12, 700. 00 

6, 025. 00 

19,700.00 

22,350.00 

9,700.00 

14.200.00 

1,320.00 

900.00 

1,200.00 

42.982.86 

8,350.00 

6,309.44 

7,200.00 

7,608.00 

1.^B00.00 

12, 150. 00 

11,650.00 


6.00 
900.00 
602.80 


3, 800. 00 

5.400.00 
40, 000. 00 


500.00 


9,743,642.08 


Harts. 

10,067.00 

1.414.32 

9,831.80 

2.770.20 


48.8S7.14 

32,742.86 

77L43 

700.00 
5.719.49 
5,471.72 


26^500.06 


131.844.30 
HI.  377. 00 
138.150.00 
108.896.00 
60,94&00 
27.960.00 
109, 8ia  00 

88,392.14 
66.105.00 
68,056.00 
61. 76a  00 
67, 190. 00 
42,955.00 
23,56&00 
72,230.00 
92,121.00 
35.520.00 
67.273.08 
98.219.44 
91.135.80 
52.283.00 
73.624.00 
41,414.00 
31,981.60 
31. 360. 20 
28.060.00 
24,416.00 
35. 873. 40 
29,655.00 


12,605.00 
9.150.00 

82.786.26 
2,200.00 

13,150.00 
160,000.00 


500.86 

27,726.28 
54,83L00 


6.ooaoo 

4,600.00 


69,168.46 


9, 743, 6a  oe 
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EXPENDITURES  AND  REVENUES  MORE  FULLY  EXPLAINEl). 

EXPENDITURES. 

In  order  that  the  nature  of  the  aforesaid  "totals"  be  better  under- 
stood a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  important  items  is  herewith 
given: 

A,— General  admiDistration :  Marks. 

CoQDcil  expenses  as  above 12,700 

Salaries  of  two  clerks 5,600 

Stationery,  lighting,  tending,  etc 7,150 

r2,750 

Magistrate  (salaries): 

One  burgomaster 15,000.00 

Two  burgomasters 9,400.00 

Sixaldermen,  at  8,000  marlis 48,000.00 

Messengers 2,000.00 

Clerical  help 6,000.00 

Divers 7.000.00 

87, 400. 00 

Auditing  department : 

Salaries 17,285.00 

Divers 340.00 

17,625.00 

.  City  clerk : 

Office 12,700.00 

Salaries 9,350.00 

22,000.00 

Statistical  office : 

Salaries,  threeofficials 10,050.00 

Sundries 350.00 

10,400.00 

City  cellars  (Roemer  bnUdings) : 

Laborers  and  wages 6,800.00 

Repairs,  lighting,  etc 4,600.00 

10,480.00 

Sundries  (city  hall) : 

City  physician  and  traveling  expenses 9, 500. 00 

Snpport  to  official  in  case  of  accident 3,000.00 

Stationery  and  bureau  expenses 8,000.00 

Light  and  fuel 9,000.00 

Telephone 2,800.00 

Contingent 9,000.00 

41,300.00 

B. — City  real  estate : 

Administration  and  management  of  the  city's  real  estate,  salaries.  16, 100. 00 

Cultivation  of  vineyards 4,000.00 

Repairs  and  renovation  of  building  and  market  stands! ..........  40, 900. 00 

State  taxesand  waterrent 10,:i50.00 

Insurance  of  buildings,  including  opera  house  and  theater 48, 500. 00 

Divers 16,774.00 

136,624.00 
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B.-^ity  real  estate — Con  tinned. 

,    Administration  of  city  forests :  Mark*. 

Salaries 24,815.00 

Wages  to  laborers 67,380.00 

92,195.00 

C— Niglit  'watcb : 

Six  lientenants , 9,300.00 

Four  sergeants 3,860.00 

One  hundred  and  thirtv-fonr  patrol  men,  at  48  per  month 77, 164. 00 

Thirteen  reserve  patrolmen 5,616.00 

Uniforms f 2,325.00 

97.985.00 

Pnhlic  market: 

Superintendent 8,100.00 

Inspector 2,300.00 

Receivers 4,500.00 

Two  market  inspector  deputies 2,600.00 

Lighting,  fuel,  etc 6,000.00 

Water  rent 2,000 

Wages  to  weighers 4,145 

Office  costA,  printing  and  stationery 3,000.00 

Erection  of  market  stands 1,750,00 

New  buildings  and  repairs 12,989.00 

42,384.00 

Harbor  and  warehouse: 

Salary  to  officers 13,225.00 

Harbor: 

To  6  night  watchmen 4,971,00 

Utensils,    lighting,   heating,   water,   cleaning  of   office, 

3,300+670 3,970.00 

Bureau  and  office  expenses,  stationery,  and  printing 1, 500. 00 

Wages  to  laborers 42.000.00 

Machinery^  repairs  of  docks,  canalization,  etc 18, 800. 00 

84,446.00 

Warehouse  expenses: 

A.  Salaries  and  office  rent 21,000.00 

^.  Printing,   heating,  gas,  water,  furniture,    office   ex- 

*    penses 7,400.00 

Wages  to  mechanics  and  laborers 27,000.00 

Material 4,000.00 

Insurance i 2,450,00 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  sewerage,  machin- ' 

ery 5,000.00 

Divers , 3,000.00 

69,950.00 

Scales: 

Pav  to  9  active  weighers 21,650.00 

Other  expenses 2,750.00 

24.400.00 

Ganger: 

Pay  to  3  officers 7,350.00 

Pay  to  assistant  gangers 3,000.00 

Light,  fuel,  water,  and  cleaning 1,200.00 

Utensils  and  office  expenses 2,698.00 

14,248.00 
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D. — Accounts:  * 

Auditor's  office :  Mftrks. 

Salaries 8,900.00 

Printing  and  binding 8,400.00 

Office  expenses,  light,  fuel,  and  advertising 1, 800. 00 

Cleaning  and  divers  expenses 2,200.00 

21,300.00 

Treas  irer's  office : 

Salary  of  treasurer 4,900.00 

Book-keepers 3,600.00 

Deputies 2,650.00 

Sundries 210.00 

11,360.00 

Tax  receiving : 

Salaries  to  56  officials 126,650.00 

Periodical  clerical  help 34,000.00 

Compensation  to  state  fot  collecting  municipal  tax  on  income.  17, 200. 00 

Postage,  assessing  and  appraising 3,590.00 

181,400.00 

Passlva : 

Interest  on  loans 1,759,000.00 

Sinking  fund 667,613.00 

2,426,613.00 


E. — Building  and  constructing  department : 
General  administration : 

Salaries  to  arch itects  and  civil  engineers 12, 000. 00 

Salaries  to  assistants,  secretaries,  treasurer,  and  subordinate. .  12, 500. 00 

Salaries,  clerical  help 5,000.00 

Blanks  and  stationery 2,290.00 

Postage,  plans,  and  maps 1,650.00 

Officecleaning 800.00 

Traveling  expenses 930.00 

Gas-light 750.00 

Office  furniture,  repairs,  etc 580.00 

Support  of  employes  in  case  of  accident 1,040.00 

37,540.00 

Superstructure  department : 

Salaries 39,070.00 

To  keep  in  repair  city  buildings,  bridges,  churches,  etc: 73, 600. 00 

Renovation  of  city  hall 30,000.00 

•  _^.^___— ii^-^ 

142,670.00 

Building  inspectors^ 

Salaries 19,840.00 

Diverse 4,700.00 

24,540.00 

City  gardening: 

Salaries 4,900.00 

Taking  care  of  squares,  parks,  etc 42,000.00 

Sundries 566.00 
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-Water  works  and  sewerage : 
General  administration :  '  Harka. 

Salaries  to  snperintendent  and  officials 12, 000. 00 

Eight  subordinates 17,100.00 

Uniform 6,366.00 

Traveling  expenses 5,600.00 

Postage  and  telegraphic  expenses 2,300.00 

Office  rent 5,000.00 

Light,  fuel,  etc 5,500.00 

Printing  and  stationery,  drawings 5,000.00 

Book-binding , 2,000.00 

Taxes,  water  insnrance 1,840.00 

Clerical  help,  freight 1,000.00 

Divers 2,500.00 

72,506.00 


Book-keeping: 

Salaries 

Assistants 

Fund  for  injured  or  sick  officials . 


16,150.00 

7,000.00 

14,000.00 

37,150.00 


Executive  board  of  water- works: 

Sallies  to  eighty  officials 97,680.00 

Running  expenses  of  the  works 263,446.00 

Street  gas  consumed  by  the  city 199,185.00 

560,311.00 


Street  department: 

Salaries  of  commissioners  and  supervisors 53, 735. 00 

Paving  and  repaving  streets  and  sidewalks     477, 129.  OO 

Repairs  of  bridges,  gutters,  and  sewers 89,000.00 

Sluices 38,200.00 

Renovation  and  reconstruction  of  sewers 34, 550.  OO 

Extension  of  main  water-pipe 39,650.00 

732,244.00 


Surveying: 

Salaries  of  six  officials 16,100.00 

Other  expenses  connected  thereto,  as  instruments,  wages  for 

labor 6,500.00 

For  materials;  etc 5,300.00 

27,900.00 


G. — Fire  department  and  street  cleaning: 

General  administration 7,310.00 

Salaries  and  pay  to  officials  and  members  of  fire  department,  con- 
sisting of  a  treasurer,  secretary,  one  director,  a  fire  superintend- 
ent and  assistant,  47  firemen,  10  fire  engineers,  3  telegraphists. 

The  firemen  receive  an  average  pav  of  1,250  marks  per  annum  . .  87, 673.  OO 

Uniforms '. 8,746.00 

Keeping  in  repair  engines,  carts,  hose,  and  fire-extinguishing  ap- 
paratus generally 5, 400. 00 

Fire  telegraphs  and  alarm  signals 9,000.00 

Horses  and  wagons 16,600.00 

Heating,  lighting,  repairing  engine-houses 9, 550. 00 

Sundries 1,329.00 

138,896.00 
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G. — Firo  department  aud  street  cleauing — Continned. 

Street  cleaning :                                                             '  Marka. 

Salaries  of  seven  supervisors 8,600.00 

Wages  of  street  sweepers 94,000.X)0 

Cartage 21,760.00 

Removal  of  snow,  ice,  etc.,  uniforms 300. 00 

Expenses,  sand •. 400.00 

Machines  and  sweeping  utensils 6,000.00 

Divers  expenses 420.00 

141,480.00 


City  carting,  teaming,  and  wagoning: 

Wages  of  teamsters,  hostlers,  et<5 ^ 51,000.00 

Fodder,  hay,  and  straw  for  100  horses 70,000.00 

To  keep  in  repair  carts,  wagons,  etc.,  and  hiacksmithing 19, 000. 00 

Outlays  for  gravel,  sand,  and  hiring  teams 80, 000. 00 

Lightand  heating  expenses 14,000.00 

Water  rent ^.  600.00 

Divers  expenses 2, 150. 00 

236.750.00 


H — Cemeteries  (3) : 

Salary  of  officers  (five) 13,000.00 

Wages  of  grave-diggers  and  laborers 7,300. (K) 

To  keep  grounds  in  order 7,500.00 

Building  expenses 4,500.00 

Gravel 1,500.00 

Wages  of  artisans 2,500.00 

Divers  expenses 1,005.00 

ia3,005.00 


I. — Sanitary  department  and  infirmaries: 

Salaries  of  nineteen  officials 43,600.00 

Office  rent,  light,  fuel,  and  cleaning 2,867.00 

Stationery,  blanks,  and  books 5,000.00 

Transports,  etc 2,600.00 

Postage 2,200.00 

Physician 1,200.00 

Clerical  help i 6,000.00 

Procuring  work  for  invalids 1,500.00 

Repairs  of  buildings 193.00 

•Sundries 2,250.00 

67,410.00 


J.— City  hospital : 

Salaries  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  employes 20, 000. 00 

Patients 56,780.00 

Medicines  and  laundry  expenses,  fuel,  light,  bedding,  and  linen. ..  31, 000. 00 

Divers  expenses 10,122.00 

117,902.00 

Pay  from  patients,  etc 107,835.00 


10,067.00 


Insane  and  epileptic  asylum : 

Salaries  of  employ^ 38,521.00 

Household  expenses i 78,767.00 

Light  and  fuel 11,200.00 

Medicines ^ 2,000.00 

Clothing 4,200.00 

Laundry,  etc 4,000.00 

Insurance 2,267.00 

Erection  and  repairs  of  buildings 10,000.00 

Furniture 6,000.00 
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J. — Gity  hospital— Continaed. 

Insane  and  epileptic  asylum — Continued.  Marka 

Drainage  and  irrigation 36,000.00 

Interest 6.428.00 

Garden  laborers 1,500.00 

Water  rent 990.00 

Divers 1 , 7,601.62 

199,474.62 
By  pay  from  patients,  etc •      189,642.82 

9,831.80 

REVENUES. 

Total  of  revenues,  as  shown  by  above  statement,  9,743,542.08  marks, 
derived  from  the  following: 

Hunting  permits 2,000.00 

From  city  printer 4,000.00 

Bent  from  city  buildings: 

Cellars  and  garrets 167,467.00 

From  gardens  and  lots 31, 000. 00 

From  land  devoted  to  agriculture 64, 741. 00 

From  fisheries 695.00 

From  hunting  ground 340.00 

Proceeds  from  vineyards 8,000.00 

272,243.00 

Interest  from  outstanding  loans ,.  40,800.00 

License-fees  of  cabmen  and  public  stands 16,600.00 

Rent  from  other  city  property 5, 30i».  00 

Gross  income  from  city  forests,  forest  houses,  ponds,  and  hunting  privi- 
leges         156,261.49 

Fines 1,475.00 

Flayer  licensp 500.00 

Income  from  markets 116, 460. 00 

Receipts  from  slaughter-house ._        152,400.00 

Receipts  f^om  meat  inspection    33,070.00 

Receipts  from  the  cattle-yards 155,850.00 

Dockage 94,966.00 

Storage 121,550.00 

Revenue  from  the  leather  hall  and  leather  periodical  exhibition .3, 150. 00 

Weighing - 45,000.00 

Gauging Itf.fifeO.OO 

Auctioneering 3,500.00 

Harbor  railroad 115,884.00 

From  street  railroads,  grant  of  privilege 23,600.00 

Fines 600.00 

Taxes,  municipal: 

Levied  upon  income 3,535,000.00 

Levied  upon  house  rent,  rental  value  of  dwellings  4 

percent 1,170,000.00 

Horse  tax 15,500.00 

Dog  tax 31,500.00 

Soldiers  qnarterinif  tax 25,000.00 

Fees,  obtaining  citizenship 11,500.00 

Broker  licenscH 7,500.00 

From  tax  on  real  estate  transfer 215,000.00 

Fines  and  contraventions 10,600.00 


5,042.700.00 

Theater-ticket  tax 90,000.00 

Interest  and  dividends  from  mortgages  and  bonds 50, 305.  CO 

Sundries 2,600.00 

Revenues  from  city  gardens ^ 7,150.00 

From  building  inspection 26,100.00 

Water  rent  285,000,  inclusive  of  meter 1,017,169.00 

For  water  connections 130,900.00 

Gas-light  companies,  for  grant  of  privilege 152, 000. 00 

From  land  owners  for  special  street  improvments 31, 690. 00 

Extra  services  of  the  fire  department ^^  13, 700. 00 
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Harks. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  garbage 12,000.00 

From  sprinkling 300.00 

Revenues  realized  from  teaming  and  carting  by  the  city 293, 511. 00 

Revenues  from  the  cemeteries 125,020.00 

Endownmentsof  thecity  poor-house 270,529.00 

Contributions  and  refunding  for  outdoor  relief  administration 37, 000. 00 

indoor  relief  administration 104, 958. 00 

women's  asylum 9,290.00 

School  tax  assessed  upon  the  pupils  per  capita 836,000.00 

Rent  from  school  Ibuildings  and  eudowraents 50,  ^72. 00 

Admission  fees  to  art  museum 8,000.00 

I. — Government  institutions  which  yield  surplus  revenue  to  the 
amounts  following: , 

Markets 74,000 

Slaughterhouse 87,860 

Cattle-yard 68,500 

Elevating,  dockage,  and  storage 51,000 

Weigher,  gangers,  and  auctioneers 23,000 

Harbor-connecting  railroad 40,800 

Building  inspection 15,000 

City  carting  and  teaming  department 56,700 

Cemeteries 22,000 

II. — ^Departments  and  institutions  whose  expenses  exceed  their  v- 
enues  to  the  amounts  following:  Marks. 

Police  department 210,600 

Superstructure  department. 142,100 

City  gardens,  squares,  and  promenades 40,315 

Public  clocks 3,085 

Sewerage  and  water-works 200,000 

Fire  department 152,000 

Street  department,  cleaning  and  sprinkling *....  200,000 

Infirmaries  and  charitable  institutions 344,000 

School  department 990,000 

Science  and  art,  inclusive  of  theaters 218,000 

Total 2,500.100 

Marks. 
The  total  sum  of  direct  taxes  levied  and  collected  by  the  citytgovemment 

(equal  to  almost  four-ninths  of  the  entire  city  revenues,  9,578,192) 4, 705, 000 

Gross  revenues  from  city  buildings,  land,  forests,  and  interest  from  loans 

amount  to  about 440,000 

5,145,000 
Balance  necessary  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  (to  be  provided  for  by  in- 
direct taxation  or  assessments  in  one  shape  or  another) 4,433,192 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Pupils  attending  tbe  city  schools,  and  numbering  18,000,  pay  to  the 
city  836,000  marks  tuition  fees  (Scbulgeld).  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that 
edacation  is  compulsory,  this  tutition  tax  oiust  be  considered  as  very 
oneroos  and,  burdensome  to  many  families  of  tbe  poorer  and  middle 
classes. 

The  professors  and  teachers  of  the  28  Frankfort  schools  number  510, 
or  one  teacher  for  36  pupils.  The  high-school  teachers  receive  an  an- 
nual salary  ranging  from  4,500  to  6,000  marks,  while  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  lower-grade  schools  receive  from  2,500  to  4,500  marks. 

Marks. 

Salaries  of  165  high-school  teachers •  597  600 

Salaries  of  345 common-school  teachers •.♦--.•,,•. ...,....,.,,"JJ  914,' 003 
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CITY  OFFICIALS.  . 

The  total  number  of  city  officers  and  city  officials,  inclusive  of  157 
policemen  and  73  firemen,  exclusive  of  clerks  or  messengers,  is  700,  re- 
ceiving salaries  to  the  amount  of  1,256,819  marks.  An  American  city  of 
similar  population  and  size  as  Frankfort  would  try  to  get  along  with 
one- third  of  the  number,  although  it  is  very  probable  that  the  aggregate 
salaries  of  the  latter  would  exceed  that  of  the  former.  The  city  func- 
tionaries are  strictly  confined  to  the  performance  only  of  such  duties  as 
are  assigned  to  them.  No  combination  of  conflicting  or  different  func- 
tions is  allowed.  Collecting:,  disbursing,  and  auditing  functions  are 
being  administered  separately  and  apart  from  each  other,  rigorously 
controlled  and  guarded  over  by  inspecting  and  controlling  officers. 

Salaries  of  officials  are  moderate,  averaging  from  4,000  to  6,500  marks 
for  principals  and  less  for  deputies  and  subordinates.  Officials  or  their 
widows  and  orphans  are  entitled  to  pension,  which  fact  has  much  to  do 
with  the  loyal,  conservative,  and  order-abiding  conduct  of  the  officers. 
Above  statement  shows  the  present  pensions  to  be  305,000  marks  an- 
nually;  quite  a  heavy  burden  entailed  upon  the  tax-payers. 

Present  number  of  pensioners,  110;  of  widows  and  orphans,  90. 

METHODS  OF  ASSESSING  WATER  RENT. 

Each  dwelling  provided  with  water  connections  is  liable  to  pay  a 
water  rent  of  4  per  cent,  of  the  rent  or  rental  value  of  the  respective 
buildings,  independent  of  the  quantity  of  water  consumed.  Persons 
using  large  quantities  of  water  for  business  purposes  are  charged  pro 
rate  of  the  quantities  used,  to  be  ascertained  by  water-meter. 

COSTS  OF  TAX  COLLECTIONS. 

The  sum  of  181,407  marks  is  set  down  as  an  expense  incident  to  the 
collection  of  5,024,700  marks  taxes,  which  figures  make  it  appear  that 
3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  cover  the  costs  of  collecting.'  Fifty- 
five  officials,  exclusive  of  clerks,  are  employed  in  the  tax-collecting 
branch,  receivings  pay  of  126,650  marks. 

Special  assessments  upon  the  foot  frontage  are  not  practiced.  Street 
and  sewer  improvements,  costs'  of  paving  and  re-paving  are  charged  to 
the  general  fund. 

BUILDING  INSPECTION. 

The  plans  for  the  erection  of  buildings  within  the  city  limit*  must  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  inspection  authorities,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  established  rules  of  symmetry  and 
safety ;  it  being  not  abvsolutely  left  to  the  fancy  of  individuals,  how  and 
where  their  houses  are  built  and  what  materials  to  use  thereto. 

The  system  of  contracting  for  public  works  and  public  improvements 
is  not  in  use;  and  it  seems  that  the  city  fares  well  by  doing  its  own 
work  under  its  own  direction  and  control. 

CERTAINLY  A  MODEL  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

In  analyzing  the  above  figures  and  statements  we  shall  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Frankfort's  municipality  is  in  many  important  respect^ 
differently  administered  from  American  cities.  Its  offices  are  more 
numerous  and  closer  defined;  officials,  {ippointed  for  life  and  being 
assured  of  pensions  for  themselves  and  their  families,  are  slow  and 
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pedantic,  but  competent  and  honest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; 
tliey  are  looked  npon  as  the  rulers,  not  as  the  servants,  of  the  public; 
tbe  parental  idea  pervades  all  governmental  matters;  and  ordinarily 
too  much  is  ordained,  ruled,  and  governed,  and  but  little  is  left  to  the 
initiative  of  the  people  themselves  except  to  obey  and  be  happy. 

The  safeguards  against  official  corruption  are  of  the  most  efficient 
nature,  and  the  ways  and  subterfuges  of  faithless  public  trustees  to 
escape  from  punishments  are  very  narrow  indeed.  The  difference  in 
the  principles  a*nd  methods  of  administration  between  German  and 
American  government  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  monarchial 
and  republican  institutions ;  and  while  some  of  the  German  adminis- 
trative usages  might  be  adopted  with  advantage,  others  would  not  be 
tolorateil  by  a  self  governing  people. 

Jacob  Mueller, 

Consul  GeneroL 

Frankfort-on-theMatn, 

June  13, 1S67. 


TAXATION  IN  ALSACE-LOEEAIHE. 

HE  PORT  OF  CONSUL  JOHNSON. 

The  French  system  of  taxation  is  still  in  vigor  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
although  the  annexation  of  this  country  to  Germany  took  place  about 
sixteen  years  ago. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  taxes :  the  direct  taxes,  which  are  laid  on 
property  and  persons;  the  indirect  taxes,  on  articles  of  consumption 
only.    These  latter  reach  the  consumer  indirectly. 

The  direct  taxes  include^ — 

(1)  Tne  laud  taxes  (Grundsteuer;  irapdt  foncier.) 

(2)  The  personal  and  personal-property  tax  (Personal-Mobihar-Steaer;  iinp6t  per- 
sonnel et  roobilier.) 

(3)  The  tax  on  doors  and  windows  (Thttr-  nnd  Fensterstoucr ;  imp6t  des  portes  et 
fen^tres). 

(4)  The  license  tax  ( Paten tSteaer;  les  patentes.) 

The  amount  of  the  first  three  taxes  is  fixed  annually  in  advance,  and 
assessed  on  the  several  districts,  communes,  and  individuals. 

(1)   THE  LAND  TAXES. 

The  land  taxes  are  assessed  on  all  landed  property  in  proportion  to 
the  net  income  of  that  property. 

The  taxable  net  income  of  houses,  manufactures,  forges,  mills,  and 
other  works  consists  in  what  is  left  to  the  owner  after  deduction  is  made 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  indemnify  him  for  the  wear  and  tear,  the 
costs  of  keeping  in  repair,  etc.  This  deduction  is  made  on  the  value  of 
rent  calculated  on  the  average  of  a  number  of  stated  years. 

(2)  THE  PERSONAL  AND  PERSONAL-PROPERTY  TAX:. 

The  personal  t^x  represents  the  value  of  three  days'  work.  The  aver- 
age value  of  a  day's  work  is  fixed  every  year  for  each  commune,*  but 

*(Juder  commune  is  meant  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  living  in  one  place, 
town,  or  village  under  one  mayor. 
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it  can  not  be  fflsed  at  less  than  10  cents  (American)  nor  higher  than  30 
cents  a  day. 

The  personal- property  tax  is  proportioned  to  the  rent  paid  for  the 
dw«^lling  personally  occupied. 

Tlie  personal  tax  and  the  personal- property  tax  are  jointly  assessed 
in  the  quota  allotted  to  each  commune.  Their  separation  is  effected  in 
tlie  following  manner: 

The  price  of  the  three  days'  work  is  multiplied  by  the  aggregate  of 
tax-payers,  and  the  product  is  the  amount  of  the  personal  tax.  Thin 
product  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  quota,  and  the  balance 
gives  the  sum  total  of  the  personal-property  tax. 

The  personal  and  the  personal-property  tax  is  due  by  every  native 
and  foreigner,  of  whatever  sex  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  "and  not 
reputed  a  pauper. 

.  The  basis  of  this  tax  is  tbe  rent  value,  (a)  It  is  7  pfennigs  ( Ij  Amer- 
ican cents)  on  a  rent  value  of  IGO  marks  or  less  (160  marks,  about  $38.) 
{b)  It  is  9.41  pfennigs  (2J  American  cents)  on  a  rent  value  of  over  160 
marks. 

Personal  property  tax  (Mohilier-Steuerj  impdt  moUlier)from  1  mark  rent  value, 

(a)  For  a  rent  value  of  160  marks  and  loss:  Pfeonij^ 

For  the  state 4.09 

For  the  district,  the  communo,  etc 2.91 

Total 7.00 

(h)  For  a  rent  valne  of  over  160  marks  and  less: 

For  the  state 5.50 

For  the  district,  the  commnne,  etc '. 3.91 

Total 9.41 

(3)  THE  TAX  ON  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. 

The  gates,*  doors,  and  windows  having  an  issue  on  streets,  yards,  and 
gardens  are  subject  to  this  tax.  From  this  tax  are  excepted  doors  and 
windows  used  for  lighting  and  ventilating  barns,  sheep  folds,  stiibles, 
lofts,  and  other  localities  not  destined  for  human  habitation;  also 
the  gates,  doors,  and  windows  of  public,  civil  and  military,  school  and 
hospital  buildings. 

(4)  THE   LICENSE   TAX. 

Every  person  who  carries  on  a  trade,  who  practices  an  industry  or  a 
profession,  and  who  does  not  find  himself  in  one  of  tbe  cases  exempted 
by  law,  is  subject  to  this  tax.  There  is  a  fixed  or  regular  tas  and  a 
proportional  tax.  A  general  tariff  assesses  or  rates  the  different  trades, 
industries,  and  professions,  which  are  divided  into  elapses. 

The  fixed  tax  is  imposed  according  to  this  general  tariff,  and  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  in  accordance 
with  Table  A;  with  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  according 
to  an  exceptional  tariff  for  the  industries  and  professions  stated  in  Table 
B;  without  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  for  those  on  Table  O. 

*  Gates  are  not  known  here  at)  in  America,  being  entrances  to  mansions  and  busi- 
ness houses,  which  fre<][uentl^  have  no  other  front  entrance. 
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Tablb  a. — Tariff  for  prof essions  and  industries  mth  regard  to  number  of  inhabitants. 


Classes. 


From 

From 
60.000  to 
100.000. 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

100.000 

30,000 

20.000 

10.000 

6.000 

2,000 

iiibabitants 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and  over. 

50,000. 

30,000. 

20,000. 

10,000. 

5,000. 

$60.00 

$48.00 

$36.00 

$24.00 

$1&00 

$12.00 

$9.00 

30.00 

24.00 

18.00 

12.00 

9.00 

8.00 

6.00 

20.00 

16.00 

12.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.50 

15.00 

12.00 

9.00 

6.00 

5.00 

4.00 

3.60 

10.00 

8.00 

6.00 

4.00 

8.00 

2.40 

1.80 

8.00 

6.40 

4.80 

3.20 

2.00 

1.60 

1.20 

4.00 

8.20 

2.40 

1.60 

*1.60 

*1.00 

.80 

2.40 

2.00 

1.60 

1.40 

*L00 

*.80 

*.60 

From 
2,000 
and 

under. 


First  ... 
Second  . 
Third... 
Fonrth  . 
Fifth... 
8i*th... 
Seventh 
Eighth  . 


$7.00 
6.00 
3.6C 
2.40 
L40 
.80 
*.60 
*.40 


*  Designates  ^hose  exempt  from  proportional  tax. 

License  tax  (additional  pfennigs  to  the  mark  of  the  principal). 

Pfennigs. 

For  the  state 15.  bO 

For  the  district , 50.07 

Total 65.87 

For  instance,  a  person  belonging  to  the  third  class  (see  Table  A) 
pays  the  fixed  tax,  64  marks  (80  francs  or  $16).  If  he  lives  in  a  city 
under  100,000  inhabitants  but  over  50,000  inhabitants,  the  proportional 
tax  on  a  rent  is  56  marks  (70  francs  or  $14).  This  tax  has,  moreover, 
been  bnrdeued  with  65.80  additional  pfennigs  per  mark  principal,  or 
79.04  marks;  making  in  all  a  total  of  199.04  marks  (248.80  francs  or 
$49.76).  Of  these  additional  65.87  pfennigs,  15.80  go  to  the  state  and 
50.07  go  to  district  or  commune. 

The  proportional  tax  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fifteenth  part  of  the 
rent  value  of  the  dwelling-house  as  well  as  of  the  stores,  shops,  works, 
sheds,  coachhouses,  yards,  and  all  other  localities  used  for  practicing 
the  trade  or  profession.  The  first  class  includes  wholesale  merchants, 
as  a  general  thing;  the  second  contains  those  wholesale  merchants  who 
sell  in  small  quantities  to  retailers,  jewelers,  gold  and  silversmiths  having 
workshops  and  store,  etc. ;  the  third  class  comprises  the  better  class  of 
retail  traders,  jewelers,  and  others  without  workshops,  and  so  on  to  me- 
chanics and  artisans. 

The  Table  B  contains  the  excha>nge,  stock  insurance  and  brokers. 

The  Table  O  is  for  bankers,  insurances,  contractors,  ship  owners, 
manufacturers,  etc.  The  Table  0  is  subject  to  the  proportional  tax. 
This  tax  amounts  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  rent  value,  as  well  of  the  dwell- 
ing house  as  of  the  store-houses,  manufactures,  works,  mills,  work- 
shops, sheds,  coach-houses,  wood,  timber,  and  other  yards  and  all  other 
localities  used  for  practicing  any  kind  of  industry  or  professions. 

Exempt  from  the  license  tax  are  professors  and  teachers,  editors  of 
periodicals,  stage  players,  peasants,  farmers  or  husbandmen,  fishermen, 
savings  banks  managed  gratuitously,  public  writers,  clerks,  and  all  per- 
sons working  for  wages,  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  in  the  shops  of 
I)ersons  of  their  trade,  as  well  as  those  working  in  their  own  rooms  or 
in  those  of  private  persons,  but  having  neither  apprentice,  nor  work- 
man, nor  sign,  nor  shop  of  their  own,  sick-nurses  or  watchers,  cobblers, 
rag-pickers,  etc. 

The  land  tax  amounts  to  32.48  pfennigs  on  the  franc  net  income. 
(This  is  coi)ied  from  the  last  tax  bill  for  the  year  1886-1887 ;  the  franc 
is  taken  as  basis  for  the  net  income.) 
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Of  these  32M8  pfennigs,  one  part,  i,  e.  18.34  pfennigs,  are  for  the  state 
and  14.14  pfennigs  for  the  district,  the  commune,  etc.  The  tax  pn  doors 
and  windows  is  laid  on  doors  and  windows  with  issue  on  streets,  yards, 
or  gardens ;  on  gates  or  doors  of  wholesale  stores,  houses,  ete.,  and 
generally  on  every  aperture  giving  access  or  admittance  to  dwellings 
of  men  or  serving  to  light  them. 

The  tax  on  strong  beer  pw  hectoliter  is  57J  cents,  and  on  small  beer 
per  hectoliter  14J  cents. 

Licenses  to  eating-house  keepers  not  selling  any  wine,  beer,  or  liquors 
to  the  public  generally,  but  only  to  regular  boarders,  are  as  follows:    « 

/  Per  yew. 

In  communes  of— 

Less  than  4,000  inhabitants $1.44 

From  4,001  to  6,000  inhabitants 1.92 

From  6,001  to  10,000  inhabitants 2.40 

From  idjOOl  to  15,000  inhabitants.... 3.36 

From  15,001  to  20,000  inhabitants 3.84 

From  20,001  to  50,000  inhabitants 4.32 

From  50,001  inhabitants  and  over 4.80 

Licenses  to  inn*keepers,  eating-house  keepers,  retailers  in  wine,  beer, 
and  liquors : 

Per  year. 
In  commnnes  of — 

Less  than  2,000  inhabitants $35.00 

From  2,001  to  10,000  inhabitants 50.00 

Over  10,000  inhabitants 75.00 

Wine,  beer,  and  liquor  dealers  pay  for  their  license : 

Per  year.* 

Wholesale 12.00 

Beer  brewers 12.00 

Distillers —       2.40 

Besides  these  taxes,  there  are  imperial  taxes  on  distilling,  on  tobacco, 
etc. 

The  other  indirect  tax  which  yields  a  great  revenue  to  the  State  of 
AJsace-Lprraine  is  the  so-called  '^enregistrement;''  i.  e.,  the  registry  of 
all  legal  acts,  deeds,  documents,  indentures,  etc.,  the  tariff  of  which  is 
far  too  voluminous,  however,  to  be  given  here. 

The  total  of  the  income  from  this  source  amounts  to  about  8,845,600 
marks  a  year,  or  to  about  $2,211,375.  Total  amount  of  direct  taxes, 
10,937,380  marks ;  indirect  taxes,  18,654,464  marks.  There  is  no  income 
tax  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Population,  1,564,354 ;  or  about  173^  inhab- 
itants on  a  square  mile. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Strasburg  is  112,000,  approximatively: 

Mu-ka. 

Revenues  in  1883-'84 ' 7,065,6^.26 

Expenditures  in  1883-^84 6,978.515.44 

Surplus  of  receipts - 87,169.82 

Edmund  Johnson, 
Consul* 
Kehl,  May  2, 1887 
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» 
TAXATIOir  IN  BBBMEir. 

REPOBT  OF  CONSUL  LOBNING, 
DIBEOT  TAXES. 

Income  tax, — Percentage  fixed  yearly  by  decree  of  senate  and  house 
(Bargerschaft).    This  year  it  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent. 

The  ''  poor  tax"  is  a  percentage  on  the  income  and  collected  with  tho 
income  tax,  fixed  yearly  according  to  estimate ;  this  year  it  was  ^  per 
cent.,  making  a  total  of  percentage  for  income  tax  4^%  per  cent. 

DECLA.RATI0X  UNDER  OATH  COMPULSORY. 

Each  and  every  person  must  declare  under  oath  the  amount  of  their 
annual  income.  In  case  of  refusal  to  do  tbis  the  income  is  assessed  by 
a  board  of  general  assessors. 

Tav  on  real  estate. — (a)  On  buildings,  2.1  per  mille  on  assessed  value. 
(b)  On  land  (ground),  5^  per  cent,  on  net  receipts  or  revenue  therefrom 
assessed. 

Water  tax. — (a)  Owners  of  buildings  pay  one-half  per  mille  on  as- 
sessed value  of  property,  {b)  Owners  of  land  (ground)  pay  one-fourth 
per  cent,  on  net  receipts  or  revenue  therefrom,  (c)  Lessee  pays  1  per 
cent,  on  amount  of  rent  paid. 

Light  tax  (for  lighting  streets,  etc).— (a)  Owners  of  buildings  pay 
luV  per  mille  .on  assessed  value.  (6)  Owners  of  land  (ground)  pay  2| 
per  cent,  on  net  receipts  or  revenue  therefrom,  (o)  Lessee  pays  6  per 
cent,  on  amount  of  rent  he  has  to  pay. 

Firm  ta^. — This  is  a  fixed  tax  on  the  business  transactions  of  mer-. 
chants,  and  is  divided  into  five  classes. 

Per  anoaoi. 


First  class marks. 

Second  class do... 

Third  class do.«. 

Fourth  class do... 

Fifch  class do... 


3,000 

1.000 

300 

100 

20 


Exempted  from  this  tax  are  those  merchants  (firms)  whose  yearly 
business  transactions  do  not  exceed  10,000  marks. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  to  be  collected  each  year  must  not  be  less  than 
600,000  marks,  and  the  classes  and  scale  or  rate  are  fixed  accordingly. 

A  commission  composed  of  merchants  appointed  by  the  senate  fix 
the  classes  and  assess  this  tax. 

Retail  liquor  tax. — Fifty  marks  per  annum. 

INDIRECT  TAXES. 

OofUiimption  tax  (octroi). — A  tax  (in  lieu  of  customs  duty)  on  articles 
of  food,  necessaries  of  life,  etc. 

Toj?  on  inheritances^  gifts^  and  bequests, — (a)  On  inheritances,  etc., 
from  brothers  or  sisters,  half-brother  or  half  sister,  4  percent.  (6)  On 
all  other  inheritances,  etc.,  8  per  cent. 

Exempted  from  these  taxes  are — (1)  Gifts  and  bequests  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit  (2)  Husband  and  wife.  (3)  Parents  and  children.  (4) 
Adopted  children.  (5)  Churches,  schools,  religious  societies,  or  to  the 
city  poor  commissioners.    (6)  Societies  encouraging  art  or  science. 

Tax  on  sales  of  real  estate. — One  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  price  paid 
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collected  frorti  buyer,  but  buyer  has  the  right  to  charge  half  of  the  tax 
to  seller,  if  not  otherwise  specially  agreed  upon. 

Auction  tav. — One-half  per  cent,  on  net  receipts.  Exempted  there- 
from are  forced  sales  and  real  estate. 

Taxes  on  clubs,  societies,  billiards,  bowling  alleys,  public  balls,  pleas- 
ure vehicles,  and  horses  are  as  follows:  . 

Clubs  and  closed  societies. — First  class,  40  marks  per  annum.  Second 
class,  20  marks  per  annum;  if  strangers  are  admitted,  50  marks  per  an- 
num.   Exempted  from  this  tax  are  those  that  pay  the  retail  liquor  tax. 

Billiards. — For  each  table,  20  marks  per  annum.  Bowling  alleys,  each, 
10  marks  per  annum ;  half  as  much  for  each  additional. 

Balls. — Any  person  leasing  or  keeping  a  dancing  saloon  or  ball  room 
where  entrance  money  is  charged  or  collected  by  subscriptions  shall  pay, 
first-class,  40  marks  per  annum ;  second  class,  20  marks  per  annum.  No 
more  tax  if  one  or  more  balls  are  given.  For  each  and  every  mask  or 
costume  ball,  100  marks  extra. 

Pleasure  vehicles  and  horses. — For  a  pleasure  vehicle  (carriage  or 
wagon)  for  two  or  more  horses,  40  marks  per  annum  each ;  for  onehorse 
pleasure  vehicle,  20  marks  per  annum  each.  For  pleasure  vehicles  for 
which  no  horses  are  kept,  20  marks  per  annum  each. 

Cabmen  are  exempted  from  this  tax. 

For  horses  kept  for  pleasure,  first  horse,  30  marks  per  antrum  ;  second 
horse,  40  marks  per  annum;  each  additional  horse,  10  marks  per  annum  • 
more. 

For  horses  of  cabmen,  cartmen,  livery  stables,  farmers,  and  used 
solely  in  trade,  for  each  horse,  10  marks  per  annum ;  for  each  additional 
horse,  20  marks  per  annum.  Exempted  from  this  tax  are  horses  under 
three  years  of  age,  horses  used  in  the  public  or  official  service,  and 
horses  in  possession  of  dealers  for  sale  and  not  for  use. 

Dog  tax. — One  dog,  10  marks  per  annum;  each  additional,  20  marks 
per  annum. 

Nightingales. — For  each  bird,  20  marks  per  annum. 

Stamp  ta^. — All  official  documents,  notarial  acts,  etc.,  must  bear  a  gov- 
ernment stamp. 

The  normal  size  of  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  such  are  written  or 
printed  is  33  by  21  centimeters. 

The  stamp  tax  is: 

pfennigs. 

(a)  For  a  sheet  of  normal  size - 50 

(h)  For  a  sheet  of  one-half  normal  size 25 

(o)  Fora  sheet  larger  than  normal  size 80 

Warehouse  receipts  and  warrants,  irrespective  of  size,  each  50  pfen- 
nigs ;  notes,  commercial  paper,  etc.,  1,50  marks  each  ]  checks,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  50  pfennigs  per  mille. 

On  insurance  policies  effected  in  Bremen,  at  a  maximum  premium  of 
one  half  per  cent,  one-eighth  per  mille,  of  the  amount  insured  at  a  pre- 
mium of  1  per  cent.,  one-fourth  per  mille,  at  a  premium  of  2  percent., 
one-third  per  mille;  over  2  per  cent.,  one- half  per  mille;  all  other  in- 
surances from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  per  mille. 

Insurance  on  ships  or  vessels  or  parts  thereof^  while  lying  in  the 
harbor,  docks,  or  roads,  pay  one-sixtieth  per  mille  for  each  month  on 
amount  insured. 

If  lying  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Bremen  proper,  25  per  cent,  more 
of  the  above  rate. 

Life  insurances. — Policies  for  the  duration  of  one  year  or  less,  one- 
tenth  per  mille;  from  one  to  ten  years,  two  tenths;  over  ten  years, 
four- tenths  on  amount  insured.  ^  ^ 
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Insurances  on  annuities  and  outfits,  one-balf  per  mille  of  purchased 
price. 
Stamps  on  protests  of  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  notes  etc.,  viz : 

Marks. 

Up  to  1,000  marks 1.50 

1,000  to  2,000  marks 2.00 

2,000  to  3,000  marks 3.00 

3,000  to  4,000  marks 4.00 

Over  4,000  marks 5.00 

Turnpike  toll, — Prom  5  to  10  pfennigs  each  way  for  each  horse  and 
wa^on. 

Canal  tax  or  toll. — For  each  boat  going  through  the  canals  a  tax.  or 
toll  is  charged  according  to  size  or  cargo,  etc.  These  are  very  small 
canals,  not  of  much  importance. 

The  cost  and  expense  of  collecting  all  these  various  taxes  can  not  well 
be  estimated,  as  the  Government  is  unable  to  give  it  to  me,  but  the  col 
lection  of  the  "consumption  tax"  is  the  most  expensive,  requiring  as 
many  officers  as  the  customs,  the  tax  being  collected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  Imperial  German  Government  collects  customs  duty. 

The  income  tax  can  not  be  said  to  press  more  on  any  particular  class 
than  another,  as  the  smaller  the  income  the  less  the  percentage  of  tax, 
up  to  9,000  marks.    There  it  remains  at  its  fixed  rate. 

If  anything,  the  most  oppressive  tax  on  the  masses  is  the  indirect 
consumption  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  articles  of  food,  etc.,  render- 
ing the  same  more  costly. 

All  luxuries  are  highly  taxed,  and  that  is  commendable,  not  oppres- 
sive. 

Albeet  Loening, 

Consul. 

Bremen,  December  1, 1887. 


TAXATIOir  IN  BBESLAXT  AND  IN  SILESIA. 

BT  CONSUL  DITEMAR. 

The  tax-payers  of  this  city  are  compelled  to  pay  direct  and  indirect 
state  and  communal  taxes,  besides  various  tributes,  imposts,  rates, 
licenses,  etc.  The  state  direct  taxes  consist  of  the  classified  income 
tax,  the  class  income  tax,  the  house  or  building  tax,  the  ground  or 
vacant  lot  tax,  and  the  business  or  occupation  tax;  indirect,  the  brewers' 
small  tax.  The  communal  taxes  are:  Communal  income  tax,  50  per 
cent.  Addition  to  house  and  ground  tax,  dog  td>x,  and  amusement  tax ; 
indirect,  slaughter,  game,  and  beer  tax,  and  50  per  cent,  addition  to 
the  brewer's  malt  tax,  making  the  latter  72  cents  per  cwt.,  while 
beer  brewed  in  the  city  limits  (of  taxed  malt)  is  not  taxed.  Of  the 
amount  collected  for  the  state  by  the  city  government  46.70  per  cent, 
is  derived  from  incomes,  28.32  per  cent,  from  the  house  and  ground 
taxes,  16.20  per  cent,  from  the  business  or  occupation  tax,  and  8.55  per 
cent,  from  the  malt  tax.  Of  the  amount  collected  to  defray  the  city 
expenditures  58.14  per  cent,  are  derived  from  the  income  tax,  11.26  per 
cent,  from  the  building  tax,  0.09  per  cent,  from  the  ground  tax,  0.94 
per  cent,  from  the  dog  tax,  1.66  from  the  amusement  tax,  and  22.85 
from  the  slaughter  tax,  0.78  per  cent,  from  the  game  tax,  1.20  from  the 
beer  tax,  and  3.08  per  cent,  from  the  malt  tax.  The  game,  beer,  and 
slaughter  tax  are  active  dues.  The  proceeds  of  the  amusement  tax  and 
the  dog  tax  are  appropriated  to  the  care  of  the  poor. 
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HOW  THE  COMMUNAL  TAX  IS  COLLECTED. 

All  inhabitaDts  of  the  city,  wliethor  Prussians  or  aliens,  who  have 
an  income  of  their  own,  must  pay  the  communal  income  tax,  which  is 
collected  every  month,  the  rate  being  doubled  in  the  first  three  months 
of  each  year,  making  the  total  payments  equal  to  fifteen  monthly  rates. 

Tax  rates  on  annual  incomes. 


Incomes 
not  ex- 

Tax  per 

Incomes 
uot  ox- 

Tax  per 

Incomes 
not  ex- 

Tax per 

Incomes 
<      notr  ex- 

Tax per 

ceeding— 

annum. 

ceeding— 

annum. 

ceeding- 

annum. 

ceeding— 

AtimHH, 

$71.40 

$1.09 

'     $1,000.00 

$30.00 

$7,711.20 

$231.28 

$71,400.00 

$2,142l00 

00.96 

1.00 

i       1,142.40 

34.27 

8,56&00 

267.04 

86,680.00 

2.571.40 

157. 08 

a  57 

1       1.  2h5.  20 

38.56 

9, 996. 00 

299.88 

99.960.00 

2.900,80 

214.20 

6.37 

1,428.00 

42.84 

11,424.00 

342. 72 

114.  240. 00 

3. 427.  20 

249. 90 

6.81 

1,713.60 

51.41 

12,852.00 

385.56 

128^520.00 

8.85SwQ0 

286.60 

•      8.22 

2, 004. 20 

59.98 

14,280.00 

4J8.40 

1     142,  mK  00 

4.»*4,00 

221  16 

9.28 

2,2>*4.80 

68.54 

17, 136. 00 

614.08 

l,'i7,080.00 

4, 712.  40 

347.00 

10.71 

2.  570. 40 

76.08 

19,  992. 00 

505.00 

171.3<M).00 

M4O.80 

.302. 70 

11.80 

8,850.00 

85.68 

22,848.00 

6X4.94 

271.320.00 

7.76&.00 

429.40 

13.  85 

3.  327.  20 

102.  81 

25,  7t»4. 00 

771.12 

285,  OOU.  00 

8.588.00 

600.  UO 

15.00 

3, 99i*.  40 

119.95 

28,560.00 

856.80 

814,160.00 

9,434.89 

571.20 

17.14 

!       4,54».80 

137.08 

34.672.00 

1,028.16 

(V12.60 

19.28 

1       5,140.80 

154.46 

39,  984. 00 

1,199.52 

714.00 

21.42 

5.997.60 

179. 12 

48.552.00 

1,456.56 

856.80 

25.70 

j       6.854.40 

205.63 

57,120.00 

1, 713. 60 

ONLY  PRIVATE  SERVANTS  EXEMPTED. 

Incomes  of  less  than  $71.40  per  annum  are  not  taxed,  nor  is  the  in- 
come of  servant  girls  in  private  families ;  but  all  servants  in  public 
houses  must  be  prepared  for  the  monthly  visits  of  the  tax-collectors; 
nursery  governesses  and  others,  whether  Germans  or  aliens,  who  may 
receive  wages  to  the  amount  of,  say,  $70  a  year  must  pay  the  tax,  the 
value  of  their  board  and  lodging  being  added  to  their  wages  in  esti- 
mating their  income. 

In  addition  to  the  copimunal  income  tax,  every  person  whose  yearly 
income  is  not  less  than  $128.82  must  pay  a  state  income  tax. 

The  state  and  communal  income  taxes  in  Breslau  amount  to  $^63 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  number  of  persons  paying  the  taxes  is 
76,000,  ^nd  of  these  64,000  pay  on  incomes  varying  from  $71.40  to  $347 
per  annum. 

WHO  PAYS  THE   COMMUNAL  INCOME  TAX. 

All  persons  who  have  a  legal  residence  within  the  city's  limits. 

All  who,  without  being  residents,  have  been  domiciled  in  the  cityibr 
three  months. 

All  judicial  persons  and  stock  companies,  including  the  general 
agencies  of  insurance  companies,  as  also  all  physical  persons  who,  not 
living  in  the  city,  own  real  estate  or  conduct  business  therein ;  but 
only  their  income  derived  from  such  sources  is  taxed. 

Exempt  from  the  communal  income  tax  are:  The  Royal  Fiscas  (the 
State  and  its  property),  the  exchequer^  churches,  schools,  charitable 
institutions. 

The  salaries  of  military  officers  in  active  service  are  also  exempt. 
If,  however,  such  officers  own  real  estate  or  participate  in  any  business 
in  the  city,  their  income  from  such  sources  is  taxable,  as  is  also  the 
income  from  private  practice  of  army  surgeons. 

FURTHER  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  pensions  granted  to  widows  by  the  State  or  by  benevolent  foun- 
dations; funds  for  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  public  officers  or 
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servants;  the  salaries,  einolaments,  and  pensions  of  olergymen,  ec^le- 
siastioal  servants,  and  elementary  school  teachers ;  the  pensions  and 
waiting  money  of  pablic  servants  so  long  as  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
$178  per  annum. 

The  official  salaries  and  emolaments  of  persotm  in  the  State  or  ma- 
nicipal  service  are  taxable  only  at  half  rates,  as  also  is  the  excess  over 
$178  per  annum  mentioned  in  the-  preceding  paragraph.  All  pablic 
servants,  clergymen,  etc.,  must  pay  fall  amount  of  tax  on  income  de- 
rived from  other  sources  than  their  official  salaries  and  emolaments. 

The  entire  income  of  every  taxable  inhabitant,  whether  derived  from 
invested  capital,  from  real  estate,  from  business  or  occupation  of  any 
kind  is  taxed,  but  the  income  from  real  estate  situated  beyond  the  city 
limits  is  free  from  the  local  communal  tax.  Persons  living  here,  tiow- 
ever,  who  are  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  money  received  from  abroad 
must  pay  the  communal  income  tax  on  the  amounts  thus  received. 

The  amount  of  income  in  cases  where  reliable  statement  has  not  been 
made  is  estimated  or  the  tax  fixed  at  the  rate  of  the  previous  year. 
From  the  decision  of  the  tax  commission  the  taxpayer  may  appeal, 
but  pending  the  examination  of  the  case  he  mast  pay  the  full  amount 
claimed. 

BEAL-^STATE  TAX. 

The  State  tax  on  buildings  amount>s  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  better  class 
ot  property,  and  2  per  cent,  on  inferior  buildings,  such  as  workshops, 
stables,  sheds,  etc  Tlie  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city,  as  estimated 
for  taxation,  is  about  $6,500,000,  omitting,  of  course,  the  nontaxable 
property.  The  amount  of  state  tax  collected  on  both  classes  of  build- 
ings and  vacant  lots  is  $230,000. 

For  collecting  the  real-estate  tax  the  city  charges  3J  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  collected,  and,  in  addition,  collects  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  for  its  own  use. 

BUSINESS  TAX. 

According  to  the  magnitude  of  the  business,  trade,  or  occnpation,  a 
tax  of  $0.72  to  $461.25  per  annum  must  be  paid  by  every  person  or  firm 
engaged  in  any  mercantile,  professional,  .industrial,  agricultural,  or 
other  pursuit.  They  are  classed  as  ^^  manufacturers  and  large  deal- 
ers,'' "  lesser  merchants,"  "  tradesmen  without  mercantile  privileges," 
'*  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,'^  "  restaurant  and  inn  keepers,"  "  pur- 
veyors of  refreshments  in  general,"  "mechanics  of  all  description,"  '<  boat- 
owners,"  "  livery-stable  keepers  and  all  owners  of  hacks  or  cabs,"  "ped- 
dlers," etc.  Eight  groups  are  formed  of  these  various  employments,  of 
which  the  first  pays  $0.70  to  $4.28  tax  per  annum ;  the  second,  $5  to 
$5.71;  thethird,  $7.14  to  $10.00;  the  fourth,  $11.45  to  $14.28;  the  fifth, 
$17.14  to  $25.70;  the  sixth,  $29.99  to  $38.56;  the  seventh,  $42.84  to 
$51.42;  and  the  eighth  group  from  the  latter  sum  up  to  $461.25. 

Every  merchant  and  tradesman  must  contribute  a  certain  sum  yearly 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  an  institution 
chartered  by  the  State,  and  whi(5h  can  not  issue  a  report  until  the  proof- 
sheets  have  been  submitted  to  the  Government  and  approved. 

OTHER  TAXES. 

The  slaughter  tax  yields  about  $309,400  a  year,  and  of  this  amount 
the  State  receives  nearly  $28,180.  For  every  hundred-weight  of  meat 
killed  within  the  city  limits  the  tax  is  $1.07.  When  the  tax  is  paid  on 
the  entire  carcass  the  charges  are:  for  an  ox  $5.89,  a  cow  $3.75,  a  calf 
$0.54,  a  hog  $1.61,  a  sheep  $0.40;  meat  or  fat,  raw  or  manufactured, 
brought  into  the  city,  pays  a  duty  of  $1.43  jier  hundred- weight. 
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The  game  tax  prodaces  about  $8,400  per  annam,  the  beer  tax  $114,- 
000.  the  public-amademeDts  tax  $18,000^  the  dog  tax  $10,186,  the  city's 
adttition  to  the  buildings  tax  $119,000,  to  the  grouud  tax  $960. 

On  every  hectoliter  (about  28J  gallons)  of  beer  brought  into  the  city 
a  duty  of  16  cents  is  paid.  Every  public  dance  pays  72  cents  up  to  11 
o'clock  p.  ni.  and  $1.43  if  continued  after  that  hour. 

Per  head  of  the  population  the  average  of  all  taxes  is  $7.14. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  CITF  REVENTTE. 

Among  other  sources  of  the  city's  revenue  are  the  water  and  gas 
works,  numerous  licenses  and  fees,  profits  of  the  city's  insurance  and 
loan  offices,  etc. 

The  loan  office  charges  8  to  10  per  cent,  interest,  the  former  on  loans 
over  $351.  the  latter  on  sums  under  $72 ;  loans  are  made  on  valuables 
of  all  kinds,  but  only  to  responsible  persons  and  for  periods  of  one  to 
three  months. 

THE  PAUPER  AND  THE  TRAMP'S  CONTRIBUTIONS, 

The  poor-house  inmates  are  by  suitable  employment  made  to  contrib- 
ute their  mite  to  the  city's  income,  as  are  also  the  jails  and  the  work- 
house. The  Breslau  workhouse  had  during  the  fiscal  year  188C-'87  an 
average  of  787  inmates.  Its  expenditures  per  head  for  the  year  were 
$37.90 ;  the  earnings  per  head  $40.76 ;  excess  of  total  earnings  over  ex- 
penditures, $2,250.82.  In  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  other  large  cities  and 
towns  of  Silesia  the  workhouse  expenditures  are  largely  in  excess  of 
the  inmates'  earnings.  In  Berlin  in  1885  the  cost  per  head  was  $84.70, 
the  earnings  only  $11.19,  making  a  deficiency  of  $100,693.65. 

THE  CITY  BUDaET. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  city  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31, 1888,  are  as  follows : 


Receipts  and  expenditures. 


REC£IPTS. 

Poor-bonse  labor  and  prisons  |75, 81 7. 28 

Tbe  city's  domains 3H,  572.  ($6 

Police  administration 10, 836. 14 

Police  prisons 1,668.38 

City  schools 111,166.23 

Commnnal  burying  ground.  2,345.49 

Taxes,  rates,  licenses,  etc..  481,445.44 
Municipal  insurance  and  lire 

brigade 13,604.08 

The  city's  mews 8,967.84 

Tbe  city's  buildings 9,866.29 

Sewers,  etc 14,847.75 

Registrar's  offices 856. 80 

Statistical  office 255. 28 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  in- 
cluding  gas    and    water 

works,  ci^  bank,  and  city 

theater 486,198.30 

Breslan's  share  of  the  a^i- 

cultnral    import    duties 

(law  of  May  14, 1885,"  Cy 

Huene") 12,614.00 

15  "simpla"  of  communal 

income  tax 647.951.00 


Extraordinary  receipts 


1,916,723.96 
92, 139. 32 


EXPENDITURES. 

Care  of  city  poor $173,763.80 

Care  of  city's  domains 5, 126. 52 

Police 20,9:12.10 

Police  pensions 6, 819.  H9 

City  schools 573,162,31 

Communal  bury ing-gronnds  1,085.28 
Collection  of  taxes,   rates, 

trade  dues,  etc  .. 9,032.10 

Municipal  insurance    office 

and  fire  brigade 140,803.83 

The  city's  mews 55,845.51 

Koads,    bridges,    water 

courses,  etc --.-..  98,159.30 

Sewers,  and  disposal  of  sew- 
age    23,751.21 

Registrar's  offices 5, 140.  «0 

Statistical  office 4, 874. 24 

City  government  in  general.  791, 960. 47 

1,910,617,59 

Extraordinary  expenditures  98, 245. 69 

Total  expenditures  . .  2, 008, 863. 28 


Total  receipts 2,  OOp,  863. 28 
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The  foregoing  comprises  the  entire  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
city  government,  including  the  interest  on  the  city  debt  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sinking  fund.  But  the  item  above,  <<  collection  of  taxes," 
etc,  is  misleading.  Included  in  the  expenses  of  the  "city  government 
in  general"  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  city  council  as- 
sui^  me  are  "payments  to  tax-of&ce  clerks,  $2,199.12;"  "tax-of^ce  and 
cashier^s  assistants,  $17,336.92; "  and  "  tax  collectors,  $18,868.64; "  which 
make  the  cost  of  the  collection  of  taxes  at  least  $47,436.78. 

INOOHE  TAXES  ELSEWHERE. 

In  a  few  towns  in  the  province  the  income  tax  is  lower  than  in  Bres- 
lau.  In  two  towns  of  over  30,000  inhabitants  the  communal  tax  has 
only  recently  been  introduced — ^in  Sprottan  the  new  tax  being  collected 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Many  of  the  smaller  towns,  however,  owing 
in  some  to  a  large  proletarian  population,  in  others  to  debts  incurred 
in  making  local  improvements  too  hastily,  have  to  pay  communal  in- 
come taxes  double  and  treble  that  of  Breslau.  In  the  town  of  Koenigs- 
hiltte,  in  Upper  Silesia,  for  example,  the  population  increased  in  the 
last  twenty  years  106  per  cent.,  while  the  communal  burdens  increased 
298  per  cent,  and  the  contribution  demanded  of  the  tax-paying  part  of 
the  population  increased  821  per  cent.  Petty  hucksters,  with  a  small 
stock  of  potatoes,  second-hand  clothes  peddlers,  servant  girls  earning 
$4.25  a  quarter,  are  inscribed  in  the  first  rate  of  the  class  tax  list  in 
addition  to  paying  the  communal  income  tax.  The  following  table 
shows  the  burden  of  taxes  now  borne  by  persons  with  incomes  of  firom 
$214.20  to  $915  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these  taxes  the  miners  and 
furnace-men,  who  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  populaton,  must  pay  their 
"KnappschafF  (insurance  and  benefit  fund)  dues. 


On  incomes— 


Class  and 

classifled 

income  tax. 


Of  $214. 20. 
Of  $482. 40. 
Of  $714.00 
Of  $952. 00. 


$2.14 
8.57 
21. 42 
25.70 


CJommnnal 
incometax. 


$8.70 
34.79 
82.47 
104.24 


Chnroh 

rate  (for 

Catholics). 


$0.54 
2.14 
5.86 
6.45 


Business 
tax. 


11.43 


17.14 


TotaL 


$11.38 
67.28 
109.25 
;53.53 


Bebslau,  July  16,  1887. 


Hbney  Dithmae, 

Consul, 


TAXATION  IN  BEUHSWICK. 


KEPORT  OF  00K8UL  FOX, 

The  financial  condition  of  this  duchy  is  particularly  good.  I  inclose 
a  statement  marked  A,  which  I  take  from  the  official  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  of  the  Brunswick  diet,  of  l^ovembor  22, 1886,  show- 
ing the  estimated  receipts  from  taxes  and  other  sources  for  the  fis- 
cal period  (the  budget  is  for  three  years)  1885-'i7,  together  with  ex- 
penditures for  public  purposes  during  the  same  time.  This  statement 
shows  the  receipts  are  estimated  to  be  29,772,600  marks,  whereas  the 
actual  sum,  after  making  certain  reductions,  is  reported  by  the  ministry 
to  be  28,669,000  marks.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  duchy  is  fortunate 
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in  the  possession  of  sources  of  revenae,  the  income  from  Which  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  meeting  the  necessities  of  goyernmeiit  and  propor- 
tionately relieving  the  tax-payers. 

Tablb^  a. — Receipts  and  expenditures. 


No. 


Receipts. 


Surplus  from  Cammergat 

Direct  taxes : 

(a)  GiDund  tax 

(&>  Personaltax 

(c)  Tradotttx 

Indirect  taxes : 

(a>  Surplus    from    dncal 
customs  of  tax  office. 

(b)  Court  fees  

(c)  Share  of  surplus  ft'om 

imperial  customs, 
tobacco  tax,  and  im- 
perial stamp  tax. 

Interest  on  bonds 

Annuity  from  selling  of  rail- 
road. 

T^an  institution 

Publications  of  records,  etc 

Lottery 

Surplus  from  fiscal  period 
1882-'84 

Extraordinary 


Amount.       Nd. 


Total 29,772,000.00 


Marks. 
2. 515. 600. 00 

3, 410, 700. 00 
361, 200. 00 
750, 000. 00 

1, 079. 70a  00 

1,650,000.06 
2, 228. 700, 00 


2,408,000.00 
7,875,000.00  I 

1,200^000.00 

15. 000. 00 

3,326,400.00 

2, 624, 969. 34 
27, 330. 66 


i         i 


10  ! 

11  I 


Expecd  lures. 

Amount. 

Oblisrations  to  emnire -  - . 

Mark9. 
2,349.0uaOA 
4U2.  000. 00 
67. 50  i.  OU 

Ministerial  departments,  etc.. 
Legation  at  Berlin.. 

Legislature         -  .•...*•••.••. 

1U7,  ObOL  (M> 

Justice 

4, 014, 90a  00 

Finance : 

(a)  Finance depar r meet... 

(b)  Tax  department 

(c)  Customs.. 

881. 46a  00 

30,00a0n 

108^000.00 

(d)  Buildings 

1^128.00a00 
507.0QaOCk 

Gepsdarmeiie-corps  (mounted 
pullce) 

Police  department: 

(a)  Ciitsuit  department 

(6)  Hospit^Us,  etc 

(e)  Agrioultural  division.. 

id)  Police  in    Brnnswick 

and  Wolfenbiiitel 

Co.sta  of  building: 

(ft)  Justice  department.... 
(c)  Circnlt  department 

(e)  Various .... 

871.200.00 
198.000.00 
218.400.00 

476,5011.00 

2,056^500.00 
178,430.00 
313,200.00 

62,3oaoo 

39, 600. 00 

Pensions  (civil) 

2, 000, 100. 00 

Stat4>debt: 

(a)  Interest 

(6)  Araortiaationfund: 

1.  Common 

(c)  Premium  loan .   ......  r 

3,429,000.00 

1,462,500.00 

600,000.00 

3, 669, 220. 00 

Extraordinary  expenditures.. 

Deficit  in  cloister  fund 

Extraordinary 

2,715.892,00 

i,530,ooaoo 

373,058.00 

Total 

29,772,aoaoo 

CAMMBBGUT. 


There  are  58  domain  and  cloister  estates.  These,  together  with  the 
forests,  hunting  privileges,  fisheries,  water-power,  mines,  blast-farnaces, 
and  quarries,  form  the  so-called  "  Cammergut.''  These  properties  belong 
to  the  duchy,  and  can  not  be  sold  except  with  the  authority  of  the  rep- 
resentative legislative  body.  They  are  farmed  out,  under  the  direction 
of  a  government  department,  in  three  divisions  (domains,  mines  and 
forests).  Formerly  the  total  revenues  from  the  "  Cammergut,^  as  in 
fact  all  state  revenues,  accrued  to  the  crowh  direct,  by  whom  the  ex- 
penses of  government  were  paid,  but  in  1832  a  division  was  made ;  the 
"  Cammergut '^  passed  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  duchy,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  revenues  therefrom,  after  deducting  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  administration,  should  first  be  applied  to  meeting  the 
necessities  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  has  been  regulated  in  the 
form  of  a  civil  list,  which,  as  established  by  law,  amounts  to  825,332.67 
marks  annually.  The  surplus  from  the  "  Oammergut,''  after  payment 
of  the  above,  as  sh#wn  in  the  statement,  is  2,515,600  marks.  The  prop- 
erties and  moneys  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  now  defunct  Univer- 
sity of  Helmstedt  form  a  so-called  cloister  and  study  fund ;  the  reve- 
nues therefrom  are  devoted  to  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  pur- 
poses.   This  fund  shows  an  estimated  deficit  of  1,530,000  marks  (aotoally 
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1,460,^00  marfts),  which  is  covered  oat  of  the  surplus  from  the  '*  Cam- 
mergut.''  The  '^  Cammergnt "  and  cloister  and  study  fund  are^idminis- 
teretl  together,  and  in  the  Statement  A  only  the  results  are  given,  the 
surplus  of  one  is  offset  in  part  by  the  deficit  in  the  other;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  actual  financial  condition  of  the  Duchy 
the  total  receipts  and  expenditures  in  these  departments  should  be  in- 
cluded, since  they  are  in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  government  Taking,  therefore,  this  fund  into 
account,  the  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  ducal  government 
are  increased,  round,  8,624,000  marks,  or,  in  all,  27,203,000  marks. 
Which  latter  sum  is  the  basis  for  making  calculations  of  percentage  of 
taxes  to  total  revenue. 

TAXES. 

The  fact  that  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  has  been  considerably  in 
excess  of  necessities  caused  a  resolution  to  be  introduced  into  the  Diet 
March  10, 1883,  calling  upon  the  Government  for  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus.  In  compliance  therewith,  the  ducal 
ministry  proposed  that  18  per  cent,  of  the  ground  taxes  should  be  re- 
funded to  the  communities,  and  that  the  personal  tax  for  the  first  nine 
classes  should  be  collected  for  eight  months  of  each  calendar  year  only, 
the  tenth  class  to  be  wholly  freed  from  payment.  This  mode  of  tax 
rebate  was  finally  accepted,  after  much  discussion,  and  then  only  under 
the  supposition  that  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  would  be 
be  reached  at  the  next  succeeding  session.  The  doubtful  expediency 
of  the  arrangement  was  not  only  recognized  by  the  representative  cham- 
ber, but  by  the  people,  who  presented  numerously  signed  petitions,  to 
the  end  that  a 'general  revision  of  the  manner  of  taxation  should  be 
made.  In  the  face  of  the  circumstances,  however,  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement was  necessary,  since  it  was  impossible  to  know  at  that  time 
how  the  new  and  impending  imperial  tariff  and  tax  reforms  would  affect 
the  receipts  from  and  contributions  to  the  Empire. 

The  fortunate  financial  situation  of  the  duchy  has  made  it  possible 
to  meet  the  continually  increasing  necessities  without  at  all  straining 
the  tax  power  of  the  people.  The  percentage  of  direct  taxes  to  total 
revenue  for  the  past  fifty  years  (since  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution) has  been  as  follows: 


Financial  period :  P«r  cent 

1 4aoo 

2 39.00 

3 36.00 

4 35.00 

5 34,00 

6 32.00 

7 29.00 

8 27.00 


1  FiDancial  x>eTiod  :  Per  cent. 

9 26.00 

10 \ 26.00 

11 24.73 

12 20.97 

13 18.06 

14 •....  15.11 

15 19.47 

16 22.19 


1882 14.59 

1883 16.11 

GROUND  TAXES.  *   « 


An  dwellinghouses  are  subje ct  to  tax,  and  under  the  law  of  March 
20,  1873,  the  same  is  assessed  upon  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
rental  as  tax  capital. 

For  each  1,500  marks  additional  rental,  in  excess  of  9,000  marka  in 
flrstdass,  the  tax  capital  is  increased  750  marks,  andall  dwelling-houses 
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having  a  rental  less  than  60  marks  are  placed  in  class  23  and  pay  a  tax 
,of  3  marks.  The  law  of  May  11,  1870,  established  the  division  of  taxa- 
ble agricultural  property  into  13  classes,  representing  a  tax  capital  of 
from  $26.77  to  $0.59  per  hectare  (2,471  acres),  as  follows: 


Class. 


Farm  land 

yielding 
winter  f^n, 
perbeotare. 


I 

SehefO,* 

II 

55 

in. 

60 

IV 

45 

V 

40 

VI 

35 

VII 

80 

VIII.  ^ 

2S 

IX  

20 

X 

15 

XT V 

12i 
10 

XU 

Meadows 
yielding  bay, 
per  be^tare. 


Centner J 
VM 
108 
96 
84 
72 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
16 
12 


Commons  for 

pastorageof 

cattle,  per 

bead. 


Hectare. 


I 


1 

I* 

3 


Tax  capita, 
per  hectare. 


126.77 

23.80 

20.82 

17.85 

14.  P7 

11.90 

9.53 

7.14 

4  76 

X97 

2.08 

1.10 


*  1. 6  bushels. 


1 110. 23  pounds. 


When  the  capacity  of  the  laud  is  estimated  at  less  than  the  above* 
the  same  comes  under  class  13,  with  a  tax  capital  of  2.50  marks 
($0.59  per  hectare.)  Ponds  and  lakes  which  can  be  drained  are  as- 
sessed according  to  the  value  of  the  neighboring  property,  and  when 
such  land  has  various  values,  the  average  is  taken. 

Forests  are  divided  according  to  their  yield  into  four  classes,  viz: 

« 

Perbeotare. 

First  class $4.76 

Secoud  class 3.17 

Third  class 1.58 

Fourth  class 0.79 

* 

The  ground  tax  is  estimated  at  3,410,700  marks,  or  9.14  per  cent  of 
total  revenue. 

PERSONAL  TAXES. 

Subject  to  personal  tax  are:  (1)  All  residents  of  the  duchy  of  both 
sexes  over  twenty-one  years  of  age;  (2)  foreigners  of  like  age  who 
have  resided  continually  within  the  duchy  for  the  period  of  six  months. 
The  liability  to  payment  of  the  tax  commences  with  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  of  continued  residence. 

Exempt  from  personal  tax  are  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments (special  provisions),  military,  etc. 

The  table  marked  C  shows  how  the  personal  tax  is  determined.  The 
amount  of  this  tax  is  estimated  at  361,200  marks  or  0.97  per  cent,  of 
total  revenue. 
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Table  C, --Personal  lax  tariff  assessed. 
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Description. 


Conrt  state,  charob,  school, 
civil,  and  tnilitarv  officers, 
pensioners,  and  ttieir 
widown.  etc. ;  also  all  civil 
nud  military  officerM  who 
have  studied  at  a  nnivor- 
sity,  or  liave  passed  a  state 
examination,  inasmach  as 
thev  do  not  l>elonK  Jto  a 
iti}:her  class,  whoi^e  annual 
income  i-quals  or  exceeds— 


Landowners  whose.  land  has 
a  ground  tax  capital  equal 
to  or  exceeding- 


Leaseholders,  when  the  hold' 
ings  have  a  ground  tax 
capital  equal  to  or  exceed* 
ing— 


lodiistries  which  pay  annual 
trade  tax  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding- 


House  teachers,  secretaries, 
directors  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments, t  r  a  V  eling 
salesmen  whose  income 
equals  or  exceeds — 


a 

^6 

s  s 

s 

M 

5 

< 

M'k$. 

I. 

9.000 

IL 

6.000 

III. 

5,400 

IV. 

3.600 

V. 

2,700 

VL 

1,800 

VIL 

1,500 

VIII. 

1,200 

IX. 

900 

X. 

..   . 

I. 

24,750 

11. 

16.500 

IIL 

8.250 

IV. 

4,950 

V. 

8.300 

VI. 

1,650 

VIL 

810 

VIIL 

390 

IX. 

210 

X. 

L 

TL 

24,750 

IIL 

16,500 

IV. 

8,250 

V. 

4,950 

VL 

3,300 

VII. 

1,650 

VIIl. 

810 

IX, 

390 

X 

L 

390 

n. 

300 

III. 

216 

IV. 

150 

V. 

•      96 

•Or: 


Description. 


iffcYJi 
10.00, 
7.50' 
5.00. 
3.00| 
2.00 

.94) 

.42 

.34 

.27, 

.20' 

10.00 

7.60 

5.001 

3.00 

2.00, 

.90 

.42 

.84 

.27 

.201 

lO.OOi 

7.50 

6.00 

3.00 

2.00' 

.90, 

.42' 

.34 

.27, 

.20 

10. 00' 

7.501 

6.00, 

3.00, 

2.00 


Physicians,  lawyers,  nota- 
ries, artists,  private  teach- 
ers according  to  estimated 
income,  equal  to  or  exceed- 
ing- 
Persons  living  on  their  in- 
come, persons  paying  no 
trade  tax  and  not  em- 
braced in  any  of  the  fore-  • 
going  classes,  agricultur- 
ists and  gardeners  in  the 
city  of  Brunswick,  acoor- 
log  to  estimated  income, 
equal  to  or  exceedlDg — 

Children  over  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  live  with 
and  assist  their  parents 
in  their  vocations.  As- 
sistants and  all  other  per- 
sons not  embraced  in  fore- 
going classes  are  included 
in  class  10. 

Remarkb.— Ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  not  to  be  as- 
sessed higher  than  the 
third  class. 

Physicians,  advocates,  and 
notaries  public  to  be  as- 
sessed not  less  than  sev- 
enth class. 


VL 

VII. 

VIIl. 

IX. 

X 

I. 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 

vni. 

IX. 
X. 

I. 

IL 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

L 

u. 

UL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 


s 

a8 


60 

30 

15 

6 


9,000 
6,000 
4.200 
2.400 
1.800 
1,200 
900 


7,200 
6,400 
3.600 
2,400 
1,800 
1,200 
900 


18.000 
12,000 
9.000 
6.000 
4,500 
3,000 
1,800 
1,200 
900 


h 

.90 

.42 

.84 

.27 

.20 

10.00 

7.50 

6.00 

3.00 

2.00 

.90. 

.42 

.34 

.27 

.20 

10.00 

7.60 

6.00 

3.00 

2.00 

.90 

.42 

.34 

.27 

.20 

10.00 

7.50 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

.92 

.44 

.37 

.20 

.20 


TRADE  TAXES, 

The  following  trades  and  professions  are  not  subject  to  tax :  (1)  A^- 
ricalture,  gardening,  rearing  of  animals,  forestry,  wine-growing,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  sand,  gravel,  lime,  marl,  an'l  clay  beds,  quarries  (where 
only  the  rough  stone  is  sold),  springs,  etc.  (2)  Mining  (raw  proaucts). 
(3)  State,  commune^  clerical,  and  school  service.  (4)  Advocates  and 
notaries  public.  (5)  Physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  accouchers,  mid- 
wives,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  private  hospitals.  (6)  Private  schools. 
(7)  Literary  works,  artists,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  mechanics  or 
manufacturers,  musicians,  architects,  civil  engineers,  mathematicians, 
fencing  and  dancing  masters. 

The  following  are  exempt  from  trade  tax :  (1)  All  trades  and  manu- 
faetures  carried  on  by  the  ducal  court  and  government.  (2)  All  industries 
carried  on  in  public  poor-houses  and  charitable  institutions,  so  far  as  they 
are  for  public  use,  such  as  gas  and  water  works,  etc.  (3)  Weavers  with 
no  more  than  two  looms.  (4)  Livery  and  freighting  and  boatmen  (not 
residents).  (5)  Seamstresses,  embroiderers,  milliners,  laundresses,  cooks, 
etc.,  provided  they  do  not  have  business  stands.  (6)  Gommunal.b'akers 
who  are  lessees  of  communal  bakeries,  provided  they  do  not  bake  wheat 
bread  or  rye  bread  for  sale  outside  of  the  community.  With  the  exception 
of  the  above,  all  residents  and  foreigners  carrying  on  business,  either 
singly  or  in  association,  within  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  are  subject  to  a 
trade  tax,  which  is  assessed  in  twenty-four  classes  ranging  from  3,000  to 
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3  marks.    Tbefactx)rs  which  determine  the  class  are:   (1)  nomberof 
employers,  (2)  size  of  the  place. 

As  for  example,  a  woodworker  employing  fifteen  hands  would  be  in 
Glass  XII  in  a  place  with  12,000  inhabitants  or  over,  and  pay  75  marks 
yearly,  whereas  in  a  place  of  less  than  12,000  and  more  than  2,000  in- 
habitants he  would  be  in  Class  XIII,  with  60  marks,  and  in  a  place  of 
less  than  2,000  inhabitants  he  would  be  in  Class  XIY  and  pay  30  marks. 
The  trade  tax  amounted  to  2.01  per  cent. 

INDIRECT  TAXES. 

The  indirect  taxes  are  collected  by  the  ducal  customs  and  tax  office, 
principally  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  imperial  revenue,  and  the  surplus 
which  accrues  to  the  duchy  therefrom  comes  in  part  from  the  compen- 
sation paid  to  the  ducal  government  by  the  Empire  for  their  collection. 
The  following  are  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  ducal  revenue : 

Maries. 

St^mptax .♦. 172,500 

Tax  on  ioheritaDce 210,000 

Tax  on  transfers 225,000 

Total 607,500 

In  regard  to  the  other  indirect  taxes,  it  is  estimated  that  the  ducal 
government  will  collect  for  the  Empire  during  the  fiscal  period  1885-'87 
the  sum  of  36,785,800  marks;  this  amount  will  come  chiefly  from  the 
tax  on  beets  for  su^ar  manufacture,  and  will  not  therefore  be  actuaJIy 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  alone,  since  the  major  quan- 
tity of  the  sugar  being  exported,  the  money  is  refunded  by  way  of  a 
bonus.  The  Imperial  Government  allows  1,467,1D00  marks  as  compen- 
sation for  collection  of  the  above.  The  cost  of  administratiou  and  col« 
lection  is,  however,  considerable,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  revenues  from  stamp  tax,  inheritance,  and  transfer  taxes  are  to  be 
added,  the  actual  gain  to  the  ducal  revenue  is  estimated  at  1,079,700 
m^rks  only,  adding  hereto  the  sum  of  2,288,700  marks — the  share  of  the 
duchy  in  the  imperial  customs  and  tobacco  re  venues — the  actual  amonnt 
received  from  indirect  taxes  is  3,308,400  marks,  or  8.87  per  cent.  The 
court  fees,  1,650,000  marks,  hardly  to  be  considered  indirect  taxes,  are 
4.42  per  cent  of  all  revenues. 

INTEREST  AND  ANNUITY  FROM  RAILROAD. 

In  1869  the  Brunswick  Bailroad  was  sold,  the  purchase  sum  being 
33,000,000  marks,  payable  with  interest  in  sixty-four  years  in  annual  in- 
stallments of  2,625,000  marks.  The  first  payment  was  made  March  8, 
1870,  and  the  last  will  be  due  in  1933.  These  moneys  have  been  invested 
in  bonds  and  the  annual  interest  applied  to  the  revenue.  The  items  of 
interest  and  annuity  appear  in  Statement  A  with2,408,000  and  7,875,0110 
'  marks  respectively.  The  Brunswick  Kailroad  has  since  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Prussia,  and,  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Berlin,  Pots- 
dam, Mngdeburg  and  the  Bergisch-Markische  lines,  is  now  apart  of  the 
trunk  system  of  Prussian  state  railways. 

LOAN  INSTITUTION. 

Connected  with  the  ducal  government  is  a  loan  bank  (Leihhaus,)  which 
lends  money  on  real  estate  in  the  duchy,  and  also  upon  pledgers  {pawn 
brokerage).  The  revenue  herefrom  for  the  fiscal  period  is  estimated  at 
1,200,000  marks. 
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LOTTERY. 

The  Dacal  Brunswick  Lottery,  approved  and  guarantied  by  the 
duchy,  has  been  farmed  out  to  an  association,  who  carry  on  the  same 
-  under  the  supervision  of  Government  officers.  The  revenue  to  t^e  Gov- 
ernment therefrom  is  noted  at  3,600,000  marks  for  the  fiscal  period.  The 
lottery  business  is  also  a  very  lucrative  one  in  other  German  states. 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Baden,  and  the  city  of  Hamburg  all  have  officially 
licensed  and  guarantied  lotteries.  The  Imperial  Government  imposes  a 
tax  upon  each  ticket  sold.  This,  however,  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
privilege  to  dispose  of  them  indiscriminately  throughout  the  imperial 
domain;  on  the  contrary,  the  individual  states  are  exceedingly  jealous 
of  their  rights  in  this  regard. 

Prussia,  for  instance,  who  does  not  concede  tlie  lottery  privilege,  but 
carries  it  on  directly  as  a  government  institution,  punishes  very  severely 
any  encroachment  upon  her  territory  by  agents  of  other  lotteries,  but 
the  demand  for  tickets  in  the  Prussian  lottery  was  formerly  so  great 
that  they  sold  at  a  premium,  which  fact  operated  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  other  gift  enterprises  seeking  business. in  Prussian  territory, 
and  a  year  since  the  Government  increased  the  number  of  tickets  from 
100,000  to  190,000  in  consequence.  I  understand  that  the  larger  num- 
ber of  tickets  in  the  Prussian  lottery  are  purchased  by  her  own  citizens, 
whereas  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  Brunswick  lottery  are  sold 
elsewhere  than  in  the  duchy. 

• 

SURPLXJS^  PROIML  FISCAL  PERIOD  1882-1884. 

This  sum  amounted  to  2,624,969.34  marks,  and  has  been  placed  in  the 
budget  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Brunswick  diet. 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

This  item  comes  from  various  sources,  selling  of  public  property, 
renting  of  ferries,  etc. 

EXPENDITURES. 

• 

The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Empire  from  the  duchy  is  fixed  upon 
annually  by  imperial  law,  and  is  estimated  for  the  fiscal  period  1885 — 
1887,  at  2,349,000  marks;  deducting  the  sum  of  2,228,700  marks,  which 
the  duchy  receives  from  the  Empire,  as  share  of  the  customs,  tobacco, 
and  stamp  tax,  there  remains  an  actual  balance  of  120,300  marks  due 
the  imperial  revenue  from  the  duchy. 

The  further  items  are  such  as  sufficiently  explain  themselves,  except, 
perhaps,  No.  12  (extraordinary),  in  which  appropriations  for  the  new 
dacal  museum,  lately  finished,  is  included. 
138— No.  99 14 
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Table  J>,—Plan  of  the  hundred  and  third  state  lottery. 
[08,000  tickets  and  49,000  prizes  approved  by  the  dooal  Bronswick-Lnnebarg  govenuiMiit.J 


Description. 


Ko.  and  price 
(in  marks) 
of  prises. 


Firtt  class. — Subs  crip, 
tion  16  marks,  includ- 
ing collecting  ff^es  and 
imperial  stamp  duty  80 '^ 

Sfennigs.    Drawing 
Qly  14  and  15, 1887. 


Second  eloM.— Saoscrip- 
tion  16  marks,  includ- 
ing collecting  fees  and  . 
imperial  stamp  Jutv  80  "^ 
pfennigs.    Drawing 
Angust4and5. 1887. 


ihird  clasf.— Snbsorip. 
tion  24  marks,  includ- 
ing oolleoting  fees  and 
imperial  stamp  duty  1  < 
mark  20  pfennigs. 
Drawing  August  29, 
30,  and  31, 1887. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2  at  1,000... 

3  at  500.... 
5  at  300  .... 
10  at  200... 
25  at  120... 
50  at  80.... 
1,900  at  40.. 

2,000... .777 

1 

1 

1....: 

1 

1 

2  at  2,000... 

3  at  1,000... 
5at500.... 
10  at  300... 
25  at  200... 
50  at  150.... 
3,900  at  «D... 

4,000 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2  at  2,000.. 

3  at  1,000.. 
5at500... 
10  at  300.. 
25  at  240  .. 
50  at  200  .. 
4.900  at  100 

6,000 


Amount 


Marks. 

80,000 

10,000 

5,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,0U0 

1,500 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

76.000 


140,000 


40,000 
12,000 
6,000 
4.000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,500 
3,000 
5.000 
7.500 
273,000 


363,000 


50,000 
15,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2.500 
3,000 
6,000 
10,000 
490.000 


600,500 


Description. 


Ko.  and  price 
(in  marks) 
of  prizes. 


Fourth  class. — Subscrip- 
tion 24  marks,  includ- 
ing collecting  fees  and 
imperial  stamp  doty  li 
mark  20  pfennigs. 
Dravring  Septem  ber  22 
and  23,  1887. 


\F{flh  eIaM.^Snbscrip* 
tion  24  marks,  includ- 
ing collecting  fees 
and  imperial  stamp- < 
duty  1  mark  20  ofen- 
nigs.  Drawing  Octo- 
ber 17  and  18, 1887. 


Sixth  elatt.—SubscriD- 
tion  16  marks,  inclua- 
ins  collecting  fees^ 
and  imperial  stamp 
duty  80  pfennigs. 
Commenceme n t  of 
drawing  November  7, 
1887.  End  of  draw- 
ing  December  1, 1887. 


2  at  3,000..: 

3  at  2,000... 
6at  1,000... 
10ut500  ... 
25  at  300... 
50  at  250... 
3,900  at  lao. 


4,000 


Amoufit 


Marks. 

110,000 

20.000 

10.000 

6.0U0 

5.000 

6,000 

6.000 

5.000 

5.0110 

7.500 

12.500 

507.000 


650.  OOf 


80,000 
24,000 

12.000 

8.000 

6.000 

2  at  4.000... 

R.OUO 

3at  3,000... 

0.000 

5at2,000  ... 

10,000 

10  at  1,000... 

10.000 

26  at  500.... 

12,600 

60  at  300.... 

15.000 

2,900  at  150.. 

43fi,0D0 

i  3,000. 


629.500 


1  premium. 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1» 

1* 

1* 

4  at  20. 000*. 
20  at  10,000* 
50  at  5,000*. 
100  at  3,000* 
300  at 2.000.. 
700  at  1.000.. 
1,000  atSOO.. 
28,820  at  160. 


ai.ooot. 


300.000 

200,000 

100,000 

80,000 

60,t!00 

40,000 

30.000 

80,000 

200.000 

2SO.0O0 

300.(41  J 

000.000 

700,000 

500,000 

4,823.009 


7,753.000 


*  Beceives  at  the  same  time  the  above  premium  of  300,000  marks, 
t  And  one  premium. 
KOTB.— The  highest  prize  in  the  most  favorable  case  is  500,000  marks. 

Balance  sheet. 


Receipts. 

Bzpendltnres. 

Class 

Ka  tickets 
sold. 

Price 
(without 
collecting 

fees). 

Total 
receipts. 

Ko.  prizes. 

Amoont. 

1 

98,000 
96,000 
92,000 
87,000 
83,000 
80,000 

Marks. 
15 
15 
23 
23 
23 
15 

Marks. 

1,470,000 

1,440,000 

2,116,000 

2,001,000 

1,909,000 

1,200,000 

2,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
8,000 
*31,000 

Marks. 
140.000 
363,000 
000,500 

650.000 

628.500 

7.758.010 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

98,000 

10,136^000 

M9,00ft 

10.136.000 

*  And  one  pr<)mium. 
NoTB.~Particnlar  attention  is  directed  to  section  14  of  the  regulations  bolow.. 
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REGULATIONS    UNDER  WHICH  THB  PLAN  WILL  BB  EXECUTED. 

Section  l.—Form  of  the  lottery.— The  haudred  and  third  state  lottery,  approved  and 
gnarautied  by  the  ducal  government  of  Brunewick-Luuebnrg,  consists,  according 
to  the  plan,  of  98,000  tickets  and  49,000  prizes,  divided  into  six  classes. 

Section  2S'a1e  of  tickets.— -After  official  revision  and  delivery  of  the  tickets  by  the 
direction  of  the  ducal  lottery  to  the  "  Lotterie-Verwaltung,"  the  sale  of  the  tickets  is 
effected  by  the  "  Lotterie-Verwaltung  "  to  the  chief  collectors  specially  apg[>ointed, 
and  through  them  to  the  public.  The  said  chief  collectors,  although  authorized  to 
appoint  Bubcollectors,  are  responsible  for  the  latter  and  all  those  whom  they  intrust 
with  the  disposal  of  these  tickets,  namely,  so  far  only  as  the  notices  with  regard  to 
renewed  tickets  withheld  are  given  by  the  interested  parties  within  the  limits  deter- 
mined in  sections  6  and  10. 

The  chief  and  subcollecfcors  in  this  country,  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  deal  in 
tickets  publicly  and  without  being  interfere<l  with,  have  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  concession,  and  have  besides  to  follow  the  official  prescriptions  relating  to  the  sale 
of  tickets. 

Section  3. — Conditions  of  tickets, — On  each  ticket  a  number  is  printed,  commencing 
from  1  up  to  98,000.  Tickets  are  issued  in  whole  shares  and  in  fractional  ticketo 
divided  into  one-half,  one-fourth,  and  one-eighth  shares,  the  letter  bearing  an  alpha- 
betical letter  of  distinction  with  the  number.  All  tickets  bear  the  arms  on  the  re- 
Terse  side  of  this  plan,  as  well  as  the  stamped  signature  of  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  direction  and  of  the  manager  of  the  *'  Lotterie-Verwaltuug,"  and  only  by  this 
the  complete  validity  of  the  ticket  is  established. 

The  chief  and  sub  collectors  are  obliged  to  indicate  upon  the  ticket  by  a  stamp  or 
by  writing  by  what  collection  the  respective  ticket  has  been  sold,  upon  the  request 
of  the  subscribers. 

Section  4. — Price  of  the  tickets. — The  subscriptions  of  each  class,  including  the  col- 
lecting fees  as  well  as  the  imperial  stamp  duty,  are  indicated  in  the  plan  on  the  reverse 
side.  The  uublic  are  at  liberty  to  pay  in  coin  or  notes  of  the  Empire,  or  in  bank  notes 
authorized  by  the  bank  laws  of  the  Empire. 

Section  5. — Dramngs  of  the  lottery  and  drawing  lists. — The  drawings  of  the  one  hundred 
and  third  lottery  are  publicly  effected  by  a  ducal  drawing  committee,  specially  ap- 
pointed, which  is  under  the  obligation  to  check  carefully  the  number  and  prizes  before 
putting  them  in  the  drawing  wheels,  to  proclaim  immediately  the  numbers  and  prizes 
drawn  oy  orphans  as  they  are  being  handed  over^  to  have  them  written  down  at  the 
same  time  by  sworn  recorders,  and  to  put  thereafter  the  seal  of  the  committee  on  the 
numbers  strung  together  with  their  prizes,  as  well  as  on  the  drawing- wheels.  In  each 
class  only  so  many  numbers  of  the  tickets  are  drawn  as  according  to  the  plan  there  are 
prizes  in  the  winning  wheel  opposite.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  drawing  of  the  last 
class,  the  numbers  remaining  in  the  drawing  wheel  are  blanks. 

Printed  drawing  and  prize  lists,  the  latter  in  numerical  order,  with  the  arms  on  the 
reverse  side,  are  immediately  distributed  to  the  chief  collectors  for  the  inspection  of 
the  public.  The  lists,  if  agreeing,  are  final ;  newspaper  and  other  reports  do  not 
constitute  a  right  to  a  prize. 

Section  6. — iSmetcal  of  tickets. — Each  ticket  is  only  available  for  the  one  class  for 
which  it  is  issued ;  and  the  tickets  which  in  the  first  five  classes  have  obtained  prizes 
are  excluded  from  the  following.  Therefore,  one  class  after  the  other,  the  old  tickets, 
not  come  out,  would  be  replaced  by  new  ones,  bearing  the  same  number,  and  these 
would  be  delivered  to  the  interested  parties,  against  payment  of  the  subscriptions, 
stipulated  in  the  plan.  The  renewal  of  the  tickets  has  to  be  effected,  at  latest,  eight 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  drawing  of  each  class,  at  the  same  collector  from 
whom  the  tickets  held  up  to  that  moment  have  been  taken,  upon  production  of  the 
tickets  of  the  previous  class.  However,  if  unable  to  obtain,  within  the  period  al- 
lowed for  the  renewal,  a  renewed  ticket  from. the  collector  of  whom  the  previous 
ticket  has  been  bought,  the  interested  party  has  immediately  to  apply  direct  to  the 
*'  Lotterie-Verwaltung,"  paying  or  remitting,  postage  paid,  simultaneously  theamount 
of  the  subscription,  collecting  fees  as  well  as  imperial  stamp  duty  included,  according 
to  the  plan,  in  which  case  his  right  to  the  ticket  of  the  next  class,  as  also  to  the  re- 
spective following  classes,  is  reserved,  conditionally  that  he  pay  the  ulterior  subscrip- 
tions, collecting  and  stamp  fees  according  to  the  plan,  and  he  shall  be  furnished  im- 
mediately with  a  certificate  about  it.  This  has  each  time  to  be  published  in  the 
Brunswick  newspaper  **  Auzeigen,^'  indicating  the  numbers  of  the  tickets.  Payments 
In  advance  of  subscriptions,  from  the  subscribers  to  the  collectors,  can  not  be  recog- 
nized, in  cases  of  renewal,  by  the  ^'Lotterie-Verwaltung.'^  A  ticket  notified  as  be- 
fore mentioned  which  draws  a  prize  the  ^'Lotterie-yerwaltung'^  P^ySy  after  the  lapse 
of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  prize-list,  the  respective  amount  on  demand  of 
the  person  who  claimed  it,  or  to  his  lawful  successor  entitled  to  it,  on  restoring  the 
certificate  given  to  him,  unless  a  seizing  has  been  ordained  by  the  competent  legal 
authority* 
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The  person  who  wonld  have  omitted  to  make  the  above  declaration  and  payment 
to  the  *•  Lotterie-Verwaltung"  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  before  the  commenc- 
ing of  drawing  of  each  class  loses  all  his  rights  to  the  ticket  held  until  that  period, 
and  the  respective  collector  is  then  entitled  to  sell  elsewhere  that  ticket  which  would 
not  have  been  renewed  until  that  moment.  Should  a  collector  have  sold « however,  a 
renewed  ticket  before  the  period  authorized  by  the  above  stipulations,  therefore  un- 
lawfully, in  this  case  the  holder  of  such  ticket  would  in  no  way  acquire  a  right  upon 
the  prize  drawn  and  he  could  only  have  recourse  for  an  indemnity  agilinst  his  seller 

Any  agreements  between  the  collectors  and  subscribers  relating  to  the  payment  of 
the  subscription  for  tickets  and  delivery  of  the  renewed  tickets  or  any  other  separate  . 
stipulations  not  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  this  plan  are  only  binding  for  the 
contracting  parties,  and  no  responsibility  can  therefrom  be  derived  and  substantiated 
against  the  **Lotterie-Verwaltung"or  against  the  chief  collector,  if  the  ticket  has 
been  bought  from  a  subcoUector. 

Section  7. — Tickets  bought, — On  tickets  bought  in  the  course  of  the  lottery  only, 
after  one  or  several  classes  have  been  drawn,  the  subscription,  collecting  fees,  and  impe- 
rial stamp-duty  of  the  previous  classes  have  to  be  paid ;  therefore  a  ticket  bought  of  the 
second  class  costs  33  marks  60  pfennig,  of  the  third  class  58  marks  80  pfennig,  of  the 
fourth  class  84  marks,  of  the  tilth  class  109  marks  20  pfennig,  and  of  the  sixth  class 
126  marks.  Aa  in  consequence  of  the  drawing  of  a  ticket  in  any  class  whatever  the 
further  participation  in  the  lottery  is  extinct  for  the  number  of  this  ticket,  therefore 
tickets  which,  instead  of  drawn  numbers,  continue  to  be  played,  are  also  tickets 
bought  and  have  to  be  paid  for  accordingly.  For  the  better  security  of  buyers  of 
similar  tickets  the  numbers  of  the  tickets  declared  according  to  section  6  must  each 
time  be  indicated  under  the  next  drawing  and  winning  lists. 

Section  8. — Deduction  from  prizes. — From  all  prizes  12  per  cent,  is  deducted.  Be- 
sides, the  chief  collectors  (including  the  share  of  the  eventual  subcollectors)  are  en- 
titled on  all  prizes  to  a  deduction  of  3  per  cent,  from  the  whole  amount  of  the  prize, 
and  the  collectors  abroad  to  the  re-imbursement  of  the  forwarding  charges  for  prizes 
of  30U  marks  and  upwards. 

Section^, — Paifjnent  of  prizes.-^'With  the  publication  of  the  printed  winning  lists, 
in  numerical  order,  the  payment  of  prizes  of  each  class,  in  coin  or  notes  of  the  Empire 
or  in  bank-notes  authorized  by  the  bank  law  of  the  Empire,  after  deduction  of  the 
aforesaid  percentage,  is  made  to  the  collectors,  and  thereafter  through  the  collector 
from  whom  the  ticket  has  been  bought  to  the  party  interested,  against  delivery  of 
the  original  winning  ticket,  without  which  the  prize  can  not  be  obtained.  However, 
the  holder  of  a  ticket  can  not  claim  payment  of  his  prize  before  the  expiration  of 
three  weeks  after  the  last  day  of  the  drawing  of  the  respective  class. 

Section  10. — Directions  for  the  winner, — If  the  winner  or  otherwise  lawful  holder 
of  a  ticket  has  not  obtained  payment  of  the  prize  from  his  collector  three  weeks  after 
the  last  day  of  the  drawing  of  each  class,  and  should  he  therefore  wish  to  have  the 
same  paid  to  him  by  the  "Lotterie-Verwaltung"  itself,  in  this  case  he  has,  imme- 
diately and  latest  before*  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  prize-list, 
to  give,  post  free,  a  written  notice  thereof  direct  to  the  **  Lotterie-Verwal  tung,"  re- 
mitting the  original  winning  ticket,  and  he  can  thereafter  take  d,elivery  of  his  prize, 
after  deduction  of  the  percentage  for  the  lottery  and  for  the  collector,  fourteen  days 
after  receipt  of  the  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  case  mentioned  in  section  12  has  not 
occurred  or  a  lieu  on  the  prize  claimed  has  not  been  effected  in  consequence  of  a  legal 
order  of  detention.  Should,  however,  such  notice  be  given  only  later  or  without  in- 
closing the  original  winning  ticket,  the  ^^Lotterie-verwaltung''  is  not  bound  to 
payment. 

Section  11. — Disputes. — ^Tlie  decision  of  disputes  arising  out  of  lottery  affairs  has 
to  be  given  by  the  competent  legal  authorities. 

Section  12. — Tickets  lost,^-ln.  the  event  of  tickets  missing,  the  interested  parties 
have  t«  give  information  without  delay  to  their  chiof  collector,  naming  the  alpha- 
betical distinctive  letters  if  they  are  fractional  tickets,  and  the  collector  has  imme- 
diately to  give  information  to  the  **  Lotterie-Verwaltung,"  giving  the  name  of  the 
claimant.  In  case  of  a  prize  having  been  drawn  by  the  missing  ticket,  should  the 
latter  not  be  presented  lor  payment  of  the  prize  within  the  term  of  forfeiture  de- 
termined in  section  12,  then  payment  is  made  to  the  person  who  should  have  de- 
clared the  loss.  If,  however,  a  ticket  declared  as  missing  is  presented  for  payment 
within  the  term  aforementioned,  and'  in  the  event  of  the  matter  not  being  settled 
amicably,  to  which  purpose  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  dat«  in  which  the  notice 
has  been  given  is  granted  to  the  parties  concerned,  the  person  who  declared  the  miss- 
ing of  the  ticket  is  bound  to  institute  the  lawsuit  and  to  autheniJcate  within  another 
month  before  the  **  Lotterie-Verwaltung"  his  carrying  on  the  suit.  This  being  done 
the  respective  prize  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  '*  Lottorie-Verwaltung,"  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  seizure  by  authorities,  till  the  final  decision  of  the  court  of  justice.  But 
in  case  that  no  sufficient  evidence  as  already  stated  be  fnrnished,  the  respective  prize 
is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  person  who  presented  the  ticket. 
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SecHon  13. — Term  of  forfeiture  of  Vte  tickets. — ^Prizes  not  claimed  within  the  terra 
of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  prize-list  by  any  reason  whatsoever  remain  for- 
feited in  benefit  of  the  lottery,  except  the  cases  treat  upon  in  sections  6  and  12. 

Section  14.— Any  inqniries  or  applicatiouM  concerning  the  participations  in  Jihis 
lottery  as  well  as  complaints  against  collectors  should  be  directed  to  the  "  Verwal- 
tung  der  Herzoglichen  Landes-Lott^rie."  In  case  of  declining  decisions  an  appeal  to 
the  direction  of  the  Ducal  Lottery  is  allowed. 

Section  15. — Each  subscriber  can  demand  from  the  collector  the  delivery  of  the  . 
present  plan  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  take  accurate  cognizance  of  all  regulationS| 
and  be  guarded  thereby  against  eventual  prejudice. 

Direction  of  the  Ducal  Brnnswick-Luneburg  State-Lottery : 

C.  KRt5GER, 

W.  Teulohn. 
Brunswick,  April  20, 1887.     Vencaltung  der  HerzogUcheu  LandeS'Lotierie, 

C,  Wolff. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FEATUEES  AND  FINANCES  OF  THE  CITY  OP 

BRUNSWICK. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Brunswick  is  vested  in  the  magistracy 
and  city  council. 

MAGISTRACY. 

The  magistracy  is  a  corporate  body  of  seven  members,  three  of  whom 
receive  fixed  salaries  and  are  elected  for  life,  viz :  the  chiet  mayor,  the 
mayor,  and  the  city  counselor.  The  remaining  four  members  are  elected 
by  the  magistracy  and  city  council  in  joint  session,  for  six  years;  they 
receive  no  compensation.  The  magistracy  holds  regular  bi-weekly  ses- 
sions, but  the  preparation  of  all  matters  brought  before  it,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  its  mandates,  devolve  upon  the  three  paid  members  mentioned, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  divide  the  w^ork  of  administration 
between  them  into  departments  as  follows : 

(1 )  Under  charge  of  the  chief  mayor :  General  supervision,  personality 
of  the  -city  service,  finance,  Lutheran  church  (ificluding  cemeteries), 
schools,  poor,  fire  department,  gas  and  water  works,  orphan  asylum. 
.  (2)  Under  charge  of  the  mayor:  Deposits,  buildings  and  parks, 
streets,  boundaries,  churches  (Reformed  Lutheran,  Catholic  and  Jews), 
charitable  institutions,  legacies  and  stipends,  city  mill,  and  abattoirs. 

(3)  Undercharge  of  the  city  counselor:  State  and  communal  taxes, 
associated  charities,  trade  and  manufactures,  animals.  Insurances,  mili- 
tary, board  of  health,  police. 

CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  city  council  is  composed  of  twenty-seven  members,  elected  by  the 
citzens  for  six  years.  The  electors  are  divided  intothree  classes,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  income  tax  paid,  and  the  elections  are  so  held  that 
every  two  years  the  terms  of  one- third  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil expire.  The  members  receive  no  compensation.  The  council  holds 
called  sessions  only,  and  all  ordinances  and  appropriations  of  money 
for  city  purposes  are  mp^ie  by  it,  and  it  further  exercises  general  su- 
pervision over  city  affairs  as  the  representative  of  the  citizens. 

CITY  FINANCES. 

The  value  of  all  city  realty,  including  school  buildings,  abattoirs,  lire 
department,  gas  and  water  works,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year,  1886,  to  be  16.060,533.31  marks,  with  a  debt  thereon  of 
7,157,463.55  marks.    It  is  further  estimated  that  10,280,000  marks  of 
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the  above  is  property  yielding  revenue;  the  balance  of  5,780,000 
marks  consists  of  scientific  and  art  collections,  public  parks,  and  prop- 
erty principally  for  communal  and  school  purposes,  from  which  no  rev- 
enue is  obtained.  Table  A  shows  the  ordinary  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures and  table  B  the  extraordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  city 
government  for  the  year  1886.  The  former  shows  a  surplus  of  99,673.08 
marks,  in  whicli  is  included  the  permanent  working  fand  of  69,500  marks. 
The  latter  shows  a  deficit  of  154,802.85  marks.  Table  C  is  a  statement 
of  the  capitalized  property  and  capitalized  debt  of  the  city,  showing  the 
actual  increase  of  the  city  debt  in  1886  to  have  been  12,277.59  marks. 
The  city  has  recently,  1887,  negotiated  a  loan  of  5,000,000  marks,  at  3 J 
percent,  interest,  for  the  purposes  of  municipal  improvements,  streets, 
bridges,  etc. 

Table  A« — Slatement  showing  ths  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Htjf  of  BrwM- 
mok,  Germany,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 


No. 

Department 

Amount 

Per  cent 

No. 

Amount 

Percent 

1 

RBCE1PT8. 

City  property 

Chnrohea 

Mark9. 
100,408.65 

8.23 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

I 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

EXPENDITURES. 

City  property 

Churches ........... 

Marki. 

185,603.01 

8,387.28 

867,957.75 

8.475.93 

133,716.85 

537.62 

2,417.17 

48,964.73 

188,413.94 

6,228.73 

4.450.28 

19.354.24- 

136,026.28 

26,224.86 

16.57 
.90 

'  3 

Schools 

SchooU 

Science  and  art 

Poor 

32.81 

4 

^i^fioe  ftnd  art  r  t .  -  ^ 

.76 

n 

Poor 

.     11.  n 

6 

Medicinal 

Medicinal 

.06 

7 
8 
9 

AmanenieDts 

Fire  department.... 
Police 

818.67 
16.655.09 
28.018.36 
2,721.33 
810,14.3.30 
92,912.76 
26. 196. 77 
142,947.82 

.05 
1.36 
2.20 
.22 
66.38 
7.61 
2.15 
11.71 

Amusements 

Fire  department 

Police 

.21 
3.92 
16.36 

10 

Streets  

Streets  

.47 

11 

Taxes,  etc 

Taxes,  etc 

.46 

12 
13 
14 

State  neclssities.... 
City  fTOvernment . . . 
Miscellaneous 

State  necessities.... 
City  government ... 
Misoellaneoiis 

Total 

L73 
12.  It 

134 

Total 

1,220,620.75 

100.00 

1,120,847.67 

100.  M 

ICarks. 

Reoeipto 1,220.520.75 

Expenditures 1,120.847.67 

Surplus 99,673.08 

Table  B.Stalement  showing  the  extraordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of  ike  dty  €if 
Brunswick f  Germany ^  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Na 

Department 

Amount 

No. 

Department 

Amount 

J 

BSCEIFT8. 

Movement  of  city  property 

(lAfih  on  hand 

MarkM. 

572, 842. 42 

47,171.77 

60.00 

1,676.64 

6. 24a  87 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

BXPKHD1TURE8. 
Mo vi^Tnfint  of  DWinertv  .......... 

Jfarte. 

87,803.00 

2 

Advances               .........•««•». 

3 

Real  estate  sold        .... 

Real  estate  bouirht  ............. 

71,676.73 

4 

Extraordinary  and  advances  — 

MinnAllAnnoiifi _ 

Bnildintra 

490, 263. 15 

5 

Mi-<*cellAneou  A.  ^ 

133,561.67 

Total 

Total 

627, 999. 70 

782,802.55 

Marks. 

Receipts 627,999.10 

Expenditures 782.808.35 


Deficit., 


164.801.85 
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Table  C. Statement  of  the  oapitalized  propei'ty  and  capitalized  ^ebt  of  the  dty  of 
Brunswicky  Germany^  at  the  close  of  the  year  1886. 

CAPITALIZED  PROPERTY. 

Ua,1rkA. 

Mortgages - 236,368.3d 

Bonds -.  313,900.00 

Dae  from  gas  works 1 *-  135,000.00 

Due  from  water  works 279,600.00 

Uninvested  capital 1,01>8. 63 

Loan  to  churches 240,000.00 

Total 1,205,956.93 

ISeS 993,624.30 

Increase,  marks 212,332.63 

CAPITALIZED  DEBT. 

Loan  from — 

Poor  house 6,000.00 

Police  department 4,500.00 

Communal  charitable  fund 2,100.00 

Free  Religion  Association..: 24,000.00 

Mortgage  debt 1 84,000.00 

Loan  bank  debt 327,000.00 

Demands  of  citizens 144,350.00 

Loan  from  circuit  fund 2,977,177.67 

Loan  from  Brunswick  Credit  Association 460,000.00 

Total 4,029jl27.67 

Adding  the  deficit  of  extraordinary  account,  154,802.85   marks  (less 
94,874.74  already  due  from  gas  works,  payment  extended) 59,928.11 

Total 4,089,055.78 

Marks. 

Debt  in  1885 3,525,102.12 

Adding  deficit  of  1885,  covered  in  1886 158,808.53 

3. 683, 910. 65 

Increase  in  1886 , 40.5,145.13 

Marks. 

Increase  in  value  of  city  real  estate,  1886 180, 584. 91 

Increase  in  value  of  capitalized  city  property,  1886 212, 332. 63 

392,917.54 

Actual  debt  increase,  1886 12,227.59 

CIRCUIT  FUND. 

The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  is  divided  into  five  governmental  divisions 
or  circuits ;  each  circuit,  consisting  of  several  townships,  is  in  itself  a  dis- 
tinct cori>oration.  The  city  of  Brunswick  forms  a  circuit  alone,  and, 
although  legally  the  circuit  government  is  distinct  and  independent  of 
the  city  government,  actually  the  interests  of  the  city  and  circuit  are 
identical,  and  the  government  of  both  is  invested  in  one  and  the  same 
authority.  A  statement  of  the  accounts  and  expenditures  of  the  city  of 
Brunswick  would,  therefore,  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  those 
of  the  Brunswick  circuit. 

Table  D  shows  the  receipts  and  expen<liture.-4  of  the  circuit  fund  for 
1886. 
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Table  D. — Statement  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  dreiUt  fund  {city  of 
Brunswick)  for  the  year  1886. 

RECEIPTS. 

Marks. 

Movement  of  property 83,683.96 

Cash  on  hand 20,383.01 

Interest  (from  capital) 232,085.31 

Miscellaneons 3,220.  01 

Total : 339,372.  :48 

EXPENDITURES. 

Movement  of  property - 79,180.00 

Interest 136,564.00 

Extra  allowances :  Mftrks. 

Roads *. 17,857.12 

Common  school  fund 7,000.00 

Churches 12,000.00 

Poor 12,000.00 

Catholic  church - 200.00 

Injured  firemen 900.00 

Widows  of  firemen 180.00 

50,137.12 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  insane : 

Idiots,  hlind,  mutes #-.    32,781.36 

Cost  of  manafi^ement 110.25 

Total 298, 772.  rj 

Receipts 339,372.28 

Expenditures 298,772.73 

Surplus 40,599.55 

At  the  close  of  the  yea r  1888  the  circuit  fund  amounted  to* 5, 796, 472. 54 

Lessdebte 3,448,200.00 

Actually 2,348,272.54 

In  general  the  functions  of  the  circuit  government  are  similar  to  those 
of  counties  in  the  United  States,  and  consist  in  caring  for  the  interests 
of  the  communities  within  its  jurisdiction,  in  regard  to  highways,  roads, 
schools,  poor,  insane,  idiots  blind,  mutes,  etc. 

TAXES. 

The  amount  of  state  (ducal)  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  residents  of  the 
city  of  Brunswick,  in  1880,  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Iftfka. 

Ground  tax 313,892.58 

Personal  tax 68,556.31 

lYadetax 136,369.50 

Total 518,817.39 

Per  capita  exclusiye  of  military 6.08 
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The  communal  or  city  tax  is  levied  solely  upon  income  and  amounted 
for  the  five  years  from  1882  to  1S8G  as  follows : 


No.  of 
inhabitaDta 
(exmllltary). 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


I 


76, 621 
78,  538 
80,515 
83,244  I 
8ft,  251  I 


Total  tax 
inoonie. 


Markg. 
35. 058, 000 
36, 437, 700 
38,514,500 
89,  484,  000 
38,  021, 500 


I 


Total 

oomraunal 

tax. 


Marks. 
705, 243 
721, 991 
768,014 
793, 403 
801,628 


Taxed 


'°rf.r'  I  po'-p't*. 


capita. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

457.54 

0.20 

464.06 

9.19 

470.66 

0.53 

473.99 

9.53 

454.79 

9.83 

There  were  in  1886  34,475  tax-payers,  divided  into  classes  of  from  40u 
marks  to  205,000  marks  income  with  a  tax  of  from  3.00  to  7,380  marks ; 
further,  sixty-six  persons  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  and  residing 
elsewhere,  paying  income  taxes  here  varying  from  600  to  1,500  marks,  and 
twenty  stock  companies  paying  from  236  to  4,300  marks  annual  income 
tax. 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  city  council  all  persons  having  an  income  of 
500  marks  or  less  were,  although  assessed,  exempted  from  payment  of 
iucome  tax  in  1886. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  think  it  pertinent  to  say  that  all  persons — 
excepting  those  exempt  by  law — including  foreigners,  residing  in  the 
city,  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  upon  income,  I  refer  to  this  fact  more 
especially  for  the  reason  that  many  fellow-conlrymen  come  here  to  re- 
side for  a  time,  and  hold  the  mistaken  idea  that  since  the  sources  of 
their  income  are  elsewhere,  that  they  can  not  be  legally  compelled  to 
pay  income  or  other  taxes  here.  The  law  is  very  explicit  upon  this  point. 
(Par.  8  of  the  imperial  law  of  November  1, 1867,*  according  to  which  for- 
eigners and  new-comers  in  a  community  are  subject  to  payment  of  com- 
mnnal  taxes  after  the  third  month  of  residence.)  One  can  not  be  forced 
to  give  information  in  regard  to  income,  but  the  assessment  is  made  by 
a  commission,  appointed  for  the  purpose*,  upon  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable. If  dissatisfied  with  the  assessment,  the  tax -payers  may  make 
a  reclamation  ;  this  involves,  however  the  giving  of  such  a  detailed  and 
exhaustive  statement,  eventually  upon  oath,  in  regard  to  his  affairs 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  preferable  to  submit  to  the  assessment. 
In  the  cases  of  foreigners,  at  least  of  those  which  have  come  to  my 
notice,  the  governing  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  income  has 
always  been  the  circumstances  in  which  the  parties  live  here ;  and  that 
foreigners  not  engaged  in  business  and  owning  no  property  are  assessed 
npon  such  a  sum  as  income  which,  according  to  best  estimate,  it  costs 
them  to  live  here.  I  think  that  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  rule  in  Ger- 
many generally. 

Williams  C.  Fox, 

Consul. 

BRimswiOK,  September  15,  1887. 


•Originally  law  of  North  German  Union,  incorporated  into  Imperial  statute. 
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lAXAttOlSt  JJS  8AX0NT  AHD  CHEHHITZ. 

REPORT  OF  VIOEOONSUL  MURPHY, 

In  Saxony  there  aretwo  distinct  systems  of  taxation,  one  for  state 
and  the  other  for  mauicipal  purposes. 

Under  the  one  head  of  state  taxes,  revenue  is  collected  both  for  the 
support  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Elingdom. 

Tiie  special  taxes  of  the  Empire  are  all  of  an  indii-ect  character,  as  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  following  estimate  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1887-1888 : 

Estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Empire  for  the  fiscal  jfear  1887-*SS, 


Description. 


iLmoont  for 
1887-'88. 


Decream  in 
future. 


EXPENSES. 


Confederal  oonncil... 

Reichstag  (parliament) 

Imperial  chancellor  and  court 

Foreign  office 

Imperial  office  of  the  interior 

Administration  of  the  imperial  army  . 

Marine  administration 

Administration  of  Justice 

Imperial  treasury  department 

Imperial  raiiway  department 

Administration  of  the  imperial  debt. . 

Bureau  of  accounts 

General  pension  fund 

Fund  for  sute  invalids 


ToCal  of  regular  expenses. 


Reichstag  (parliament) 

Foreign  office 

Im perial  office  of  the  interior. 

Post  and  telegraph  administration 

Administration  of  the  imperial  army  ..... 

Marine  administration , 

Administration  of  justice 

Imperial  treasury  department 

Administration  of  the  imperial  debt. 

Imperial  railway  department 

Deficit  of  revenues  for  the  previous  year., 


Total  of  expenses 


RECEIPTS. 


Marks, 


383,270 

141,860 

7,  757, 055 

7, 977, 209 

345,347,416 

88. 338, 192 

1,924,058 

153,404,386 

298,680 

19, 019, 500 

529,773 

24,344,780 

26,846,088 


627,211,777 


431,550 

20. 388, 273 

4,180,648 

57.567,641 

9, 142, 770 

aiO.OOO 

7, 400,  000 

223,400 

592,000 

17,2?9,377 


Duties  and  excises 

Stamp  duties 

Post  and  telegraph  administration 

Imperial  printing  office 

Imperial  railway  department 

Imperial  bank 

M  iscellMieons  receipts 

Iitt«reston  funds  for  state  invalids 

Interest  on  loans 

Halance  in  treasury 

Matricnlar  taxes  to  be  raised  by  the  separate  states  to  cover  the  deficit  in 
the  imperial  revenu^ 

Total  income 

Total  expenses 


745, 207. 436 


893,073,000 
27,686.000 
29, 447. 683 

1. 078. 130 
l({,tt96,600 

2,108,500 

8,429,228 
26,846,098 

1,200,000 
72, 597, 791 

167,044,406 


745,207,436 
745,207.436 


Marks. 


1,200 


3,130 

3,550 

190,492 

180,832 


2.600 


418,040 
93,400 


893,244 


898,244 
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HOW  TO  COVEB  A  DEFICIT. 

Whatever  deficit  there  may  be  lu  the  revenues  of  the  Empire,  as  is 
shown  in  the  above  table,  is  raised  by  the  individual  states,  each  con- 
tributing in  proportion  to  its  population.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
a  deficit  can  not  exist  in  the  fiscal  accounts  of  the  Empire. 

As  these  matricular  taxes  are  raised  by  the  separate  states,  the  rev- 
enues and  expenses  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  individual  kingdoms  and 
duchies  must  be  computed  together  in  order  to  discover  the  proportion 
between  the  rates  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  As  this  proportion 
differs  in  the  several  states  it  is  very  difficult  to  deduce  from  statistics 
the  average  for  the  Empire,  though  the  rate  of  indirect  taxation  per  poll 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire  is  undoubtedly  lower  than  in  most  of 
the  other  great  powers. 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  state  taxes  is  of  a  direct  character. 

state  lax€9  of  Saxony  for  the  fiscal  year  1886-'87. 


Description. 

Amount. 

Special  ap- 
propriations 

included 
in  the  oppo- 
site amount. 

DISBCT  TAXBS. 

HeeeipU. 
Gronnd  taxes . 

Marks. 

2,084,900 

15, 820, 000 

256,000 

2,111,000 

80.000 

71, 940 

Marks. 

looome  taxes ...^ 

Taxes  for  oarrying  on  itinerant  trades...... 

Record  stamps  and  duties  on  inheritance.... 

Court  fees  ..* 

Miscellanffons receipts  fi'om  fines,  etc ...r.....^. ........,- 

Total 

21,223,840 

Expente*, 
Adrninistration  of  stamn  and  inheritanee  taxes 

10.300 
61.700 
339.800 
218,220 
796,520 
143,500 

Administration  of  district  taxes 

300 

Administration  of  township  taxes - 

20,000 

Expenses  of  assessment 

£xnenses of  collection......... .••••...... .... 

General  expenses... ., 

2,000 

Totol 

1, 570, 040 

22,300 

Keceipts 

21, 223,  840 
1,570,040 

Bxpenses 

22,300 

Sorplns...... .«. 

19. 653, 800 
8,550,000 

2.206,300 

3,879,600 

.  50.300 

62,500 

19,000 

DUTIES  AKD  1XCI8KS. 

Saxony's  share  of  the  customs  duties  paid  over  by  the  imperial  goTemment 
Expenses  allowed  by  the  imperial  government  for  collecting  certain 
imperial  revenues: 

Marks. 

Custom -bouse  expenses  along  the  Austrian  frontier 1, 140, 000 

Collection  of  tax  on  beetsugar 48,000 

Collection  of  tax  on  salt. 

Collection  of  tobacco  tax 

400 

541.000 

466.000 

10.900 

Collection  of  tax  on  brandy  and  on  the  retail  sale  of  liquors. 
Collection  of  tax  on  beer  and  on  the  privilege  of  selling  beer. 
Collection  of  stamp  duties 

Tax  on  killing  cattle  and  selling  meat - 

Kents 7. " 

Htorace  nnd  loading  revenues ■ x. .... ^..<. .... a. ..^..^^.^^ 

Total 

14.767.600 
14,  757, 600 
8, 047, 700 

Total  of  receipts 

Total  of  expenses --  

17,705 

Surplus 

11,709,900 

^ 
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In  connection  w  ith  the  above  statement  in  regard  to  the  amoant  of 
st'ate  taxation,  I  submit  the  various  revenues  and  receipts  of  the  Saxon 
government  for  the  year  1886-'87. 

Revenues  and  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  188()-'87. 


iDcome. 


Expenaes. 


Sorploa. 


Receipttfrom  state  proptriy. 


Forests  and  hnntinir  privileges 

State,  domains 

State  lime  quarries 

State  vineyards  and  wine  cellars 

State  apotlieoary  shops 

£lstorradf(a  waterinf^place) 

Leipziger  Zeitung  (official  organ) 

China  manafootory  At  Missen 

Coal  mine  at  Tanckerode ^ 

Peat-hogs  at  Kaditzsch 

Mines  and smelting-houses  at  Freibergi ... 

Ultramarine  works  at  Oberschleme 

State  shares  in  private  ultramarine  works. 

Iron  mines  at  RothschOnberg 

Mints 

Royal  railways 

Royal  lottery 

Lottery  investments  (interest) 

Miscellaneons  receipts 


Marks. 

10, 985, 670 

617. 724 

247,000 

51,300 

12,000 

133,800 

245,350 

1,546,000 

1, 810,  400 

129,650 

2,386,250 

812,000 

22,178 

87,300 

9,510 

68.510,700 

5, 209, 250 

400,000 

1, 700, 000 


Marks. 

3, 718, 035 

119, 158 

183,848 

43,120 

300 

331, 535 

243,599 

1, 176, 000 

1,368,400 

107,660 

1,959.610 

•677,000 


11.250 

82,510 

40, 639. 161 

947,309 

18,965 


Total. 


94,925,082 


51,617,440 


Taxes  and  duties. 


Direct  taxes 

Duties  and  excises  . 


.21, 223, 840 
14, 767, 600 


1, 570, 040 
3, 047, 700 


Total. 


35,981,440 


4, 619, 740 


Marks. 

7,267,635 

498,566 

63,152 

8,180 

11. 709 

*197. 735 

1,751 

370,000 

452,000 

22,000 

•426,640 

135.000 

22,178 

76.050 

*73,000 

27,  880. 539 

4,  261, 941 

381,045 

1,  700, 000 


43,307,642 


19,  &'>3,  800 
11,709,900 


81,  363;  900 


^     *  Deficit. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Total  from  state  property 

Total  ftom  duties  and  excises . 


94,925,082 
35,981,440 

51.617,440 
4,617,740 

43, 307, 642 
31, 363. 700 

130,906,522 

56, 235, 180 

74, 671, 342 

Statement  of  expenses. 


Item. 

Income. 

Expenses. 

Sarpliis. 

Qeneial  expenses. 

Appropriation   for  the  use  of  the  King  and  Queen,  court  ex- 
penses, and  court  dresses  for  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  .i 

Marks. 

Marks. 

2, 940. 000 
370, 208 

391,571 

22,143,823 

8,277,128 

407.054 

5,000 

128,550 

29.250 

95,000 

Marks, 
2, 940.  000 

Allowances  for  various  services ' 

370.208 
308,571 

Bxpenses  for  the  collection  of  scientific  works  and  works  of  art 
helonging  to  the  royal  honse 

83,000 

Interest  on  debts j 

22.143,823 

Appropriation  for  decrease  of  debt 

8,277,128 

407,054 

5,000 

126,900 

20,250 

Interest  on  loams 

Various  small  expenses 

Expenses  of  the  Landstag  (legislature) 

1,650 

Stenographic  institute .. 

General  administrative  expenses 

96,000 

Total 

84,650 

34, 787, 584 

84.702,934 

General  ministerial  expenses. 
Council  of  state 

10 

26.850 
7.350 
10,375 
46.790 
87.000 
1.440 

26.840 

Office  expenses 

7,350 

Bureau  of  orders  and  decorations 

1,476 
140 

8.900 

Bureau  of  records 

46,660 

Bureau  of  accounts 

87.000 

Official  printing 

670 

870 

Total : 

2,195 

179, 805 

•      177,610 

uigiiizea  oy  "s^jk^k^^ 
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}(em. 


Department  of  justice. 


Ministry  of  justice,  treasnrv.and  office  expenses. 
Genenu  court  of  Justice  aod  atteodant  expenses. 

Provincial  courts  and  Judges 

Micellaneoos  expenditures 


ToUl. 


Department  of  the  interior. 


Ministry  of  the  interior,  with  office  expenses 

Sheriffs  and  district  administration 

Bailiffs,  and  for  mral  court  at  Sayda 

Industrial  purposes '. 

Royal  stables  at  MoritzburK 

Institute  of  physical  science  and  for  experiments 

Control  of  factories  aud  quarries,  and  for  technical  inspection  of 

boilers 

Improvement  of  drainage 

Inspection  of  weights  and  measures 

Technical  committee 

Subsidies  to  communities  for  roads,  embankments,  and  water 

works 


POUCB  PROTECTION. 


Gendarmerie  (mounted  police) 

Chief  office  of  police  at  Dresden 

Contribution  to  the  support  of  the  police  force  at  Leipzig. 

Rewards  for  saving  lives  and  finding  dead  bodies 

Special  police » 

Cost  of  transportation 


MEDICINAL  MATTERS. 

Medicinal  control,  lying-in  hospitals,  and  several  other  institu- 
tions  

Commission  or  veterinary  science,  veterinary  schools,and  exper- 
imental station  of  chemical  physiology ■. 

Medicinal  and  veterinary  districts, submdies  to  physicians  in  poor 
country  communities,  and  for  the  education  of  assistant  phy- 
sicians  , 

Police  assistance  in  medical  and  veterinary  affairs 


8UNOBT  EXPENSES. 

Subsidies  to  certain  other  state  institutions,  and  for  the  public 
interest 

Appropriations  for  ii^nred  firemen  and  their  heirs,  and  subsi- 
dies for  the  support  of  the  fire  department 

Subsidies  to  poor  country  people 

Boundarv  survey 

Authentication  of  profession  and  marriage  certiflcat  es 

Expenses  for  roUitary  matters,  which  are  not  paid  from  the  mili- 
tary treasury 

Art  purposes  and  institutions 

Houses  of  correction  and  penitentiaries , 

Bureau  of  statistics 

Misoellaneoas  expenses 


Total. 


Department  of  Finance. 


Ministry  of  finance 

Administration  of  the  public  debt 

Grosser  garten  (park  in  Dresden) 

Foresterb'  Academy  at  Tharandt 

School  of  mines  at  Freiberg , 

National  savings  bank 

Roads  and  water-works 

SUte  buildings 

Inspection  of  buildings 

The  castlo  of  Albreclhtsburg  at  Meissen. 

Various  building  pnrposes 

General  technical  pun>oBe8 

Legal  expenses 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

}nsnranceon  real  estate 


Income. 


Marks. 
'      27,500 
6,2U0 
6,120.800 


6,154.500 


5,350 
72,976 
262,505 
56,950 
27,425 
11,780 

65,000 


500 


13,650 
205.680 


39, 319 
14,190 


1,000 


9,540 

1, 382, 960 

7,600 


2, 170. 414 


600 

1,000 

31,400 

20,600 

14.540 

•3,000 

204,180 

1,150 

300 

12,600 

20 

600 


379,990 


Bxponses. 


Marks. 
214.450 
350,990 

9,236,735 
12,000 


9, 813, 175 


859,374 

380,760 

1,031,760 

1, 617, 460 

177, 110 

72, 670 

125, 570 
13.286 
6.000 
10,060 

190,000 


705, 178 

804,750 

45.000 

2.500 

8.100 

6.060 


285,184 
191,836 


183,490 
42,000 


49^700 

30,000 

600.00) 

3.600 

10,000 

42.900 

830,830 

3,665,480 

145,900 

15,000 


Surplus. 


U,  551, 237        9,380, 


718, 314 

122,390 

56,850 

86,5:{0 

154, 745 

144,400 

4,591.241 

142,500 

76.440 

12,600 

12,500 

14,850 

8.500 

2.000 

208,800 

6. 352, 750 


Marks. 
186,950 
344,790 

3,114,935 
120,000 


8,668,675 


354,024 
307.785 
709,245 
1  560,560 
149,686 
00,790 

60.670 
13.286 
6,000 
9,560 

190,000 


691, 52g 

509,070 

45.000 

2.500 

8,100 

6,000 


251,865 
177, 146 


183.400 
41,000 


49,700 

30.000 

560.000 

3,000 

io,o(;o 

42,900 

821.290 

2,282,890 

138,300 

15.000 


717.714 
121.300 

25.450 

65.930 
140, 205 

51,490 

4. 389. 061 

141.350 

76,140 


12.480 
14.  250 
8,500 
2,000 
208.800 

"5r»72,760 
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Statement  of  expenses— Coniihned. 


Item. 

Income. 

Expenses. 

Sarplas. 

Department  af  eeclesiattieal  affairs  and  publie  instruction. 
Ministry  of  ccclcisiastioal  affaira and  pablio ixuatmction ........... 

Marks. 

540 

305 

240 

409.574 

18,110 

278,304 

596,369 
100,827 
285,  OiK) 

Marks. 
213,270 
121.080 
25,098 

1, 731. 002 
296,706 

2, 079, 177 

1,841,053 

1,145,273 

2,031,148 

40,901 

4,0.'i0 

246,60a 

82,346 

39,900 

12,600 

Marts. 
212,730 

!Evangefical  Lutheran  consistory ....'.. 

120  775 

Koinan  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities ^... 

24,838 

University  of  Leipzig : 

1  321  428 

Polytecbnical  school  at  Dresden 

278,696 
1,800,873 

1,345,284 

1.038,446 

1, 746. 148 

40.001 

Kvanselical  churches  ......    ...        ........... 

G.vmnnitium,  frymnasium  where  modern  languages  t«ke  the  place 
of  the  classics  schools  based  on  the  same  pi^ciple 

Noriital  school  for  teachers 

Public  schools 

Kqman  Catholic  churches  and  institutions 

Other  eoclesiaHtical  purposes. ^. 

4.050 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylums 

29,961 

213,636 

Additional  donations  for  church  and  school  purposes 

32,346 

Miscellaneons expense**   ,,,,.--,.,..., 

39,900 

Beserve  funds  of  the  ecclesiastical  treasury 

12.600 

1, 737, 833 

9,860.804 

8,122,971 

DepartmerU  o/forsign  affairs. 
Mlnifltry  of  foreign  aflfeirs 

50 

47.220 
96,400 

47.170 

Embassies » 

96, 4M 

Total 

50 

143,620 

143,570 

Expenses  for  imperial  purposes. 
M  fttricular  e^f  penaes r rr 

6,820,175 

1.600 

22.750 

6,820.175 

Elections  for  tiie  Reichstaflr  f narliamen t) 

1,600 
22,750 

Representation  of  Saxony  in  the  federal  oonncil. 

" 

,    Total 

6,844.425 

6,844,425 

Pensions. 
Allowances  to  sick  officers 

ai,964 

a,  315, 772 

40.403 

31,064 

Pensions  and  subsidies .'.. 

229.080 

3. 086.  on 

Increase  of  pensions  to  disabled  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1870-'71 ... 

4di403 

'   . 

Total 

229,080 

8,388.139 

3,150,051 

Investments  and  reserve  funds. 
Investments 

1.454,453 
1,054,062 

1,454,453 

Keserve  funds 

1,054^002 

Total 

2,508,615 

2,208,515 

RECAPITULATION. 


General  expenses 

General  ministerial  expenses 

Department  of  Justice 

Depart  men  t  o  f  the  in  terior 

Department  of  finance 

Department  of  ecclesisstioal  affairs  and  public  Instruction. 

Department  of  foreign  affairs 

Expenses  for  imperial  purposes 

Pensions 

Investments  and  reserve  funds 


Total. 


84.650 

2, 195 

6, 154, 500 

2, 170, 414 

379,990 

1,737,833 

.    50 


220,080 
10,758,712 


34,787,684 

179. 803 

9,813.175 

11,551.237 
6.352.760 
9.860.804 
143,620 
6,844,425 
3, 388. 139 
2, 5U8. 515 


85,430,054 


84.7«2.«B4 
177,610 
3,658,675 
9.88Q,82S 
5,972,700 
$123,071 
143,579 
6,844.435 
3,150.050 
2,506,S15 


74.071,343 


Statement  showing  surplus  and  deficit. 

Income. 

Expense. 

Snrpliu 

Receipts  ft^m  state  property  and  taxes— showing  surplus 

Cost  of  govemment--6howiDg  deficit 

130, 906, 522 
10, 758, 712 

56,235.180 

85, 430.  U54 

74.671,013 
1    74  671.143 

Fmal  exhibit - 

141,665,234 

141,665,234 

1 .^ 

i 

.g.. 
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In  the  municipality  the  indirect  taices  are  also  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. 

Every  town  now  covers  its  expenses  chiefly  by  direct  taxation.  Only 
iD  South  Germany  is  it  that  a  considerable  part  is  levied  by  an  excise 
on  beer  and  other  articles  of  consumption.  In  Dresden  a  trace  of  this 
system  remains  in  the  taxes  on  brandy,  meat,  and  flour. 

In  Chemnitz  there  is  an  excise  on  the  transfer  of  real  estate ;  and 
beer  and  dogs  are  also  taxed.  In  addition  to  these,  certain  fees  are 
collected  for  the  privilege  of  giving  concerts,  keeping  dancing  halls,  and 
for  other  amusements. 

The  main  taxes,  however,  are  those  levied  on  the  revenue  arising  (or 
which  should  arise)  from  real  estate  and  on  incomes. 

A  poll  tax  of  28.6  cents  is  also  collected.  ISfo  distinction  is  made  in 
the  taxation  of  different  industries,  the  rate  being  the  same  fir  all. 
The  same  remark  is  true  in  regard  to  the  different  classes  of  population 
so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned ;  only  those  whose  incomes  are  less  than 
300  marks  being  exempt,  in  other  States,  where  the  minimum  is  con- 
siderably higher,  the  number  of  exempts  is  correspondingly  greater. 

WHAT   ^' INCOME'^  MEANS  IN  SAXONY. 

The  word  "  income,^  as  it  is  used  in  regard  to  State  taxation,  compre- 
hends any  and  every  business  gain  resulting  from  an  investment  in  any 
species  of  property  or  from  personal  exertion.  The  State,  therefore,  in 
levying  its  income  taxes  includes  under  that  head  the  revenue  aritiing 
from  the  ownership  of  land ;  while  for  municipal  purposes,  in  Chemnitz, 
the  income  derived  from  property  is  taxed  separately  and  at  a  different 
rate  from  that  earned  by  labor. 

A  tax  on  the  land  itself  does  not  exist  in  Chemnitz,  though  the  state 
receives  a  trifling  amount  in  this  way. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  state  taxes  the  land  twice,  once  on 
itself  and  a  second  time  on  the  revenue  which  it  produces. 

GRADUATION  OP  TAX. 

The  state  tax  is  3  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  exceeding  5,400  marks,  and 
below  that  sum  the  rate  gradually  decreases.  The  municipal  tax  of 
Chemnitz  is  3^  per  cent,  on  incomes  from  property,  and  a  rate  ranging 
from  1  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  less  than  300  marks  to  5  per  cent,  on  those 
which  reach  or  exceed  9,000  marks. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  collecting 
these  income  taxes  j  and  the  methods  employed  by  the  state  and  the 
municipality  differ  very  materially. 

The  state  requires  a  compulsory  declaration  to  be  made  whenever  the 
income  exceeds  1,600  marks.  In  case  of  a  fraudulent  declaration  the 
person  is  debarred  from  the  right  of  appeal  against  the  assessment,  and 
is  otherwise  punished. 

Such  compulsory  declarations  are  not  required  by  the  separate  cities. 

The  assessment  of  state  taxes  is  made  in  small  districts — there  are 
eight  in  Chemnitz — and  in  each  of  these  districts  everyone  is  taxed  by 
the  same  assessors. 

The  municipal  taxes  of  Chemnitz  are  levied  in  a  different  way.  There 
is  a  general  commission  which  apportions  out  the  work  to  smaller  com- 
missions of  assessorS'One  for  hosiery  manufacturers,  one  for  curtain 
weavers,  and  so  on ;  so  that  all  in  the  same  business  or  profession  are 
taxed  by  the  same  assessors. 
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The  state  has  traDsferred  the  levying  of  its  direct  taxes  to  the  varioas 
towns,  and  allows  them  for  the  expense  of  collection  3  per  cent,  of  the 
amoant  collected. 

In  Chemnitz  4;his  3  per  cent,  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  collection, 
though  the  cost  of  collecting  the  municipal  taxes  is  not  proportionally 
so  ffreat. 

,  There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  (1)  The  amoant  collected  is  larger ; 
(2)  the  municipal  taxes  are  levied  by  citizens  who  are  not  paid  for  their 
services. 

Estimate  of  the  municipal  finances  for  the  ymr  1887. 


Item. 


Expenses. 


Receipts. 


Sarplus.    I      Deficit. 


t 


City  landed  property 

Landed  property  in  Stelzendorf  and  Elnsfedel. 

Castle  property  and  lake. 

Qaarries  in  Hartmannsdorf 

Forest 

City  theater 

City  administration 

Police  department 

Civil  marriage  court ... 

Markets 

Examination  of  weights  and  measures 

Inspection  of  buildings 

Promenades ' 

City  stables 

Lighting  streets 

Fire  department 

Almshouse 

J  nil  and  house  of  correction 

House  of  compulsory  labor 

Asylum  for  children 

Home  for  widows  and  orphans 

Several  subsidies 

Orphanage 

City  hospital 

Policlinic    

School  of  sciences  and  languages 

City  library 

Museum  of  natural  sciences 

City  bank 

City  savings-bank ^ 

City  pawn  shop 

Interest 

Sinking  of  city  debt 

Keserve  fund 

Eating-house  for  the  poor 

Water-works 

Public  baths 

Wells  and  reservoirs 

Cemetery 

Miscellaneous 

Municipal  taxes ' 


Total  . 


MarkM. 

a,  092. 14 

1,660.00 

8, 182. 80 

67, 759. 00 

13, 006. 44 

15, 615. 38 

816,746.00 

261,081.50 

13, 169. 00 

8, 774. 00 

4.285.00 

403, 116. 00 

40,969.50 

14, 339.  00 

177, 184.  50 

81.847.20 

200,890.87 

44,405.84 

16, 664. 00 

42, 938.  X4 

26,651.03 

30, 685. 00 

46, 517. 25 

165, 254. 10 

6, 825.  W 

92. 226. 32 

8,920.00 

4, 500. 00 

30,262.50 

610, 752. 00 

29, 722. 50 

664,083.79 

267,396.46 

6, 912. 00 

49,664.50 

234,950.00 

700.00 

28, 815. 00 

88, 946. 97 

77,040.00 


4, 068, 840. 73 


Marks. 

215, 787. 

3,413. 

9.926. 

59.  047. 

31.186. 

450. 

101. 540. 

63.20a 

1,545. 

28,430. 

6,250. 

6, 463. 

17, 050. 

19,500. 

4,824. 

11.600. 

134,336. 

19,060. 

7,000. 

13,078. 

8,24L 


Mark: 
212,695.21 
1,7J3.38 
6,  743.  52 
1,288.70 
18,179.76 


19, 658. 00 
1,965.00 


5,26L00 


13, 705. 00 
131,045.00 


61,632.44 


93,000.00 

755, 686. 00 

32,500.00 

415,792.61 

244,193.32 

6.  912. 00 

49.564.50 

.  234, 950. 00 


62,737.50 

144,933.00 

2,777.50 


18^.50 

50, 750. 00 

340, 037. 78 

874, 944. 93 


17. 803. 03 
262, 997. 78 


4, 068, 840. 73 


762,791.38 


MarkA. 


16, 165. 38 
212.  205. 83 
197.881.50 

11,614.00 


397,632.89 
28,910.50 


172, 300. 40 
20.247.20 
66.55^75 
25, 336. 00 

8.664.00 
20,850.S9 
18.406.82 
30,685.00 
32.812.25 
24.20il.lv 

5.825.00 
30,508.^ 

8.920.00 

4. 500.  to 


248. 291. 18 
23,203.14 


700.60 
23.125.50 


1.6S7.T96.S1 


The  incomes  of  state  officials,  army  officers,  and  the  like  are  in  Ghem- 
jiitz  taxed  on  only  four-flftbs  of  their  amount  for  municipal  purposes, 
though  the  state  makes  no  such  allowance  in  levying  its  taxes.  In- 
comes from  other  sources  than  salary  are  taxed  on  the  full  amount. 

NET  AND  NOT  GROSS  PROFITS  REGARDED  AS  ^^mCOME.'^ 

The  amount  of  income  from  and  industrial  business  or  trade  which 
is  taxed  is  the  profit  of  the  tradesman  after  deducting  the  necessary 
business  expenses  and  the  salaries  actually  paid. 

The  profit  of  a  partnership  business  is  divided,  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation,  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  partners,  and  each  partner  is 
taxed  on  his  share.    If  the  partnership  is  not  one  of  equal  shares,  this 
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fact  is  not  taken  into  consideration;  and  the  matter  is  left  to  the  part- 
ners themselves  for  settlement. 

If  one  of  the  partners  is  not  a  resident  of  Chemnitz,  the  resident  part- 
ner must  act  as  his  representative  for  the  payment  of  his  taxes. 

Corporations,  mining  companies,  farming  companies,  and  the  like  are 
taxed  according  to  the  surplus,  which  is  either  divided  among  the  share- . 
holders  as  a  dividend  or  used  as  a  reserve  fund  or  for  sinking  their 
debts. 

The  authorities  have  the  right  to  alter  a  balance-sheet  in  accordance 
with  correct  business  principles. 

The  taxation  is  done  according  to  the  business  result  for  the  year,  if 
any  report  has  been  made  at  or  before  the  time  of  taxation ;  otherwise 
the  assessment  is  made  on  the  balance-sheet  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  supervision  of  taxation  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  eight  mem- 
bers, which  is  elected  annually.  The  city  council  chooses  from  its  num- 
ber four  members,  and  four  are  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

DUTIES  OF  TAX  SUPERVISORS. 

The  first  business  of  this  committee  is  to  prepare  a  tax  list  in  which 
the  names  of  all  persons  subject  to  taxation  are  recorded. 

This  list  must  be  completed  at  the  end  of  September,  so  that  the  as- 
sessors may  begin  their  work  in  October. 

The  department  for  the  iuspection  of  buildings  keeps  a  register  of  all 
buildings  erected  during  the  year  which  in  any  way  affect  the  value  of 
thtf  property  on  which  they  are  situated. 

This  list  contains  the  fire-number  showing  the  age  of  the  house,  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  and  a  general  description  of  the  structure. 

The  tax-office  in  connection  with  the  town  treasury  has  a  similar  reg- 
ister of  all  changes  of  boundaries  aud  ownership. 

These  two  registers  are  delivered  to  the  taxation  committee  annually 
at  the  end  of  September. 

Every  person  has  the  right  to  inform  the  city  authorities  at  what 
amount  he  estimates  the  income  from  his  property  for  the  year,  and  also 
his  other  income,  but  this  must  be  done  by  letter  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Due  notice  of  this  is  annually  given  by  the  town  council  in 
the  principal  newspaper. 

The  taxation  committee  examines  all  declarationsi^made  in  this  way. 

Principals  are  required  to  inform  the  committee  before  the  end  of 
September  what  salaries  their  clerks  have  been  receiving  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  If  these  salaries  have  varied,  the  average  amount 
must  be  stated. 

Wrong  statements,  the  neglecting  or  unpunctual  delivery  of  this  dec- 
laration are  each  punished  by  a  fine  of  100  marks. 

SUBCOMMITTEES    AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

The  general  taxation  committee  appoints  a  number  of  subcommittees 
on  taxation  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

These  subcommittees  consist  of  twelve  members,  eight  of  whom  com- 
pose a  quorum.  A  member  of  the  town  council  presides  over  each  of 
these  subcommittees.     . 

Any  one  refusing  to  act  on  such  a  committee  without  having  a  suffi- 
cient reason  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  15  to  300  marks,  which  is 
paid  into  the  poor  fund. 

138— No.  99 15 
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The  members  of  the  taxation  committee  are  bound  by  oath  to  a  con- 
scientious performan(}e  of  their  duties,  and  to  secrecy  in  regard  to  all 
business  transactions. 

.  If  a  member  of  the  committee  or  any  of  his  relatives  is  being  assessed, 
he  is  obliged  to  temporarily  absent  himself. 

If  a  member  neglects  to  attend  a  meeting  without  a  sufficient  excuse, 
he  ts  Mied  1  mark,  which  amount  goes  into  the  city  poor  fund. 

In  cases  of  difference  of  opinion  the  question  is  put  to  vote,  and  in 
case  of  a  tie  the  president  has  the  casting  vote. 

The  council  members  of  the  committee  have,  moreover,  the  right  to 
refer  any  question  on  which  they  decidedly  differ  from  the  majority  to 
the  town  council. 

The  committee  has  also  the  power  to  put  into  a  different  class  those 
who  have  a  large  family  of  children,  or  who  support  poor  relatives,  or 
who  have  incurable  sickness,  or  those  who  have  met  with  some  groat 
misfortune. 

After  the  assessment  is  completed  the  tbwn  council  arranges  the  taxes 
for  the  different  classes,  and  the  terms  of  payment,  and  prepares  an  es- 
timate of  the  city  revenues  and  expenses. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  rate  of  taxation  increases  with  the  amount 
of  income  up  to  9,000  marks,  beyond  which  point  it  remains  unchanged. 

The  taxation  table  is  estimated  not  on  a  basis  of  a  hundred,  but  of  a 
thousand.  It  is  prepared  in  vertical  parallel  columns,  the  first  showing 
the  number  of  marks  per  thousand,  and  the  tenth  the  number  per  hun- 
dred.   In  all  there  are  twenty  of  these  columns. 

One  year  the  tax  per  thousand  marks  will  be  taken,  say,  from  the  eighth 
column ;  the  next  year,  if  the  wants  of  the  city  be  greater,  it  may  be 
taken  from  the  tenth  or  the  twelfth  column. 

BASIS  OF  THE  TAX  TABLE. 

In  other  words,  the  taxation  table  is  prepared  on  the  basis  of  thou- 
sandths to  give  it  a  greater  capacity  for  meeting  the  exact  wants  of  the 
state. 

The  town  council  sends  to  each  tax-payer  a  bill,  which  contains  the 
fire-number  of  the  house,  thus  showing  its  age;  the  street  number,  the 
name  and  profession,  the  amount  of  taxes,  the  time  for  payment,  and 
the  printed  signature  of  the  town  council. 

A  period  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  for  corrections,  and  if  claims  are 
not  made  within  that  period  they  receive  no  consideration. 

Geo.  H.  Murphy, 

Vice-CansuL 

Chemnitz,  May  26, 1887. 


TAXATION  IN  DUSSELDOBF. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  PARTELLO. 

The  state  taxes  will  have  to  be  considered  first,  as  they  form  the  basis 
on  which  municipal  and  local  rates  are  levied,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  these  of  very  little  importance.    The  state  taxes  are  of  three  kinds, 

j  viz,  the  income  tax,  the  trade  tax,  and  the  ground-rent  or  real-estate 

j  tax. 

I  All  revenues  derived  from  landed  and  real  property,  all  profits  firom 

trades,  professions,  and  handicrafts,  all  salaries  of  Government  and  pri- 
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vate  servants,  down  to  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  and  common  la- 
borers, are  subject  to  the  first  named. 

[Here  were  inserted  the  same  tables  and  in  the  same  order  as  those 
printed  in  Consul-General  Mueller's  report.] 

The  total  to  be  raised  by  the  first  twelve  classes  is  fixed  by  law,  so 
that  should  the  estimated  yield  exceed  or  fall  short  of  it  the  minister  of 
finance  in  receipt  of  the  assessment  papers  orders  an  abatement  or  an 
additional  charge,  as  the  case  may  demand. 

METHOD  OF  ASSESSMENT. 

Assessments  are  made  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  mayor  or  chief 
'  magistrate  of  the  township  or  rural  commune  and  of  members  whose 
numbers  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  population  of  the  district,  and 
who  are  elected  from  amongst  the  rate-payers,  care  being  had  that 
such  members  shall  fairly  represent  the  various  trades  and  occupations. 
.  A  similar  committee,  of  which  one-third  are  chosen  from  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  rural  or  municipal  district  and  two-thirds  from  amongst 
the  rate-payers,  determine  the  assessments  on  incomes  above  3,000 
marks  per  annum. 

EQUITY  IN  THE  ASSESSMENTS. 

The  law  moreover  directs  the  income-tax  commissioners,  both  of  the 
^^Klassen"  and  the  <^  Klassificirte  Einkommensteuer,''  in  fact  all  boards 
of  assessment  that  may  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  to  exer- 
cise a  wise  discretion  in  determining  the  amounts,  and  not  to  be  guided 
solely  by  what  they  conjecture  the  income  to  be,  but  by  what  they  con- 
sider just,  taking  into  account  in  the  lower  ranges,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  children  in  the  family;  the  gratuitous  support,  if  such  there 
be,  of  aged  and  infirm  relatives;  the  nature  of  the  trade  or  occupation, 
or  any  other  circumstances  that  may  appear  to  warrant  a  reduction. 
Although  the  commissioners  are  to  make  careful  inquiries  as  to  the 
financial  position  and  the  earnings  of  the  ratepayers,  all  inquisitorial 
proceedings  are  prohibited,  except  in  cases  of  appeals  against  their 
assessments,  when  the  appellant  can  be  called  upon  to  produce  evidence 
of  his  haying  been  unfairly  rated. 

The  trade  tax  is  a  kind  of  trade-licensing  fee,  paid  annually  by  all 
persons  engaged  in  commerce,  industry,  and  trade  (including  the  brew- 
ing and  carrying  trades,  flour-mills,  all  retail  business  and  handicrafts), 
and  by  such  as  keep  hotels  and  houses  of  public  entertainment ;  also  by 
hackney-coach  proprietors,  owners  of  boats  plying  for  hire,  etc. 

A  mean  rate^  according  to  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  urban  or 
rural  district,  has  been  fixed  for  each  of  these  classes,  and  as  the  yield 
has  to  be  equal  to  the  product  of  such  mean  rate  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  contributors,  it  follows  that  assessments  below  this  rate  have 
to  be  balanced  by  others  above  it;  the  range,  however,  is  limited  by  law. 
For  instance,  the  mean  rate  for  AI,  in  a  certain  town,  being  72  marks 
per  annum,  assessments  under  that  head  may  not  be  below  RM  36  nor 
above  144  marks. 

Boards  of  commissioners  with  similar  powers  to  those  held  by  the 
income-tax  committees  are  appointed  in  a  similar  way  to  attend  to  the 
equitable  levying  of  those  rates. 

AMUSEMENT  AND  PEDDLERS'  TAX. 

Traveling  companies  of  actors,  equestrians,  and  others,  strolling 
musicians,  peddlers,  etc.,  pay  from  0  to  144  marks  per  annum  for  a 
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license,  the  amoant  being  fixed  by  the  authorities  not  by  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Oround-rent  is  levied  (a)  on  land,  (b)  on  buildings  and  tenements  for 
dwelling  and  industrial  puposes ;  gnrdens  attached  to  houses  are  ratable 
as  land  if  they  exceed  in  size  1  morgen,  equal  to  25  ares  53  meters,  or 
about  three- fifths  of  an  acre. 

Numerous  exemptions  under  both  heads  are  made  in  favor  of  char- 
itable institutions,  church  and  crown  property,  etc. 

MODE  OP  LEVYING  THE  TAX. 

The  amount  to  be  raised  under  Schedule  A  is  fixed  by  law  for  each 
province ;  the  quota  to  be  contributed  by  the  several  divisions  of  each 
province  is  determined  by  the  provinci^»l  parliament,  then  distributed 
pro  rata  amongst  the  subdivisions,  the  sections  of  subdivisions,  etc., 
until  the  final  assessments  of  individuals  are  made  by  boards  constituted 
like  the  boards  previously  mentioned. 

POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  APPEAL. 

These  boards  are  empowered  to  grant,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
provincial  assembly  and  the  ratification  of  the  same  by  the  Government 
in  Berlin,  a  remission  of  taxation  and  even  substantial  assistance  in 
cases  of  fire,  floods,  hail-storms,  and  other  visitations  of  Providence  j 
such  disbursements  are  met  in  the  old  provinces  by  additional  rat€«, 
imposed  as  occasion  may  require,  whilst  in  Ehineland  and  Westphalia 
special  funds  are  set  apart  for  that  purpose  every  year. 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  amount  to  be  derived  from  the  house  tax 
or  inhabited  house  duty  prescribed  by  legislation;  the  rates  are  4  per 
cent,  on  the  net  annual  value  of  dwelling-houses,  and  2  per  cent,  on  that 
of  industrial  establishments. 

The  mode  of  assessment  differs  from  that  under  Schedule  A  in  so 
far  that  the  commissioners  have  to  fix  the  ratable  value  of  the.  tene- 
ments instead  of  apportioning  the  quota  to  be  contributed  by  each 
owner.  They,  however,  have  the  same  power  of  granting  remission  of 
taxes  and  relief  to  rate-payers  as  enjoined  by  their  colleagues,  fhe  funds 
for  this  purpose  being  derived  from  similar  sources. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  owner  of  the  property  under  a  and 
b  pays  the  rates  and  not  the  tenant,  if  there  be  one. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  LOCAL  BATES. 

The  cases  of  these  are,  as  already  indicated,  the  assessments  for  state 
taxes.  The  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  year  having  been  fixed  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  urban  or  rural  district,  rates  are  levied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements.  At  the  present  moment  the  inhabitants 
of  Dusseldorf  are  paying  to  the  corporation  tax  or  ground  rent  as 
follows : 

On  taxes  paid  to  the  State : 

Percent 

Income 215 

Trade 90 

Real  estate 90 

THE  EVILS  OF  INDISCRIMINATE  TAXATION. 

The  incidence  of  taxation  is  admitted  to  be  anything  but  just,  as  the 
expenditure  stands  very  frequently  in  inverse  Vatio  to  the  rateable 
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capacity  of  a  district.  This  is  more  particularly  felt  in  agricultural 
communities,  which  are  rarely  very  rich,  and  still  have  heavy  budget^s. 
I  will  mention  but  one  item,  the  maintenance  of  great  lengths  of  road, 
for  instance.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  local  rates  vary  greatly 
both  in  town  and  country,  and  that  whilst  being  as  low  as  50  per  cent, 
of  the  state  taxes,  in  some  parts  they  are  500  and  600  per  cent,  of  the 
same  in  others. 

COMPULSORY  CHURCH  TAX. 

Octroi  duties  on  articles  of  food  and  others  do  not  to  my  knowledge 
exist  anywhere  in  Prussia,  but  there  are  some  minor  rates  which  I  have 
omitted  as  unimportant,  for  instance  the  church  rate;  everybody  being 
obliged  to  belong  or  at  any  rate  to  contribute  to  some  recognized  relig* 
ious  community.  Gas  and  water  are  paid  for  separately,  even  where  the 
works  belong  to  the  corporation. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  taxes  are  imposed  on  contracts 
of  every  kind  in  writing  made  between  individuals  what  is  called  here 
Stempelsteuer;  also  taxes  on  mortgages,  loans,  trusts,  inheritances,  etc. 

LUXURY  MUST  PAY. 

Articles  of  luxury,  such  as  cabs,  carriages,  dogs,  horses,  even  balconies 
on  the  fronts  of  buildings,  are  subjects  of  taxation. 

The  last-named  taxes  are,  however,  general  in  Germany,  and  not  con- 
fined specially  to  Ehine-Prussia. 

D.  J.  Partello, 

Consut 
DUSSBLDORP,  October  15, 1887. 


TAXATION  nr  ELBEBFELD. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  FORSTEB. 
REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  CITY. 

There  have  been  levied  for  the  city  of  Elberfeld  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31, 1887— 

I.— state  TAXES- 

Marks. 


Marks. 
In  1884-^85: 

Class  taxes •228,987 

Income  tax 269,820 

Gronnd  tax 5,753 

,  Dwelling  tax 267,783 

License  tax 164,538 


Total 936,828 


Inl885-»86: 

Class  taxes 237,639 

Income  tax 309,546 

Ground  tax 5,709 

Dwelling  tax 272,630 

License  tax 171,735 


Total 997,259 


all  of  which  was  collected  except  three  monthly  installments  of  the  two 
lowest  degrees  of  the  class  tax. 

For  church  purposes  there  were  levied  for  1884-'85  142,168  marks,  and 
for  1885-'86, 163.593  marks. 

*$1  equals  4  marks  25  pfennigs. 
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U.— MUNICIPAL   (CGIVIMUNAL)  TAXES. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ooinrnencing  on  April  1, 1884,  and  ending  March 
31, 1885,  there  were  levied — 

Marks. 

For  the  sappott  of  the  poor 245,747 

All  other  manicipal  purposes 1,190,384 

For  provincial  purposes , 118,867 

Total ♦1,555,000 

of  which  amount  the  small  balance  of  12,722  marks  remained  uncol- 
lected. 

Baring  the  fiscal  year  from  April  1, 1885  to  March  31, 1886,  there  were 
levied  for  all  purposes  1,659,000  marks,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  104,000  marks  taken  from  the  income  tax. 

During  the  year  from  April  1, 1886,  to  March  31, 1887,  there  were 
levied — 

Harks. 

For  support  of  the  poor 1 239,549 

All  other  purposes 1,320,823 

Provincial  purposes 119,627 

Total 1,680,000 

or  350  per  cent,  on  every  100  marks  of  the  state  income  tax. 

EEaULATIONS  IN  THE  ASSESSMENT  OP  TAXES. 

BOARD  OF  ASSESSMENT. 

The  assessment  of  taxes  is  made  by  a  board  of  assessment,  consist- 
ing of  eight  members,  (four  of  whom  must  be  members  of  the  city 
council,  and  four  are  citizens,  paying  respectively  class  tax  or  income 
tax),  presided  over  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  (Oberburgermeister),  who  is 
allowed  to  vote  only  when  the  vote  is  a  tie.  Within  four  weeks  after  the 
assessments  are  made  and  the  assessment  roll  has  been  laid  out  for  in- 
spection, each  tax-payer  receives  his  tax  bill,  and  within  the  first  eight 
days  of  each  month  he  has  to  pay,  invariably  in  advance,  his  monthly 
installment  of  city  taxes.  He  may,  however  pay  his  quota  for  a  longer 
term. 

RELIEF  BOARD. 

Within  three  months  after  the  assessment  roll  has  been  laid  out  com- 
plaints have  to  be  made  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  claims  for  a  re- 
duction of  taxes  will  only  be  granted  on  proof  being  given  that  one's 
income,  as  assessed  by  the  board,  has  been  decreased  at  least  one-fourth 
during  the  current  year.  All  complaints  or  reclamations  arising  out  of 
too  high  an  assessment,  etc.,  will  be  registered,  and  after  having  been 
submitted  to  the  board  of  assessment  decided  upon  by  the  maygr, 
against  whose  decision  the  taxpayer  must  within  six  weeks  send  his 
appeal  to  the  higher  authority,  which  in  such  cases  is  the  imperial  "  Re- 
gieruug.''  It  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  that  claims  of  petitioners  to  re- 
mit taxes  are  heeded,  and  unless  the  utter  impossibility  to  pay  is  satis- 
factorily proven  the  relief  board  will  not  listen. 

A  dog-tax  of  9  marks  annually  for  each  dog  kept  by  citizens  for  pleas- 
ure's sake  is  also  levied  in  the  city  of  Elberfield. 

*LeayiDg  pfennigs  out. 
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CITY  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL 

1,1887. 

To  show  to  better  advantage  the  several  sources  of  income  and  the 
items  of  expenditure  of  the  city  government  the  following  recapitula- 
tion may  find  a  place  in  this  report,  viz : 

RECAPITULATION. 

Sonrc66  of  revenue  for  the  city  have  been — 

Marks. 

From  permanent  rents  and  leases  of  city  property  and  city  buildings  .  46, 889 

From  temporary  rents,  leases,  and  income  from  city  institutions 762,965 

From  interest  on  capital  and  city  bonds 7,598 

Municipal  taxes  (direct  income  tax) 1,680,000 

Dog  tax 14,600 

Bevenne  for  support  of  the  poor,  viz: 

From  the  **  Daily  Anzeiger '*  (city  paper) 82,600 

Interest  on  the  revenue  fund  ..i - 40,000 

Receipts  from  shows,  permits,  etc - 8,800 

Interest  from  the  poor  fund 17,1^ 

Administration  of  the  poor-house,  orphans'  home,  hospital,  dona- 
tions, etc  274,460 

MisceUaneous  receipts 189, 196 

Total 2,976,000 

Expense  account: 

Administration  of  city  government 1529,786 

PoUceofthecity 195,834 

Tax  on  city  property  (state  tax) 4,225 

Interest  and  sinking  fund 681,851 

Repairs  of  public  buildings 177,826 

Support  of  the  T>oor 514,008 

City  schools 785,684 

Illumination  of  city 114,200 

Street  cleaning 49,250 

Fire  departments 18,000 

Pensions  to  city  ofiQcers 9.880 

Miscellaneous 259,451 

Total 2,976,000 

Charles  Torster, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

JElherfeldy  June  19, 1887. 


TAXATION  nr  HAMBURG. 

-       REPORT  OF  CONSUL  LANG. 

-»  The  systems  of  taxation  in  Hamburg  are  peculiar  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  commonwealths  of  the  German  Empire  on  account  of 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  Hamburg  as  a  free  port  and  the  Im- 
I)erial  Government. 

In  almost  all  the  German  States  the  taxes  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  to  wit:  Imperial,  state,  and  local.  In  Hamburg  state  and  local 
taxes  are  jointly  taken  from  the  people.  No  separate  account  is  kept 
of  the  state  and  local  taxes ;  the  joint  receipts  form  a  general  fund,  and 
the  state  and  municipal  treasury  is  the  same.  The  small  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets  belonging  to  Hamburg,  such  as  Bergedorf,  Ritze- 
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biittel,  Cuxhaven,  etc.,  have  separate  local  treasuries.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  communities  pay  their  taxes  to  the  state  as  do  the  inhabitants 
of  Hamburg,  but  a  part  of  these  taxes  are  returned  to  their  treasuries  to 
defray  expenses  of  local  administration  and  representation.  Hambui< 
occupies  an  exceptional  position  as  regards  imperial  taxation  on  ae- 
count  of  its  being  a  free  port. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  to  the  Imperial  Government  are  im- 
port duties  and  the  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption. 

Hamburg  is  not  considered  inland,  because  it  is  a  free  port ;  no  di- 
rect taxes  can  be  levied  upon  spirits,  beer,  sugar, salt,  tobacco,  etc.;  but 
as  it  is  a  state  of  the  Grerman  Empire  and  derives  benefits  and  advan- 
tages from  institutions  maintained  by  the  imperial  revenues  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  find  a  way  in  which  the  State  of  Hamburg  might  contribute 
her  proper  proportion  to  the  imperial  treasury.  This  is  effected  by 
what  is  termed  the  "  Aversum.'' 

THE  AVERSUM  AND  THE  *«  PER  CAPITA.'' 

The  annually  published  statistics  show  how  much  of  these  taxes 
each  individual  of  the  population  of  the  German  Empire  residing  within 
the  "Zollverein''  pays.  This  amount,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  in- 
habitants residing  within  .the  limits  of  the  free  port,  constitutes  the 
<'  Av^rsum''  which  ELamburg  annually  pays  into  the  imperial  treiasary. 

In  addition  to  this  ^'Aversum "  there  is  collected  from  Hamburg  a 
per  capita  tax  of  5  marks,  which  is  levied  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  Hamburg's  population,  being  a  well-to-do  people,  consume  more  of 
the  taxed  articles  than  the  population  residing  within  the  **  ZoUverein." 

This  greater  consumption  being  a  well-established  statistical  fact 
the  per  capita  tax  of  5  marks  is  also  paid  into  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  '^Aversum"  and  the  per  capita  tax  in  the  year  1884  amounted  to 
4,000,000  marks.  In  addition  there  is  collected  from  the  population  of 
Hamburg  a  matricular  contribution  ("Matricularbeitrag")  of  1,000,000 
marks.  Hence  these  contributions  from  the  citizens  of  Hamburg  to  the 
support  of  the  imperial  treasury  are  5,000,000  marks  per  annum.  A 
further  not  very  important  amount  is  collected  in  the  way  of  stamps 
aflBxed  to  bills  of  exchange,  receipts,  lottery  tickets,  cards,  and  other 
instruments  of  writing  subject  under  the  stamp  act.  The  new  exchange 
duty  is  so  recently  established  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  the 
amount  which  will  be  derived  from  it,  but  it  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
notices  than  1,000,000  marks,  as  the  Hamburg  Exchange  is  one  of  the 
most  important  on  the  continent. 

TREASURY  FIGURES. 

Hie  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Hamburg  Treasury  are  pub- 
lished each  year  in  the  budget.  The  budget  consists  of  the  ordinarium 
and  the  extraordinarium,  and  the  sources  of  revenues  and  expenditures 
are  classed  accordingly.  Considering  firstly  the  ordinarium,  we  fiod 
from  the  recently  published  accounts  that  for  the  year  1885  the  reve- 
nues amounted  to  38,344,838.01  marks. 

The  ordinarium  is  divided  into  four  heads — 

(1)  State  property  and  its  royalties.  The  income  out  of  these 
amounted  to  10,445,394.79  marks,  and  is  derived  from  the  different 
buildings,  territories,  government  farms,  and  forests.  The  revenues  of 
the  royalties  are  from  the  slaughter-houses,  water  works,  gas  works, 
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railroads,  tramways,  wbarves,  lottlery,  pawn-8liops,  mint,  and  the  petro 
leiim  and  wood  harbors. 

(2)  The  revenue  obtained  from  these  soarces  amounts  to  22,441,952.85 
marks. 

Further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  part  of  the  ordinarium,  a«  it 
constitutes  the  most  important  source  of  the  Government's  income. 

(3)  The  taxes  arising  from  fees  paid  by  those  who  send  to  the  public 
schools  (Volkschulen),  and  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their 
children,  from  those  who  are  able  to  support  themselves  in  hospitals 
and  the  charitable  institutions,  and  from  the  receipts  of  the  peniten- 
tiaries. Those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  in  the 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  admitted  free,  as  also  those 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  tuition  in  the  public  schools  are  permitted  to 
send  their  children  to  school  at  public  expense.  These  taxes  amount 
to  5,290,150.30  marks,  but  the  revenue  from  this  source  is  irregular,  and 
is  often  less  than  the  expenditures  for  maintaining  the  institutions 
which  it  is  intended  to  support.  ^ 

(4)  Fines,  penalties,  and  such  other  occasional  revenues  as  may  arise, 
and  wl)^ch  amounted  to  167,385.07  marks. 

The  expenditures  for  the  ordinarium  in  the  year  1885  amounted  to 
36,183,873.45  marks. 

The  disbursements  were :  (a)  Salaries  of  the  senators,  syndics,  and 
secretaries. ,  (6)  The  interest  upon  the  public  debt  (173,000,000  marks). 
(c)  Keeping  of  the  public  buildings,  roads,  canals,  etc.,  in  order,  (d) 
Deepening  the  channel  of  the  river  Elbe,  {e)  Sustaining  the  public 
schools,  courts  of  justice,  the  police,  charitable  institutions,  hospitals, 
salaries  of  officials,  and  the  annual  contribution  of  5,000,000  marks  to 
the  imperial  treasury. 

There  is  an  excess  of  collection  over  expenditures  amounting  to 
2,160,964.45  marks.  This  excess  is  carried  to  an  account  entitled  '^Sur- 
plus of  former  years.''  From  this  account  the  Government  defrays  a 
part  of  the  expenditures  of  the"  Extraordinarium,"  such  as  the  erection 
of  new  public  buildings. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  new  state-house  (Rathhaus)  and  the 
new  hospital  are,  however,  not  paid  from  this  fund,  but  are  covered  by  a 
loan  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is  held  that  as  posterity  will  have  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  buildings  they  should  pay  for  them. 

The  revenues  of  the  "  Extraordinarium  "  are  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  public  grounds.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  state  the  receipts 
from  this  source  are  appropriated  to  the  extinguishing  of  the  public 
debt  and  consequently  do  not  go  into  the  general  fund. 

The  receipts  from  sewerage  (Sielabgabe)  is  a  separate  fund  and  ap- 
propriated only  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  sewerage. 

Another  separate  fund  of  the  "Extraordinarium"  is  the  account  of 
Zollanschluss  of  Hamburg  to  the  Zollverein.  The  city  of  Hamburg  has 
made  for  this  purpose  a  loan.  Only  after  all  the  works  connected  with 
the  Zollanschluss  are  finished,  and  which  are  now  under  construction, 
will  the  interest  of  this  loan  be  entered  in  the  "  Ordinarium."  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  Zollanschluss  as  at  present  estimated  will  be  112,- 
637,300  marks,  of  which  sum  the  Imperial  Government  will  pay  40,000,000 
marks. 

TAX  RECEIPTS. 

The  taxes,  imports,  and  duties  collected  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
burg are  as  follows : 

(1)  Ground  taxes. — The  amount  of  ground  tax  paid  in  the  year  1885 
was  7,528,482.64  marks.    The  assessment  is  one  half  of  1  percent  on  the    . 
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estimated  value  of  tlie  property.  On  small  buildings  and  lodging  the 
assessment  is  diminished  by  one-quarter.  The  estimated  value  of 
houses  let  for  lodgings  is  ascertained  by  converting  the  rent  into  an 
interest  upon  the  capital.  The  valuation  is  obtained  at  a  rate  of  4^ 
per  cent,  for  smaller  dwellings  and  at  6f  per  cent,  for  larger  ones.  The 
taxes  on  a  house  paying  1,0^  marks  rent  would  be  llff  per  cent  of  the 
rent.  The  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  property  is 
considered  a  heavy  incumbrance  on  property  In  Hamburg.  Hence 
higher  prices  are  demanded  and  the  cost  of  living  is  made  dearer. 
Should  there  be  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  ground  taxes  it  is  doub^ 
ful  whether  any  perceptible  change  would  be  made  in  prices. 

(2)  Income  tax. — The  income  tax  is  levied  upon  each  individual. 
Every  person  is  required  to  make  a  written  declaration  of  what  his 
income  amounts  to.  In  case  of  the  failure  to  render  this  declaration 
by  any  person  then  an  income  is  fixed  by  a  tax  assessor,  who  is  elected 
by  the  "Burgerschaft"  (legislature)  and  who  serves  without  compen- 
sation, the  position  being  esteemed  as  a  high  civic  honor.  On  incomes 
above  10,000  marks,  and  all  sums  above  that  amount,  the  tax  is  3^  per 
cent.  On  incomes  of  5,000  marks  the  taxes  are  91  marks;  2,000 marks 
16  marks;  1,500  marks,  11  marks,  and  on  1,000  marks  6  marks.* 

Incomes  less  than  500  marks  are  not  taxed. 

The  head  of  a  large  family  has  a  right  to  demand  a  reduction  of  ^lis 
taxes,  which  is  generally  liberally  granted.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hamburg,  within  the  Zollverein,  have  one-fifth  l^ss  of  income 
tax  to  pay  than  those  lying  out  of  the  Zollverein. 

(3)  The  stamp  offices  for  Hamburg  show  a  receipt  from  that  source 
of  1,268,000.02  marks.  The  stamp  taxes  are  slight,  and  are  not  consid- 
ered burthensome. 

THE  VICTUAL  TAX. 

(4)  A  very  important  item  in  the  taxation  of  Hamburg  is  the  excise 
tax  on  victuals.  In  the  yeax  1885  the  sum  realized  from  this  source 
amounted  to  2,259,177.03  marks.  This  tax  is  a  duty  demanded  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  upon  corn,  flour,  barley,  bread,  breadstuff's,  meats,  cat- 
tle of  every  description,  game,  beer,  wine,  liquors,  in  short  upon  every 
article  of  food.  A  part  of  the  excise  is  levied  directly  upon  the  article, 
but  the  greater  part  is  levied  as  brewery,  malt,  and  public-house  tax. 

The  country  and  the  suburbs  of  St.  PauPs  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 
It  is  also  not  burthensome,  as  small  quantities  (less  than  30  pounds) 
are  not  taxed.  Only  wholesale  imports  of  meats  and  other  consuma- 
bles into  the  city  are  taxed.  Notwithstanding  that  the  prices  of  eata- 
bles are  higher  in  Hamburg  than  in  the  suburbs,  the  difference  is  so 
slight  that  it  would  hardly  pay,  for  example,  to  purchase  small  quanti- 
ties in  St.  Paul's. 

(5)  The  declaration  tax  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Hamburg  custom  du- 
ties. It  amounted  in  the  year  1885  to  500,406.55  marks.  Formerly 
there  was  imposed  a  custom  tax  on  all  articles  imported  into  Hamburg 
of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  About  fifteen  years  ago  this  was  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  So  unimportant  is  this  tax  that  it  is  seldom 
levied  upon  articles  of  bulk,  a  great  part  of  which  are  not  able  to  pay 
even  this  small  impost  and  are  exempted,  such  as  bricks,  coals,  cement, 
and  all  building  materials.  This  tax  is  maintained  more  for  statistical 
purposes. 

(6)  The  tonnage  dues  paid  by  vessels  during  1885  amounted  to 
917,542.75  marks,  and  from  the  vast  amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at  the 
port  this  sum  would  indicate  that  the  tax  is  also  slight. 
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(7)  From  tolls  ou  turnpikes  and  bridges,  9,770.97  marks. 

(8)  The  inheritance  tax  amounted  to  1,008,908.^1  marks  in  the  year 
1885. 

INHERITANCB  TAX  AND  ITS  EXEMPTIONS. 

According  to  the  act  of  December  29, 1851,  the  tax  on  inheritances  is 
as  follows:  Two  and  one-half  per  c^nt.  for  relatives  of  the  second  and 
third  degree,  adopted  children  5  per  cent.,  relatives  of  fourth  degree 
7 J  per  cent.,  relatives  of  more  distant  degree  or  non-relatives  10  per 
cent. 

The  following  inheritances  are  exempt  from  such  taxation :  From 
parents  to  children,  from  husband  to  wife,  to  charitable  institutions, 
estates  of  less  than  4,500  marks,  legacies  of  360  marks  and  less  as  long 
as  one  person  is  hot  left  more  than  360  marks,  also  amount  left  to  (ex- 
ecutors as  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  4,500  marks. 

(9)  The  taxes  paid  upon  the  sale  of  landed  property,  buildings,  etc., 
which  amounted  to  1,139,963.78  marks  in  1885.  This  is  a  tax  paid  by 
the  vendor  and  vendee  of  landed  property  and  houses.  The  tax  is  2 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  1  i)er  cent,  of  which 
is  paid  by  the  vendor  and  1  per  cent,  by  the  vendee. 

(10)  Among  the  less  important  taxes  are  licenses  for  theaters,  danc- 
ing-halls, and  other  public  places  of  amusement,  which  in  1885  amounted 
to  59,399.83  marks. 

The  tax  upon  dogs  for  the  same  year  was  146,825  marks,  at  10  marks 
per  capita. 

There  is  also  a  brand  tax,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  413,116.07  marks. 
This  is  a  tax  for  Government  stamp  upon  all  measures,  whether  dry  or 
liquid. 

A  COMMUNITY  THAT  ENDURES  AN    INCBEASB  IN  TAXES  VTITHOUT  A 

MURMUR. 

The  population  of  Hamburg  bears  this  burden  of  taxes  without  diffi- 
culty or  complaint.  As  evidence,  some  three  years  ago  the  income  tax 
was  increased  from  3  to  3^  per  cent.  The  bill  passed  without  much  op- 
position, and  excited  no  public  interest. 

The  working  people  pay  apparently  but  a  small  direct  tax,  and  as 
wages  are  higher  in  Hamburg  than  in  other  provinces  they  are  able  to 
pay  their  contributions  to  the  Government  without  great  inconvenience. 

HIGH  RENTALS  THE  RESULT  OF  GROUND  TAX. 

The  burden  of  taxation  in  Hamburg  is  to  be  found  in  the  ground  tax. 
On  account  of  this  tax  house  rent  is  high,  in  fact  higher  by  10  per  cent, 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Germany.  The  consequence  is  that  every 
artisan  and  tradesman  demands  a  higher  price  for  his  articles  and  prod- 
uce. 

Although  Hamburg  is  a  free  port  and  exempt  from  direct  taxes  to 
the  imperial  treasury,  still  th,e  standard  of  expenditures  is  higher  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  dearer  than  in  Berlin,  and  far  exceeds  the  prices 
paid  for  the  same  conditions  in  south  German  cities.  Whether  the 
Zollauschluss  will  change  this  condition  is  a  question  which  the  future 
alone  can  decide. 

Under  the  methods  of  taxation  the  wealthy  pay  the  bulk  of  direct 
taxes,  but  here  as  elsewhere  this  burden  is  shifted  through  trade  and 
interchange  until  it  eventually  reaches  the  shoulders  of  the  poor. 
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'     The  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  each  individual  is  as  follows : 

Marks. 

Excise 4.25 

Direct  goyerDment 31.28 

Indirect  goveriiment «.59 

44.12 

Comparing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  per  capita  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg  with  those  of  other  German  cities  we  find  the  following  re- 
sults : 


Receipts. 

Expendi- 

Citiea. 

Income  tax 
per  capita. 

Government 
and  local. 

tures  per 
capita. 

Hftmborff 

Mark». 
35.40 
50.68 
3&67 
50.22 
60.14 
2&28 

Mark». 
35.53 
37.36 
2«.60 
39.61 
54.31 
23.62 

Maria. 
64.39 

Berlin 

6a  71 

Breslaa 

40.  tt 

Cologne • 

50.22 

FrMikfort-on-the-Main 

106L34 

Altona 

40.81 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  per  capita  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  same  towns : 


Cities. 


PaWic 
schools. 


Hamburg 

Berlin 

Brealan 

Cologne 

Frankfbrt-on-the-Main , 
Altona 


The  towns  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  pay  two-thirds  of  these 
expenditures,  and  the  Imperial  Government  pays  the  other  one-third. 

In  Hamburg,  the  state  and  city  treasury  being  identical,  the  whole 
amount  is  paid  by  the  same. 

A  CHEAP  PBOOESS  OP  COLLECTING. 


The  expense  of  collecting  taxes  in  Hamburg  is  light  For  the  collec- 
tion of  the  ground  and  income  taxes  few  officers-  are  required,  as  the 
citizens  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work  themselves.  Printed  blanks 
are  sent  to  each  tax-payer,  with  a  notice  that  taxes  are  due  and  must  be 
paid  at  a  particular  time  at  the  respective  offices.  They  are  required 
to  appear  in  person  at  the  offices  and  render  their  assessments  and  pay 
the  taxes.  Noncompliance  with  the  order  is  followed  by  a  seizure  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  property  to  cover  fines,  taxes,  and  cost  of  col- 
lection. It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct  statement  of  the  cost  of 
collecting  taxes  in  so  small  a  community  as  Hamburg,  as  the  different 
methods  are  not  kept  separate,  and  the  officers  employed  in  collecting 
taxes  are  also  required  to  perform  other  official  duties ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  admitted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  is  the  collection  of 
indirect  taxes. .  The  excise  taxes  are  also  collected  at  a  very  small  cost, 
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and  will  very  likely  be  abolished  on  the  entrance  of  Hamborg  into  the 
^*  Zollverein.'^ 

How  far  the  city  will  be  benefited  by  entering  the  customs-union  is 
a  question  which  the  future  must  answer. 

Party  spirit  and  party  opinions  are  so  much  divided  on  that  point 
that  it  would  be  quite  venturesome  to  hazard  an  opinion. 

The  principal  argument  used  in  defense  of  the  act  is  that  the  "Aver- 
sum'^  now  paid  by  Hamburg  will  be  abolished,  but  it  will  be  imposed 
upon  each  individual  in  the  form  of  an  indirect  tax  instead  of  a  direct 
tax,  as  now  paid  by  the  government  of  Hamburg. 

As  the  indirect  tax  will  be  levied  principally  upon  articles  of  food 
and  staple  commodities  which  are  used  by  the  poor  more  largely  than 
by  the  wealthy,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  now  cov- 
ered by  the  "Aversum"  will  fall  upon  the  poor. 

Hamburg's  state-household  account  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 

RECEIPTS. 


Income. 


Qovemment  property,  domains 
and  regalia. 

Groand-rento  and  rents , 

Bents  of  buildings  and  yards... 

Rents  for  farms 

Forest,  hunting;,  etc 

Slanghter-honse 

Cattle  market  and  cattle  yards. 

Locks  and  canals 

Petroleum-harbor , 

Water-works 

6as>works 

ZoUverein  store-bouses 

Ldbeck,  Hamburg  and  Bucben 

B.  R 

Railroads 

Tramways 

Wharfs 

City  theater 

Lombard  (pawn-shops) 

Lottery 

Mint 

Recognitions 

Wood-harbor  rent 

State's  deposit  accoont 


Duties  and  tajc€$. 

Ground  taxes 

Income  taxes 

Stamp  duty^ 

Duty  on  victuals 

Declaration  duty 

Tonnage  dues 

Turnpikes,  and  duty  on  trees 

Heritage  duty , 

liteal  estate  duty 

Duty  on  public  amusements  . 

Dog  tax 

Fire  insurance 


Fees,  and  various  other  sources 
<^f  income. 

OflSce  of  senate  and  archives 

Finance  bureau -  - . 

Duty  bureau  


Marks. 
298,324.83 
822, 297.  U 
116, 585.  03 
27,  502. 66 
54,992.53 
122,2^1.18 
45,  394. 35 
49.811.66 
1,723,368.4a 
3, 227, 582. 29 
59,772.00 


Income, 
1885-'86. 


37, 

96, 

279, 

1,323, 

6, 

109. 

1, 870, 

35, 

90, 

13, 

31, 


750.00 
484.47 
595.96 
851.80 
000.00 
044.02 
000.00 
744.14 
605.51 
098.00 
102.19 


,  528, 800. 14 
,158,148.73 
,  268, 000. 02 
,  259, 177. 03 
500,406.55 
917,542.75 
9, 770. 77 
,008,908.41 
,139,963.78 
59, 399. 83 
146,825.00 
421, 895. 60 


7,055.25 

109, 944. 44 

4,424.00 


Marks. 

74.00 

3,358.74 

3,838.55 


Esti- 
mate  of 
arrears. 


Total  ac- 
count includ- 
ing estimate 

of  arrears. 


892.94 
52.67 


31.80 


42.50 
31,861.27 


220.47 


Marks. 

298. 398. 83 

825, 655. 88 

120, 423. 58 

27,502.66 

54.992.53 

122, 241. 18 

45,394.35 

49, 811.  66 

1,724,261.37 

3,227,634.86 

59,722.00 

37, 750. 00 

96,434.47 

279.595.96 

1, 323, 854. 80 

6,000.00 

109, 044. 02 

1,870,000.00 

35, 744. 14 

90, 637. 31 

13, 098. 00 

31, 102. 19 


10,445,349.79 


7,528,842.64 

7, 190, 000. 00 

1,  268, 000.  02 

2, 259, 177. 03 

500,406.55 

917,542.75 

9, 770. 77 

1, 008. 908. 41 

1,139,963.78 

59,399.83 

146, 825. 00 

422,116.07 


22,441,952. 85 


7, 055. 25 

109, 941. 44 

4,424.00 


Budget. 


Marks. 

294,700 

760, 700 

129,700 

26,600 

57,600 

146,600 

43,000 

51,000 

.721,000 

3,218,000 

54,700 

32,625 

95,800 

242,400 

1, 321, 800 

6,000 

110,000 

1, 870, 000 

34,000 

84,000 

11,400 

35,300 


10,357,525 


7,400,000 

7,200,000 

1,207,000 

2, 170,  000 

541,000 

874,000 

10,700 

700,800 

1,200,000 

59,900 

120,000 

402,000 


21,885,400 


6,000 

93,000 

1,800 


Surplus  of 
income. 


Marks. 
3,698.83 
55,955.88 


2,394.35 


3,261.37 
8,731,86 
6.072.00 

1,125.00 

634.47 

37, 195. 96 

2,554,80 


1, 744. 14 
6,037.31 
1»698.00 


128,842.64 


61,000.02 
89, 177. 03 


43. 542. 75 
368,"i08.*ii' 


26,825.00 
11, 116L  07 


1,055.25 
10,941.44 
-J,  624. 00 


Kancool 
income. 


Marks. 


9. 276. 42 


2,607.47 
24.358.82 


1,788.34 


055.98 


4,197.81 


10,000.00 


40,593.45 


60.036.22 
600.17 
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Mamburg^a  atate^iousehold  account  for  the  year  ending  December  31;  1885 — Continned. 

BECEIPTS-Continaed. 


Inoome. 


Fees,  and  various  other  toureea 
of  inoomtf— oontiiiued. 

Commerce  and  shipping  bareau. 

Board  of  trade 

Bailding  board 

Military  board 

Board  of  public  schoola 

Courts  of  law 

Mortgage  bureau 

Heritage  bureau 

Police 

Building  and  ooDstmcting  bureau 

Statistical  bureau 

Emigration  bureau 

Prisons.' 

Board  of  health 

Gynfficologioal  institution 

Fire  department 

Cnurch  yard 

Public  hospital 

Seaman's  hospital 

Lunatic  asylum 

Orphan  asylum 

Poor-house 

Poor-house  in  St  Paul 

Administration  of— 

Geestlande 

Mar8uhlande 

Ritzebiittei 

Bergedorf 


Extraordinary  tource*  of  income. 

Government  share  in  flnee 

Accidental  incomes 

Shares  drawn  from  the  Zollver- 
eln's  deposit 

Total 38,300,009.06 


Income, 
1886-'86. 


Markt. 

391,426.89 

210.00 

256,080.74 

208.00 

902, 936. 77 

756, 566. 50 

183,051.90 

38, 123. 08 

93,980.93 

41, 046. 23 

7,744.40 

21,274.60 

669, 972. 47 

3, 167. 25 

6,232.30 

1, 292. 00 

157,234.00 

706,  324. 06 

34,908.70 

581,906.15 

123, 245. 10 

15,600.15 

10,542.64 

11,564.80 

3, 391. 42 

1, 888. 30 

934.09 


123, 101. 89 
24,783.18 

19,500.00 


4. 249.  £6 


Est! 
mate  of 
arrears. 


Markt. 


216.25 


Total  ac 
count  includ- 
ing estimate 

of  arrears. 


Markt. 

391,426.89 

210. 00 

260, 330. 60 

208.00 

902. 935. 77 

756,  566,  59 

183, 051. 90 

38, 123. 08 

93, 980. 93 

41,262.48 

7,  744. 40 

21,  274. 50 

669,972.47 

3,167.25 

6,232.30 

1, 292. 00 

406,324.00 

600,  .24.05 

34,908.70 

581,906.15 

123, 245. 10 

156,001.15 

10, 542. 64 


Budget 


Marks. 

422,100 

150 

265,400 

2U0 

872,900 

843,500 

152, 100 

41,900 

91,500 

33,000 

6,900 

30,000 

701,960 

1,650 

10,243 

1,292 

112,000 

660,945 

83,224 

588,400 

178,008 

159,400 

8,660 


11,564.30  13.600 

3,  391, 42  .  3, 900 

1,888.30  ,  2,300 

934.09  I  1,100 


5,290,160.30    5,277,104 


128, 101. 89 
24, 783. 18 

19, 500. 00 


167,885.07 


44,828.95  38,344,838. 01 


38,344.838. 01 


90,000 
24,000 


114.000 


37,634,049 


Surplus  of 
income. 


Markt. 
60.00 


aoo 

30, 035. 77 


30,951.90 


2,480,98 

8,262.48 

844.40 


1,517.25 


45,234.56 

45, 379. 05 

1.684.70 


5, 245. 10 
"i*882.'6i 


33, 101. 80 
783.18 

19,600.00 


Manooof 
income. 


Markt. 
30, 673.  U 


5.069.40 


77.833.41 
'3,*m«2 


8,725.50 
31.987.53 


4,  OIC  70 


6,403.85 
3,"  388.85 


2,035.70 
508.58 
411.70 
165.  if  i 


1,041,214.08  830,425.07 


EXPENDITURES. 


DisbnrsemeBta. 

Expendi- 
tures. 1885- 
'86. 

Estimate 

of 
arrears. 

Total  ac 
count  includ- 
ing estimate 
of  arrears. 

Budget  and 
supplement- 
aiy  grants. 

Sur- 
plus ex- 
pense. 

Less  ex- 
pense. 

Senate  and  bUrgerteha/t. 

Senate: 

Salary  of  senators,  secreta- 
ries, and  syndics 

Markt. 

444.347.83 
06,380.02 
15,525.87 
19, 450. 24 

30, 739. 01 

4,581.25 

Markt. 

Marks. 

447,347.83 
96. 380. 03 
15, 526. 87 
19,450.24 

30,739,01 

4,581.25 

Marks. 

465,834.78 
97,600.00 
20,100.00 
19,613.00 

30,747.95 

5,000.00 

Markt. 

'.ly.'.'.y. 


Markt. 
21,486.05 

Protocol  and  chancery  .... 
Archive 

1.219.96 

4,584.13 

Attendants , 

462.76 

Bnrgerschaft : 

Expenses  for  same 

803.00 

Central  commission  for 
election 

418.75 

611.024.22 

639,205.72 
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Hamhurg'a  state-household  acc4)UHt  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1885— Continued. 
£XP£NDITnRES-Ck>ntiimed. 


DisbHrsementB.. 


Adminittrationt. 

1.— FINAKCES. 

OoTeroinent  debt 

Administration  of  domains  . . . . 

Lombard 

Ligbtin  j;  of  streets,  etc 

General  administration 

Tax  and  duty  bureau 

Department  for  indirect  taxes 


U.— COMHERCB  AND  TRADB. 

Department    for    commission 

and  shipping 

Board  of  trade , 

Mint 

Chamber  of  commerce 

Trade  court 

Board  of  marine 


III.— BUILDDTG. 

Department  for  en^neering... 

Department  for  river  and  har- 
bor construction 

Department  of  public  wator 
works , 


rV.— MILITABT. 


Military  commission 

Commission  of  reinforcement. 


v.— PUBLIC  IHSTRUCnON— 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Expendi- 
tures, 1885- 
'86. 


Marks. 
6,181,481.43 
700.886.46 
79, 749. 85 
652, 182. 02 
208, 692. 65 
268,687.44 
565,293.81 


611,672.43 
60, 000. 00 
62,989.24 
12,433.86 
16, 653. 29 
22,  316. 52 


Estimate 

of 
arrears. 


Total  ac- 
count includ- 
ing estimate 
of  arrears. 


Marks, 

'"ii.oo 


3,206,037.25   69,876.68 

1,488,195.17  121,644.70 

768,787.87        156.00 


Marks. 
6,181.481.43 
700,948.46 
70, 749. 85 
652, 182. 02 
208,692.65 
268,687.44 
665, 293. 81 


8,648,035. 30 


611,672.43 
50,000.00 
62,989.24 
12,433.85 
16, 653. 20 
22, 816. 52 


Budget  and 
supplement- 
ary gnuits. 


Sur- 
plus ex- 
pense. 


Marks. 
6.618,500.00 
765. 800. 00 
77, 200. 00 
678, 500. 00 
213.150.00 
287.453.00 
586,232.61 


9,216,835.51 


670, 662. 10 
50,000.00 
64,500.00 
16.300.00 
18,500.00 
28,500.00 


776,065.33       847,462.10 


48,674.80 


School  board 77,762.60 

Section  for  scientific  instruction  239, 792. 00 

SUte  schools 589,575.44 

Public  schools 2,385,1.31.72 

Country  schools 123,893.81 

Trade  schools : 125.393.37 

Commission  for  museum 20, 663. 67 


VI.— COURTB  OF  liAW. 

Administration  of  courts... 

Hanseatic  court 

County  court 

Offloial  court  of  Hamburg... 
Official  court  of  Ritzebut  tel  . . . 
Official  court  of  Bergedorf . . 

Attorney-general 

Executors 

Mortgage  bureau 

Inheritance  bureau 


VU.— POUCB,  ETC. 

Police  administration  — 
Building  administration 

Statistical  bureau    

Emigration  commission . 


152, 036. 53 
111,  910. 38 
651, 437. 27 
474, 092. 38 
20,337.66 
22,036.41 
131,992.37 
148,071.08 
108,  977. 38 
41, 403. 58 


3,265,912. 93  '  3,414,982. 64 

1,506,830.87  11,687,267.46 

768,943.87  I  873,396.00 


194.94 
2,850.00 

'25,'923"40 


5,541,696. 67  j  5.975,636. 10 


43,674.80 


43,674.80 


500.00 
43,780.00 


44. 28a  00 


77, 762. 60 
239,987.84 
692,425.44 
2.385.131.72 
149.817.21 
126. 393. 37 

20,663.87 


3,591,181.65 


162,036.53 
111,  910. 38 
651,437.27 
474. 092. 38 
20,337.65 
22, 036. 41 

131. 992. 37 
148,071.08 

108. 977. 38 
41,403.58 


I  1,762,295. 03 


84, 170. 00 
243,620.00 
605,753.33 
2,504,170.00 
157,483.96 
129,360.00 

21,510.00 


3,746,057.29 


162. 

135. 

658. 

472, 
20, 
23. 

135, 

160. 

110, 
42, 


046.45 
502.50 
595.09 
384.01 
700.00 
200.00 
286.25 
092.00 
907.33 
610.00 


Marks. 


1,708.37 


1,820,323. 13  I 


2,379,076. 12    I  2,379,076. 12 

89,166.31    1       80,160.31 

93,558.75    93,5.58.75 

16,380.67  1 1      16,380.67 


2,428,406. 10 
92,797.20 
94, 098. 75 
18, 512. 00 


Less  ex- 
pense. 


Marks. 
437.018.57 
64,851.94 

6,450.15 
26,317.98 

4,467.01 
18,765,66 
20,938.70 


68,989.67 


1, 610. 76 

28, 661. 15 

1,846.71 

6,183.48 


149,069.71 
180.417.59 
104,452.13 


600.00 
106.20 


6.407.80 
3,632.16 
13,327.80 
119, 038. 28 
7,666,76 
3,956.63 
846.13 


10, 
22, 

7, 


009.92 
592.12 
157.82 


362.25 
163.50 
203.88 
020.92 
929.95 
206.42 


uigiiizea  oy 


49.329.98 

3,630.89 

540.00 

2,131.83 


498  EEPOBTS   ON   TAXATION. 

Hamburg's  state- household  account  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885— Continued. 
EXPENDITUBiES-Continued. 


Disborsements. 


VII.— rOLicB,  ETC.— continued. 

Prison  deputation. 

Directory  of  priBon 

Central  prison 

City  inflrmary  and  prison 

Inveatigatiug  prison 

Poor  and  work  house 

Reformatory 

Medical  board 

Gynecological  Institution.  ... 

Fire  dqpartmeut ..'.... 

Insurance  of  infirm,  etc 

Funeral  deputation 

Church  yard 


VIII.— PUBLIC  AID  AND  SUPPORT. 

General  infirmary 

Seaman's  hospital , 

Lunatic  asylum , 

Orphan  asylum 

Poor-house , 

Department  for  benevolent  in* 

struction , 

Poor-house,  St  Paul's , 


IX.  — FORBIGN  APPAIB8. 

Diplomatic  ezi>en8e8 


X.— COUKTT  ADMIN'ISTBATION. 

Joint  administration  of  the 

four  Landherrschaften 

Landherrschaft  Geestlaude  . . 
Landherrschaft  Marschlande.. 
Landherrscahft  Ritzebiittol .... 
Landherrschaft  Bergedorf.. 


XI.— EXTBAOKDIXAKY  EXPEM8E8. 

Pension  indemnities,  etc 

Temporary  aid 

Unforos4>en  expenses 


XII.— RTAT  OF  IMPERIAL  GOV- 
EaNM£^-T. 

Aversnm  and  matricnlar  pay- 
ments  


Balance  carried  over  from  the 
surplus  of  former  years 


Total. 


Expendl-    '  Estimate  I    ^J^iXd  ^^°^?«*  »o^      Sur- 
tures,^1885.         of       liSpS'm^^" p/^^^  ^ 

ofamjars.     arysranta.    peuse. 


'88. 


Marks. 

9. 055. 05 

466.  922. 17 

255,878.46 

117, 003. 40 

687, 97a  32 

45, 019. 64 

93,228.45 

23,491.81 

498, 257. 93 

59, 099. 14 

2.098.25 

92,21&34 


1,121,024. 90 

57,243.08 

647,138.59 

244, 177. 98 

1,687,987. 44 

4, 56a  69 
329,699.09 


48,780.67 


47, 595. 47 
480,  577, 10 
150,  58a  53 
97, 141. 20 
96,606.50 


116. 490. 02 
80,993.92 
268,  383.  03 


4,924,340. 88 


36,073,017.13 


Marks. 


150.00 


110,858.32 


Marks. 

9.055.05 

466. 922. 17 

255,  87a  46 

117,003.40 

687, 97a  32 

45, 019. 84 

93, 22a  45 

23, 491. 81 

498, 267. 93 

59, 099. 14 

2, 098. 26 

92, 2ia  34 


4,928,432.81 


1,121,024.90 

67, 243. 08 

647,138.59 

244,177.98 

1,587,987. 44 

4,588.69 
329,699.69 


Marks. 

10,140.00 
500, 000. 00 
308, 594. 00 
152, 100. 00 
825,  328. 00 

80,500.00 

06. 620. 00 

25. 900. 00 
622,813.60 

59, 100. 00 
2, 240. 00 

93,950.00 


Marks. 


5,300,097.65 


1,110,950.00 
50,700.00 
685, 740. 00 
281,400.00 

1,649,900. 00 

5,600.00 
332,435.75 


3,991,840.28    4,186,675.75 


48, 780. 87 


48,780.87 


47,595.47 

480, 577. 10 

150.588.63 

97, 291. 20 

98,808.68 


852, 86a  88 


68,000.00 


58,000.00 


48,230.00 
485,254.53 
188, 100. 00 
102, 985. 05 
109, 512. 82 


892,082.40 


118. 490. 02 
80.993.92 

288. 383. 03 


483,888.97 


4,924,340.88    5.000,000.00 


119, 753. 00 
87,486.32 
290,818.85 


497,865.97 


4, 924. 340.  86     5, 000. 000. 00 


36.183,873.45  38,221,512.12 
2.180,984.58 


.  138,344.838.01 


l,70a37 


Less  ex- 
peme. 


Marks. 

1,084.95 

42.077.83 

62, 715. 54 

36.096.60 

137,  347. 68 

15,480.36 

3,  SOL  55 

2,  408. 19 

24,555.67 

.86 

141. 75 

1,73L66 


60,925.10 
2,468.92 
38,601.41 
17,282,02 
61,912.66 

931.40 
2,786106 


7,239.33 


854.53 
4.677,43 

15,611.47 
6,693.86 

12,908.26 


3.262.98 

6.492.40 

24,233.63 


76.S5ai4 


2,030.347.04 


Wm.  W.  Lang, 
Consuly  Hamburg. 
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TAXATIOH  IN  MATEHCE. 


REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH, 


The  income  and  expense  account  of  the  city  of  Mayence  for  the  fiscal 
year  1885-'86  (April  1,  1885,  to  April  1, 1886)  was  as  follows,  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  known  as  the  administrative  account,  and  the  other 
as  the  property  account,  namely  : 

Income  and  expense  account  for  the  fiscal  year  1885-'86. 


Items. 


AdminUtrative  account. 


Brought  forward  from  former  years 

BailolDf^s 

Orounds 

Fairs  and  markets 

Gas-works 

Measoring  and  weighing  offices 

City  store-hoQse 

Cattle-yard  and  slaughter-houses 

Harbor 

General  administration 

Police 

Grants  and  bequests 

C are  of  poor  and  sick 

Cemetery 

Church 

Schools 

Library 

Public  art  collections 

City  theaier 

Orchestra  funds 

Town-hall 

Keeping  up  of  streets 

Keeping  up  river-bank 

Promenades 

Street  cleaning 

street  lighting 

Water  supply 

Care  of  mains 

Fire  department 

Provincial  and  county  institutes - 

Extension  of  city 

Paid  on  city  debt 

Interest 

To  balance  administrative  and  property  ac- 
counts  

Octroi 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Property  account. 


Bronsht  forward  from  former  years 

Purchase  and  sale  of  ground 

Construction  of  buildings 

Providing  old  town  with  mains 

Construction  of  street  and  mains  in  new 
town 

Water- works 

Extension  of  river-bank 

River  Improvements 

Harbor  work 

Work  on  river-bank 

Construction  of  »new  bridge  over  Rhine 

On  new  sttet^ts  in  old  town , 

Balancing  administrative  and  property  ac- 
counts   


Receipts. 


Expenditures. 


Marks. 


37,203.77 

28,579.51 

23, 934. 57 

49,  IW.  17 

264,6J4.23 

9,368.53 

10.  770. 84 

17,  553. 50 

48,542.59 

4,  123. 33 

11, 784. 02 

6,  821. 27 

66.43 

15, 132. 62 

21, 354.  56 

47,  714. 65 

1,371.43 

1, 053. 12 

1,  561:  55 


24,772.48 

27, 449. 58 

13.39 

2,300.00 

48,236.64 


10,355.64 

508.74 
964.20 


19,117,09 

195, 247. 12 

620, 847. 58 

1,058,177.85 

1, 729. 91 


Dollars. 


$8,928.00 

0,858.00 

5,744.00  I 

11, 799. 90 

63,  509. 00 

2, 248. 00 

2,  ."ise.  00 

4.212.00 

11,6.t0.00 

989.00 

2, 828.  00 

1, 637. 00 

10.00 

3,631.00 

5,124.00 

11,451.00 

329.00 

252.00 

374.00 


5. 945. 00 

6,587.00 

3.00 

5.«;2.00 

11,576.00 


2,485.00 
121.00 
231.00 


4,588.00 

46.t?59.00  , 
125,00.3.00 
253,962.00  ' 
414.00 


25, 337. 18 

495.90 

1,445.30 

39.25 

2,887.49 

5, 633. 57 

8,801.76 

53,984.04 

175,  052. 83 

131. 105. 19 

24,253.28 

106, 692. 09 

9,888.49 

21,146.35 

231,585.45 

19,551.43 

12,461.82 

51,993.07 

15, 004.  73 

7,  626. 36 

231,854.56 

8, 015. 24 

25,800.80 

184, 360. 81 

62, 289. 24 

13,832.65 

6, 422. 46 

27,228.51 

60,  879. 08 

204,249.60  i 

26.564.58  i 

295,361.93  I 

204,468.70  I 

132.  555. 34  ' 

48.794.30  , 

4.417.35 


$6,080.00 

iiaoo 

846.00 

14.00 

692.00 

1,361.00 

1,212.00 

12.956.00 

42,012.00 

31,465.00 

5,820.00 

25,606.00 

2, 373. 00 

5,795.00 

55,680.00 

4, 691. 00 

2,990.00 

12, 478. 00 

3,600.00 

1,830.00 

55,644.00 

1,923.00 

6, 192. 00 

44, 246. 00 

14, 949. 00 

8, 819. 00 

1,301.00 

6,534.00 

16,770.00 

49,019.00 

6,375.00 

70,886.00 

49,082.00 

31,813.00 

11,710.00 

1,060.00 


2, 610. 453. 91         002,  508. 00  I  2, 453, 147. 43 


12,453,147.43  J 


588,755.00 


I 


465.93 
4,838.84 
7, 976. 87 


12.  800.  00 
14, 139. 98 


111.00  ! 
1.161.00  I 
1,914.00  ' 


3,072.00  ' 
3.393.00 


23,  500. 00 


5. 640.  00  I 


138~No,  99- 


-16 


208.18  I 
204,468.70  | 


40.  OU 


31.22 
243, 905. 33 
320, 789. 96 
147, 352.  81 

157, 381. 68 
97.  911. 10  ; 
230,893.94  I 
383,418.28  I 
332,562.07  I 
33.  956. 56  i 
37,445.98  ' 
34, 518. 26  I 


49.072.00         19.1,247.12  1 


7,000.00 
58,537.00 
76,989.00 
35,364.00 

37.771.00 
23,498.00 
55, 414.  00 
92. 020. 00 
79, 814. 00 
8, 140. 00 
8. 986. 00 
13, 084. 00 

46,829.00 
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Income  and  expeMe  account  for  the  fiscal  year  1885-'86— Continued. 


Beoeipts. 

Expenditnres. 

Items. 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

Marks. 

DoUaiB. 

Property  account ^ConHantd, 

Mnnicipal  fands. ..........>..•->.•..• 

3,505,253.02 
7,445.07 

841,260.00 
1,788.00 

780, 656. 18 
7,816.42 

187, 357. 00 

Mi*<J©llftDftOn8  ............................... 

1,875.00 

Total 

3,781.006.59 

907,463.00 

3,023,886.91 

726,732.00 

Becapitulation' 

Administrative  acconiit 

2,510,453.91 
3. 781, 096. 59 

2.453.147.43 
3, 023, 886. 91 

Property  accoont 

Gnmd  total 

6, 291, 550. 60 

1,509,722.00 

5, 477. 034. 34 

1.814,488.00 

The  debt  of  the  city  is  put  at  9,829,362  marks  ($2,359,046)  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  against  7,052,955  marks  ($1,692,709)  at  the  expiratioD  of 
1884-'85,  audits  property  or  assets  at  15,527,702  marks  ($3,726,648) 
^gaiust  12,984,158  marks  ($3,116,177),  for  1884-'85. 

The  space  in  the  city  of  Mayence  serving  for  streets, ways,  and  squares, 
exclusive  of  the  country  roads,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  616,461 
square  meters,  divided  up  as  follows: 

Square  meters. 

Paved  area 282.028 

Roadway 185,873 

Graveled  plats 115,832 

Asphalt  sidewalks 32,728 

Total 616,561 

Upon  which  during  the  year  111,566  marks  ($26,775)  were  spent  in 
keeping  them  up. 

The  total  length  of  the  water  mains  of  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  30,345  meters,  of  which  7,382  were  added  during  the  year, 
possessing  a  capjtcity  of  492,867  cubic  meters,  with  an  ability  to  supply 
2,025  buildings  with  water,  but  in  reality  only  957  buildings  were  pro- 
vided with  water.  The  average  daily  consumption  of  water  during  the 
year  amounted  to  945  cubjc  meters. 

Of  sewer  pipage  there  were  5,095  running  meters  with  connections, 
requiring  an  outlay  during  the  year  of  3,930  marks  ($943). 

There  were  3,423,070  centners  of  merchandise  unloaded  from  vessels 
in  the  harbor  of  Mayence  during  1885-'86,  against  3,497,087  centners 
in  1884-'85,  and  514,046  centners  taken  on  board,  against  578,104  in 
1884'-'85. 

The  receipts  from  octroi  duties  amounted  to  518,667  marks  ($124,480) 
against  524,624  marks  ($125,909)  in  1885-'86,  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing  sources : 


Source  of  duty. 


BeverafC^t 

Slaaghter-bouHO  animalA  and  lleah . 
Dried  vegetablea,  floar  aud  bread . 

Fuel....:. 

Fodder 

Miscellaneoua 

Army  preserving  factory 


Marks.       Dollan. 


204,320.42 

103,260.28 

38,800.06 

87.184.40 

10,711.40 

4, 004. 13 

3,466.05 


39,187 
9,312 

20,934 

4.010 

1,17» 

831 


Total 518,666.70!      124,480 
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From  this  amount  52,732.30  marks  ($12,655),  should  be  subtracted  as 
refunded  duties  on  beer  and  military  supplies. 

To  collect  the  octroi  duties  cost  76,232  marks  ($18,29  5),  or  16.4  per 
cent,  of  the  net  receipts. 

The  octroi  tariff  is  in  substance  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Marks. 


Dollars. 


"Wine  and  cider  in  casks per  hectoliter* . . 

Unpressed  grapes  for  wine do 

Wine  and  older  in  bottles  or  lugs : 

When  lew  than  200  liters  I  in  qaantity per  liter. . 

In  laricer  quantities,  every  farther  liter 

Brandy  broaght  into  the  town per  hectoliter. . 

Brandy  manofactured  within  the  city  or  its  territory: 

When  made  oat  of  grain  or  other  mealy  stoff,  ror  each  200  liters  (210 
quarts)  of 

When  made  of  other  than  mealy  stuffs,  on  each  200  liters  of  material . 

Brandy  and  liquors  in  bottles  or  Jugs per  liter.. 

Bf«r  brought  int4>  the  town per  hectoliter.. 

Beer  made  in  the  town : 

On  grain  used per  50  kHograms  ; . . 

On  rice  used do 

On  green  starch do 

On  starch  and  starch  flour do 

On  sugar  of  all  kinds do 

On  sirup  of  all  kinds do 

On  all  other  malt  surrogates do 

Vinegar per  hectoliter.. 

Bulls,  oxen,  and  bullocks per  head.. 

Cows  and  neat  cattle do. 


Swine  . 


.do. 


Calves * do. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  lambs do. 

Sucking  pigs  and  breeding  swine,  hares,  and  geese do. 

Deer  and  wild  swine do 

Fresh  meat  of  cattle  and  game per)  kilogram. 

Sausage  of  all  kinds,  and  meats  salted,  smoked,  or  preserved do 

Pease,  beans,  and  the  like per  50  kilograms. 

Flour do 


Bread per  5  kilograms. 

Fire-  wood  of  all  kinds per  50  k  ilograms . 

Charcoal •. do 

Coal do 

Coke do 

Hay  and  dried  clover do 

Straw do 

Oats  and  vetches do 

Groataand  bran do 


.55 
*  .45 

2.00 
1.00 
2.15 


.25to   .30 

.20  to  .40 

.20 

.66 

1.15 
1.45 
1.15 
1.70 
2.85 
2.80 
1.70 
1.20 
11.  UO 
7.00 
1.75 
.75 
.50 
.20 
1.00  to  2. 00 
.03 
.06 
.80 
.25 
.03 
.07 
.36 
.06 
.09 
.12 
.05 
.24 
.09 


$0.13 
.10 


.47 
.23 
.51 


.06to  .07 
.06to  .091 
.05 
.15i 

.67 
.34 
•27 
.40 
.67 
.54 
.40 
.28 
2.61 
1.66 
.41 
.16 
.11 
.05 
.23to  .47 

..if 

.07 
.05 

.4 

.08^ 

.Oil 

.02 

.03 

.01 

.06 

.02 


*  46|  gallons. 


t  26.418  gulloiis. 


;  110  pounds  avoirdupois. 


The  people  of  Mayence  pay  to  the  city  and  state  four  kinds  of  direct 
taxes :  business  tax,  real-estate  tax,  capital  tax,  and  income  tax. 

The  industrial  tax  is  paid  according  to  a  classification  governed  by 
the  size  and  character  of  the  business  engaged  in.  The  rate  is  25^,^ 
pfennigs  (6  cents)  to  the  city  on  each  mark  of  assessed  basis  for  taxa- 
tion, and  17  pfennigs  (4  cents)  to  the  state,  making  42^^  pfennigs  in  all 
on  each  mark.  There  were  in  1885-'86  some  4,256  persons  who  paid 
this  tax.  The  basis  for  imposing  the  tax  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  tax-payers  into  eight  groups  or  classes,  according  to  size 
and  kind  of  business.  Thus  500  marks  ($119)  is  fixed  as  the  highest 
amount  and  10  marks  ($2.38)  the  smallest  upon  which  the  tax  shall  be 
imposed,  and  in  addition  a  certain  sum  exacted  on  the  rent  paid  and  for 
each  person  employed  in  the  business;  thus  a  manufacturer  of  snuff 
with  more  than  20  assistants  is  placed  in  the  first  class,  and  in  addition 
to  the  tax  on  500  marks  pays  45  marks  ($10.71)  for  each  one  of  his 
leading  employes,  such  as  bosses,  book-keepers,  traveling  salesmen,  and 
14  marks  ($3.33)  for  each  subordinate  employ^;  a  shoe  manufacturer 
with  more  than  21  assistants,  45  marks  for  each  of  the  first  kind  and  10 
ui^r)(s  for  each  of  the  second, 
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The  following  persons  are  exempt  from  the  tax : 

Public  officers  aud  employes,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwives, 
attorneys-at-law,  architects,  so  far  as  they  are  engaged  in  drawing  up 
building  plans  and  superintending  buildings,  artists,  engravers  on  cop- 
per, lithographers  and  sculptors,  so  far  as  they  do  not  go  beyond  the 
sale  of  their  own  individual  productions,  authorized  geometricians,  pri- 
vate teachers,  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts  and  private  clerks,  commercial 
clerks,  journeymen,  apprentices,  day  laborers,  wood-cutters,  and  every 
one  who  works  for  another  in  his  house  or  workshop  or  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, and  the  like ;  flax,  wool,  and  cotton  spinners  who  work  on  a  small 
scale  aud  whose  business  does  not  assume  a  factory  character ;  seam- 
stresses and  washerwomen  who  work  at  home  or  abroad  without  hired 
help ;  fishermen  and  broom-binders,  as  well  as  all  persons  who  sell  on 
the  streets  or  in  the  public  squares,  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  butter, 
and  other  smfiU  objects  of  a  kindred  nature ;  also  owners  and  operators 
of  mines  at  the  opening  and  during  the  working  of  a  mine  when  no 
mineral  products  are  obtained. 

In  1885~'86  there  were  4,256  persons  who  paid  a  business  tax  in  May- 
ence,  classifled  as  follows : 


No. 

On  hasis  of— 

Class. 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

First 

80 
866 
163 
213 
070 
812 
1,620 

32 

500 

340 

160 

120 

80 

60 

40 

32 

119.00 

Second 

80  93 

Third 

88.08 

Fourth - 

28  S6 

Fifth 

19.04 

Sixth 

14.28 

Seventh 

0  53 

Eighth 

7  61 

The  total  amount  of  the  basis  on  which  the  tax  was  levied  was 
1,222,581  marks  ($293,419)  in  the  case  of  the  city,  and  1,219,820  marks 
($292,756)  for  the  state.  The  total  tax  collected  was  546,435  marks 
($131,144). 

The  tax  on  real  property  is  paid  according  to  a  law  passed  in  1824, 
and  on  an  old  valuation.  The  total  basis  upon  which  to  levy  the  tax 
was  put  at  1,139,010  marks  ($273,362)  for  the  state  in  1885-'86,  and  the 
same  for  the  city,  upon  each  mark  of  which  15  pfennigs  (3  cent«)  were 
paid  to  the  state  and  22.8  to  the  city,  making  about  1.8  per  cent,  on  the 
actual  value  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  1.25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
the  latter. 

The  capital  tax  is  levied  on  the  interest  or  net  returns  derived  fix>m 
invested  capital,  so  far  as  this  capital  is  not  put  into  real  estate  or  in- 
dustrial establishments,  or  is  used  in  an  individual's  own  business  or 
enterprise  that  is  not  subject  to  the  industrial  tax,  or  in  his  farming  op- 
erations. Dividends  and  interest  upon  the  stock  of  enterprises  in  the 
Dtichy  which  pay  an  industrial  tax  are  exempt  from  the  capital  tax. 
The  following  parties  are  also  exempted :  The  members  of  the  royal 
household,  the  state,  institutions  which  are  supported  by  annual  con- 
tributions from  the  state,  charitable  institutions  for  the  sick  and  poor 
public  institutions  ot  learning,  public  loan  and  savings  banks,  civil  and 
religious  corporations  and  societies  so  far  as  concerns  the  amounts 
they  receive  for  corporative  purposes,  societies  for  mutual  insurance 
against  damage  by  fire,  water,  and  hail,  and  to  cattle,  or  from  other  acd- 
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dental  causes;  workingmcn's  clubs  organized  for  the  relief  of  one  another 
in  sickness  and  death,  all*  persons  whose  taxable  annual  interest  from 
invested  money  does  not  exceed  100  marks,  widows  and  minor  orphans, 
and  all  persons  disabled  for  work  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed 
1,500  marks,  when  the  interest  from  their  invested  capital  does  not 
reach  750  marks  a  3^ear. 

The  basis  of  taxation  is  404,305  marks  ($97,033)  to  the  state  and 
383,097  marks  ($91,943)  to  the  city.  Total  tax  paid,  167,016  marks 
($40,083). 

The  income  tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  amounting  to  500  marks  and 
more  a  year,  and  the  basis  for  the  tax  is  fixed  as  follows :  On  all  in- 
comes from  500  to  600  marks  ($119  to  $145)  the  tax  of  12.9  marks  ($3.07) 
was  paid  to  the  city  in  1885-'86  and  17  pfennigs  (4  cents)  to  the  state 
on  a  basis  of  30  marks  ($7.50),  and  the  basis  gradually  increases  up  to 
425,280  marks  ($102,067),  which  is  the  basis  for  taxation  of  an  income 
reaching  2,659,000  marks  ($638,160)  a  year.*  Three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  persons  pay  an  income  tax  on  up  to  600  marks 
($142.80)  a  year ;  9,011  on  incomes  from  600  to  1,100  marks  a  year;  4,256 
on  incomes  from  1,100  to  2,600  marks  a  year;  1,490  on  incomes  from 
2,600  to  5,000  marks  a  year ;  848  on  incomes  from  5,000  to  10,000  marks ; 
305  on  incomes  from  10,000  to  20,000  marks;  89  on  incomes  from  20,000 
to  40,000  marks;  30  on  incomes  from  4,000  to  100,000  marks  a  year;  and 
45  on  incomes  from  100,000  to  285,000  a  year ;  and  1  on  an  income  of 
2,659,000  marks  a  year,  making  a  total  of  19,329  income  tax-payers. 
The  total  basis  upon  which  income  was  paid  in  1885-'86  by  these  i)eo- 
ple  was  4,257,675  marks  ($1,021,818)  for  the  state,  but  to  the  city  the 
tax  was  imposed  on  only  1,921,376  matks  ($461,130). 

The  income  from  real  property  situated  in  another  German  State,  or 
from  a  business  carried  on  in  another  German  State,  as  well  as  salaries, 
pensions,  and  the  like,  received  by  civil  or  military  officers  or  their 
heirs,  from  another  German  State  are  exempt  from  the  income  tax ;  cor- 
porations and  stock  companies  are  taxed  on  profits. 

The  following  persons  are  exempt  from  the  income  tax : 

MiDors  under  eighteen  when  they  do  not  draw  an  income  of  250  marks  a  year,  as 
well  as  older  persons  studying  at  the  high  schools  and  universities. 

All  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  belonging  to  the  army  in  time  of  peace 
on  incomes  springing  from  military  service  as  weU  as  on  incomes  coming  from  other 
sources  so  far  as  it  does  not  exceed  500  marks. 

The  Incomes  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  belonging  to  the  reserve 
and  landwehr  for  the  months  during  which  they  perform  military  service,  so  far  as 
their  incomes  do  not  exceed  2,600  marks. 

The  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  of  the  standing  army  and 
landwehr,  as  well  as  military  physicians  and  officials  for  the  time  they  are  in  active 
service,  when  their  entire  income  does  not  exceed  2,600  marks  (|624). 

Officers,  military  physicians,  and  officials,  in  the  case  of  their  military  incomes,  when 
their  entire  income  exceeds  2,600  marks  (|624). 

Persons  drawing  invalid  pensions  when  their  entire  income  is  under  600  marks,  and 
in  the  case  of  invalids  who  are  disabled  for  work  up  to  700  marks. 

Foreigners  exempted  by  treaty  stipulations. 

In  imposing  the  tax  the  expenditures  made  by  a  person  in  making  his 
livelihood  are  deducted,  as  is  the  interest  paid  on  debts,  burdens  upon 
his  income  decreasing  it,  the  taxes  paid  on  real  and  industrial  property 
and  on  capital,  the  interests  and  dividends  from  stocks  and  bonds,  so 
far  as  an  income  tax  has  already  been  paid  upon  them  by  the  company 
or  party  from  whom  received.  But  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  sup- 
l^ort  of  the  tax- payer  or  those  of  his  household  expenditures  made  in  ex- 

*  That  is,  people  with  an  income  of  from  500  to  600  marks  pay  a  tax  on  30  marks; 
those  with  an  income  of  from  600  to  750  marks,  a  tax  on  45  marks,  and  so  on. 
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tending  or  improving  6no's  business,  increasing  its'capital ;  life  and  fire 
insnrance  payments,  and  the  like,  are  not  subtracted. 

The  people  of.Mayence  paid  during  the  fiscal  year,  April  1, 1885,  to 
March  31, 1886,  the  following  total  amounts  in  taxes,  with  certain  re- 
missions : 


Taxes. 

Marks. 

Dollaw. 

Bemissions. 

Marks. 

DoUan. 

Smte 

1,379,444 
1,05.3.116 

831,066 
262,  747 
124,480 

36,303 
46,198 
52,732 

Commnnal 

Octroi  duties 

518,6rt7 

Total 

2,951,227 

708,294 

135,233 

32,455 

The  collection  of  these  taxes  cost  the  following  amounts,  exclusive 
of  expenses  connected  with  the  forcible  collection  of  taxes  and  the  costs 
of  the  upper  administrative  offices : 


Taxes. 

Marks 
(estimated). 

DcXian. 

Stat© 

20,000 
11.600 
76.232 

4.800 

Conimaiial .* 

2,784 

Octroi  daties 

18,295 

Total   : 

107, 832 

25.  «9 

In  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  of  the  city  12  bosses  and  46  to  60  work- 
men were  regularly  employed,  rendering  twenty  thousand  two  huudred 
and  twenty-one  days  of  labor,  with  a  total  compensation  of  42,689  marks 
($10,245) ;  extra  work  caused  by  snow  required  in  four  months^  time  a 
larger  number  of  workmen,  with  a  total  wage  of  10,740  marks  ($2,677); 
four  sweeping  machines  are  used.  The  removal  of  the  dirt  and  waste 
of  the  streets  and  houses  required  12,122  one-horse  and  2,094  two-horse 
wagons  during  the  year.  To  take  away  snow  and  ice  from  the  streets 
11,713  one-horse  and  912  two-horse  wagons  were  employed  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  To  keep  the  streets  clean  required  altogether  an  expendi- 
ture of  78,112  marks  ($18,746). 

The  sprinkling  of  the  streets  in.  summer  cost  15,813  marks  ($3,795), 
including  the  keeping  of  the  watering  machines  in  good  order.  The 
streets  were  watered  on  sixty  days. 

To  keep  the  sewers  clean  io  to  18  workmen  were  daily  employed,  ren- 
dering altogether  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days 
of  labor.  The  cleaning  out  of  the  traps  kept  2  to  4  men  daily  busy,  who 
rendered  altogether  seven  hundred  and  nine  days  of  labor.  They  emptied 
29,078  traps.  Besides  this  work,  done  by  means  of  cranes,  there  were 
81,507  small  traps  emptied,  by  which  6  workmen  were  kept  active. 

The  most  of  the  houses  of  Mayence  have  privy  sinks,  I  believe,  and 
few  have  regular  water-closet  sewerage.  The  most  of  these  sinks  are 
emptied  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  but  many  of  them  only  once.  During 
the  year  under  consideration  8,693  were  cleaned  out. 

Regular  dealers  in  wine  and  beer  pay  no  regular  inland  tax  thereon, 
but  keepers  of  hotels  and  restaurants  have  to  pay  a  small  tax  on  the 
wine  sold. 
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For  a  few  years  past  the  city  of  Mayence  has  been  under  heavy  ex- 
penses for  public  improvements,  and  it«  expenditure  ivccount  is  conse- 
quently higher  than  it  would  ordinarily  be  as  a  fortified  town.  In  times 
past  it  had  been  cramped  in  its  growth,  and  although  the  necessity  of 
enlargement  of  the  city's  limits  was  seen  and  severely  felt,  it  could  not 
be  brought  about — owing  to  the  strategic  importance  of  the  city  and  the 
importance  of  the  fortifications  by  which  it  was  encompassed — until  1872. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  the  old  lines  of  fortifications  have  been  razed 
to  the  ground  and  new  ones  beyond  them  created,  and  much  new  ground 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  city,  which  has  been  divided  off  into  streets 
and  building  lots,  upon  which  many  handsome  buildings  have  already 
gone  up.  A  handsome  quay,  to  protect  the  city  from  the  encroaches  of 
the  river  Ehine,  has  also  been  constructed,  as  well  as  new  harbors  and 
a  new  custom-house.  A  very  handsome  city  hall,  too,  has  been  built, 
gas-works  in  the  possession  of  a  private  company  purchased,  etc.  All 
this  has  cost  much  money,  and  the  improve^lents  are  not  yet  fully 
through  with.  The  city  has  expended  several  million  dollars.  The 
taxes  paid  according  to  classification  were  as  follows: 


Paidtothe- 

Real  estate. 

Basiness. 

Capital. 

Income. 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

City 

262,747 
206,916 

60.659 
49,659 

284,341 
262,094 

68,241 
62.902 

84,249 
82,766 

20,219 
19.663 

431, 777 

103.626 

State 

827.666 

198,639 

Total 

459,663 

110. 318 

546.435 

131, 143 

167, 015 

40,082 

1, 259, 443 

302,265 

Jas.  Henry  Smith, 

Commercial  Agent. 

TAXATIOH  IH  STETTIH. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  FAT, 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  all  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  indirect  taxes  and  excesses  having  mostly  passed  over  to  the 
general  Government,  the  wants  of  the  Prussian  State  are  principally 
covered  by  direct  taxes,  which  are  as  follows : 

(V)  A  land  tax  from  the  whole  of  the  area  amd  soil  of  the  coantry. 

(2)  A  house  tax  from  every  edifice,  including  dwellings,  farm  buildings,  manufac- 
torias,  etc. 

(3)  An  income  tax  on  every  subject  whose  income  is  900  marks  or  more,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  taxes  mentioned  in  numbers  1  and  2, 

(4)  A  trade  tax  from  every  industry. 

(5)  A  brewery  tax  from  every  brewery. 

(6)  A  church  tax. 

(There  is  no  ** personal  tax"  such  as  we  have  in  America;  for  example,  furniture, 
stock,  and  such  like  are  not  taxed.) 

These  t>axes  are  assessed  and  collected  according  to  the  following 
rules: 

LAND  TAX. 


The  area  and  soil  of  the  whole  country,  including  the  Government 
lands  and  forests,  is  measured  by  experts,  and  divided  into  eight  dif- 
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ferent  classes  in  proportion  to  its  productiveness  and  the  average  net 
proceeds  valued  in  money.  From  the  proceeds  ascertained  in  this  man- 
ner the  owner  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  cent,  to  the  GK)vernment. 

THE  HOUSE  TAX. 

AH  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal 
castles  and  the  Government  edifices,  as  well  as  all  the  farm  buildings 
and  manufactories,  are  estimated  in  proportion  to  their  real  rent  or  the 
probable  renting  value;  4  per  cent,  must  be  paid  from  the  yearly  rev- 
enue of  dwelling-houses  and  2  per  cent,  of  that  of  farm-houses  and  man- 
ufactories by  the  proprietor  to  the  Government. 

THE  INCOME   TAX. 

The  annual  income  of  every  inhabitant  is  every  year  estimated  by 
persons  duly  commissioned  according  to  law.  From  such  annual  income 
thus  estimated  interest  on  debts  clearly  proved  may  be  deducted ;  2 
per  cent  is  levied  by  the  Government  on  incomes  of  from  900  to  3,000 
marks 5  incomes  above  the  3,000  marks  are  taxed  3  percent.  Incomes 
of  less  than  900  marks  pay  no  Government  tax. 

THE  TRADE  TAX. 

All  those  engaged  in  trade  or  business  of  any  kind  pay  a  Government 
tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 

THE  BREWING  TAX. 

Begardless  of  the  before-mentioned  trade  tax,  a  brewing  tax  is  raised 
from  the  brewers,  who  have  to  pay  2  marks  for  every  hundred  weight 
of  malt  made  use  of.  This  tax  must,  to  avoid  a  high  fine,  be  paid  daily 
to  the  custom-house  of  the  district  before  beginning  to  brew. 

CHURCH  TAX. 

This  is  an  extra  tax  collected  every  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  by  the  church  officials,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  2  marks  for 
each  family. 

By  this  manner  of  taxation  tax-payers,  particularly  landowners,  are 
heavily  pressed,  having  to  pay  land-tax  of  8  i)er  cent.,  building-tax 
of  from  2  to  4  per  cent.,  trade«tax  of  2  per  cent.,  and  an  income  tax 
of  3  per  cent. ;  in  all,  therefore,  about  16  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  a  capitalist  has  only  to  pay  3  per  cent,  of  his  yearly  in- 
come, to  get  a  true  estimate  of  which  is  generally  very  difficult 

These  inconveniences,  and  the  unequal  treatment  of  the  different  cit- 
izens connected  therewith,  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Prussian 
Government  for  a  long  time,  and  a  thorough  reformation  of  such  a  man- 
ner of  taxation  is  contemplated. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  the  amounts  of  the  different  taxes  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  my  district,  such  a  statement  not  being  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  presume  it  would  be  of  very  little 
interest  for  the  Department  of  State. 

There  is  no  direct  school  tax.  The  schools  are  supported  by  a  small 
assessment  on  each  pupil,  and  the  deficiency  is  paid  out  of  the  city  or 
district  taxes. 
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'  TAXES  OF  STETTIN. 

Respecting  the  manner  of  raising  the  taxes  of  Stettin,  a  city  of  about 
lOOj^OOO  inhabitants,  I  am  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  give  special 
information.  The  "revenue  report''  of  Stettin  for  the  year  ending 
March  31, 1887,  having  been  handed  me  by  the  competent  authorities,  I 
beg  to  transmit  herewith. 

The  city  of  Stettin  in  order  to  defray  its  expenses  for  the  above  men- 
tioned year  required,  besides  the  revenue  from  its  landed  property  and 
its  funds,  $260,000,  which  sum  was  raised  by  an  additional  tax  to  the 
before-mentioned  Government  taxes  in  the  following  proportion : 


Tax. 

state. 

City. 

Land 

Mark9. 

4,935 

850,000 

626,000 

180,000 

Jfart*. 
3,700 

Hoose 

178,000 

Income 

835,000 

Trade 

45,000 

Soflf _. . 

13,500 

I  have  to  state  that  the  city  raises  an  income  tax  on  all  those  whose 
income  exceeds  420  marks. 

Dogs  are  taxed  9  marks  per  head,  which  yields  the  city  about  15,000 
marks. 

The  assessment  and  collection  of  state  taxes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  state  income  tax,  is  managed  by  the  authorities  of  Stettin,  the  city 
receiving  therefor,  respectively,  3,  4,  and  6  per  cent,  from  the  amounts 
of  the  different  taxes.  The  total  expenses  of  collecting  the  taxes  of  the 
city  of  Stettin  amounts  to  53,000  marks,  the  state  contributing  tliereto 
30,700  marks ;  so  that  it  cost  the  city  but  22,300  marks  for  collecting  the 
municipal  taxes. 

The  proprietors  of  houses  and  rentable  buildings  in  one  respect  com- 
plain very  seriously  of  the  mode  of  taxation,  having  to  pay  not  only  an 
income  tax  on  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  but  also  a  house  or  prop- 
erty tax,  making  really  a  double  tax,  and  they  are  continually  demand- 
ing an  alteration  of  this  manner  of  taxation. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  report  of  the  finances  of  this  city  I  have 
omitted  giving  a  translation  of  the  same,  as  it  contains  a  great  many 
points  that  would  be  of  interest  to  no  one  outside  of  Stettin. 

MANNER  OF  ASSESSING  AND  COLLECTINCJ. 

The  assessors  are  appointed  by  the  city  government  authorities. 
There  is  one  for  each  trade  or  industry,  who  must  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  branch  he  is  given  to  assess. 

The  tax  payer  does  not  have  the  privilege  of  giving  his  own  estimate, 
as  is  the  case  in  America,  but  the  assessment  is  made  by  the  assessor, 
and  then  offered  to  the  taxpayer  for  his  approval,  who,  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  estimate,  protests,  and  is  then  given  a  short  time  to  show  why 
the  assessment  should  not  be  held  valid.  This  claim  must  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  afiSdavits  of  two  reputable  citizens,  and  then  the  authori- 
ties decide  which  statement  is  correct.  Should  the  decision  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  estimate  of  the  assessor,  the  tax-payer  has  the  privilege  of 
submitting  the  matter  to  the  courts  for  a  final  settlement. 

Taxes  are  collected  every  three  months.  Assessments  are  made 
yearly.    There  are  no  collectors,  but  the  tax-payer  must  pay  his  dues 
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to  the  city  treasurer,  as  before  stated,  every  quarter,  and  if  payment  is 
not  made  promptly,  according  to  the  fixed  laws,  a  fine  is  imposed. 

Andrew  F.  Fay, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consnl 

SteUiUy  June  22, 1887. 


TAXATION  IN  WTJBTEHBEBO. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  KIMBALL. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  revenue  from  taxes  in  Wurtemberg 
(population  2,000,000)  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Direct  taxes $3,247,938 

Indirect  taxes 3,306.391 

Total  of  government  taxes 6,554,383 

DIRECT  TAXES. 

Direct  taxes  are  levied  on  landed  property,  houses,  trade,  invest- 
ments  in  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  and  salaries. 

For  fourteen  years  past  a  large  staff  of  revenue  ofl&cers  has  been  en- 
gaged in  composing  new  registers  containing  the  materials  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  three  first-named  categories  of  direct  taxes.  These 
registers  are  now  completed  and  with  the  necessary  additions  and  al- 
terations will  henceforth  form  the  basis  of  taxation  on  landed  property, 
houses,  and  trades. 

Hitherto  the  rate  of  taxation  has  been  different  for  each  of  the  three 
categories,  but  this  year  a  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Wurtemberg 
Diet  fixing  the  tax  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 
Thus  the  tax  of  3.9  per  cent,  is  levied  on  the  yearly  average  net  yield 
of  landed  property  as  assessed  by  official  appraisers.  The  full  value  of 
houses  is  assessed  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  value  is  considered  to  be  the 
net  revenue  on  which  the  tax  of  3.9  per  cent,  is  to  be  levied.  The  tax 
on  trade  includes  every  kind  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  ex- 
cept farming,  which  is  exempt  from  trade  tax  for  the  reason  that  in 
most  cases  the  landed  property  tax  is  at  the  same  time  a  tax  on  the 
farmer's  sales.  The  mode  of  assessment  of  the  trade  tax  is  a  compli- 
cated one.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  have  to  state  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  their  business  and  the  number  of  assistants.  Their 
statements  are  submitted  to  a  board  of  appraisers,  who  estimate  the 
annual  revenue  from  the  capital  invested  and  the  value  of  the  merchant's 
personal  activity,  which  value  is  considered  as  the  merchant's  personal 
earnings,  and  is  added  to  the  revenue  from  his  capital,  the  sum  total 
forming  the  amount  on  which  the  tax  is  levied.  Any  capital  less  than 
700  marks  ($166)  is  not  subject  to  trade  tax,  and  of  personal  earnings 
only  an  amount  exceeding  3,400  marks  ($809)  is  subject  to  the  full  tax, 
while  of  minor  amounts  only  the  following  proportions  are  counted : 

Up  to  850  marks one-tenth 

From  850  to  1,700  marks two-tenths 

From  1,700  to  2,550  marks fonr-tenth* 

From  2,550  to  3,400  marks eight-tenths 

On  the  revenue  from  investments  in  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  and  on  all 
kinds  of  salaries  exceeding  350  marks  ($83)  per  annum,  a  tax  of  4.8 
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per  cent,  is  levied.    Salaries  exceediog  the  ambuut  of  3,400  marks  are 
subject  to  the  fall  tax;  of  minor  amounts  only  the  proportions  men- 
tioned before  iti  connection  with  trade  tax  are  subject  to  taxation. 
For  the  current  Hscal  year  direct  taxes  are  estimated  as  follows : 


Tax  on— 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

Landed  property  .........1.. 

8, 654, 275 
2,258.100 
2,757,800 
4,978i600 

869,717 

HooRes - -... 

537,428 

Trades 

656,856 

InTe«tment8  ftnd  ftalaries  .......... .....m.m,,.,.m..r-  ..-,-, x... 

1,184,430 

INDIRECT  TAXES. 

The  State  budget  contains  the  following  estimates  of  indirect  taxes 
for  the  current  fiscal  year : 

(1)  Excise  on—  Harks. 

Lotteries,  theaters,  ^d  shows 31,000 

Saleof  real  estate 1,500,000 

Sundries 7.000 

1,638,000 
Expenditure 82,000 

Net  amonnt  of  excise 1,456,000 

or  $346, 528. 

(2)  Tax  on  dogs— net  amount 213,600 

or  150, 837. 

(3)  Tax  on  wine,  cider,  malt,  beer,  and  distilled  spirits : 

Wine  and  cider  (11  per  cent,  retail — excise) 2, 000, 000 

Malt  used  for  brewing — 10  marks  for  100  kilograms  (220  pounds) 

unground  malt 7,250,000 

Manufacture  of  distilled  spirits 300,000 

Retail  of  distilled  spirits 320,000 

Import  tax  on  ground  malt  and  on  beer 130,000 

Import  tax  on  distilled  spirits 1,100,000 

Sundries 47,000 

11,147,000 
Expenditure 1,446,200 

Net  amount 9,700,800 

or  $2, 308, 790. 

(4)  Perquisites  of  notarial,  Judicial,  and  administrative  authorities 1, 942, 000 

Legacy  and  donation  tax - 580,000 

2,522,000 
or  $600, 236. 

LOCAL  TAXES. 

At  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  Wurt»emberg,  containing  125,000  inhab- 
itants, the  following  local  taxes  are  levied  by  the  city  ^^ministration : 

(1)  Residence  tax,  due  from  every  self-dependent  person  residing  at  Stuttgart: 
Male  persons  pay  4  marks  (95  cents)  per  year,  females  2  marks  (47  cents). 

(2)  Tax  on  consumption  of  the  following  articles : 

(a)  On  beer,  for  I  hectoliter  (about  26^  gallons),  65  pfennig  (IS^cents)  ;  for  100 

pounds  unground  malt  1.25  marks  (30  cents). 
(h)  On  meat,  for  1  kilogram  (2j[-  pounds),  6  pfennig  (1^  cents), 
(c)  On  gas,  for  1  cubic  meter  (:^  cubic  feet),  4  pfennig  (1  cent). 

(3)  Tax  on  investments  in  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  and  on  salaries,  1  per  cent. 

of  the  revenue  assessed  for  government  taxation. 

(4)  Tax  on  landed  property,  houses,  and  trade. 
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I  append  the  principal  items  of  the  re  venae  and  expense  account  of 
the  city  of  Stuttgart  for  the  period  from  April  1, 1886,  to  April  1, 1887. 

Budget  of  the  city  of  StuttgarU 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE. 

Marks. 

Local  taxes  on  lauded  property,  hoases,  trade,  beer,  meat,  etc   3, 077,  OOO 

ToU  on  turnpike 22,955 

Excise  on  markets  and  fairs 51,280 

Oflficial  fees  of  city  offices 82,060 

City  police  (fines,  etc) 25,420 

Rent  from  houses,  land,  etc 71,121 

Revenue  from  forests,  fields,  etc 50,806 

Interest .  27,535 

Revenue  from  aqueduct 374,332 

Revenue  from  drainage'.... - 357,900 

School  fees 54,512 

Contribution  of  State  to  expenditure  for  city  schools  .  -, 24, 815 

Contribution  of  inhabitants  to  cost  of  sewers,  etc 92,900 

Contribution  of  gas  company 15,000 

Revenue  from  cemeteries 39,07.0 

MisceUaneous 56,271 

Fromcity  fund  '. ^ 450,298 

4,873,275 
Or $1,159,839 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSE. 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses 297,687 

Taxes  and  excise  refunded 53,290  . 

Cost  of  collection  of  taxes  and  excise 43,855 

Cost  of  elections 500 

Family  register 15,700 

Costof  law-8uit« 1,000 

Festivities 18,000 

Taxes 12,400 

Interest  and  amortization 706,922 

Cemeteries  ^ 20,644 

City  buildings 78,024 

Forest  administration - 32,450 

Fields 3,500 

Police  administration 467,578 

Lighting  of  the  streets 134,505 

Protection  of  lauded  property 16,800 

Streets,  public  squares,  monuments,  etc 764,839 

Canals,  ponds,  etc 288,729 

Cleansing  of  streets 89,300 

Drainage 356,125 

Fountains  and  conduit 194,458 

Markets  and  fairs 17,320 

City  ganger's  office 9,6»5 

Schools 748,404 

Contributions  to  various  societies , 11,783 

Institutions  of  beneficence 398,166 

Vaccination *..  3,000 

Pensions  and  donations 16,961 

Inspection  of  cattle  and  meat « 11,000 

Military  quartering  and  recruiting ^ 4,600 

Office  of  insurance  against  sickness - 27,053 

Miscellaneous 29,027 

4.873,275 
Or ^ , $1,159,839 

O.  P.  Kimball, 

ConmU 
Stuttgart,  Axigmt  5, 1887. 
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GREECE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AGENT  M'DOWALL, 

I  herewith  inclose  a  transcript  of  the  municipal  budget  of  this  town 
for  the  year  ended  1886,  showing  the  municipal  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  various  departments. 

The  collection  of  the  municipal  revenues  is  done  in  the  custom-house. 
The  municipality  receives  5  per  cent,  on  the  sum  charged  as  customs 
dues  by  the  Government  on  all  goods  imported  for  sale  or  use  in  Piraeus. 
The  proceeds  of  this  5  pi^r  cent,  tax  and  the  rents  from  municipal  prop- 
erty are  the  chief  sources  of  revenue. 

The  principal  part  of  the  national  revenue  is  collected  in  the  custom- 
houses by  taxing  imports;  taxation  generally  presses  heavier  on  the 
working  classes  than  on  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society.  But 
the  greatest  tax  of  all,  and  the  one  which  bears  most  heavily  on  the 
working  classes,  is  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  banks  (30  per 
cent.)  combined  with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  forced  currency.  Greece 
imports  nearly  all  her  breadstuffs,  all  her  sugar,  coffee,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  her  beef  and  mutton;  all  cloths,  woolen  and  cotton,  and  all 
the  leather  required  for  boot  making,  sothat  onemay  say  almost  every- 
thing consumed  by  the  working  classes  is  taxed  heavily,  first,  by  the 
Government  at  the  custom-house,  and  secondly  by  a  30  per  cent,  loss  of 
purchasing  power  through  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  as  all  goods 
imported  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  and  the  working  classes  and  Gov- 
ernment servants  are  paid  in  notes,  and  have  received  no  advance  in 
their  wages ;  consequently  the  forced  currency  means  to  them  a  reduc- 
tion of  30  per  cent,  on  their  formerly  small  enough  wages.  The  heavy 
taxation  and.  forced  currency  weigh  heavily  on  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, making  Greece  one  of  the  dearest  countries  in  Europe  to  live  in ; 
but  the  pressure  is  felt  most  by  the  working  classes  and  Government 
servants,  whose  position  at  present  is  anything  but  enviable. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  taxation,  this  is  difficult  to  fathom  in 
a  country  where  statistics  are  not  kept;  but  to  a  careful  observer  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  lower  classes  pay  far  more  in  proportion  to 
their  income  than  the  rich  or  well-to-do  classes. 

The  relations  between  iqdirect  and  direct  taxation  in  national  matters 
are  as  2 J  to  1.  In  the  Government  budget  for  1886  indirect  taxes  were 
supposed  to  bring  in  50,000,000  drachmas,  and  direct  taxes  about 
20,000,000  drachmas;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  direct  taxes 
never  come  anything  near  the  proposed  budget  sum  in  collection ;  there 
is,  or  always^  has  been,  a  heavy  deficiency;  probably  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  budget  sum  has  been  collected  for  several  years  past, 
although  lately  great  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  defaulters 
by  the  Government. 

The  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue  is,  I  fear,  impossible  to  be 
got  at,  unless  by  the  diplomatic  agent  from  the  ministry ;  and  it  is 
altogether  questionable  whether  they  can  supply  the  exact  figures. 

The  proportion  of  taxation  to  income  can  not  be  got  at  except  in  the 
case  of  limited  liability'  companies;  these  pay  5  per  cent,  on  dividends 
and  an  additional  stamj)  duty  on  each  share. 

A.  O.  MODOWALL, 

United  States  Consular  Agency,  Consular  Agent, 

Pircvus,  April  27,  1887.  P ooal^ 
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Municipal  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  toxcn  of  Pircetts,  &reecej  for  year  1886. 

RECEIPTS. 


Items. 

Drachmas. 

168,941 
370, 400 

15,000 
15,000 

1,500 

1 

Items. 

Drachmas. 

Bests  from  mnnicipal  property 

and  land 

Government  assistance  towards  sup- 
port of  Pineus  gymnasium,  etc 

Deposits  (cash)  without  interest 

Deposits  (cash)  with  interest 

Amounts  due  from  year  closed 

Cash  on  hand 

10,200 

7,500 

3,300 

27,000 

15.000 

Ten  per  cent,  of  tax  collected  by  Gov- 
ernment as  license  to  traders  and 
on  all  kinds  of  business  in  the  town . 

Ten  per  cent,  of  Government  house 
property  tax  in  town : 

Tax,  pn  vineyards  and  vegetable-  gar- 
dens, etc.,  in  township 

Total  income fh)m  all  sooroos... 

833,841 

EXPENDITURES. 


Education : 

Gymnasium, compensation  of  pro- 
fessors etc  

High  school  (boys) , 

Girls' school 

Boys'  schools 

Instrumental  school  of  music 

,     Care-takers,      janitors,    etc. 
(wages  of) 

Teachers'  residence  (rent  of) 

Grcneral  expenses  in  education 
department  for  books,  maps, 
prizes,  etc 

Annual  salaries  of  municipal 
servants: 

Mayor 

Mayor's  secretary 

Book-keeper 

Five  clerks 

Collector 

Staff  of  collector's  office 

Door-keepers  and  porters 

Management  expenses 

Taxes   (Government)   on  municipal 

property 

Repairs  municipal  property 

Drainage 


24,540 
2,400 
21,360 
14,340 
3,240 

0,980 
10, 140 


6,500 


92.500 


2,400 
4,200 
3,000 
7,440 
3,000 
5,000 
4,000 
11.480 


40,520 


4,000 

5,000 
3,000 


Watering  streets  and  squares 

Coal,  etc.,  for  pumping  engine( water- 
works)  

Repairs  water-mains 

Salary  of  engineer's  department 

Scavenging   department  (men  and 

carts) : 

Lighting  town,  gas  and  lamp-lighters, 

etc  .'. , 

Charities  to   hospital,  orphanages. 

Old-man's  rest,  etc , 

Medical  department 

Advances 

Municipal  debt,  interest  on 

Repaid  deposits 

Municipal  works: 

New  road  and  street  making  . . . . 

Repairs  streets 

Macadam  for  repairing  roads 

Repairs  sidewalks  .ind  gutters-- 
Yearly  expenditure  on  new 

theater  (building) 

New  boys'  school  (building) 

St.  Nicholas  church  (building)  . . 
Urinals  and  water-closets 

Total  expenditure 

BalMice 


10,000 
10,000 

5.O00 
39,720 

37,500 

68,780 

45,000 
19.570 

2,000 
56.715 

5^800 


20.000 
10,000 
10.000 
8,000 

80,000 

20,000 

5.000 

4.000 


152.000 


506,705 
36,136 


633.841 


ZAISTTE. 


REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AGENT  OROWE. 


As  regards  national  taxation,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to 
assimilate  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  the  other  portion  of  the  Hd- 
lenic  Kingdom,  but  so  far  the  attempt  has  proved  abortive,  owing  prin- 
cipally (as  I  have  been  given  to  understand)  to  the  great  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  to  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes  on  the 
main-land  (more  especially  in  the  villages)  are  collected ;  consequently 
not  only  does  almost  the  full  weight  of  national  taxation  fall  upon  the 
producer,  but  the  old  system  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  existing  long  be- 
fore the  annexation  to  Greece,  continues  on  the  staple  productions,  say 
currants,  oil,  and  wine.  On  the  first  two  named  it  is  18  per  cent,  and 
on  the  latter  6  per  cent.,  with,  in  each  case,  an  extra  2  per  cent,  road 
tax, 
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If  I  may  venture  an  opiniou,  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  as- 
similation is  retarded,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  '^currant''  grow- 
ing portion  of  these  islands,  which  in  the  aggregate  produce  only  about 
18,000  to  20,000  tons,  as  against  115,000  to  110,000  tons  on  the  main- 
land, where  not  only  the  extent  of  soil  admits  of  their  annnally  bring- 
ing further  land  under  cultivation,  but  where  they  have  a  fixed  export 
duty  on  the  article. 

In  these  days,  when  every  article  almost  is  sold  on  the  **firm  oflfer'* 
system  and  competition  is  so  keen,  it  is  obvious  to  the  man  of  business 
at  least  that  the  'island  currants"  are  at  a  great  disadvantage,  since 
not  only  have  they  to  compete  with  an  overwhelming  production  whicl^ 
pays  a  fixed  duty,  but  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  as  a  rule  not  charged  on 
the  actual  price  a  merchant  may  have  bought  at,  but  on  what  the  col- 
lector of  customs  considers  the  proper  price  of  the  week ;  consequently, 
if  a  merchant  makes  a  "firm  offer"  of  "island  currants"  and  is  una- 
ble to  ship  at  once,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reckon  exactly  what  it 
will  cost  him ;  he  therefore  prefers  to  work  in  fruit  from  the  main-land, 
which  has  a  fixed  duty,  as  he  then  knows  what  he  is  about. 

There  are  articles  of  minor  importance  manufactured  in  this  island 
which  are  taxed,  such  as  soap,  tiles,  bricks,  etc. ;  but  excepting  soap, 
which  pays  6  leptas  (5  cents  of  a  drachma)  i>er  oke  (=Eng.  $2.12f)  ex- 
port duty,  the  others  only  pay  2  per  cent,  road  tax. 

About  75,000  drachmas  are  annually  collected  as  road  tax,  by  which 
means  new  roads  are  extending  to  the  various  extremities  of  the  island. 

The  total  encashments  of  national  duties  (excluding  road  tax  for 
the  year  1886,  which  I  believe  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  fair  average 
for  one  twelvemonth)  amounted,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, to  1,208,202  drachmas,  viz : 

DnohnuM. 

General  import  duties 550,125 

General  export  duties 508,710 

Export  duty  on  morea  (main-land)  currants  brought  here  by  craft  andsold 

for  exportation 147,843 

Transit  dues 1,524 

Total 1,208,202 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  municipality  collects  on  an  average  annually  about  200,000  drach- 
mas, which  is  in  excess  of  the  expenditure. 

This  is  principally  derived  by  percentage  levied  on  the  export  and 
import  duties  and  other  sources. 

The  expenses  are : 

Drachmas. 

Salaries  of  officials,  police,  etc 50,000 

Lighting  the  town  by  petroleum 12,000 

Repairs  of  streets,  sweeping  same,  drainage,  etc 20,000 

Maintenance  of  hospital  and  orphanage 12,000 

Assistance  to  destitute  fauiiles  and  other  charities 5, 000 

Rents  of  two  municipal  free  schools  in  town  and  salary  of  teachers 12,000 

Interest  and  payment  of  sinking  fund,  etc.,  on  municipal  loans 49,900 

Total  annual  expenditure 160,000 

Reserve  fund 39,100 

200,000 

The  nine  country  communes  of  the  island  are  obliged  to  maintain 
fourteen  free  schools  iu  the  various  villages,  and  for  this  purpose  a  tax 
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of  1^  per  cent  is  levied  on  all  imports,  amonnting  on  an  average  to 
60,000  drachmas  annually. 

HARBOR  DUES. 

These  are  principally  derived  from  shipping  and  a  tax  of  1  per  cent, 
on  imports,  the  amoant  averaging  aboat  50,000  drachmas  annually. 

A  very  considerable  sum  was  expended  two  or  three  years  ago  in  an 
attempt  to  dredge  the  harbor,  but  the  success  was  very  partial  indeed, 
and  until  the  existing  pier  is  lengthened  and  other  minor  ones  are  con- 
structed to  prevent  the  influx  of  mud  and  sand,  no  permanent  improve- 
ment can  be  anticipated. 

The  population  of  the  entire  island  is  about  44,000  souls,  of  which 
about  18^000  inhabit  the  town  and  the  remainder  the  villages. 

C.  L.  Crowe, 
Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

ZantCj  June  22  1887. 


ITALY. 

TAXATIOH  IN  HALT. 

REPORT  OF  CONSVL-OENBRAL  ALDEN. 

The  Italian  system  of  administration  is  one  of  centralization.  In  this 
system  there  are  only  three  financial  units,  namely:  The  state,  the 
province,  and  the  commune. 

STATE  taxes. 

Beginning  with  the  state,  the  various  kinds  of  imposts  levied  by  the 
Government  are  briefly  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Direct  taxes ;  (2)  taxes 
on  consumption ;  (3)  taxes  on  business ;  (4)  miscellaneous  (state  salt 
and  tobacco  monopoly,  etc.). 

According  to  the  Italian  nomenclature,  only  those  taxes  which  are 
levied  on  real  estate,  including  buildings,  and  those  levied  on  incomes 
(richezza  mobile),  are  classed  as  direct  taxes.  All  others  are  called  in- 
direct taxes. 

The  Government  tax  on  land  in  Borne  is  9.16  per  cent,  for  every  $100 
of  appraised  value;  in  addition  to  this,  land  pays  a  provincial  tax  and 
a  communal  or  municipal  tax,  the  former  of  3.20  and  the  latter  of  4.89 
per  cent.,  as  above,  making  a  total  of  17.26  per  cent,  on  every  $100  of 
appraised  value. 

The  Government  tax  on  buildings  in  Bome  is  16.25  per  cent,  on  every 
$20  of  taxes  due;  in  addition  thereto  come  the  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes,  the  former  being  4.94  per  cent,  and  the  latter  7.53  per  cent,  for 
every  $20  of  taxes  due;  so  that  the  total  tax  on  buildings  in  Bome 
amounts  to  28.72  per  cent,  on  every  $20  of  taxes  to  be  paid.  Taxes  on 
buildings  are  assessed  on  the  value  of  income  derived  therefrom.  Bat 
the  gross  amount  on  which  the  assessment  is  made  is  reduced  by  one- 
third  for  workshops  and  manufactories,  and  one-fourth  for  all  other 
buildings. 
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The  taxes  on  lands  and  buildings  assessed  by  the  Government,  prov- 
inces, and  commnnes  vary  considerably  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  King- 
dom. As  far  as  the  Government  tax  is  concerned  this  inequality  is  the 
result  of  the  methods  used  in  the  various  independent  Italian  States 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  To  establish  one 
equal  and  uniform  system  for  Government  taxes  on  lands  and  buildiogs 
throughout  the  country  Parliament  passed  an  act  March  1, 1886,  known 
as  the  law  "  della  pereqtiazione  foniiaria.^  This  law  is  now  in  course 
of  elaboration,  and  is  destined  to  work  a  great  reform  in  this  branch  of 
the  Italian  tributary  system.  As  to  the  provincial  and  communal  taxes 
on  lands  and  buildings,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  law 
regulating  provincial  and  communal  taxation,  the  various  provinces 
and  communes  are  empowered,  within  certain  limits,  to  assess  taxes 
supplementary  to  the  state  taxes. 

The  tax  on  incomes  is  12  per  cent.,  and  an  additional  sum  amounting 
to  one-tenth  of  this  amount  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  fund,  making 
a  total  of  13.20  per  cent,  on  the  income.* 

This  tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  derived  from  any  source  whatsoever, 
except  from  lands  and  buildings,  the  manner  of  assessing  difTering, 
however,  according  to  the  sources  of  income. 

(a)  Permanent  incomes,  or  those  derived  from  interest  on  loans,  are 
taxed  at  their  full  amount. 

(b)  Temporary  incomes  accruing  from  the  use  of  capital  and  the  re- 
sults of  labor  and  industry  are  taxed  six-eighths  of  their  gross  amouht. 

(c)  Temporary  incomes  in  which  capital  and  labor  are  not  employed, 
such  as  professional  incomes,  stipends,  pensions,  etc.,  are  taxed  at  five- 
eighths  of  their  gross  amount. 

(df)  Incomes  derived  from  stipends,  pensions,  etc.,  paid  by  the  state 
are  taxed  at  four-eighths  of  their  gross  amount. 

In  the  above  classification,  incomes  included  under  the  heads  &,  c,  and 
d  are  exempted  from  taxes  whenever  the  amount  of  the  income  does 
not  exceed  $77.20,  and  they  are  reduced  according  to  a  graduated  scale, 
$48.26,  $38.60,  $28.96,  and  $19.30,  if  not  exceeding  $151.40. 

The  taxes  on  consumption  include :  (1)  Duties  on  imports  and  exports ; 
(2)  duties  on  articles  of  home  consumption,  wherever  produced  (octroi 
tax) ;  (3)  manufactures  of  beer,  spirits,  mineral  waters,  gunpowder, 
prepared  chicory,  beet  sugar,  etc. ;  (4)  the  state  monopolies  of  salt  and 
tobacco. 

The  limits  of  this  report  do  not  warrant  the  analyzing  of  the  tariff 
on  imports  and  exports,  information  concerning  which  is  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department. 

The  Government  tax  (octroi)  on  articles  of  home  consumption,  with- 
out regard  to  place  of  production,  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
respective  communes,  which  for  the  application  of  the  tax,  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  namely:  First  class,  communes  having  50,000  inhab- 
itants and  over ;  second  class,  from  20,000  to  50,000  inhabitants;  third 
class,  from  8,000  to  20,000;  and  fourth  class,  under  8,000. 

*To  certain  commnnes  there  is  a  restitntion  of  one-tenth  of  the  amount  collected 
for  income  tax  within  their  limits. 

138— No.  99 17 
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The  following  is  the  tax  (octroi)  prescribed  by  the  Gtovernment  for  the 
four  classes  of  communes : 


Items. 


DrinkabUi. 

Wine  and  vinegar: 

In  wood perlSSfrallons.. 

In  bottles per  bottle.. 

Wine  mixed  with  water per  185  jsallons.. 

Hnst  or  new  wine do 

Grapes,    in   quantities  exceeding'  11  pounds,  per 

224.464  ponnds 

Alcohol  and  brandy : 

Not  over  69°,  in  wood per  185  gallons . . 

Over  59°,  and  liquors,  in  wood do 

Alcohol  and  liquors,  in  bottles per  bottle . . 

Cattle  and  meat. 

Oxen  and  bullocks per  bead.. 

Bulls  and  cows do 

Calves : 

Over  one  year do.... 

Under  one  year do 

Swine do  .. 

Sheep,  lambs,  goats,  and  kids do  .. 

Butchers*  meat per  220.464  pounds.. 

Salted  meat  and  lard do 

Flour,  bread,  macaroni,  and  rice. 

Wheat  flour,  wheat  bread,  and  wheat  macaroni,  per 
220.464  pounds 

Flour,  bread,  and  macaroni  of  any  other  quality,  per 
220.464  ponnds •. 

Rice per  220.464  pounds.. 

Butter,  oU,  tallow,  oleaginous  eeede  and  fruit,  etc. 

Butter,  and  vegetable  and  animal  oiln.  not  including 

medicinal  oils per  220.464  pounds . . 

Mineral  oils  and  tallow do. . . . 

Oleaginous  seeds  and  fruit do — 

Sugar  of  all  kinds do... 


First-lass 
communes, 
60.000  in- 
habitsnts 
and  over. 


$1.35 

.03 

.67 

1.06 

.67 

1.54 

2.31 

.04 


7.72 
4.83 

4.24 
2.81 
3.08 
.10 
2.41 
4.83 


.27 


1.54 
.77 
.38 

1.93 


I 


10.96 
.02 
.48 
.77 

.48 

1.54 

2.81 

.04 


5.79 
3.86 

3.08 
1.93 
2.31 
.08 
1.93 
3.86 


.35 


.23 
.35 


1.35 
.67 
.34 

1.54 


Fourth- 
class  ooH- 
miwes.  un- 
der 8,000  m. 
habitants. 


$0.77 
.01 
.38 
.57 


1.54 
2.31 


4.83 
a28 

2.70 
1.54 
1.93 
.06 
1.54 
8.28 


.31 


1.15 
.57 
.29 

L15 


.•I 
.29 
.48 


L54 
2.31 


3. 86 
2.7» 

2.31 
1.15 
l.M 
.05 
1.15 
2.70 


.18 
.27 


.M 
.47 
.24 
.V 


The  commanes  are  also  empowered,  within  certain  limitations,  to  as- 
sess taxes  supplementary  to  the  state  taxes }  in  fact,  the  supplementary 
taxes  on  articles  of  home  consumption  constitute  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  revenue  in  the  Italian  communes.  As  relates  to 
Rome,  both  the  Government  and  supplementary  communal  taxes  are 
hereinafter  given  under  the  head  of  communal  taxation. 

The  following  are  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Government  on  manufact* 
ures  of  beer,  spirits,  mineral  waters,  gunpowder,  prepared  chicory, 
beet  sugars,  and  glucose : 

Beer  of  aU  kinds  and  p:rade8 per  185  gallons..  $0.12 

Spirits,  for  each  literof  pare  alcohol per  liter..      .35i 

Mineral  waters per  185  gaUons 

Gunpowder per  2^.464  pounds 

Prepared  chicory do....    9.t>6 

Beet  sugars,  first  quality do....    9,^ 

Beet  sugars,  second  quality , do....    8,57 

Glucose do 3.86 

Tobacco  and  salt  are  monopolies  of  the  state. 

The  prices  of  tobacco  and  salt  are  fixed  by  law.    Snuff  costs  from 
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$1.93  to  $2.89  per  kilogram  (Q^  pounds),  smoking  tobacco  from  $1.54 
to  $7.72  per  2^  pounds,  and  cigars  from  $1.83  to  $10.99  per  2J  pounds. 
The  following  are  the  prices  established  for  salt : 

To  the 
public. 


Common  salt per 220.4G4 pounds..  9<t.47  |8.76 

Groundsalt do 8.58  8.88 

Superflneealt do....  10.52  ia80 

Bock  salt  for  ma>nafacturing  purposes,  and  for  live  stock do. 

The  following  are  the  Government  taxes  on  business. 

(a)  A  succession  tax  proportioned  to  the  annount  of  the  inheritance  or  he- 
quest. — This  tax  is  1.20  per  cent,  for  transmission  of  property  or  its  use, 
made  in  cases  of  death  when  the  transmission  is  in  the  direct  line;  3 
per  cent,  for  transmissions  in  case  of  death  between  husband  and  wife ; 
5  per  cent,  for  transmission^  in  favor  of  charitable  institutions ;  5  per 
cent,  for  transmissions  between  brother  and  sister ;  6  per  cent,  for  trans- 
missions  between  uucles  or  aunts  and  nephews  or  nieces ;  8  per  cent,  for 
transmissions  l)etween  first  cousins;  9  per  cent,  for  transmissions  be- 
tween other  relatives  as  far  a»  the  tenth  degree,  inclusive ;  10  per  cent, 
for  transmissions  to  relatives  beyond  the  tenth  degree  and  all  other 
l)ersons. 

(b)  Tax  on  donations. — One  and  twenty-hundredths  per  cent,  for  dona- 
tions inter  vivos  to  next  of  kiu  in  the  direct  line;  3  per  cent,  for  dona* 
tions  and  contracts  relating  to  marriage  acts ;  5  per  cent,  for  donations 
between  brothers  and  sisters  or  to  charitable  institutions ;  C  per  cent, 
for  the  same  between  uncles  and  aunts,  and  nephews  and  nieces  as  far 
as  the  second  degree;  8  per  cent,  to  first  cousins;  9  per  cent,  between 
other  relatives  as  tar  as  the  tenth  degree,  inclusive;  10  per  cent,  be- 
tween relatives  beyond  the  tenth  degree  and  all  other  persons. 

(c)  Taxes  on  civil  acts  and  contracts. — This  tax  is .  exceedingly  vari- 
able. The  list  of  taxes  under  this  head  comprises  no  less  than  106  forms 
of  acts,  and  if  a  particular  act  does  not  fall  under  one  of  these  forms  it 
is  liable  to  a  tax  assessed  upon  the  article  which  is  most  akin  to  it  in  its 
nature.  It  must  be  remarked  that  all  public  and  private  acts,  civil  and 
commercial,  judicial  and  extrajudicial,  must  be  registered.  The  fol- 
lowing will  convey  an  idea  of  the  application  of  this  tax:  A  proportional 
tax  of  4  per  cent,  is  paid  on  aliensftions,  bills  of  sale,  orders  for  the  de- 
livery of  property,  cessions,  retrocessions,  and  any  other  civil,  judicial, or 
extrajudicial  act  by  which  the  title  to  property  or  right  to  its  use  is  trans- 
ferred. Tlie  foregoing  acts  when  relating  to  personal  property,  crops, 
interests  pending,  etc.,  are  taxed  2  per  cent.  A  graduated  tax  of  4  per 
cent,  on  contracts  for  renting  or  exchanging  real  estate,  and  2  per  cent, 
for  the  barter  or  exchange  of  personal  property;  2  percent,  for  acts  rel- 
ative to  cessions  of  rents,  loans  and  pensions;  .65  per  cent,  on  cessions 
and  retrocessions  of  credit. ;  .65  per  cent,  for  obligations  of  sums  of 
money,  maritime  exchange,  promises  to  pay,  loans,  openings  of  credits, 
and  in  fact  all  acts  and  contracts  containing  obligations  for  sums  and 
values  in  business.  A  fixed  tax  of  $1.93  on  judgments  declaring  inter- 
dictions, rehabilitations,  etc.,  when  pronounced  by  a  court  of  appeals ; 
a  fixed  tax  of  98  cents  for  like  judgments  when  pronounced  by  a  civil  tri- 
bunal ;  a  fixed  tax  of  $1.93  on  judgments  of  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  rendered  by  courts  of  appeal;  a  fixed  tax  of  96  cents  on  judicial 
ratifications  of  terms  of  composition  in  cases  of  failure ;  a  tax  of  38  cents 
on  the  first  $193  and  19  cents  on  each  additioual  $193  (graduated  tax) 
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on  jadgments  npon  given  sums  upon  contracts  not  reduced  to  writing. 
The  above  are  cited  only  as  examples.  All  these  taxes  are  subject  to 
an  increase  of  two-tenths  of  the  tax. 

{d)  Stamp-tax. — The  stamp-tax  is  applied  without  distinction  to  all 
papers  destined  for  civil,  commercial,  judicial,  and  extrajudicial  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  proportional,  graduated,  or  fixed. 

The  proportional  tax  is  applied  to  all  negotiable  instruments  and  to 
the  gross  income  of  theatres,  and  other  places  to  which  entrance  is  had 
by  ticket. 

The  graduated  tax  is  applied  to  policies,  promises  to  pay,  orders  for 
the  delivery  or  rent  of  property,  to  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  orders  for 
supplies  and  other  commercial  merchandise  payable  within  the  State. 

In  all  other  cases  the  fixed  tax  is  applied. 

The  series  of  acts  affected  by  this  tax  is  exceedingly  lengthy,  but  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  following : 

For  drafts  and  notes  not  extending  beyond  six  months  the  tax  is  1 
cent  up  to  $19.30;  2  cents  from  $19.30  to  $38.60;  3  cents  from  $38.60 
to  $57.90;  6  cents  from  $57.90  to  $77.80 ;  10  cents  from  $115,80  to  $193; 
19.3  cents  from  $193  to  $386,  and  thus  1  cent  for  each  additional  $193. 
The  taxis  doubled  for  notes  and  commercial  obligations  running  over 
six  months. 

Copies  of  private  acts  destined  for  registry,  5  cents.  Powers  of  attor- 
ney, all  acts,  copies,  and  provisions  in  law,  copies  of  public,  civil,  and 
extrajudicial  acts,  declarations,  attestations,  permits,  and  like  written 
acts  issued  by  the  authorities  and  administrative  offices,  for  whatever 
object  intended,  as  well  as  certificates  and  attestations  issued  by  religi- 
ous courts  or  chancelleries,  and  clergymen,  when  intended  for  civil  use, 
10  cents.  Private  wntmgs,  contracts  of  all  kinds,  dissolutions  of  con- 
tracts, obligations,  liberations,  consents,  and  like  stipulations;  the  orig- 
inals and  copies  of  notarial  acts,  the  general  and  partial  status  of  mort- 
gage registries,  extracts  and  copies  of  the  same,  as  well  as  certificates 
of  all  kinds  issued  by  mortgage  offices;  originals  and  copies  of  all 
judgments,  decrees,  acts,  deliberations,  and  provisions  necessary  in 
law;  judgment,  forced  or  voluntary,  before  whatever  tribunal,  19ft 
cents.  Originals  and  copies  of  powers  of  attorney,  acts  of  consent  and 
authorization  by  parents  and  ancestors  in  favor  of  descendent»,  hus- 
bands in  favor  of  wife  in  cases  in  which  such  consent  or  authorization 
is  required  bylaw;  copies  of  judgments  sent  in  executive  form,  and  of 
acts  of  bargaining,  original  acts  of  receipt  of  secret  testaments,  and  the 
original  of  affidavit  as  to  the  deposit  of  holograph  will,  38^  cents. 

Another  long  series  of  acts  is  subject  to  the  stamp  tax :  Receipts, 
notices,  and  advertisements,  printed  or  written,  affixed  in  public  places; 
railway  and  steamship  tickets,  checks  for  baggage  and  merchandise 
sent  by  freight  or  express,  lottery  tickets,  auction  sales,  life  certificates, 
certificates  of  citizenship  and  acts  relative  to  the  civil  status  of  persons, 
petitions  to  public  authorities,  the  record  books  of  civil  registrars,  copies 
and  extracts  from  the  records  of  civil  registrars,  originals  of  acts  relat- 
ing to  protests  of  exchange  or  checks,  policies,  certificates  of  shares 
and  stocks,  receipts  covering  operations  of  stock  companies,  bonds  of 
the  national  debt,  etc.  For  the  circulation  and  negotiation  of  stocks, 
bonds,  certificates,  and  obligations,  by  whomsoever  issued,  whether 
provisional  or  definitive,  nominal,  or  payable  to  bearer,  there  is  an  an- 
nual tax  of  1  per  cent.  The  stamp  tax  is  in  all  cases  increased  -ft  on 
the  value  of  the  tax  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  fund. 

(e)  Mortmain  tax. — Provinces,  communes,  charitable  institutions, 
church  wardens  and  othet  ecclesiastical  administrations,  monastenes, 
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seminaries,  brotherhoods,  art  and  trade  associations^  religious  institu- 
tions and  corporations  are  subject  to  an  annual  tax  proportioned  to 
the  actual  or  estimated  income  from  all  real  and  personal  estate  belong- 
ing to  them.  This  tax,  called  mano  morta^  takes  the  place  of  the  succes- 
sion tax,  which,in  the  case  of  perpetual  corporations,  could  never  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  quota  of  the  tax  is  77  cents  for  each  $19.30  of  income  subject  to 
tax.  To  this  tax  are  also  subject  all  mortmain  institutions  in  foreign 
countries  which  may  have  income  accruing  in  Italy.  Foreign  charitable 
institutions,  the  administration  of  which  is  under  the  surveillance  of 
government  authority,  pay  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  $19.30  of  their 
taxable  income. 

Institutions  are  exempted  from  the  mortmain  tAx  whose  patrimonial 
income  does  not  produce  a  taxable  income  exceeding  $57.90.  Such  in- 
stitutions are  also  exempted  from  tax  on  buildings,  or  portions  of  same, 
used  by  them  for  offices  or  residences  of  clergymen.  The  mortmain  tax 
is  in  all  cases  subject  to  the  ^  increase. 

(/)  Mortgage  <aa?.-^The  registry  and  renewal,  as  well  as  annotations 
in  the  public  registers  of  mortgages,  are  subject  to  a  tax  either  propor- 
tional or  fixed;  for  registry,  10  cents  for  every  $19.30  of  the  sum  in- 
scribed ;  for  mortgage  renewals,  6  cents  for  every  $19.30. 

A  fixed  tax  of  38  cents  is  applied  to  registrations  or  annotations  for 
the  postponement  or  cession  of  priority  in  mortgages,  for  cancellation 
or  erasure,  for  reductions  and  hypothecary  subrogations.  The  same 
fixed  tax  of  38  cents  is  exacted  for  the  transcription  of  the  acts  and  con- 
tracts that  do  not  convey  personal  estate  or  rights  susceptible  of  mort- 
gage ;  also  to  all  other  inscriptions  or  annotations.  The  mortgage  taxes 
are  also  subject  to  an  increase  of -j%. 

{g)  Taxes  for  government  concessions. — Certain  government  conces- 
sions, acts,  and  provisions  are  subject  to  special  taxes  under  this  head. 
The  following  ^re  the  most  important: 

A  fixed  tax  of  $38.60  on  concessions  of  citizenship ;  $9.66  for  special 
permits  for  the  recuperation  of  citizenship;  and  for  declarations  to 
renunciation  of  Italian  citizenship,  to  government  permission  to  accept 
employment  or  pensions  from  a  foreign  government,  or  to  enter  foreign 
military  service,  a  fixed  tax  is  exacted  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  real  estate  or  income  tax  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  appli- 
cant. A  tax  of  $3.86  is  levied  on  declarations  of  intention  to  establish 
domicile,  and  for  royal  decree  authorizing  change  of  family  name. 
For  authorization  to  take  additional  family  names  the  tax  is  $38.60. 

For  transcription  in  therecpnls  of  the  civil  registrar  of  royal  decrees 
for  the  concession  of  titles  of  nobility,  or  for  the  authorization  to  accept 
such  from  foreign  powers,  a  tax  is  levied  equal  to  twice  the  sum  of  the 
direct  imposts  due  from  the  person  interested  in  the  preceding  year. 
However,  the  minimum  in  each  case  is  $386.  For  the  concession, 
recognition,  or  approval  of  new  coats  of  arms  of  nobility  is  paid  a  tax 
of  $96.50,  and  $9.66  for  authorization  to  use  foreign  decorations  and 
knightly  honors. 

The  list  of  government  concessions  upon  which  taxes  are  levied  is 
very  length^'.  Some  of  these  concessions  include  authorizations  insti- 
tuting boartls  of  commerce,  inscription  on  the  rolls  of  public  brokers, 
the  right  to  divert  and  use  watercourses,  establish  mills  or  other  build- 
ings on  the  same,  to  occupy  frontage  on  the  sea-xM)ast,  to  est^iblish  public 
agencies,  pawn-shops,  theaters,  the  issue  of  passports,  permission  to 
carry  fire-arms,  annual  permission  to  hunt,  etc. 
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PROVINCIAL  TAXATION. 


The  second  unit  in  the  Italian  system  of  taxation  is  the  province.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  si^ty-uine  provinces. 

The  chief  source  of  provincial  revenue,  having  a  tributary  character, 
consists  of  supplementary  taxes  to  the  state  taxes  on  lands  and  build- 
ings. 

In  the  Province  of  Borne  this  supplementary  proviocial  tax  is  as  fol- 
lows: On  lands,  3.20  per  cent  on  every  $100  of  appraised  value  of 
property  taxed ;  on  buildings,  4.94  per  cent,  on  every  $20  of  taxes  to  be 
collect<5d. 

The  provinces  are  further  empowered  by  law,  within  certain  limits, 
to  impose  tolls,  a  scliolastic  tax  for  schools  supported  by  them,  and 
taxes  for  the  keeping  of  archives  and  records.  These  are  all  small  and 
unimportant  taxes,  and  vary  according  to  localities. 

COMMUNAL  TAXATION. 

Communal  taxation  is  regulated  by  laws  of  the  state,  under  which 
communes  are  empowered:  (I)  To  assess  taxes  on  provisions,  drinka- 
bles, fuel,  and  illuminating  fluids,  building  material,  forage,  etc.  (2)  To 
farm  out,  with  right  of  working,  public  weights,  public  grain  and  liqaid 
measures,  and  the  privilege  of  letting  public  stalls  and  booths  at  times 
of  fairs  and  markets.  (3)  To  assess  a  tax  for  the  occupation  of  public 
spaces  and  areas,  etc.  (4)  To  assess  a  tax  on  draught  animals,  beasts 
of  burden,  and  dogs,  when  the  last-mentioned  animals  are  not  used  tor 
guarding  rural  edifices  or  flocks.  (Taxation  under  the  four  foregoing 
heads  may  not,  however,  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  mer- 
cho^ndise  or  interest  taxed.)  And  (5)  to  assess  taxes  supplementary  to 
the  direct  taxes  of  the  state,  which  supplementary  taxes  can  never  ex- 
ceed 50  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Government. 

Aside  from  the  supplementary  levies  on  state  taxes,  all  other  taxes 
are  classified  under  two  heads,  known  as :  (1)  Taxes  discretionary  to  the 
communes.    (2)  Communal  dues. 

The  following  are  included  under  the  first  head : 

TAXES  DISCRETIONARY  TO  THE  COMMUNES. 

(1)  Taxes  on  beasts  of  burden  and  draught  animals. — This  tax  is  charged 
to  the  owners  of  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  all  beasts  of  burden.  It 
is  divided  into  three  categories.  In  the  Commune  of  Rome  they  are  as 
follows :  (a)  All  animals  used  by  private  persons  pay  $1.15  per  month. 
(b)  All  animals  in  public  service,  such  as  tram-ways,  omnibuses,  etc, 
pay  48  cents  per  month,  (c)  Animals  for  carts  and  drays,  19  cents  per 
month. 

(2)  Cattle  *(w?.— This  tax  is  at  the  charge  of  owners  of  cows,  bulls,  oxen, 
and  every  kind  of  farm  animal.  Like  the  tax  on  horses  and  draught 
animals,  it  is  per  head.  It  is  an  annual  tax.  However,  it  is  imposed 
on  animals  owned  and  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  each  agricultui-al  sea- 
son. This  impost  is  classified  under  thirteen  heads.  At  Bome  it  is  as 
follows  : 


Draught  oxen |0.77 

Draaght  buffaloes 57 

Cowsand  bulls j 96 

Beef  oxen  and  bullocks 57 

Fatted  buffaloes 38 

Buffalo  cows 77 

Horaea  and  mares 1.54 


Swine $0.57 

Sheep 08 

Lambs ^...      .06 

Goats IS 

Asses 38 

Mules .77 
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(3)  Taxes  on  sales  and  industries. —The  muDicipality  of  Borne  does  not 
assess  a  tax  under  the  head  of  sales.  There  is,  however,  a  tax  on  in- 
dastries  and  professions  (which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  state 
income  tax).  It  varies  from  $9.66  to  $386,  and  is  assessed  on  persons 
exercising  industries  and  professions,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  same.  , 

(4)  Tax  QU  rentable  value. — ^This  is  collected  from  persons  having  fur- 
nished houses  or  rooms  to  let.  It  is  proportioned  to  the  income  there- 
from.   The  municipality  of  Rome  does  not  assess  this  tat. 

(6)  Carriage  tax. — This  is  collected  from  owners  of  private  and  public 
venicles  of  all  kinds,  used  either  in  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
merchandise.    In  Rome  it  is  as  follows: 

Foar-wheeled  vebiclea  seating  4  persons per  year..  |5.79 

Fonr-wheeled  yebicles  seating  2  persons do 2.89 

Livery  stable  carriages - do 2.31 

Two-wbeeled  vecbicles  seating  2  persons do 1.93 

The  above  taxes  are  doubled  for  all  vehicles  bearing  coats  of  arms 
and  heraldic  insignia. 

(6)  Servant^s  ta^. — In  Borne  masters  and  employers  are  taxed  per  an- 
num, as  follows: 

For  each  servant  employed:  male  servants,  $1.15 5  female  servants, 
48  cents. 

(7)  Dog  tax. — The  tax  on  dogs  in  Some  is  $1.25  x)er  annum  for  each 
animal ;  however,  shepherd  4ogs  engaged  in  watching  rural  property 
and  flocks,  are  exempted  from  this  tax. 

(8)  Family  taa. — Rome  does  not  assess  a  tax  under  this  head.  In 
those  communes  where  it  is  imposed  it  is  a  fixed  graduated  capitation 
tax,  families  being  classified  according  to  their  well-being  and  each  adult 
male  member  is  assessed. 

(9)  Personal  labor  tax. — ^Neither  is  this  tax  assessed  at  Rome.  Where 
it  IS  imposed  it  consists  of  an  obligation  for  each  head  of  a  family,  who, 
by  reason  of  economical  conditions,  is  exempted  fh)m  certain  other  taxes, 
to  furnish  annually  four  days  work  for  himself  and  for  each  able-bodied 
male  member  of  his  family,  and  each  draft  animal  with  its  respective 
vehicle  owned  or  worked  by  the  family. 

This  personal  labor  tax,  where  enforced,  may  be  substituted  by  cash 
payment  It  was  originally  instituted  for  the  improvement  of  country 
roads. 

(10)  lax  on  signsy  show-oases^  and  awnings. — This  is  collected  from 
masters  of  stores,  shops,  and  business  places.  In  Rome  all  stores  and 
business  places  having  sign-boards,  exterior  show-cases,  and  awnings 
are  divided  into  three  classes  and  pay  taxes  per  annum  as  follows : 


Most  desinble  localities per  sqaare  meter. 

LeM  desirable  locftlitles do 

Least  desirable  localities do 


Signs. 


$0.82 
.21 
.11 


Show- 
cases. 


$0,63 
.42 
.21 


Awnini^. 


10.48 
.82 
.21 


The  following  are  known  as  communal  dues : 

(1)  Licenses  for  hotels^  restaurants,  cafis,  drinking  saloons,  etc. — In 
Rome  these  licenses  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  outlay  for  rent  for  the  first  year ;  for  succeeding  years  the  rate  is 
one-tenth  of  the  tax  for  the  first  year. 
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^2)  Verification  of  weights  and  measures. — The  municipality  of  Borne 
assesses  no  tax  under  this  head. 

(3)  Rent  of  booths  and  occupation  of  public  «paoe«.— «-The  following  are 
the  taxes  paid  at  Rome :  Ten  cent9  per  square  meter  for  space  occopied 
per  month  at  ordinary  times;  at  fair  times  it  is  20  cents  per  square  meter 
for  the  occasion ;  in  the  open  market  place  it  is  77  cents  per  square 
meter  for  each  six  months.  Kiosks  and  newspaper  stands  in  the  streets 
and  public  squares  are  assessed  according  to  position  from  $1.93  to 
tll.58  per  month. 

(4)  Butchers^  tax. — Two  kinds  of  taxes  are  levied  under  this  head  at 
Rome,  viz,  market  tax  and  slaughter-house  tax.  AH  animals,  except 
goats,  destined  for  slaughter,  go  first  to  the  cattle  market  and  then  to 
the  slaughter-house,  for  both  of  which  the  taxes  are  obligatory.  The 
foUowing  are  the  taxes  paid  at  Rome: 


Oxen  and  cows per  head. 

Calves do... 

Boflaloes do. .. 

Buffalo  calves do... 

Sheep .  ....do... 

Lambs do... 

Swine do... 

Goats ^do... 


Market 
taxes. 


$0.20 
20 
20 
20 
03 
03 
06 


Slaughter- 
hoase 
taxes. 


$0.78 
434 
74 
42i 
15 
08 
77 
06i 


TotaL 


90.98 
S3| 
04 
621 
18 
11 
83 
06| 


(5)  Scholastic  tax. — In  theBoman  communal  schools  this  tax  is  $1.93 
per  month  both  for  boys  and  girls.  (There  is  only  one  class  of  com- 
munal schools  in  Eome.) 

(G)  Mortuary  tax. — The  Italian  cemeteries  are,  as  a  rule,  owned  and 
managed  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  hearse  service  with  fixed 
rates,  is  also  a  monopoly  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

In  Borne  these  mortuary  charges  are  as  follows : 

Interment  tax  for  well-to-do  persons $2.32 

Interment  tax  for  poorer  persons 38 

Interment  tax  for  burial  in  private  plots 5.21 

There  are  four  classes  of  hearses  for  adults,  and  two  for  children. 
The  municipal  charges  for  the  use  of  each  hearse  are: 


For  children : 

Firstclass'. |4a26 

Second  class 23.16 


For  adults : 

Firstclass $96.50 

Second  class  48.26 

Third  class 23.16 

Fourth  class 4.83 

Burial  plots  are  sold  by  the  municipality  at  the  following  rates : 
From  1  to  6  square  meters,  $14.47;  6  to  9  square  meters,  $19.§0;  9  to 
15  square  meters,  $38.60;  15  to  25  square  meters,  $57.90;  25  to  50 
square  meters,  $96.50. 

There  is  further  a  tax  of  $4.83  /or  the  use  of  receiving  vaults  for  a 
period  of  three  months. 

(7)  Tolls. — The  Boman  municipality  owns  two  toll  bridges,  on  which 
are  exaeted  1  cent  for  each  pedestrian  and  5  cents  for  each  vehicle. 

(8)  Civil  registrar's  a<^ts. — All  original  documents  are  furnished  gratis. 
Certified  copies  pay  fixed  fees  varying  from  10  cents  to  38J  cents. 

(9)  Arbitration. — The  items  constituting  this  tax  are  not  at  hand. 

(10)  Miscellaneous. — Under  this  head  the  municipal  authority  assesses 
an  annual  water  tax  on  three  separate  water  supplies,  the  assessment 
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varying  from  $4.15  to  $6.22^  according  to  the  desirability  of  the  water, 
furnished  in  linch  pipes.  However,  one  of  the  best  watef  supplies 
of  the  city  has  been  ceded  to  a  private  stock  company  for  a  long  term 
of  years. 

The  following  is  the  octroi  or  internal  consumption  tax  for  the  city  of 
Eome. 

In  a  parallel  column  is  given  the  Government  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  total  tax  paid  at  Borne  on  the  various  articles. 

(Where  this  mark is  used  it  signifies  that  there  is  no  tax.) 


Articles. 


Drinkables. 

Wine  and  vinegar : 

Id  wood,  demijohns,  and  flasks perlSSfTftnons.. 

In  bottles per  bottle.. 

Wine  mixed  with  water per  185  gallons.. 

Must,  or  new  wine do — 

Grapes,  in  a  nan  tities  exceeding  11  pounds per  220.464  pounds.. 

Alcohol  »na  brandy: 

Not  over  50^.  in  wood  and  deroUohns per  185  gallons.. 

Exceeding  50o,  and  liquors  in  wood  and  deroyohns do  .. 

Alcohol,  brandy,  and  liquors  in  bottles per  bottle.. 

Beer: 

In  wood '. per  185  gallons 

In  bottles. per  bottle 

Mineral  waters per  185  gallons 

Meat, 

Oxen  and  steers  (live  weight) per  220.464  pounds.. 

Bulls  and  cows  (live  weight) do 

Calves: 

Over  1  year per  head.. 

Under  1  year do 

r.nflaloes  (live  weight) 1 per  220.464  pounds.. 

Kids  (live  weight) do.... 

She«»p  and  goats  per  head . .  i 

Lamos  (live  weight)  per  220.464  pounds. . ; 

Fr«*sh  butcher's  meat,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork do ' 

Swine .do 

Meat,  salted  and  smoked,  however  prepared do 

Lard do 


Capons,  geese,  and  pea-fowl each.. 

HvUA  and  domestic  ducks do 

Fatted  fowls  and  pigeons do 

Poultry      per 220.464  pounds.. 

Game  of  all  kinds,  except  when  brought  in  in  quantities  not  over  Gpr'nods 
by  hunters  carrying  guns  and  furnished  with  a  hunting  license,  per  220.464 
pounds 


Provision*. 

Wheat  flour,  with  bran per  220.464  pounds.. 

Wheat  flour,  extra  fine,  wheat  meal,  grain  pulverized  or  prepared  for  use  in 

soup,  or  making  macaroni per  220.464  pouut'iS.. 

Flour,  bread,  and  macaroni  of  all  other  kinds do 

Rice,  and  rice  flour do  . . . 

l>ricd  fruits,  not  elsewhere  included,exoeptrai8ins  and  Muscatel  grapes. do 

Oranges  and  lemons do 

Chestnuts,  fresh,  unshelled , do 

Mushrooms: 

Fresh do.... 

Dried do.... 

In  oil,  also  truffles  and  the  like  in  oil do 

Cheese: 

Parmesan,  stracchino,  gorgonzola,  and  sbrinso,  and  the  like  made  from 

milk per  220.464  pounds.. 

Salted,  eacio  cavaUo,  and  marseline,  smoked do 

Fresh do 

Butter,  fresh,  salted  or  cooked do 

MUk  and  cream do 

Eggs  of  hens,  turkys,  ducks,  and  geese do 

Fish: 

Fresh  and  shellfish do 

In  oil  and  vinegar,  in  tubs do 

Of  all  kinds  preserved  in  vessels,  of  metal  or  crockery,  including  caviar, 

per  220.464  pounds  

Fish,  salted, dried,  and  smoked per  220.464  pounds.. 


.38 

.38 
.27 
.38 


1.54 


4.83 


.43 

.67 
.14 
.38 
1.06 
.90 
.29 

.er. 

2.89 
3.86 


3.08 
2.31 
1.15 
.77 
.19 
.77 

1.54 
1.93 

3.86 
.96 


4.83 


.81 

1.05 
.41 
.76 

1.06 
.90 
.29 

.96 
2.89 
3.86 


3,08 
2.31 
J.  15 
2.31 
.19 
.77 

1.54 
1.93 

3.86 
.96 
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Articles. 


Provinom— Continued. 

Mustard,  fruit,  ftnd  vejretables  preserved  in  oil,  salt,  Vinegar,  brandy,  and 

liquors,  per  220.464  pounds 

HoDHV: 

fiot  refined per  220.404  ponnds . . 

Retioed do.... 

Glucose,  liquid  and  solid,  aud  other  vef;etable  simps do  — 

Sweet  cakes  (extra  ilne).  preserved  or  candied  fruit  and  the  liVe,  extracts  of 
meat,  preserves  of  nil  other  kinds,  either  for  drinking  or  seasoning,  choco- 
late and  the  like per  220.464  ponnds . . 

Sweet  cakes  (ordinary),  which  are  made  chiefly  of  flonr do  — 

Tomato  saace do.... 

Oili,  fatty  iubttances,  oUoifinovM  teeds^  and  toap. 

Oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  of  all  kinds per  220.464  pounds. . 

Oil,  washed,  not  suitable  for  human  food,  nor  for  burning do 

Mineral  oil do — 

Oleaginous  fruits  and  seeds,  such  as  olives,  flax  seed,  nuts,  almonda,  and  the 

like per  220.464  pounds.. 

Wax: 

Animal  and  vegetable, crude do.... 

White,  prepared do 

Stearine,  paraffine, margarine,  and  spermaceti do.... 

Tallow,  crude  and  refined do 

Soap: 

Common do.... 

Toilet,  perfumed do — 

Qroetriet. 

Sugar per  220.464  pounds.. 

Coffee  and  pulverised  mustard do — 

Cloves  and  cinnamon do 

Pepper do — 

Cocoa,  pure  and  mixed « do  ... 

Vanilla  and  vanilla  beans do — 

Tea,  all  qualities do 

Anise  seed,  cumin,  coriander,  and  fennel do — 

Combu4liJbU9. 

Firewood per  220.464  pounds. 

Charcoal  and  the  like,  anthracite  coal  and  coke do... 

Lignite  and  peat do... 

Candles  and  torches  of  wax,  yellow  and  white ^..do... 

Stearine,  margarine,  parafiine,  and  spermaceti do... 

Tallow do... 

Matches: 

Fine,  of  wax  and  stearine do... 

Common,  of  wood do... 


SUte 
tax. 


$1.54 
1.54 
.77 


$1.03 


Oats,  lupins,  barley,  carubbeans,  and  other  vegetables,  entire  or  crushed,  per 
220.464  pounds 

Hay,  naturally  or  artificially  dried per  220.464  pounds. . 

Herbs  of  whatever  sort  for  forage,  not  inclodingdogs-grass do  . . 

Straw  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  and  whatever  product  for  bedding  for 
horses,  per  220.464  pounds 


Building  maieriaU, 

Slaked  lime,  slaked  plaster,  and  prepared  plaster  in  cakes,  artificial  stone, 

hydraulicand  powdered  lime per  2-^0.464  pounds. 

Cement -'., do... 

Lime,  unslaked,  calcareous  stone,  and  crude  plaster do — 

Bricks  and  tiles: 

Polished,  Marseilles  size per  160. 

Rough,  small do... 

Rough,  large  dimensions do... 

Squared  for  pavements,  not  exceeding  25  centimeters  per  side do. . . 

Squared  for  pavements,  exceeding  25  centimeters  per  side do. . . 

Cornices  and  molded  terra-cotta  ornaments do... 

Terra-ootta  pines  and  roofing  tiles do — 

Pozsolano.  tufo  stone,  materials  for  wall  building  of  all  kinds,  stones  and 

rocks  for  walls  and  foundations  and  the  like per  cubic  meter. . 

Slate per  220.464  pounds.. 

Marble: 

Rough  in  blocks per  cubic  meter.. 

In  s&bs  not  exceeding  7  centimeters  in  thickness do 

Sculptored.  modeled,  polished,  or  otherwise  wrought,  per  220.464  pounds. . 


.77 


City 
tax. 


$3.08 

.67 
.87 
1.54 


5.78 

1.! 

2.89 

* 


.77 

".'is 

.19 

1.15 
2.81 
L15 
.77 

.57 
388 


90.57 
1.35 
1.54 
1.15 
1.15 
5.78 
4.83 
L15 


.08 

.05 

2.89 

2.S9 

29 

3.86 
.96 


.19 
.10 


.02 


.04 
.10 
.OS 

.15 
.02 
.03 
.05 
.07 
.38 
.12 

.03| 

1.15' 

.15 
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Articles. 


Building  materiaU^CoBliuned. 
H  arble— Continued. 

In  paving  blooka,  sawed  only,  and  not  exceeding  40  oentimeien  square, 

per  220.464  ponnds 

Exceeding 40  centimeters  square .per  220.464 ponnds.. 

Cbippings  of,  and  other  stones per  square  meter. . 

ArtiflcisT,  for  pavemente,  not  exceeding  40  centtmetem  square,  polished, 

per  22U.464  ponnds 

Not  exceeding  7  centimeters  in  thickness per  square  meter. 

Granite,  travertine,  and  inferior  stones  for  building  purposes : 

In  blocks,  rouffh per  cubic  meter. 

In  slabs,  small,  not  exceeding  16  centimeters  in  thickness,  per  square 

meter 

Sculptured,  modeled,  polished,  or  otherwise  wrought,  per  220.464  pounds 
Asphaltum per  220.464  pounds.. 

Terra-eotta,  glau^  and  the  like. 

Mirrors,  and  glasses  for  mirrors per  220.464  pounds.. 

Panes  of  glass  and  crystal,  of  all  thiclmesses,  not  exceeding  1  square  meter 
of  surface per  220.464  pounds.. 

Articles  of  glass  and  crystal  for  whatever  use,  not  including  dark  colored 
bottles  and  white  glass  flasks  per  220.464  pounds . . 

Ordinary  terra-cotta  in  vases,  kitchen  ware,  and  toys,  ana  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles, all  of  the  same  material per  220.464  pounds.. 

Common  ternMsotta,  oo1ot<^,  glased,  or  varnished do... 

Potterv  and  mivjolica  ware,  in  vases,  kitchen  articles,  toys,  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  however  wrought per  220.464  pounds.. 

Porcelain,  white,  painted,  or  gilded do 

Chimney  pieces  and  stoves  in  terra-cotta,  and  parts  thereot  and  other  terra- 
cotU  articles  not  elsewhere  included per  220.464  pounds.. 

Wood^  furniture,  and  n%etale. 

Wood: 

Rough,  logs  of  all  kinds  with  the  bark  on per  ton.. 

Wrought  ui  common  ways do.... 

Sawed  or  squared do... 

Planed  in  any  manner  or  form do 

Stagings  for  buildings  (ordinary  wood) do 

Other  wood,  and  wooden  furniture,  rough  or  finished do 

Pewter  and  lead  in  blocks,  lead,  pewter,  and  sine  in  squares,  or  bars,  or 

wire per  220.464  pounds.. 

Pewter,  lead,  and  sine  wrought,  for  building  use do.... 

Ifrouse,  brass,  and  copper,  wrought,  for  building  use do 

Iron  of  first  fabrication,  rolled  in  bars,  etc.,  of  whatever  form  or  diameter, 

and  steel,  for  the  same  use per  220.464  pounds.. 

Ironjoists do  ... 

Iron  of  second  fabrication,  roof  girders,  oxydixed  in  zinc,  and  steel  for  build- 
ing purposes  only per  220.464  pounds.. 

Cast-iron,  however  wrought,  for  building  purposes  only do 

Sheet-tin.  and  tinned  iron  girders do 

Lead  in  shot ..  — , do 

HieeeUanewie. 

Snow  and  ice per  220.464  pounds.. 

Perfumery do 

Paper  hangings do 

Paper: 

For  printing,  writing  of  all  kinds,  drawing,  gilded,  silvered,  colored,  and 

paper  boxes,  not  including  paper  used  by  the  government  in  its  offices, 

per  220.464  pounds 


Stat« 
tax. 


Printing,  for  newspapers per  220.464  ponnds. 

Wrapping,  blotting,  and  pasteboard. 


.do. 


City, 
tax. 

Total. 

$0.05 
.08 
.10 

$0.05 
.08 
.10 

.16 
.07 

.16 
.07 

.48 

.48 

.10 
.05 
.10 

.10 
.05 
.10 

6.78 

5.78 

2.80 

2.80 

.77 

.77 

.15 
.38 

.15 
.38 

.90 
2.31 

.96 
2.31 

.77 

.77 

.20 
d.86 
.29 
.43 
0.66 
15.44 

.29 

8.86 

.29 

.43 

9.66 

15.44 

.29 
.88 
.96 

.29 

.38 
96 

.05 
.10 

.05 
.10 

.38 
.04 
.19 
.38 

.38 
.04 
.19 
.38 

.12 
7.72 
1.35 

.12 
7.  TO 
1.35 

.48 
.10 
.10 

.48 
.10 
.10 
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526  &Et>0RTs  ON  Taxation. 

The  following  are  the  communal  taxes  at  Rome,  supplementary  to  the 
state  taxes  on  the  manufactare  of  spirits,  beer,  and  mineral  waters: 

Alcohol  and  brandy  exceeding  59^,  and  liquors per  185  gallons . .  $1.  IS 

Alcohol  and  brandy  not  exce^ing  59^ do 77 

Beer do 57 

Mineral  waters .'. do 38 

THE  COLLECTION  OP  TAXES. 

The  only  taxes  collected  directly  by  the  Government  are  the  duties 
on  imports  and  exports,  and  the  taxes  on  business.  Other  direct  taxes 
are  collected  in  the  following  manner:  The  public  offices  or  administra- 
tions prepare  the  tax  lists,  and  their  collection  is  farmed  out  for  periods 
of  five  years  to  private  enterprises  or  associations  called  Esattorie  e  Ri- 
cevitorie  delle  Imposte  Dirette  Texactors  and  receivers  of  direct  taxes). 
The  cost  of  collections  under  tnis  system  vtgries  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  associations  receive  a  commission 
on  the  amounts  collected;  this  commission  is  not  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  is  added  to  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected,  and  is  paid 
by  the  tax  payer.  At  Bome  this  commission  on  staj^e  taxes  is  42  cents 
per  $20  of  taxes  due.  The  right  to  collect  taxes  is  in  some  cases  even 
purchased  from  the  Government. 

In  like  manner' the  collection  of  direct  taxes  of  provinces  and  com- 
munes are  usually  farmed  out.  The  collectors  of  direct  taxes  on  account 
of  the  province  of  Home  now  add  to  the  charge  of  the  tax  payer  42  cents 
for  every  $20  of  taxes  due.  For  the  direct  taxes  collected  for  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Rome  the  rate  is  29  cents  for  every  $20  of  taxes  due.  The 
cost  to  the  municipality  of  Rome  for  the  collection  of  its  indirect  taxes 
is  14  cents  for  every  $20  of  taxes  due,  also  4  per  cent  of  amounts  col- 
lected as  arrearages.  This  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  arrearages  is  eqnal  f#r 
the  whole  kingdom. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  state  octroi  tax,  or  tax  on  internal  con- 
sumption, is  usually  collected  by  the  communes.  The  Government  us  a 
rule  assesses  the  communes  for  fixed  sums  per  year,  for  periods  of  five 
years.  Then  the  communes  in  their  turn  either  collect  the  tax  by  their 
own  agents,  or  farm  it  out  to  individuals  or  companies. 

Tobacco  and  salt  being  state  monopolies  the  prices  are  fixed  by  law. 
The  shops  for  their  sale  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  of  the  first 
class  are  sold  by  the  Government  at  auction  on  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual quota,  those  of  the  second  class  are  given  gratuitously  to  a  special 
class  of  persons,  such  aB  soldiers  and  employes  who  have  completed  their 
term  of  service,  and  the  widows  of  the  same.  These  shopkeepers  sell 
salt  and  tobacco  at  a  small  advance,  likewise  regulated  by  law,  over  the 
prices  they  pay  to  the  Government.  Lotteries  are  also  a  monopoly  of 
the  Government.  As  to  the  sale  of  tickets  the  Government  derives  a 
considerable  revenue  from  the  same.  Lottery  agents  receive  a  commis- 
sion on  the  amounts  of  their  sales.  The  state  lotteries  are  drawn  weekly 
throughout  the  year. 

From  the  information  herein  submitted  it  will  be  seen  that  taxation 
bears  very  heavily  on  the  Italian  people.  The  great  bulk  of  revenue 
collected  goes  to  support  the  service  of  the  national  debt,  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  public  works,  the  latter  comprising  railway  constructions, 
roads,  improvements  in  harbors,  etc. 

William  L.  Alden, 

ConiuJrGeneroL 

Consulate  General  op  the  United  States, 

Bomcy  September  23, 1887. 
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Table  1,—Bevenue  from  taxation  iu  Italy^^tate,  provinoialf  and  communal. 


Diatrict. 


Piedmont  and  Lignria.. 

Loiubardy 

Venetia 

Emilia 

TuBcany 

Marches  and  Umbrla. . 

Latinm  (Rome)  

Neapolitan  provinces.. 

Sicily 

Sardinia 


Total. 


State. 


Beceipts  tamed  into  the  treasnry  durinjr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1886,  onaccoout  of  taxes.* 


Direct  taxes, 

not  inclnding 

the  retention 

on  income 

tax. 


Lire, 
40, 142,  745. 31 
49,925,602.22 
25,394,063.34 
24. 506,  510. 63 
26,107,335.46 
11,667,413.45 
22. 740, 991. 13 
65, 534, 930. 41 
20, 216, 664. 60 
5.813,426.39 


298, 109, 682. 94 


Taxes  on  busi- 
ness, not  in- 
cluding rail* 
way  taxes 
andlegation 
and  consular 
fees. 


Lire. 
81,284,720.43 
22, 150,  337. 95 
12,746,206.80 
11, 343, 684. 00 
13. 802, 763. 68 

6,263,770.48 
19,  241,  063. 68 
38,818,112.84 
16, 760, 109. 27 

2,959,037.34 


Internal 

consumption 

tax. 


175.378,806.47 


Lire. 
54,937,676. 
55. 953.  780. 
33, 221, 24fl. 
30,570,04L 
31, 352, 068. 
12,795,428. 
19.  797, 103. 
84,978,151. 
20,241,375. 
4,854.401. 


Lotteries. 


Lire. 

7, 884, 132. 

5.294.643. 

5,174.313. 

4. 020, 042. 

5,986,902. 

1. 123,  503. 

5, 113. 420. 
27,190,447. 
11,  590. 876. 
114, 


1348, 701. 170. 15  73, 378, 396. 50  895, 568, 056. 06,30. 93 


ToUl. 


P.5 


Lire. 
140,  249. 274. 
133, 333,  363. 

70, 536, 827. 

70,  440, 278. 

77, 309. 070. 

31. 850, 115. 

66. 892,  578. 
216, 521,  642. 

68.  808, 926. 

13,626.979. 


\Lire. 
77  34: 16 
95  35. 55 
1426.63 
18  29.25 
40  37.50 
45  20. 49 
56,77. 35 
2«28.tH 
00  23.45 
33  20. 02 


District 


Grand  total,  in 

eluding  retention 

on  income  tax,rail- 

way  taxes,  lega> 

tionand  oonsnlar 

fees,  custom- 
house receipts, 
and  maritime 
dues. 


Piedmont  and  Liguria... 

Lorn  bardy 

Venetia 

Emilia 

Tliscany 

Marches  and  Umbrla — 

Latinm  (Rome) 

Keapolitan  prorincos 

Sioib 

Sard! 


ly  ... 
linia. 


Lire. 
221,456,431.48 
163, 504, 671. 11 
100,253,433.82 

74,027,998.71 
104,244,074.34 

43, 195, 941. 31 
151,437,003.04 
247, 705, 937. 99 

89,999,867.50 

15,947,087.57 


Total §1, 211. 771, 560. 87 


I 


Quota 

perin< 

habit. 

ant. 


Lire. 
53.94 
43.60 
34.88 
30.73 
50.56 
27.79 

175. 10 
82.07 
30.68 
23.43 


41.85 


Provincial. 


Ordinary 
revenue 
fh>m  taxa- 
tion after 
deducting 
patrimonial 
income,  t 


Lire, 
9, 870, 828 
9. 614. 368 
6. 765. 135 
7, 767, 904 
5, 699, 056 
4,194,656 
2, 831. 439 
21, 204, 671 
8, 989. 519 
2, 698, 743 


79, 635, 819 


Quota 
per  in- 
habit, 
ant. 


Lire. 
2.40 
2.56 
2.35 
3.23 
2.76 
2.70 
3.27 
2.75 
3.07 
3.97 


2.75 


Communal. 


Actual  reve- 
nue from 
taxation  af- 
ter  deduct- 
ing  patrimo- 
nial income,  t 


46 
89 
29 
26 
29 
18 
23 
65 
30 
5 


88 
«6 
133 
94 
53 
169 
30 
30 


312,  212. 170 


Quota 
per  in- 
habit- 
ant. 


Lire. 
11.36 
10.43 
10.17 
10.  &1 
14.20 
11.65 
26.68 

8,43 
10.25 

a  00 


Total 
quota 
per  in- 
liabit- 
ant. 


Lire. 
67.70 
56.69 
47.40 
44.79 
67.46 
41.84 

205.05 
43.25 
41.00 
35.49 


10.78  I      5  .38 


*Frora  the  "Annnario  del  Ministero  delle  Finanze,"  188e-'87,  **Statistica  Finanxiaria,"  pnge  852. 
fin  these  figures  are  iucluded  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  (lire  181,000,000)  and  the  salt 
monopoly  (lire  72,000.000.) 
I  From  the  "Annuario  Statistioo  Italiano,"  1886.  page  651. 
§  The  oustom-house  receipts  included  herein  amounted  to  Lire  202,176,723. 
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EEPORTS   ON   TAXATION. 


Table  2*— Taxation  in  Italy.     Comparative  UiblCf  shotting  government  reoeipfe  tkirtfn 
and  expenses  on  account  of  same  for  the 'fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ld86. 


Items. 


Expenaea. 


Direct  taxes : 

Ke.1  e.tM«tox  {»s{,'^^li^- ■■::::::""""::••"•:::::" 

Income  tax 

Indirect  t«xee : 

Castoma  duties  and  maritime  daes 

Internal-consumption  tax 

Tax  on  manufactures 

Tax  on  business,  stamp  tax,  registry  tax,  morfmaln  tax,  etc 
MonO|iolies : 

Proceeds  of  tobacco  monopoly 

Proceeds  of  salt  monopoly 

Proceeds  of  lottery  monopoly 


Lire. 
120,497,277 
66, 113. 275 
206,686,418 

202,176,723 
79,336,068 
25, 010, 089 

175,440.441 

181, 766. 677 
72. 247, 355 
79,586,771 


fLire. 
I  17,875,153 

S:  35.951. 411 
7, 688;  431 

I  52,053,000 
51.795,670 


*  The  unimportant  discrepancies  between  certain  items  in  tables  1  and  2  exist  in  the  original  official 
stati8tic8. 

t  This  sum  includes  wages  of  inspectors  and  agents  and  10  per  cent,  on  certain  amounts  relating  to 
"  income  tax  "  paid  over  to  certain  communes. 

X  This  sum  includes  also  the  amount  of  lire  10,000.000  paid  over  to  the  city  of  Naples  on  aoeount  of 
its  internal-consumption  tax  ;  Naples  be  ng  the  only  commune  in  the  Kingdom  nut  operated  under  tiie 
system  of  collecting  internal-consumption  tax  described. 

Tablx  3, — Government  revenue  in  Rome,    Anwunts  collected  in  1884  from  chief  items  of 

income. 


Items  of  income. 


Amount. 


Quota  per 
inhabitant. 


Heal -estate  tax : 

Iiands 

Buildings 

Income  tax 

Succession  tax 

Registry  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Customs  duties 

Internal-consumption  tax. 

Tobacco  monopoly 

Salt  monopoly 

Lottery  monopoly 

Posts 

Telegraphs 

Telephones 


Lire. 

218,  758.  73 
5C8.286.50 
411,936.04 
274,761.68 
783, 749.  92 
901. 346w  82 
486, 616. 00 
300, 000. 00 


3.74 
14.07 
32.07 

3.93 
14.13 
15.10 
10.74 
16.32 


254, 615. 00 
105. 127. 00 
279. 072. 31 
851,270.00 
20, 079. 00 


3.M 
15.72 
7.03 
2.63 
0.06 


Table  4. — Revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  municipal  administration  of  Rome  for  the  year 

ending  December  31,  1885. 


Rovenne. 

Amount 

Expenditures. 

Amount. 

Cattle-market  and  slaughterhouse 
tax             - 

Lire. 

403, 625. 74 

3H,«96.35 

98, 6U2.  26 

3, 064, 632. 36 

16,027,265.05 

283,131,27 

691,924  60 

186,628.33 

240.712.89 

295, 070. 85 

6.938,366.14 

62,714.00 

135,000.00 
147.  96a  15 
92, 197. 39 

Patrimonial  obligations  and  ex- 
tinction of  loans  and  debtb 

Espouses  of  administration 

Expenses  of   iuternal-consurop- 
tion  or  octroi  service 

Government  assessment  for  in- 
ternal-eonsumuUon  tax 

Expenses  for  tribunals,  pretors. 

Lire. 
5.51)6  409154 

Tax  on  horses,  mules,  and  dogs 

^iVater  tax       --  ....•  ......  ...... 

1,867,84&20 

Taxes  on  lands  and  buildings  

Internal-consumption  or  octroi  tax  . 
Cattle  tax 

884,752.34 
5,400,000.00 

Receints  from  losus  ................ 

Various  licenses  and  permits 

r^prnptArv  taxes  and  re-imbursement 

90,036.95 
612, 38a  35 
837,394.09 

Cleaninir  streets 

for  works 

Lighting  streets 

Patrimonial  incnniA 

Fire  companies 

184  420.97 

Police  service 

1.039,203.^ 
117,888.13 

Licensjds  for  hotels,  caf6a.  drinking 
saloons  etc        ... 

Cattle    market    and  slaughter- 
boose 

Participation  in  goTemmenticcome 
tax 

Public  works 

2,253.770.51 

Public  instruction,  museums,  etc. 
Relitrions  worship  and  cemeteries 
Srtnitary  and  charitablft  purposes 
Public  celebratiuusand  theaters. 
Miscellaneo  s 

1.851.662.15 

Public  instruction 

813. 33a  44 

Tax  on  servants 

I.7»5,47L60 

364, 14&  15 

Total 

27, 869,  535. 3«? 
85.87 

4,358,449.00 

Total    

27.«ft«g 

Quota  per  inhabitant ' 
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FliOREI^CE. 

BEPORT  OF  OONSJTL  DILLEB, 

I  confine  myself  to  the  system  of  taxation  in  vogae  in  the  immediate 
district  or  commune  of  Florence. 

Taxes  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  those 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  Government  or  Kingdom,  and  those  for 
the  support  of  the  commune.  The  latter  embrace  that  province  as  well, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  taxes  for  municipal  purposes  and  those 
levied  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  goverument  taxes,  which  are  fixed  at  13.20  per  $100,  or  Italian 
lire  500,  are  direct  and  embrace  taxes  upon  income  of  whatsoever  na- 
ture and  kind.  In  addition,  the  Government  shares  in  the  indirect 
taxes,  as  will  appear  further  on.  Those  of  the  second  class  are  indirect, 
and  are  baaed  upon  the  proceeds  of  any  trade,  profession,  or  industry 
employed  within  the  limits  of  the  commune  of  the  municipality. 

TAX  ON  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  taxes  on  land  and  buildings  vary  in  amount  in  each  commune  in 
Italy,  and  are  based  on  the  budget  of  necessary  expenses  declared  on 
the  Sist  day  of  December  in  each  year,  payable  in  six  installments,  viz  : 
February  10,  April  10,  June  10,  August  10,  October  10,  and  Decem- 
ber 10.  Said  taxes  not  being  paid  within  eight  days  after  each  install 
ment  falls  due,  a  penalty  of  4  cents  on  every  dollar  accrues  on  the 
amount  unpaid. 

In  the  commune  of  Florence  land  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $45.35  per 
$100,  or  Italian  lire  500,  on  its  net  income,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 
The  Government  receives  $18.10,  the  commune  $20.20.  and  the  prov- 
ince $7.05. 

Buildings  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $37.95  per  $100,  or  Italian  lire  500, 
on  net  income,  and  divided  as  follows:  The  Government  receives 
$16.25;  the  commune  $16.10,  and  the  province  $5.60. 

The  family  tax — (see  Exhibit  No.  1.) — This  tax  applies  to  all  persons 
(not  indigent)  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  commune.  A  family  is 
understood  to  represent  several  individuals  bound  by  family  ties  and 
.  residing  together.  If  members  belonging  to  the  family  do  not  so  reside 
they  are  subject  to  tax  as  individuals.  Persons  residing  together,  but 
not  relatives,  are  taxed  separately.  This  rule  applies  to  boarding-schools, 
corporations,  and  in  all  cases  where  many  persons  live  in  the  same 
building,  but  not  in  common.  The  object  appears  to  be  to  make  this 
an  individual  tax  as  far  as  practicable.    Minors  are  not  exempt. 

Foreign  nationalty  is  not  ground  of  exemption  (in  a  few  exceptional 
cases)  where  the  parties  practice  in  the  commune  a  profession,  trade, 
industry,  or  whatever  art,  from  which  a  revenue  is  derived,  orhavede- 
clared  their  intention  of  so  doing.  The  imposition  of  the  family  tax 
upon  American  citizens  permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  Flor- 
ence and  not  engaged  in  business  has  been  the  subject  of  many  com- 
plaints and  the  occasion  of  much  correspondence  and  vexation  to  this 
consulate.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  report  that,  in  nearly  all  complaints 
of  this  character,  upon  a  proper  and  courteous  representation  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  made  from  this  offtce,  the  seizure  of  household  goods 
for  payment  of  this  tax  has  been  set  aside  and  satisfactory  replies 
made  by  the  authorities.  I  have  in  all  cases  advised  Americans  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  residing  here  to  pay  all  reasonable  or  just 
taxes  for  their  comfort  and  protection,  without  calling  upon  the  consul 
to  redress  unnecessary  and  frivolous  complaints,  thus  destroying  in  a 
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great  tneasare  his  inflaence  with  the  authorities  when  important  qaes- 
1  ions  arise. 

The  employes  of  private  or  public  institutions  must  pay  the  tax  in  the 
commune  where  their  business  offices  are  located. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  or  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  connected  with 
permanent  military  or  naval  departments  stationed  within  the  limits  of 
the  commune,  are  liable  to  the  same  tax  as  civil  employes. 

Tax  on  business  (see  Exhibit  No.  2). — In  acconlance  with  the  law  en- 
acted August  11, 1870,  each  commune  was  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  on 
all  persons,  both  native  and  foreign,  doing  business  or  practicing  a 
profession  within  its  limits. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  said  law  the  communes  of  Italy  were  divided 
in  six  classes,  according  to  their  population,  viz:  (1)  Over  80,000  in- 
habitants, $G0  maximum;  (2)  from  40,001  to  80,000,  $50;  (3)  from 
20,001  to  40,000,  $40;  (4)  from  5,001  to  20,000,  $30;  (5)  from  2,001  to 
5,000,  $20;  (6)  not  over  2,000  iuhabitants,  $10. 

The  above  tax  is  based  on  the  kiud  and  nature  of  the  profession  or 
business,  the  number  of  rooms  occupied,  the  personnel  employed,  the 
income  tax  assessed  for  Government  purposes. 

No  tax  of  this  kind  is  levied  upon  salaries  or  wages  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  monopolies  belonging  to  the  Government,  provided  they 
do  not  deal  in  other  than  monopolize  goods. 

Persons  omitting  the  declaration  of  the  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  or  not  furnishing  exact  details  of  the  same,  are  liable  to  a  fine 
varying  from  40  cents  to  $10. 

Tax  on  carriages,  cabs,  etc,  (see  Exhibit  No.  3). — The  tax  on  public 
and  private  carriages,  and  on  servants  is  levied  upon  any  one  owning 
or  driving  carriages,  or  having  persons  in  his  or  her  service,  without 
distinction  whether  the  latter  are  fed  and  lodged  by  the  owner  employing 
them  or  not. 

Wet  nurses  are  free  from  this  tax. 

Application  is  to  be  made  to  the  municipal  authorities  to  drive  a  car- 
riage, and  whoever  becomes  proprietor  of  a  carriage  or  takes  persons 
into  his  or  her  service,  is  bound  to  make  application  accordingly  to  the 
municipal  office  within  two  weeks. 

Foreigners  residing  in  the  commune  have  the  same  duty  to  perform. 

Additional  tax  levied  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Florence 
on  business^  etc, — The  chamber  of  commerce,  at  Florence  in  pursuance 
of  a  royal  decree,  dated  August  7, 1874,  is  empowered  to  levy  upon 
natives  and  foreigners  engaged  in  trade,  professions,  or  industries  a  tax 
in  proportion  to  the  income  derived  from  such  trade,  profession,  or  in- 
dustry, based  on  the  items  of  the  Government  income  tax  and  subject 
to  the  same  system  of  collection. 

By  virtue  of  said  tax  traders  and  dealers  are  placed  in  15  classes, 
ranging  in  amount  from  80  cents  to  $200,  viz :  (1)  From  $200  to  $400 
income,  80  cents;  (2)  from  $401  to  $600  income,  $1.60;  (3)  from  $601 
to  8800  income,  $2.40 ;  (4)  from  $801  to  $1,200  income,  $3.20;  (5)  from 
$1,201  to  $1,600  income,  $4.80 ;  (6)  from  $  1,601  to  $2,000  income,  $6.40 ; 
(7)  from  $2,001  to  $2,400  income,  $8;  (8)  from  $2,401  to  $3,200  income, 
$9.60;  (9)  from  $3,201  to  $4,000  income,  $12.80;  (10)  from  $4,001  to 
$5,000  income,  $16 ;  (11)  from  $5,001  to  $6,000  income,  $20 ;  (12)  from 
$6,001  to  $10,000  income,  $24 ;  (13)  from  $10,01)1  to  $20,000  income,  $40 ; 
(14)  from  $20,001  to  $100,000  income,  $80;  (15)  from  $100,001  and  over 
income,  $200. 

Examining  carefully  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  official  documents, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  particular  lines  of  industry  or  classes  of  pop- 
ulation are  most  affected.    It  is  evident  that  all  are  seriously  burden^ 
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UDdoiibtedly  from  the  within  figures  the  greatest  pressure  falls  upon 
laud.  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  notwithstanding  the  patient  labor  and 
economy  of  the  agriculturist  in  Italy,  the  taxes  on  the  product  of  the 
laud  are  so  great  as  to  sometimes  compel  him  to  relinquish  it.  This 
applies  only  to  the  tenant,  because  it  is  the  product  and  not  the  land 
itself  which  is  taxed. 

Next  to  the  land  taxation  falls  heaviest  upon  manufactures  of  sugar, 
grain,  and  other  fabric^  or  industries  dependent  on  the  product  of  the 
soil.  With  reduced  taxes  on  the  income  from  land,  many  industries 
now  merely  existing  by  the  moat  persistent  economy  would  become 
flourishing,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  revenue  by  increased  production, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  willing  work- 
ers. This  applies  with  great  force  to  the  straw;  industry  of  Tuscany. 
A  reference  to  the  invoices  issued  from  this  consulate  ahows  a  marked 
decrease  in  amount  of  this  industry  within  the  last  two  years,  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  firms  in  Tuscany  having  failed  within  the  preceding 
six  months. 

In  connection  with  the  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Florence,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  excess  of  taxation  for ' 
1887  over  the  real  necessities  of  the  city,  as  will  be  seen  by  Exhibit  No. 
4,  is  the  carrying  forward  of  expenses  incurred  in  improvements  at  the 
time  Florence  was  the  capital,  and  which  still  burdens  her  people. 
This  pressure  is  gradually  decreasing  under  a  wise  administration  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  taxes  on  land  and  buildings  levied  for  thid 
purpose  having  been  greatly  lessened  year  after  year.  The  3  per  cent, 
bonds  issued  by  the  city  for  the  payment  of  this  debt,  have  advanced 
from  49  lire  in  1882  to  62  lire  in  1887.  This  relieves  in  a  measure,  the 
native  owners,  but  it  must  be  said  the  family  taxes  have  been  considera- 
bly increased  during  the  same  period.  This  aflfectsthe  foreign  popula- 
tion especially,  in  increased,  price  of  living  and  other  expenses. 

Isaac  R.  Dilleb, 
Consul. 


Exhibit  No.  1. — Family  tax, 

[Based  on  a  nnit  of  $100  or  500  Italian  lire.— Expenses  of  collection  1  per  cent,  on  amount  of  propor. 

tional  tax.] 


Classes. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14. 

15 

16 

17. 

18 

19 

20. 

21. 

22. 


Estimated  1    Uni 
income.     Ion  $h 


$20. 000 
18,000 
16,  000 
14,000 
12,  000 
10.000 
9.000 
8,0(10 
7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,800 
2,600 
2,400 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1.700 
1,600 


$I,9( 
1,8( 
1,8J 
1,W 
1,83 
1,7' 
1,75 
1,74 
1,72 
1,74 
1.6f 
1,66 
1.64 
1,M 
1,51 
1,45 
1,3£ 
1,32 
1,27 
1,22 
1,  Ifi 
1,13 
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The  following  are  the  various  clashes  on  which  taxes  are  levied  in  the 
city  of  Florence : 

Exhibit  No.  2. — Munioipal  tax  on  dealers  and  professions,  etc, 
[The  expeuses  of  collection  are  1  per  cent,  on  axnoant  of  the  proportional  tax.] 


Up  to  and  over  $10, 000 
Upto- 

$9.000 

8.000 

7,000 

6,000 

5,000 , 

4,000 

8,400. 

2,800 

2,400 

2,000 

'  1.800 

1,000 


ExuibitNo.  3. — Tax  on  public  and  private  carriages  and  on  servants. 

[Law  Aagust  II,  1870,  regulation  Aagnst  26, 1861.  The  expensoA  of  collection  are  1  per  cent,  on  the 

amount  of  proportional  tax.  ] 

Public  conveyances,  oninibuB,  livery  stable,  and  cabs 
With  four  wheels : 

Fixed  time  and  destination $1.00 

Fixed  destination  only 2.40 

Instable,  fixed  desunation  only 4.00 

In  square,  fixed  destination  only ].co 

With  two  wheels: 

Fixed  time  and  destination 2.00 

Fixed  destination  only i L2C 

In  stable,  fixed  destination  only 2  00 

Insqhkre,  fixed  destination  only 90 

Private  carriages: 

Four  wheels  and  coat  of  arms 10.00 

Four  wheels  and  without  coat  of  arms ^ 7.20 

Two  wheels  and  coat  of  arms 5.00 

Two  wheels  without  coat  of  arms 3.00 

Male  servants: 

With  livery 2.00 

Without  livery ,..  1.20 

Female  servants 60 

Exhibit  No.  4. — Estimated  expense  account  of  the  city  of  Florence  for  1887. 
[109,000  inhabitants  in  1886.] 

Taxable  income,  land  and  buildings $2,450,774.78 

Total  amount  of  the  city  budget 2,201,205^51 

Normal  limit  of  the  city  tax 551,767.00 

Excess  over  the  same  in  1887 714,256.00 

Proportiorfof  the  city  tax  in  1887 1. 266, 023. 00 

Estimated  family  tax 90,000.00 

Income  from  buildings  belonging  to  the  city 53,897.00 

Aggregate  taxes 1,479, 075c  40 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CAMTBAVSBN. 

Taxes  iu  Italy  are  divided  as  follows:  I.  State  or  national  taxes^ 
II.  Provincial  taxes.    III.  Municipal  taxes. 

I.  STATE  TAXES. 

state  or  national  taxes  imposed  by  the  Government  are:  (1)  Taxes  pn 
real  estate,  called  direct  taxes.    (2)  All  other  taxes,  called  indirect  taxes. 

Keal  estate  for  the  parpose  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  is  divi- 
ded into  (a)  city  property  and  {h)  country  property. 

(a)  City  property  pays  taxes  on  three-fourths  of  the  annnal  rents, 
issues,  and  profits,  when  it  is  let  or  demised,  but  when  occupied  by  the 
owner,  or  when  vacant,  on  three-fourths  of  the  appraised  valuation  oi 
rental ;  the  tax  is  10.25  per  cent. 

(&)  Country  property  also  pays  taxes  on  three-fourths  of  the  annual 
rents,  issues,  and  profits,  when  demised,  leased,  or  let,  or  when  occu- 
pied by  the  owner  or  vacant,  on  three-fourths  of  the  assessed  or  ap- 
praised valuation  of  rental ;  the  tax  is  24.13  per  cent. 

The  taxes  are  paid  in  six  equal  rates,  one  every  two  months,  at  offices 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  respective  districts,  and  the  Grov- 
emment  pays  to  collectors  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  amounts  col- 
lected, having  regard  to  the  extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  sub- 
district.  . 

(2)  Indirect  taxes. — Tax  on  contracts  and  transfers  of  real  estate,every 
instrument,  4  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money ;  on  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  personal  estate,  2  per  cent. ;  on  contracts  for  the  sale  of  vessels,  ^  per 
cent. ;  on  contracts  for  the  use  of  water-power,  4  per  cent. ;  on  contracts 
for  the  safe  of  mortgages  on  real  estate,  4  per  cent. ;  on  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  movables,  2  per  cent. ;  on  contracts  for  the  sale  of  credits,  |  per 
cent. 

Power  of  attorney  for  the  alienation  of  real  estate,  personal  property, 
or  revenue,  IJ  per  cent. ;  same  for  sale  of  credits,  contracts  for  construc- 
tions, repairing  or  transjwrt,  or  for  the  collection  of  duties,  or  land 
rents  on  premium,  J  per  cent. 

If  the  power  of  attorney  refers  to  contracts  for  letting  real  estate  or 
personal  property,  J  p  er  cent. 

For  adjudication  of  income  or  personal  property  there  is  a  fixed  tax 
of  2  lire,  and  for  the  adjudication  of  credits,  0.65  lire. 

On  judicial  sales  of  real  estate  at  public  auction,  4  per  cent. ;  on  the 
renting  of  land  upon  condition  to  plant  it,  4  per  cent. 

On  the  sum  paid  for  the  redemption  of  real  estate  given  on  mortgage, 
4  per  cent. 

On  the  sum  to  which  the  redeemer  of  the  mortgage  is  entitled  to,  as 
partner  in  the  sale,  J  per  cent. 

For  adjudication  of  income  or  personal  property  there  is  a  fixed  tax 
of  2  lire. 

On  redemption  of  real  estate  by  the  owner,  4  per  cent.  For  renounc- 
ing  the  right  of  redemption  on  receiving  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  value  of  the  property,  4  per  cent. ;  the  same  without  receiving  any 
amount,  3  lire. 

Exchange  of  real  estate  situate  in  foreign  country  or  state,  for  land 
situate  in  the  state,  4  per  cent. 

Exchange  of  personal  property  wherever  existing,  2  per  cent. 

For  the  privilege  given  to  the  creditor  by  the  debtor,  of  using  the 
debtor's  property  till  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  2  per  cent  ^t^ 
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For  abandouiug  merchandise  or  other  articles  insured  in  maritime  in- 
surance offices,  on  the  value  of  the  articles,  2  per  cent. 

Dotal  separations  with  satisfaction  to  the  rights  belonging  to  the 
wife  by  transmission  to  her  of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  husband,  4 
per  cent.  If  with  transfer  of  perpetual  or  life  income,  or  personal  prop- 
erty, 2  per  cent  If  with  transfer  of  other  credits,  ^  per  cent.  If  with 
payment  of  money,  i  per  cent. 

Cessions  of  income,  pensions  of  every  nature,  whether  perpetual  or 
for  life,  cessions  or  retrocessions  of  credit,  J  per  cent. 

On  the  payment  of  hereditary  debts,  executed  by  one  of  the  heirs, 
on  the  portion  of  the  debt  owed  by  the  heir,  making  the  payment  J 
per  cent. ;  on  the  other  parts  of  the  debt,  f  per  cent.  On  the  payment 
of  hereditary  debts,  made  with  his  own  money  by  the  heir  benefited,  f 
per  cent. 

On  the  sale  of  government  bonds,  the  price  of  which  is  paid  in  cash, 
when  the  sale  takes  place  by  a  notarial  act,  or  private  instrument,  there 
is  a  gradual  tax  of  3  lire  on  the  first  1,000  lire,  and  1  lire  on  every  addi- 
tional 1,000  lire.  Fractional  parts  in  gradual  tax  are  considered  as 
full  thousands,  but  from  1,000  lire  upwards  there  is  no  tax  on  a  frac- 
tion less  than  100  lire. 

On  maritime  exchange  contracts  and  acknowledgments  of  debt,  as 
on  all  other  contracts  on  which 'a  tax  has  not  been  fixed,  ^  per  cent. 

Conventions  made  between  creditors  and  debtors  before  or  after  the 
latter^s  declaration  of  bankruptcy,  f  per  per  cent. 

Substitution  of  the  military  service  on  amount  paid,  i  per  cent. 

Contracts  of  remuneration  or  indemnity  for  obligations  to  do  work, 
or  execute  works  of  art,  i  per  cent. 

The  same  for  personal  services  as  teachers  of  arts,  trades,  and  schools^ 
1  lire. 

^  Concessions  of  delay  for  the  payment  of  debts  if  the  amount  has 
already  been  subjected  to  a  tax,  3  lire. 

If  not,  I  i)er  cent. 

Deposits  made  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  to  be  collected  at  pleas- 
ure, for  the  release  of  the  depositor,  i  per  cent. 

Gratuitous  deposits  of  sums  and  valuables  with  private  parties  not 
exceeding  three  years,  gradual  tax  of  2  lire  up  to  1,000  lire,  and  1  lire 
for  every  additional  1,0(K)  lire. 

Deposits  with  retribution  and  warranty,  f  per  cent. 

Deposits  of  any  number  of  documents  in  notarial  offices  or  in  the 
public  or  judiciary  archives,  3  lire. 

Agreements  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  persons  not  relatives 
and  when  it  is  not  done  as  charity,  i  per  cent. 

Same  for  feeding  animals  for  a  certain  period,  i  per  cent. 

Eedemption  of  real  estate  by  the  seller  or  his  heirs  when  only  a  prom- 
ise of  payment  is  made,  J  per  cent. 

Institution  of  income,  perpetual  or  life  pensions  by  payment  of  sums 
or  cession  of  credits  and  valuables,  2  per  cent 

Letting  real  or  personal  property  for  a  determinate  time,  J  per  cent 

Recision  of  a  contract  by  payment  of  a  sum,  2  lire  for  the  first  1,000 
lire,  and  1  lire  for  every  additional  1,000  lire. 

Agreement  between  lessor  and  lessee  for  the  reduction  of  rent,  2  lire. 

Concession  for  water  rights  for  a  time  certain,  J  per  cent 

Contracts  for  the  collection  of  duties  and  income,  ^  per  cent ;  the  same 
if  a  premium  is  received  for  collecting,  i  per  cent;  contracts  for  con- 
structions, repairings,  keeping  in  repair  of  works,  J  per  cent 

On  bonds  given  for  third  parties  there  is  a  gradual  tax  of  2  lire  on 
first  1,000  lire,  and  1  Ike  on  every  additional  1,000  lire. 
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Conventional  and  gratuitons  dispositions  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
the  same  as  before. 

On  bonds  required  by  law  for  exercising  commercial  industries,  3  lire; 
on  bonds  given  by  state  officials,  notaries,  and  other  professionals,  2 
lire ;  assignment  of  mortgages,  3  lire. 

Receipts,  and  every  other  act  for  the  release  of  sums  or  valuables,  i 
per  cent. 

Redemption  of  real  estate  by  public  act,  J  per  cent. 

Proc6s- verbal  executed  by  a  notary  public,  1  lire. 

Stipulations  either  to  end  or  to  prevent  a  lawsuit,  5  lire. 

Consent  for  the  cancellation,  reduction,  or  restriction  of  mortgage 
inscriptions,  from  2  to  3  lire. 

Discharges  for  surrender  of  sums  or  valuables  deposited  in  public 
offices,  2  lire. 

Constitution  of  dowry,  2  lire  on  the  first  1,000  lire,  and  1  lire  on  every 
additional  1,000  lire. 

Simple  matrimonial  contracts,  2  lire. 

Constitution  of  patrimony  of  priests,  10  lire. 

Adoptions,  50  lire;  same  of  foundlings,  1  lire. 

Legitimation  of  natural  children,  1  lire. 

Eiiancipation,  10  lire;  testament,  6  lire;  opening  of  secret  wills,  3 
lire;  inventory,  3. lire. 

Constitution  of  partnerships,  gradual  tax  of  5  lire  on  first  1,000  lire,  . 
and  1  lire  for  every  additional  1,000  lire. 

Declaration  of  the  piorogation  of  the  societies  statutes,  10  lire ;  ad- 
mission of  a  new  member,  5  lire ;  augmentation  of  the  dapital  of  the  so- 
ciety, 2  lire  on  first  1,000  lire,  and  1  lire  for  every  additional  1,000  lire. 

Dissolution  of  partnership,  10  lire. 

Division  of  real  estate  or  real  and  personal  property,  2  lire  on  first 
1,000  lire,  and  1  lire  on  every  additional  1,000  lire;  division  of  valua- 
bles, one-half  the  above  tax;  every  other  division,  5  lire. 

Power  of  attorney  with  power  to  collect  money,  J  percent.;  if  the 
collection  consists  of  an  annual  sum  and  the  mandate  is  to  last  more 
than  10  years,  1^  per  cent. ;  ratification  of  preceding  acts  or  contracts, 
3  lire;  renewal  of  contracts  become  void,  3  lire;  acquiescences  or  ad- 
hesions, 2  lire;  annulment  of  contract,  etc.,  3  lire;  compromises  and 
nomination  of  experts,  3  lire. 

Donations  of  real  and  personal  estates,  1^^  per  cent. ;  the^ame  made 
by  husband  to  his  wife,  or  vice  versaj  3  per  cent. ;  the  same  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  5  per  cent. ;  same  between  uncles  and  nephews,  6 
per  cent. ;  same  between  cousins,  8  per  cent. ;  same  between  any  other 
relations  to  the  tenth  degree,  9  per  cent. ;  same  between  relations  more 
distant,  10  per  cent.;  donations  accompanied  by  possession,  10 lire. 

Contracts  for  gratuitous  loans,  3  lire. 

Concessions  of  the  use  of  the  real  estate,  10  lire. 

Duplicates  of  private  acts,  1  lire. 

Authentication  of  acts  made  by  notaries,  1  lire;  authentication  of 
signatures,  from  50  centimes  to  1  lire. 

Transmission  of  property  on  account  of  death,  1^  to  10  per  cent.;  ver- 
bal process  to  affix  the  seals  on  property  and  removing  the  same,  1  lire. 

Sentences  ot  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  10  lire;  voluntary  sep- 
aration of  same,  from  5  to  10  lire;  sentence  of  separation  of  the  dowry 
from  the  property  belonging  to  t'le  hiisb  iml,  from  5  to  10  lire ;  the  same 
for  the  separation  of  the  property  of  a  ileceased  person  from  that  of 
his  heir,  2  to  10  lire.  The  tax  on  sentences  defining  the  merits  of  a  law- 
suit ranges  from  2  to  10  lire.  Sentences  given  by  the  abrogating  court. 
10  to  20  lire. 
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Stamp  tax. — This  tax  must  be  paid  indiscriminately  on  all  papers  des- 
tined for  civil  and  commercial  transactions.  The  stamp  tax  is  divided 
in  proportional,  gradual,  and  fixed.  The  proportional  is  applied  to  the 
circulation  of  bills  having  legal  course  and  to  the  income  or  net  receipts 
of  the  theatres.  On  the  former  ^  per  cent.  The  gradual  tax  is  ap 
plied  to  promises  of  payment,  contracts  for  house  renting,  and  all 
other  acts  concerning  payments  of  money  or  recognition  of  debts  re- 
sulting from  commercial  operations,  and  ranges  from  2  to  6  lire,  accord- 
ing to  amount.  Bills  of  exchange  running  less  than  six  months  require 
a  stamp  of  from  5  centimes  to  5  lire,  according  to  the  amount.  On  cor- 
responding amounts  of  bills  running  over  six  months  the  stamp  tax  is 
double  the, former. 

Tax  on  insurance. — The  tax  on  maritime  insurance  at  fixed  premiums, 
or  on  the  principal  of  mutual  insurance,  ranges  from  5  centimes  to  1.50 
lire  on  et'ery  1,000  lire  insurance,  according  to  the  premium. 

Por  mutual  maritime  insurance,  when  the  premium  is  not  declared, 
the  tax  is  75  centimes  for  every  1,000  lire  insured.  Insurance  of  mer- 
chandise transported  by  water  or  land,  1  centime  for  every  1,000  lire  in- 
siii^d,  if  the  premium  does  not  exceed  20  centimes,  and  up  to  30  cen- 
times if  the  premium  is  over  2  lire.        ' 

Life-insurance  of  every  kind  at  fixed  premium,  or  J  per  cent.  *  Every 
time  the  insurance  is  renewed  a  new  tax  must  be  paid. 

Tax  on  government  concessions, — Naturalization  papers,  200  lire.  Ee- 
nouncing  Italian  citizenship,  one-half  the  annual  tax  paid  by  appli- 
cant. Government  permission  to  accept  employment  or  a  pension  from 
a  foreign  Government,  the  tax  as  above.  Declaration  to  have  a  domicile 
fixed  in  the  Kingdom,  20  lire, 

Eoyal  decree  of  authorization  to  change  surname,  20  lire;  same  author- 
ization to  add  the  same,  200  lire ;  transcription  in  the  civil  registers  of 
titles  of  nobility,  from  2,000  lire  up. 

For  civic  coat  of  arms,  50  lire ;  for  private  coat  of  arms,  700  lire;  per- 
mission to  wear  foreign  decoration,  50  lire. 

Dispensation  from  the  bans  of  matrimony,  10  lire. 

Authorization  of  anonymous  societies,  from  25  to  300  lire,  according 
to  the  amount  of  capital. 

Authorization  for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  exchange,  500 
lire;  permission  given  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  sell  merchandise  at 
auction,  100  lire. 

Certificate  that  a  certain  work  is  of  public  utility,  from  10  to  200  lire. 

Permission  for  loans  to  provinces  on  the  bank  of  deposits  and  loans, 
tV  per  cent. ;  inscription  in  the  list  of  money  brokers  on  the  amount 
of  the  bond  given,  1  per  cent. 

Permission  to  establish  mills  or  other  factories  on  public  waters,  20 
lire. 

Decree  permitting  the  navigation  oir  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  100 
lire. 

License  to  transport  timber  floating  on  water  of  rivers,  etc.,  from  20 
to  50  lire;  authorization  for  the  occupation  of  water  fronts,  according 
to  length  of  time  of  occupation,  from  3  to  50  lire. 

License  for  excavations,  10  lire. 

Authorization  for  exercising  liberal  professions,  50  lire. 

License  for  opening  hotels,  restaurants,  or  other  establishments  of 
the  kind,  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  year's  rentj  renewal  of  licenses,  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  license;  temporary  license,  1  lire. 

For  advertising  rooms  to  let,  5  lire  per  year. 
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Pennit  to  establish  agencies  and  loan  offices,  20  lire. 

Theater  permits,  from  5  to  100  lire ;  other  licenses,  2  lire. 

Decree  of  approval  of  land-keepers,  for  each,  10  lire. 

Permit  for  the  exhumation  of  dead  bodies,  from  100  to  300  lire. 

Passports,  2  to  10  lire ;  renewals,  3  to  5  lire. 

Receipts  for  titles  or  certificate  of  income,  1  lire. 

Stipulations  of  acts  in  public  form,  from  3  to  60  lire;  for  searches  in 
the  archives,  from  1  to  2  lire. 

Concession  of  exequatur  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  from  10  to  20  lire. 

License  to  carry  arms,  6  lire }  shooting  and  hunting  licenses,  from  15 
to  50  lire )  special  license  for  the  introduction  in  the  state,  manufacture, 
or  sale  of  weapons,  200  lire ;  renewal  of  license,  20  lire. 

Taxes  qu  the  proceeds  of  railway  traffic, — For  quick  traffic,  at  13  per 
cent. ;  for  slow  traffic,  at  2  per  cent. 

Taxes  on  articles  of  consumption. — On  spirits,  150  lire  for  lach  neat 
hectoliter  (of  26^  gallous)  measured  by  the  official  alcoholmeter  at  the 
temperature  ot  15.88. 

On  beer,  6  centimes  per  degree  per  hectoliter,  with  the  maximum  limit 
of  16  d  agrees  and  a  minimum  of  10.    Extra  tax  for  entry,  9.69  lire. 

For  aerated  waters,  3  lire  the  hectoliter. 

Gunpowder,  50  centimes  the  kilo  j  for  the  manufacture  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  it. 

On  chicory,  60  lire  per  quintale  (100  kilos). 

On  homegrown  sugar :  First  quality,  49.65  lire  per  quintale;  second 
quality,  43.20  lire. 

On  cotton-seed  oil,  14  lire  per  quintal. 

The  government  tax,  which  bears  on  the  whole  of  Italy  equally,  is  on 
wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  alcoholic  liquors,  meat,  flour,  rice,  oils,  beer,  suet, 
and  lard  according  to  a  tariff  variable  from  day  to  day  according  to  that 
of  the  municipalities.  The  latter  for  the  better  collection  of  this  tax  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  and  the  tax  varies  according  to  the  class  tj 
which  the  community  or  municipality  belongs. 


Items. 


Classes. 


First       Second.      Third.      Fourth. 


Bevtraget. 
Wine,  vinegar: 

In  barrels per  hectoliter. 

In  bottles per  bottle. 

Before  fermentation per  hectoliter. 

Small  wine,  half  wine,  half  vinegar,  per  hectoliter.* 
Alcohol  aim  liquors : 

Bectitied  to  69° per  hectoliter. 

Rectified  to  more  than  SO'' do 

In  bottles. each. 

Orapes  in  quantities  of  more  than  5  kilos per  100  kilos. 

Meati  and  ptovUum*. 

Oxen per  bead. 

Cows  and  bulls do... 

Calves : 

Under  one  year do... 

Over  one  year do... 

nojfs do... 

Pigs do... 

Lambs,  kids,sbeep, and  goats do... 

Fresh  meat  per  100  kilos. 

Salt  meat  and  lard do... 

Wheat  flour,  bread,  and  paste do... 

Flour,  bread,  and  paste  of  every  other  kind do. . . 

Kice do... 

Butter,  vegetable  er  animal  oil,  except  for  medicine.. do... 

Mineral  oil  and  tallow do . . . 

Sugar do... 


Lire, 
7.00 
.15 
5.50 


24.00 

40.00 

.60 

3.50 

40.00 
25.00 

12.00 
22.00 
16.00 
5.00 
.50 
12.50 
25.00 
2.00 
1.40  I 
2.00  ' 
8.00 
4.00  ! 
10.00  t 


Lire. 
5.00 
.10 
4.00 


16.00 

30.00 

.50 

2.50 

30.00 
20.00 

10.00 

16.00 

12.00 

4.00 

.40 

10.00 

20.00 

1.80 

1.20 

1.80 

7.00 

3.50 

8.00 


Lire. 
4.00 
.05 
3.00 


12.00 

20.00 

.40 

2.00 

25.00 
17.00 

8.00 
14.00 
10.00 
3.00 
.30 
8.00 
17.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.60 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 


Lire. 
3.50 
.05 
2.50 


9.00 

16wO0 

.30 

1.50 

20.00 
14.00 

6.00 

lS.00 

8.00 

2.00 

.25 

6.00 

16.00 

1.40 

.00 

1.40 

5.00 

2.50 

4.  CO 


*  One-half  the  tax  on  wine. 
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Tobacco. — The  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco  and  cigars  is  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  the  Government.  The  cultivation  requires  a  special 
permit,  and  the  produce  must  be  either  sold  to  the  state  or  exported. 
I  am  informed  that  the  estimated  annual  income  is  about  126,300,000 
lire. 

II.— PROVINCIAL  TAXES. 

In  the  province  of  ^Naples  this  tax  amounts  to  6-^  per  cent,  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  income  of  the  city  property  and  9^%  per  cent,  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  income  of  country  property.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
these  during  the  year  1886  was*^  3,732,424.79  lire.  In  some  instances 
provinces  possess  lands,  buildings,  scrip  of  Government  funds,  railway 
shares,  etc.,  and  income  or  proceeds  of  all  such  properties  are  entered 
on  the  income  side  of  the  account,  and  they  amounted  for  this  province 
during  ^le  year  1886  to  376,145.20  lire.  The  expenses  to  be  met  by  the 
province  out  of  the  above- stated  two  sources  of  income  are  as  follows: 

First.  Necessary  expenditures.  (1)  Ordinary:  Administration,  sani- 
tary affairs,  instruction,  public  security,  charities,  public  works,  agricult- 
ure, various  expenses,  amounting  to  1,908,543.43  lire.  (2)  Extraordi- 
nary: Extinction  of  loans,  administration,  public  instruction,  charities^ 
sanitary  affairs,  public  security,  public  works,  agriculture,  and  various, 
1,449,597.65  lire. 

Second.  Optional  expenditures.  (1)  Ordinary:  Annuities,  outgoing, 
administration,  public  instruction,  charities,  sanitary  affairs,  public  se- 
curities, public  works,  agriculture,  and  various,  276,984.40  lire.  (2)  Ex- 
traordinary:  Expenses  and  changes  of  real  estate,  administration,  pub- 
lic instruction,  charities,  sanitary  affairs,  public  security,  public  works, 
agriculture,  and  various  expenses,  amounting  to  174,915.19  lire. 

in. — MUNICIPAL  TAXES. 

The  communes  on  their  account  may  add  an  e?:tra  duty  on  all  articles 
already  subjected  to  a  government  tax,  but  not  more  than  3  per  cent, 
on  the  same.'  They  may  also  impose  on  their  own  account  taxes  on 
other  provisions  and  beverages  ^  on  forage,  fuel,  building  materials,  fnr- 
niture,  soap,  and  other  articles  of  local  consumption,  and  this  up  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  value.  This  can  be  carried  out  by  royal  decree 
or  by  decision  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  council  of  state,  with 
royal  decree. 

Everything  without  exception  is  subject  to  at  least  one  direct  or  in- 
direct municipal  tax.  It  would  far  exceed  the  scope  of  this  report  to 
incorporate  a  full  tariff  of  all  the  different  articles,  with  their  respective 
rates  of  taxation;  but  I  will  mention  a  few  to  illustrate  the  system. 

The  streets  of  the  city  of  Naples  are  divided  in  six  classes  for  the 
taxation  of  the  space  occupied  by  merchants,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  tax  for  each  and  every  square  metre  they  occupy : 


Class  of  locality. 

Area. 

Sifins 
and  show- 
oases. 

Lire. 
18 
14 
10 

AwninjTS. 

'   Class  of  locality. 

Area. 

Sipns 

and  show. 

cases. 

Awnings. 

First  

Lire. 
20 

]8 
15 

Lire. 
13 
11 
9 

Fonrth 

Lire. 
12 
9 
6 

Lire. 

7 
5 
3 

Lire, 

7 

Second  ..... 

Fifth 

S 

Third 

Sixth 

3 

Tax  on  animals  per  annum  is,  for  every  private  horse  or  mule,  36 
lire;  for  every  private  ox  or  donkey,  3  lire;  for  every  public  horse  or 
mule,  6  lire ;  for  every  ox  or  donkey  for  public  hire  3  lire.  This  tax  ii 
paid  in  six  rates,  C^r^r^n]c> 
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Public  Conveyances  are  divided  in  three  categories,  A,  B,  and  0. 

Category  A :  Lire 

Hrst  class  omnibusses 48 

Second  class  carriages  with  four  seats *56 

Third  class  carriages  with  two  seats 18 

Category  B : 

First  class  omnibuses 36 

Second  class  carriages  with  four  seats 24 

Third  class  carriages  with  two  seats 12 

Category  C : 

First  class  carriages  with  four  seats 24 

Second  class  wagons 12 

Private  carriages,  category  A,  36  lire,  category  B,  18  lire. 

On  botels,  restaurants,  inns,  coffee-houses,  and  other  establishments  of 
the  kind,  there  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  bouse  rent,  payable  by  the 
tenant.  Licenses  must  be  renewed  every  year.  The  niaximnm  of  the 
license  tax  is  300  lire  per  annum. 

The  tax  on  the  valore  locativa  or  house  rent  is  2  per  cent,  on  the  rent 
actually  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  payable  by  him. 

When  the  municipal  tax  has  been  paid  on  articles  entering  the  city, 
and  they  are  again  exported,  the  duty  may  be  restored  if  a  declaration 
and  special  agreement  has  been  made  at  the  time  of  importation. 

The  mode  of  payment  is  according  to  whether  the  city  is  closed  or 
open.  In  the  former  case  the  payment  is  made  at  the  barrier  or  gate ; 
in  the  second  by  the  retail  salesman. 

Since  these  duties  are  partly  of  the  state  and  partly  of  the  munici- 
pality, to  avoid  a  double  set  of  officers  the  municipality  levies  all  the 
taxes  and  pays  to  the  state  a  regular  sum  agreed  upon  j  or  else  the  state 
collects  all  taxes  of  both  kinds  and  allows  the  municipality  a  fixed  por- 
tion. This  last  mode  is  adopted  in  the  municipality  of  Naples,  and  un- 
der the  arrangement  between  the  state  and  the  city  of  Naples,  the  for- 
mer collects  all  the  taxes  and  pays  to  the  municipality  annually  the  net 
amount  of  10,000,000  lire  as  her  share,  and  as  will  appear  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  city  of  Naples  for  the 
year  1886,  hereto  annexed. 

Edward  Camphatjsen, 

Consulate  op  the  United  States,  Consul 

Napl€8j  May  28, 1887. 


Table  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  city  of  Naples j  for  the  year  1886. 

RECEIPTS. 
Ordixary  Entries. 

INCOMING  ACCOUNT.  j^jj^ 

Balance  collected  for  the  season  1881— 1884 2,971,536.60 

Rent  of  rural  properties,  houses,  and  sites 187, 000. 00 

Ren];  of  springs  of  sulphur  and  iron  water 21,000.00 

Proceeds  of  communal  mills 20,000.00 

Proceeds  of  shambles  at  Poggioreale 200,000.00 

Proceeds  of  the  new  markets 55,000.00 

Proceeds  of  perpetual  annuities^  statutories,  allowances,  and  other 

Krants 26,475.74 

Revenue  entered  in  the  great  book  of  public  debt •- .  56, 540. 00 

Revenue  arising  from  the  property  of  the  savings  bank ^ 10, 460. 00 

Revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  houses  and  land 3, 831. 25 

Berenue  arising  firom  the  theatres  of  San  Carlo  and  Mercadan to 10, 000. 00 

3,561,843.59 
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HUeeUaneoM  Proceeds. 

lore. 
Derived  from  the  graut  of  land  for  buryiug  groands,  from 
the  hire  of  faneral  cars,  etc.,  viz  : 

Saleofland 85,000.00 

Cemetery  rights 05,000.00 

150,000.00 

Deducted  from  the  21  per  cent,  of  the  pay  of  stipendiaries  of  the  com- 
mune for  contribution  to  the  pension  fund 50,000.00 

He-imbursoment  by  the  provinces  of  a  part  of  the  annual  expenses  for 

the  maintenance  of  certain  roads 50,000.00 

Further  re-imbursement  by  tlie  same  on  the  maintenance  of  the  first 

division  of  the  road  to  Pozzuoli 887.27 

Same  to  Capodichino 10,800.00 

Same  to  Poggioreale 10,000.00 

Recovery  oFlaw  suits 10,000.00 

Direction  of  the  public  worship  fund,  being  part  of  the  assignment  of 
sums  which  revert  to  the  commune,  as  belonging  to  elementary  in- 
struction   - 20,000.00 

301,687.27 

Portion  of , the  excise  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  due  to  the  com- 
mune on  the  whole  sum  raised  by  the  Government  according  to  the 

act  of  May  14,  1881 10,000,000.00 

Tax  on  public  vehicles  and  tram-ways 65,000.00 

Tax  on  private  vehicles 91,000.00 

Tax  on  carriages  and  riding  horses 114,000.00 

Tax  on  horses  for  hire  and  industrial  purposes 35, 000. 00 

Scholastic  taxes 7,500.00 

Hire  of  seats  in  the  public  parks 5,500.00 

Licenses  for  signs,  shop  windows  and  external  awnings 121, 100. 00 

House  tenants  tax 420,000.00 

Grants  of  sea  beach  for  the  placing  of  baths 40,000.00 

Grants  for  huts,  etc.,  on  public  roads 975.00 

Probable  amount  due  city  on  income  tax 130,000,00 

Licenses  for  inns,  caf^s,  etc 27,000.00 

Dues  on  civic  acts  and  functions 19,000.00 

Miscellaneous  dues 8,000.00 

Proceeds  of  the  monopoly  of  snow  and  ice 200,000.00 

Same  from  tram-way  company 35,827.70 

Sime  from  steam  tram -way  company 2,262.36 

Proceeds  of  the  portion  due  to  the  deposits  and  loan  bank  for  the  an- 
nuity of  the  consolidated  loan  of  22,117,763.60  lire,  according  to  act 

of  May  14,  1881 1,089,99L92 

Same  for  the  loan  of  7,000,000  lire 344,968.86 

Same  for  the  loan  of  3,000,000  lire 147,843.84. 

Same  for  the  loan  of  5,000,000  lire 246,406.  40 

Same  for  the  loan  of  2,500,000  lire 123,20:<.  16 

Same  for  the  loan  of  2,500,000  lire 123,203.16 

Same  for  scholasticloan  of  1,000,000  lire 44,280.96 

Same  to  the  Bank  of  Naples  for  the  annuity  on  the  consolidated  loan 

of  9,313,258.79  lire 442,525.02 

Sum  require<l  to  makeup  the  balance 587,258.76 

14,521,^47.14 

Total  ordinary  receipts 18, 385, 378.  (K) 

Extraordinary  Entries.  .^ 

Government  subsidy  for  increase  of  public  instruction : 

For  technical  schools 22,000.00 

For  the  tax  of  technical  licenses 750.00 

Founding  of  Alessandro  Volta  industrial  school 15, 000. 00 

Annual  assignment  for  said  schools 25,000.00 

Elementary  instruction 30,000.00 

92,750.00 

From  the  allowances  of  pupils  and  other  proceeds  of  the  municipal  col- 
leges         380,155,00 
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Lire. 

From  special  elementary  oohools 24,000.00 

From  tines  for  the  breach  of  municipal  regulations 24, 000. 00 

Profit  remainder  on  interest  and  extinction  of  the  scholastic  loan  of 

500,000  lire.. 22,190.45 

Ke-imbnrsements  of  advances  to  various  pensioners 3, 821. 68 

Miscellaneous  receipts 20,000.00 

Total  extraordinary  receipts %-...        566,918.13 

Transfer  Accouio'. 

Additional  centimes  on  the  treasury  tax  and  the  provincial  and  com- 
munal extra  tax  on  lands  and  buildings  for  commission  to  the  col- 
lectors         105,00u.00 

Same  on  income  tax.  42,000.00 

Same  on  communal  taxes 6,500.00 

Retained  from  the  pay,  pensions,  and  assignments  of  the  agents  and 
employes  of  the  commune  as  well  as  on  other  annuities  paid  to 

holders  of  warrants  for  the  income  tax 55,000.00 

Same  on  circulation  and  negotiation  of  warrants  on  the  communal 

loans 95,000.00 

Same  for  expenses  of  quotation  in  Paris  of  naid  loans , 64, 000. 00 

Same  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  works  for  pay  to  engineers 120, 000. 00 

The  contribution  of  the  commune  towards  the  expenses  of  rent  and 

of  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  the  furniture  of  law  courts  ....  6, 000. 00 

Restitution  by  the  minister  of  war  of  expenses  of  military  lodging 

and  transport 700.00 

Same  by  the  minister  of  the  for  the  expenses  of  carriage  of  paupers, 

prisoners,  and  of  corpora  dicti ; 20,000.00 

Same  for  the  cost  of  works  executed  at  the  expense  of  private  persons 

for  reasons  of  public  health  and  safety 20,000.00 

Installment  due  from  the  communes  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 

three  first  lines  of  the  Astronis  road 6,420.79 

Government  subsidy  for  the  school  for  blind 3,500.00 

From  the  Serino  Wat«r  Company  for  the  renumeration  to  municipal 

engineers  charged  with  the  overlooking  of  the  work 16, 000. 00 

Kept  back  on  the  pay  municipal  guards  for  wardrobe 61,200.00 

Kept  back  on  the  pay  of  the  sedentary  guards 7,800.00 

Kept  back  on  the  pay  of  the  public  for  same •  7,360.00 

Proportion  of  the  price  of  municipal  lands  and  houses  sold 40, 000. 00 

Total  transfer  account , 1,376,480.79 

Special  Accounts. 

Receipts  connected  with  the  clearing  up  of  the  special  account  of  ex- 
penses and  extra  operations  according  to  the  act  of  May  14,  1881  ...    6, 872, 004. 42 

Loan  from  the  Bank  of  Naples  to  regulate  the  articles  of  the  balance 
of  1884  converted  to  sanitary  expenses  for  providing  for  other  pay- 
ments caused  by  the  cholera,  for  pushing  forward  immediately  nec- 
essary works  for  public  health,  and  expenses  for  further  sanitary 
provisions 1 

Total  receipts 27,i^,781.34 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Ordinary  Expenses. 

Sums  remaining  to  be  paid  for  the  services  from  1881  to  1884  2, 391, 258. 06 

Interest  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  consolidated  loan  guarantied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment by  act  of  May  14,  1881 - 4,337,902.60 

Same  of  :H  per  cent,  on  the  loan  from  deposit  and  Loan  Bank 708, 433. 69 

Same  of  3^  per  cent,  on  loan  of  the  same  bank,  7,000,000  lires 224,210. 46 

Same  of  3i  per  cent,  ou  loan  of  3,000,000  lires 99,596.11 

8ameof3i  per  cent,  on  loan  of  6,000,000  liros 168,724.78 
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Lire. 

Same  of  3|per  cent,  on  loan  of  2,500,000  lires 85,694.58 

Interest  at  5  per  cent,  for  the  loan  of  2,500,000  lires  for  the  completion 

of  20,000,000 Urea 86,981.05 

Interest  at  2  per  cent,  on  the  scholastic  loan % 18,799.24 

Interest  at  2  per  cent,  on  the  consolidated  loan  of  9,313,258.79  lires 

-   from  the  Bank  of  Naples 180,657.51 

Interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  current  account  of  the  bank  by  article  17 

of  the  instructions  of  the  treasury  service 30,000.00 

Same  for  the  second  half  year  of  1^6  on  the  revenues  of  the  public 
Italian  debt  to  be  issued  by  the  Government  according  to  the  act  of 

January  15,  1855 103,087.50 

Same  of  the  capital  for  which  the  commune  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
demption of  markets  and  shambles 192, 911. 50 

Same  of  the  capitalized  value  of  the  place  called  conservatorio  del 

comiglio,  now  converted  into  a  scholastic  edifice 1, 200. 00 

Statutory  allowances,  perpetual  annu  ities  and  other  similar  outgoings .  78, 286. 81 

Statutory  allowances  to  ex-monasteries 4,637.65 

Product  of  the  capital  of  17,000  lires  assigned  to  the  orphan  asylum  of 

Banoaccio 860.00 

Farm  tax  on  the  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  commune 46, 000. 00 

Additional  provincial  tax  on  the  same 15,500.00 

Additional  communal  tax  on  same 2,500.00 

Income  tax 11,000.00 

Annual  local  repairs  of  civic  property 12,000.00 

Fire-insurance  premiums  on  certain  buildings  belonging  to  the  com- 

mune 2,282.68 

Endowment  of  the  second  royal  educational  institute,  Maria  Pia 17, 000. 00 

Total 8,819,514.12 

EXPENSES  OP  ADMINISTRATION— PAY,  PENSIONS,   ASSIGNMENTS  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Salaries  of  administrative  employes  in  the  communal  offices 656, 040. 00 

Salaries  of  emyloy^s  in  the  customs  offices 12,905,00 

Salaries  of  employes  for  public  lighting 38,100.00 

Salaries  of  employ^  at  Poggioreale - 14,245.32 

Salariesof  employ<Ssof  the  communal  mills 30,352.00 

Pay  of  the  inferior  servants  in  the  offices  of  the  commune 79, 221. 60 

Expenses  of  collecting  taxes. 6,000.00 

Au  uual  expenses  and  pensions  of  retired  employ^,  etc 280, 000. 00 

Annual  expenses  of  extra  engineers 1,200.00 

Annual  expenses  to  those  decorated  with  military  medals  for  bravery.  15, 300, 00 

RENT,  FURNITURE,   REPAIRS;  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES. 

Rent  of  offices  and  archives  of  the  municipality —  4,182.00 

Maintenance  of  the  same  and  of  the  palace  of  Giacomo 20, 000. 00 

Renewal  and  repairs  of  furniture,  utensils,  etc 14, 000. 00 

Expenses  of  registers,  all  kinds  of  printed  forms  for  the  central  offices 

and  the  sections  and  of  printing  in  generaU. 60,000.00 

Expenses  for  stationery 15, 959. 64 

Printed  forms  of  the  movement  of  the  population 20. 00 

Stamps  for  the  registry  of  decrees  and  other  acts 12, 000. 00 

Postal  expenses 1,500.00 

Expenses  of  the  official  collection  of  laws,  etc 52.00 

Clothing  of  the  porters,  messengers,  etc i 10,000.00 

House-rent  to  tne  keeper  of  Beifiori  market 288.00 

Rent  of  telegraph  offices 4,346.00 

Telephone  service 3,000.00 

1,278.711.56 

Local  police  and  sanitary  arrangements,  including  the  pay  of  official 
servants  and  their  outfit,  cleaning,  watering,  and  lighting  the  streets, 
maintaining  public  closets,  etc.,  and  the  cleansing  of  arains.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Cologne  hospital,  city  and  village  doctors  (36  in 
number),  the  public  analyst,  veterinarians,  midwives,  vaccination, 
and  the  maintenance  of  burial  grounds,  and  the  officers,  clergy,  and 

expenses  of  funerals 2,292,689.40 
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Justice  and  public  safety,  iooludlDg  the  share  of  the  manioipality  in  the 
charge  of  prisoners  i^nd  prisons ;  pay  of  police  (17  officers  of  a  force 
ofaboat600),  rent  and  expenses  of  barracks,  rent,  fumiturei  and  re- 
pairs of  law  courts  and  transport  of  iu-riane  persons  to  asylum,  etc..        39*3, 711. 13 

Public  works:  Making,  maintenance  and  cleansing  of  fountains,' wells, 
aqueducts,  etc. ;  pay  of  men  employed  in  water- works,  macadamizing 
roads  and  plantations,  paviujg^  and  improving  the  streets,  break  waters, 
light-houses,  etc.,  and  public  monuments 568,655.99 

Public  instructions:     Elementary  schools,  service,  and  expenses 928, 320. 00 

Public  worship :  Maintenance  thereof  and  of  sacred  buildings  and  com- 
pensation for  deprivation  of  private  burials  since  the  establishment 
of  cemeteries,  and  allowance  to  the  chapel  of  San  Gennaio 121, 458. 32 

Quota  of  the  municipality  for  foundlings  and  for  the  cholera  orphanage 
of  18.36 42,017.80 

Lodging  of  soldiers  at  times  of  changing  garrison  or  levy  of  troops, 
elections,  income-tax  commission,  law  expenses,  contracts,  national 
festivals,  discount  on  loan  annuities,  regulation  of  docks  and  sub- 
urban-telegraph service 180,080  00 

Total  ordinary  expenses 14,647,658.32 

Rate  of  extinction  of  various  public  loans  and  investments 1, 243, 092. 76 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Extra  employ^  and  extra  pay  allowance  to  regular  employes,  altera- 
tion and  furniture  of  offices  and  archives,  care  of  new  markets,  and 
keeping  of  horses  and  other  animals 81,283.34 

Police  and  sanitary:  Extra  pay  to  communal  or  municipal  guards, 
special  commission  of  health,  gas«lightning,  etc 215, 096. 20 

Public  security  and  justice.  Assize  court,  furniture,  aud  pay  of  police 
officers : 14,801.70 

Public  works:  Completion  of, cleaning  and  repairing  canals,  repairing 
macadamized  roads  and  continuation  of  Via  Tasso,  of  work  at  the  har- 
bor, etc.,  installment  of  subsidy  for  the  cathedral  facade,  enlarge- 
ment of  cemetery,  and  cholera  bnrying-gronnd,  railways,  and  public 
monuments 246,000.00 

Public  instruction,  alteration,  and  installment  of  purchase  money  of 
school  buildings 11,880.44 

Worship,  nil. 

Charity,  nil. 

Allows  uce  for  retired  excise  officers  and  unforeseen  expenses 127, 137. 74 

Transfer  Account. 

Additional  centimes  on  the  vartons  taxes  for  commission  to  the  collect- 
ors; withheld  by  the  central  Government  on  various  stipends  and 
annuities;  share  of  furniture  of  courts  of  justice:  compensation  for 
lodging  and  trausport  of  troops,  as  received  from  the  minister  of  war; 
of  paupers,  prisoners,  etc.,  as  received-  from  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior ;  quota  for  the  maintenance  of  subsidy  to  the  blind  school,  and 
allowance  to  engineers  to  overlook  the  Serina  water  works ;  wardrobe 
of  police  and  musicians,  and  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Italian  public 
debt 1,376,480.79 

Optional  Expenses. 

On  civic  property,  nil. 

Administrative  expenses.  Allowance  to  syndic,  to  vice-syndic,  and 
others  for  expenses,  cab  hire,  etc 23,070.00 

Police  and  sanitary.  Alteration  in  gas  lamps,  etc.,  and  laying  down 
gas  in  the  villages 100,000.00 

Public  security.    Fire  brigade 231,918.00 

Public  works.    Public  gardens,  reconstruction  of  roads  and  laying  on 

water  at  San  Carlo 211,500.00 

.  Public  instruction.  Subsidies  to  various  asylums  and  educational  in- 
stitutes, evening  schools,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  technical 
and  industrial  schools,  allowance  for  books  and  paper  u>  poor  stu- 
dents, various  councils  and  experimental  institutions 820, 910. 70 

Public  worship,  nil. 
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Lire. 
Shelter  for  the  poor  and  varioos  charitable  iDstitntlons  and  objects. . .        603, 453. 00 
To  the  poor-hou8e.    Payment  of  10  per  cent,  withheld  on  the  salaries  of 
employes,  for  public  music,  hospitals,  et«.,  at  San  Carlo 368, 002. 98 

Special  Account. 

Clearing  np  and  settlement  of  the  same,  and  balance  of  1884  converted 
to  sanitary  pnrposes  and  other  arrangements  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses owing  to  the  cholera  outbreak ! 6,872,004.42 

Total  disbursements 27,206,781.34 

RECAPITULATION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Lire. 

Ordinary  receipt's 18, 3&5, 378. 00 

Extraordinary  receipts 566,918.13 

Transfer  account 1,376,480.79 

Special  accounts 6,872,004.42 

Total  receipts 27,200,781.34 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Ordinary  necessary  expenses 14,647,658.32 

Extraordinary  necessary  expenses' 1, 937, 783. 19 

Transfer  account l,376,4t^.79 

Optional  expenses 2, 366, 854.  (.2 

Special  account 6,872,004.42 

Total  disbursements - 27,200,781.34 


liEGHORN. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SARTORL 

The  popalation  of  the  city  of  Leghorn  on  January,  1887,  was  officially 
estimated  as  101,044.  The  debt  on  the  city  amounted  to  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  millions  of  francs,  equal  to  some  150  francs  ($30)  per  capita. 
This  debt  is  issued  by  the  commune,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Grov- 
ernment,  in  the  form  of  coupon  bonds.  -The  greater  part  carries  from  5 
to  6  per  cent  interest,  but  such  money  as  is  required  for  public  works 
is  furnished  by  the  Government  at  from  3  to  3 J  per  cent.  The  commune 
of  Leghorn  and  the  commune  of  Elba  form  the  province  of  Leghorn, 
and  it  is  the  smallest  province  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Tbe  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  city  or  commune  of  Leghorn  for 
the  year  1887  amount  to  some  6,000,000  of  francs  or  about  $800,000. 
No  reference  is  made  in  these  estimates  to  the  expenses  of  collecting 
the  custom-house  dues,  these  being  entirely  a  Government  aftair,  and 
the  expenses  accruing  for  their  collection  being  paid  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment direct. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  appended  estimates,  the  largest 
part  of  the  income  of  the  city  is  derived  from  the  dazio  consurao,  or 
consumption  tax.  This  is  a  tax  imposed  on  all  articles  entering  the  city 
and  intended  for  consumption  therein,  such  as  food,  clothing,  etc.,  and 
the  amount  of  this  tax  is  regulated  by  a  special  tariff,  which  varies  in 
the  different  cities  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  the  estimates  for  1887  the  receipts  from  this  tax  are  estimated  at 
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2,343,000,  francs,  and  the  expenses  of  collecting  it  at  536,376,  resulting  in 
a  net  income  from  it  of  nearly  two  millions  of  francs. 

The  tax  on  real  estate,  which  is  the  next  most  importai\J;  source  of 
revenue  to  the  city,  is  16.26  per  cent,  on  the  net  rental  received,  such  net 
rental  being  determined  by  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
amount  received.  Every  owner  of  real  estate  is  obliged  to  declare  to 
the  receiver  of  taxes  the  name  of  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  he  has 
rented  his  property,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  he  has  let  it.  Should 
he  dwell  on  his  own  property  the  amount  is  fixed  by  public  appraisers. 

If  the  revenue  from  this  and  the  other  sources  do  not  suffice  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  city,  the  municipality  have  the  right  to  increase 
this  tax. 

The  income  is  a  Government  tax,  and  is  fixed  by  a  special  law.  .The 
present  rate  is  13.20  per  cent,  on  the  net  income,  and  the  municipality 
has  a  right  of  participation  of  one-tenth  on  incomes  comprised  in  certain 
categories  indicated  by  a  law. 

There  is  no  Government  tax  on  trades  or  professions,  but  the  munici- 
pality has  imposed  a  tax  called  La  Tassa  sugli  Esercizi  e  EivenditCj 
which  is  levied  on  every  one  engaged  in  any  business,  profession,  or 
industry  of  whatsoever  kind,  excepting  only  those  engaged  in  sale  of 
the  Government  monopolies,  salt  and  tobacco.  This  tax  is  arranged  on 
a  shifting  scale,  the  maximum  being  300  francs  and  the  minimum  2 
francs.  Those  whose  income,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public  appraisers, 
does  not  exceed  1,000  francs  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 

The  family  tax,  from  which  an  income  of  over  200,000  francs  is  derived . 
by  the  city,  is  a  tax  on  the  various  households  according  to  their  pre- 
sumptive i>osition.    These  households  are  divided  into  20  categories  by 
a  committee  of  citizens,  and  according  to  their  importance  they  pay 
from  20  to  1,500  francs  annually. 

The  tax  on  servants  and  carriages  is  also  fixed  by  a  committee  of 
citizens,  who  classify  the  various  families  according  to  their  social  posi- 
tion and  mode  of  living. 

The  butcher's  tax  is  a  tax  on  each  beast  slaughtered  in  the  city.  On 
cattle,  this  tax  is  1  franc  each,  calves  70  centimes,  and  pigs  60  centimes; 
lambs,  10  centimes  each,  respectively. 

The  scope  of  the  present  report,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  Italian 
custom-house  tarilf,  prevents  me  irom  going  into  a  detailed  statement 
of  these  dues. 

Of  the  articles  imported  to  this  consular  district  from  the  United 
States  it  may  be  mentioned  that  petroleum  pays  a  duty  of  47  francs  per 
100  kilos,  less  15  per  cent  tare  in  barrels  and  14  per  cent,  tare  when  in 
cases.  This  is  equal  to  about  28  centa  per  gallon,  and  there  is  besides 
a  consumption  tax  of  about  4  cents  per  gallon. 

On  grain  there  is  a  duty  of  3  francs  per  100  kilos,  and  on  com  of  1.15 
francs  per  100  kilos;  calculating  the  bushel  as  60  pounds,  this  is  equal 
to  about  16  cents  per  bushel  on  the  former,  and  about  6§  cents  per  bushel 
on  the  latter. 

Alcohol  pays  a  duty  of  12  francs  per  100  liters,  with  a  graduated  duty 
of  180  francs  per  100  liters  for  each  degree  of  strength  centigrade. 
American  alcohol  averages  94  degrees,  and  the  duty  therefore  is  12 
fra;ncs  +  94  x  180  =  169.20  francs,  181.20  francs  in  all  per  100  liters, 
which  is  equal  to  about  $1.32  per  gallon.  Besides  this  there  is  a  con- 
sumption tax  on  alcohol  of  13  cents  per  gallon. 

These  are  the  present  rates,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  they  have  been 
largely  increased  since  my  last  report. 
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There  is  an  iuheritauce  tax  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  which 
accrues  to  the  Government.  Tihis  tax  is  relatively  small  in  the  case  of 
direct  heirs,  but  becomes  very  heavy  otherwise. 

The  staolp  tax  is  likewise  a  government  tax,  and  so  also  are  all 
the  taxes  and  dues  on  shipping.  All  checks,  drafts,  and  receipts  re- 
quire stamps,  and  any  paper  used  for  oflfieial  purposes  is  issued  by  the 
Government,  and  the  value  is  determined  by  tb^  purpose  for  which  it 
may  be  destined. 

Victor  A.  Sartori, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leghorn^  June  21, 1887. 


Estimate  of  expenses  of  the  city  of  Leghorn  for  1887, 


Lire. 

To  interest  on  city  debt 915,398.46 

income  tax  on  {government  bonds 

held  bv  the  citv 98.627.50 

other  obUgationa * 70, 075. 02 

salaries  uf  employes 1^  605. 76 

treasurer  of  the  commune   8, 500. 00 

pensions 86,000.00 

materials,  fire,  lights,  etc 20, 270. 00 

cleaning  streets,  etc 35, 500. 00 

liphtir^j streets,  etc 163,000.00 

municipal  cnard 96,000.00 

salaries  public  physicians 34, 718.  60 

sundry  expenses  for  maintaining 

the  health  of  the  city 52, 983.  00 

police 67,700.00 

salaries  of    emploY6a   in   public 

works 16.155.20 

repairs  of  8tre«Dt« 07,100.00 


Lire. 

To  sewers 34.000.00 

maintenance  of  public  gardens, 

etc 1 11.000.00 

public  schools,  etc ...  223.850.00 

cost  of  collecting  the  Dazio  con- 
sumo  536,376.00 

maintenance  of  public  buildiogs.  117, 455. 97 

reduction  of  public  debt *  312, 713. 98 

firemen 40,000.00 

public  works 361.0V).34 

additional  expenses  for  public  in- 

struction 58,260.00 

maintenance  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions   425,138.00 

allowance  to  mayor  for  expenses.  1, 600. 00 

sundry  expenses 32,647.70 

Total 4,006,695.63 


Estimate  of  receipts  of  the  dty  of  Leghorn  for  1887. 


By  rents  of  properties  belonging  to 

city 38,000.00 

income  from  bonds 52,146.00 

inteiest 3,018.51 

amount  from  certain  tithes 1,286.97 

rents  public  property  for  pasture .  1, 440. 00 

rent  waterworks...: 10,640.00 

rent  gas-works 5,467.00 

amount  due  by  commune  of  Elba 

towards  rent  of  court-house  ...  1, 438, 99 

burialtaxes  17,500.00 

sundry  returns  from  lawsuits 100. 00 

additional   returns  from   income 

tax 9,718.31 

amount  due  by  commune  of  Elba 
towards  maintenance  of  court- 
bouse  119.92 

amounts  retained  from  salary  of 
employes  of  the  city  for  their 

pension 17,000.00 

amount     from     oonsampUqn 

(octroi)  tox 2,343,000.00 

amount  from  commercial  taxes..  70,000.00 
amount  from  weighers*  and  meas- 
urers'tax 8,000.00 

amount  from  batchers'  tax 12, 000. 00 

amount  from  snndr>' rents 16,000.00 

mnount  from  registry  tax 4, 000. 00 


By  participation   in  income   tax  as 

perlawof  April  24, 1887  .......  50.000.00 

amount  fY>om  school  taxes 11,000.00 

amount  from  tax  on  dogs 7, 000. 00 

amount  from  taxes  on  carriages 
andservants 32,000.00 

amount  from  license  taxes 5, 000. 00 

amount  from  family  tax 220, 000. 00 

amount  fiom  tax  on  professions 
and  retail  sales  .  64,000.00 

amount  from  real  estate  taxes . . .        083, 004. 9i 

amount  from  increase  of  city 
debt  for  certain  public  works  .        270, 000. 00 

amount  from  sale  of  public  prop- 
erties   5,000.00 

amount  from  fines  and  penal- 
ties   8,000.00 

sundry  accruing  amounts 14,  »15. 00 

amount  from  extra  assessment 
retained  from  salaries  of  em- 
ployes of  the  city  towards 
their  pension 14,000.00 

amount  ft'om  government  sub- 
sidy towards  public  institu- 
tions          12,000.00 

Total 4,006^095.63 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  CARROLL, 

In  view  of  my  having  made  a  report  upon  taxation  in  Italy,  published 
in  Number  54,  Consular  Keports,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  address  the 
proper  authorities  ou  the  Subject,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  authenti- 
cated and  detailed  data  in  the  premises,  and  I  now  beg  to  inclose  herein 
translations  of  the  replies  of  the  mayor  of  Palermo  and  intendant  of 
finance,  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  communicated  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, which,  I  trust,  will  be  tound  satisfactory,  and  to  cover  the 
ground  intended  or  desired  by  the  Department. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  advanced  by  the  mayor  and  intendant  of  finance,  taxa- 
tion in  Italy  is  buidensome  and  complex,  as  the  Department  will  readily 
see.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  or  an  act  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  were  it  not  that  the  law,  strict  and  stringent  as  it  is, 
affords  loopholes  by  which  cheating  is  possible,  and  indulged  in,  there 
would  be  few  who  would  have  a  surplus  after  paying  their  numerous 
and,  from  an  American  standpoint,  exorbitant  taxes. 

Were  such  a  system  of  taxation  inaugurated  in  the  United  States 
the  most  pacific  and  quiet  man  in  the  country  would,  it  is  believed, 
either  rebel  or  emigrate.  But  here,  with  the  chances  of  eluding  the 
law,  they  are  used  to  it,  and  are  happy  in  proportion  to  the  amount  out 
of  which  they  may  be  able  to  defraud  the  Government  at  each  succes- 
sive collection  of  the  taxes. 

Philip  Caeeoll, 

CcnsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Palermo,  August  24  1887. 


[InolosareNo.  1— Translation.  ] 

Cejstral  Office, 
•     Palenno,  ApHl  26,  1887. 
Consul  of  the  United  States,  Palermo : 

In  reply  to  your  esteemed  letter  of  11th  instant  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  yon  here- 
with annexed  a  statement  on  the  tributary  system  of  our  city,  which  contains  as 
much  as  you  may  desire  to  know  on  the  subject. 

N.  TURRISI, 

Mayor, 

The  system  of  taxation  in  the  city  of  Palermo  is  in  no  way  special,  and  is  carried 
on  in  a  simple  manner. 

*  Tiiere  are  only  three  species  of  imposts  and  taxes,  viz,  direct,  indirect,  and  snndry 
duties  and  taxes. 

I.  The  Direct  Taxes 

comprise  one  category  only,  the  super  tax  on  lands  and  buildings,  the  income  tax 
being  exclnded  under  this  head,  according  to  the  laws  in  force. 

This  super  impost  is  33.59  centimes  on  every  lira  of  principal  tax,  and  produces  a 
yearly  income  of  408,298  lire. 

As  respects  the  duty  ou  the  income  tax,  which  belongs  to  Government  exclusively, 
the  municipal  corporation,  on  account  of  the  expenses  it  has  to  incur,  receives  one- 
tenth  of  it,  which  amountis  to  52,000  lire. 

II.  The  Indirect  Taxes. 

These  are  divided  into  two  categories,  viz :  Super  impost  by  Oovernment  on  the 
consumption  tax ;  the  state  has  taken  this  kind  of  tax  t*o  itself,  which  in  our  conn* 
try  is  a  patrimony  belonging  exclusively  to  the  city  corporation. 
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CoDsamption  taX,  on  articles  aud  products  not  strack  by  Government  tax,  and 
therefore  taxes  belonging  exclusively  to  the  city  corporation. 

First.  The  Grovemment  consumption  taxes,  in  which  the  city  corporation  has  a 
super  impost,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  one-third  part,  are  on  the  following  articles 
And  in  the  following  united  measure  between  Government  and  the  city  corporation : 

Wine  and  vinegar,  in  casks,  10^50  lire  per  hectoliter;  in  bottles,  .20  lira  each.  Must,, 
new  unrehned  wine,  8.25  lire  per  hectoliter.  Alcohol  of  59  degrees,  12  lire  per  hec- 
toliter; over  that  degree,  18  lire  per  hectoliter;  alcohol  in  bottles,  .30  lira  each. 
Grapes,  4  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Meat,  34  per  cent,  deducted  from  live  weight,  12  lire  per  100  kilograms.  Pigs,  19 
lire  per  head;  suckling  pigs,  7.50  lire  each.  Lambkins,  kids,  sheep,  etc.,  .70  lire  per 
head  ;  saltM  and  smoked  meat,  33  lire  per  100  kilograms;  hog's  lard,  30  li)*o  per  100 
kilograms. 

Flour,  bread,  and  macaroni  (made  from  wheat),  7.50  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  the 
hest  and  finest  flour,  8.85  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  flour,  bread,  and  macaroni  (made  of 
itny  other  species  of  grain  not  wheat),  4. 15  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  sweet  bread,  paste, 
and  biscuits,  8.85  lire  per  100  kilograms. 
*Rice,  3  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Vegetable  and  animal  oil,  12  lire  per  100  kilojfi^rams ;  mineral  oil,  6  lire  per  100  kil- 
ograms :  tallow,  6  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  fruit  and  seeds  that  produce  oil,  2.60  lire 
per  100  kilograms. 

Sugar,  sweetmeats,  and  honey,  15  lire  per  400  kilograms. 

2d.  The  city  corporation  taxes  are  the  following  : 

First-class  fresh  fish,  20  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  second-class,  10  lire ;  third-class, 
6  lire ;  fourth-class,  3  lire ;  dried  or  salted  hsh,  3  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  fish  under 
oil,  10  lire  per  100  kilograros ;  fish  preserved  in  cans,  15  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Cheese,  11  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Salt,  .35  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Wax,  according  to  the  dififerent  qualities,  from  3  lire  to  12  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Concentrated  fat  acids,  6  lire  per  100  kilograms  ;  spermaceti  caudles,  12  lire  per  100 
kilograms. 

Brown  common  soap,  6  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  white  and  colored  soap,  8  lire  per 
103  kilograms ;  perfumed  fine  soap,  12  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Cofi'ee,  5  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Fire- wood,  per  load,  according  to  size  of  cart,  from  30  centimes  to  3  lire ;  charcoal, 
large  size,  1.50  lire  per  100  kilograms;  charcoal,  small,  1.20  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  min- 
eral coal,  .60  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Wheat  and  barley,  2  lire;  straw  and  hay,  per  load,  according  to  size  of  cart,  from 
40  centimes  to  5  lire ;  bran,  1.35  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Lime  (Pozzolana)  cement,  1  lire  per  cart-load. 

Paper  hanging,  15  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Timber,  diiferent  sorts,  and  wooden  furniture,  a  special  tariff  that  runs  from  20 
centimes  to  16  lire  per  100  kilograms  of  timber,  and  from  10  lire  to  30  lire  per  wooden 
furniture. 

Iron,  steel,  and  articles  made  of  same,  furniture,  tools,  etc.,  a  special  tariff,  45.  lire 
on  iron  rails  for  railways,  3  lire  on  iron  furniture  and  on  iron  remanufactnred. 

A  special  tariff  of  taxes  completes  the  system  of  consumption  taxes  of  both  the 
Government  and  city  corporation  together,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  city 
corporation  exclusively. 

The  tariff  of  taxes  makes  a  deduction  on  the  weight  of  articles  put  np  in  yessels 
and  runs  from  2  to  20  per  cent. 

The  indirect  tax  between  Government  and  city  cori>oration  and  that  of  the  city 
corporation  exclusively,  amounts  to  6, 150,000  lire,  on  which  calculate  the  share  belong- 
ing to  the  Government.  The  sum  of  1,900,000  lire  is  paid  to  the  state  yearly,  realist 
firom  rents. 

III.— The  Sundry  Duties  and  Taxes. 

The  sundry  duties  and  taxes  are  reduced  to  the  following,  aud  belong  to  the  city 
corporation  exclusively : 

Scholastic  taxes,  40  lire  per  annum  for  each  male  or  female  scholar  frequenting 
the  special  municipal  schools,  which  produces  9,500  lire.  Taxes  for  occupying  pub- 
lic spaces,  at  the  rate  of  10  centimes  per  day,  in  the  principal  squares  or  streets,  and 
6  centimes  per  day  in  secondary  streets  or  squares,  from  wnich  is  realized  8,000  lire. 

Duties  on  funeral  cars  (hearses),  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  which  imposes  300  lire  for 
a  grand  and  showy  car,  besides  30  lire  for  the  pall,  which  is  used  also  for  other  cars : 
for  a  first-class  car  for  adults  50  lire,  for  a  second-class  car  25  lire,  and  for  a  third 
class  15  lire,  and  for  children  and  babies  30  lire,  7.50  lire,  and  3  lire.  These  duties 
produce,  net,  19,000  lire,  it  being  a  service  given  out  by  contract  to  undertakers. 

Burial  dues,  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  which  imposes  20  lire  for  a  grave  for  a  given 
time ;  50  lire  for  a  grave  for  all  time ;  100  lire  for  a  family  sepulcher,  besides  50 
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lire  for  every  corpse  that  may  be  placed  in  it.  One  hundred  lire  to  150  lire  for  every 
eqaare  meter  of  ffrouod,  according  to  the  place,  for  a  noble  monumental  sepulcher, 
besides  a  duty  ofGO  lire  to  100  lire  on  the  barial  of  a  corpse,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  dead  person,  and  the  importance  of  the  sepuloher.  These  dues  produce  60,000 
lire.    At  present  free  burial  is  on  a  large  scale. 

Duties  for  copicM  of  deeds  and  certibcates  extracted  from  the  civic  registers,  viz  : 
1  lire  for  copy  of  a  wedding  certificate,  and  .50  lire  for  copy  of  a  birth  or  death  regis- 
ter.   These  produce  5,000  lire. 

Taxes  on  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys,  as  per  following  tariff:  30  lire  for  every 
draught  horse  or  mule  of  private  property  j  5  lire  for  every  cab-horse,  and  5  lire  for 
•every  donkey.    These  pro<luce  74,142  lire. 

TaxeB  on  private  and  puhlio  oaiTiage8, — For  a  private  four-wheeled  and  four-seated 
carriage  50  lire;  for  a  two-wheeled  and  two-seated  carriage*^')  lire.  Carriages  and 
cabs  for  hire,  of  whatever  size  or  shape,  20  lire.  Carriages  with  an  escutcheon,  double 
the  tax  as  a  private  one.   These  taxes  realize  42,306  lire. 

Taxes  on  servants. — For  every  female  servant  2  lire,  and  for  every  male  servant  4  lire ; 
these  produce  15,224  lire. 

Taxes  on  persons  practicing  a  profession,  an  art,  an  industry,  or  business  of  what- 
ever sort,  on  the  basis  of  a  taritf  that  classides  the  importance  of  the  industrial  or 
commercial  practice  by  categories,  and  is  imposed  at  a  fixed  duty  ranging  from  2  lire 
to  200  lire. 

The  monopoly  of  frozen  snow,  and  tax  on  ice,  is  imposed  at  5  lire  for  every  100 
kilograms,  and  produces  146,000  lire  yearly. 

A  few  very  small  rents  of  little  importance  are  left  out,  having  nothing  character- 
istic about  them. 

Wishing  to  show,  with  these  rents  adverted  to  included,  the  entire  rents  arising  from 
imposts,  taxes,  and  sundry  direct  taxes,  the  following  results  are  reached :  Direct  im- 
posts, 460,294.81  lire;  indirect  taxes,  6,052,299.14  lire;  sundry  taxes  and  duties, 
655,100.16  lire ;  total,  7,067,694.11  lire. 

The  expenses  that  are  incurred  in  collecting  the  rents  may  be  set  down  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  :  Direct  imposts,  2. 23^  per  cent. ;  indirect  taxes,  13  per  cent. ; 
aundry  taxes  and  duties,  2  per  cent. 

This  is  our  tributary  system,  which,  as  maybe  noted,  isneither  complicated,  heavy, 
nor  troublesome.    A  few  funds  taxed,  but  productive. 

The  direct  imposts  are  limited  to  superimposts  that  do  not  go  beyond  the  limit 
pointed  out  by  law,  as  in  other  city  corporations,  where  by  Government  authority  it 
IS  too  high,  to  the  detriment  of  land-holders  and  people  engaged  in  business. 

The  indirect  taxes  fall  on  articles  of  consumption,  on  an  extensive  scale,  without 
that  multiplicitv  of  taxes  which  produces  little  and  causes  much  trouble— liquors, 
wines,  flour,  fish,  cheese,  oils,  forage.  On  colonials,  two  only,  sugar  and  cotfee. 
Building  materials,  wood,  iron,  lime,and  cements  only  ;  other  building  materials  are 
excluded ;  wooden  and  iron  furniture  and  paper-hangings  are  included. 

The  sundry  duties  and  taxes  are  also  reduced  to  a  few,  and  affect  people  living  in 
expensive  style  more  than  those  living  moderately. 

Our  tributary  system,  in  general,  proceeds  in  an  equable  and  arithmetical  manner ; 
there  are  no  progressive  imposts,  nor  excessive  or  ponderous  taxes ;  no  social  class  is 
spared,  nor  any  class  imposed  in  a  special  manner ;  industries  ai-e  not  struck  under 
that  denomination,  and  commerce,  in  the  transit  of  products,  is  not  impeded  or 
troubled,  but  -only  watched  over ;  and  facilities,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  are 
ipranted  to  builders,  manafactarers,  merchants,  and  sellers. 


(Inclosore  No.  2— Translation.) 

Cabinet  of  the  Intendant  of  Finance, 
Faltrmo,  Majf  12,  1887. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo  with  reference  to  Oovernment  taxa- 
tion in  this  district,  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  whole  tributary  system  of  the  King- 
dom is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  citizen  contributes  towards  the  public  treasury 
in  proportion  to  his  income  and  the  entirety  of  his  property,  both  oi  which  receive 
public  protection.  Therefore,  as  a  principle,  and  by  way  of  maxim,  fixed  tributes, 
0uch  as  are  paid  in  advance  at  a  fixed  rate,  without  having  regard  to  the  wealth  of 
the  citizens,  for  example,  the  poll-tax;  such  as  are  progressive,  that  are  paid  by  the 
citizens,  not  in  simple  proportion,  but  in  progressive  proportion  to  their  wealth,  are 
excluded  in  Italy. 

loan  therefore  affirm,  with  pride,  that  the  Italian  tributary  system  fully  answers  the 
XKWtalatum  of  modern  economical  science ;  which,  considering  the  impost  as  a  part 
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of  private  wealth,  taken  by  the  state  in  order  to  enable  it  to  falfiU  its  high  fanctionSr 
reqaires  that  the  impost  be  divided  in  its  quantity  in  proportion  t«  the  wealth  of 
the  contributors,  and  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  that  its  employment  renders  to 
the  different  social  classes.  It  therefore  follows  that  there  does  not  exist,  with 
respect  to  the  imposts,  any  difference  of  treatment  amongst  the  various  classes,  each 
one  corresponding  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  and  to  the  pablic  protection  with 
which  the  state  provides  them. 

Therefore,  nothing  remains  to  be  said  of  the  difference  of  impost  between  class  and 
social  class,  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  reply. 

The  distinction  exists  instead  between  direct  and  indirect  imposts,  and  this  depends 
not  only  on  the  different  practical  methods  of  exaction;  the  direct  being  that  impost 
which  the  state  receives  in  a  direct  way,  regularly,  and  periodically,  at  fixed  and 
determined  dates,  and  the  indirect  when  it  is  received  in  neither  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  ways,  but  is  neither  continual  nor  of  a  periodical  continuation.  Such  differ- 
ence tends  to  another  criterion,  which  I  would  say  is  almost  intrinsic  to  the  natare 
of  the  imposts  themselves,  as  the  indirect  impost  always  depends  on  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  contributor,  who,  therefore,  may  pay  it  when  he  likes,  and  in  such  propor- 
tion as  best  pleases  him,  without  his  being  forced  to  pay 'at  a  fixed  time. 

Of  the  imposts  in  vogue  at  present  in  Italy,  those  belonging  to  the  first  category 
are  the  income  tax,  the  land  tax,  and  tax  on  buildings.  These  are  denominated 
direct  taxes./ 

Those  belonging  to  the  second  category,  or  indirect  taxes,  are  cnstom-honse  taxes, 
taxes  on  produce,  consumption  tax,  privilege  taxes,  the  register  tax,  Judicial  tax, 
stamp  tax,  taxes  on  Government  grants,  succession  tax,  mortgage  tax,  and  taxes  on 
ecclesiastic  property. 

I  will  treat  briefly  on  each  oneof  thesfe. 

INCOME  TAX. 

This  is  an  impost  that  strikes  all  rents  excepting  those  on  land,  and  is  applied  by  de- 
ducting beforehand,  from  every  unity  of  imposable  rent  an  equal  and  uniform  aliquot 
part  which  at  the  present  day  is  fixed  at  12  per  cent,  in  principal,  with  a  snperim- 
post  of  one-tenth,  for  which  reason  it  comes  to  13.20  per  cent. 

By  the  effect  of  such  impost  the  rent  is  distinguished  by  gross,  net,  and  imposable^ 
and  the  impost  is  applied  after  having  deducted  from  the  net  rent  a  variable  part, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  rent  itself. 

To  the  same  effect  the  law  distinguished  the  rent  in  four  categories:  (1)  Per- 
petual rents,  arising  from  mortgaged  or  bonded  credits,  or  other  titles,  iu  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  hand  of  man  does  not  enter,  and  such  are  taxed  at  their  inte- 
gral value ;  (2)  rents,  in  the  pro<lnctiou  of  which  both  capital  and  the  work  of  man 
concur ;  such  are  taxed  by  their  value  being  reiluced  to  six-eighths ;  (3)  rents  depend- 
entonly  on  the  work  of  man  are  taxed  on  the  value  beiug  reduced  to  five-tenths;  (4) 
and  lastly,  assignments,  pcnsicms,  and  salaries  answered  for  by  the  state,  by  the 
provinces,  and  by  city  corporations,  which  are  taxed  on  the  sum  reduced  to  four- 
eighths,  that  is  to  say  one- half. 

All  these  rents,  to  be  subject  to  the  impost  now  treated,  must  be  produced  in  the 
state,  whether  tbey  belong  to  natives  or  foreigners;  whilst  those  received  from  abroad* 
although  used  in  the  state,  are  not  subject  to  such  impost. 

LAND  TAX. 

This  is  a  tribute  laid  on  rent  arising  from  immovable  rastic  property  in  the  King- 
dom of  whatever  kind  and  to  whomsoever  belonging,  including  that  beloosiug  to 
the  royal  patrimony  of  the  state,  that  is  also  subject  to  impost  (although  only  in  a 
nominal  and  figurative  way),  excluding  only  the  possessions  that,  according  to  the 
Italian  civil  code  of  law,  form  the  public  royal  patrimony  of  state. 

The  rent  on  which  said  impost  is  levied  is  that  already  established  in  the  records 
of  the  Kingdom,  according  to  the  nature,  quality,  and  class  of  lands  (estimated  prop- 
erty and  amount  of  impost).  But  as  the  Italian  records  are  not  yet  uniform,  aud 
there  being  at  present  a  great  inequality  amou&rst  the  different  old  records  of  the  re- 
gions of  Italy,  the  impost  is  not  levied  by  a  uniform  aud  constant  aliquot  on  the  land- 
tax  rent  levied  throughout  the  Kingdom;  but  instead,  aud  until  an  uniform  land  tax 
be  laid  and  put  into  execution  (for  which  an  analogous  law  has  already  been  ]us8ed 
in  Parliament),  the  impost  is  applied  by  the  so-called  method  of  distinct  dirUion  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Government  fixing  beforehand  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of 
the  year  by  the  otmtributors,  to  whom  an  only  and  a  uniform  yearly  aliquot  is  fixed, 
which  is  obtained  by  <lividing  the  proportion  as  estimated  iu  the  records  of  the  de- 
partment to  which  the  contributor  belongs. 

IMPOST  ON   BUILDINGS. 

This  also,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  an  impost  that  falls  to  the  land-t^ax  rent,  and 
i0  fixed  on  the  basis  of  registered  value.     Therefore,  by  the  method  of  the  propii»- 
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tor's  yaluatioQ  and  the  means  practiced  by  proper  officials,  called  agents  of  the  imposts, 
in  ascertaining  the  precise  value,  approximately,  the  aforesaid  method  of  applying 
the  impost  by  the  so-called  disUnot  division  is  not  a  bad  method,  but  a  normal  aliquot 
is  applied,  which  at  prelent  is  iixed  at  12.50  per  cent,  on  the  imposable  rent,  be- 
sides the  tenths  added  to  it,  and  which  vary  acoonling  to  the  number  in  which  they 
are  voted  by  Parliament. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  on  both  the  said  land  taxes  the  provinces  and  commons 
may  add  a  superimpost  tax  that  must  in  no  case  exceed  that  contributed  to  the  state. 
Then  all  three  of  the  aforesaid  imposts,  including  the  income  tax,  are  exacted  ac- 
•cording  to  normal  catalogues  drawn  up  purposely  by  the  impost  agents,  which  are 
noted  and  signed  by  the  mtendents  of  fiuances,  aud  made  executive  by  the  prefects 
of  the  provinces,  are  consigned  to  the  collectors  fur  collection,  notice  having  been 
previously  given  to  the  contributors  by  the  syndics  of  the  communes  that  the  cata- 
logues are  .to  be  seen  at  the  collector's  office. 

These  last-mentioned  persons  are  not  Government  agents,  but  simple  **  undertakers,'' 
who,  by  an  offered  security,  assume  the  obligation  at  their-own  risk  and  danger  of  ex- 
acting during  five  years  the  imposts  of  a  determined  commune  or  communes  at  a  rela- 
tive fixed  discount  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  when  the  collectorship  is  conferred  by 
concurrence  at  public  sale  on  a  fixed  day  and  hour,  after  which  the  collector  is  named 
and  no  further  offers  are  accepted. 

Thus  far  as  regards  direct  imposts. 

I  shall  now  treat  more  succinctly  of  the  indirect  imposts  in  vogue  at  present  in 
Italy. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  DUTIES. 

This  tribute,  as  is  well  known,  is  imposed  on  goods  entering  and  leaving,  or  rather 
goin^  ool  of  the  state,  and  therefore  is  otherwise  titled,  conhne,  or  limit  tax. 

It  IS  not  collected  either  by  catalogue,  fixed  period,  or  within  a  determined  time, 
but  only  when  goods  pass  tbe  confine,  and  it  is  therefore  naturally  an  indirect  tax; 
and  also  because,  being  received  from  a  merchant,  it  bears  indirectly  on  the  consumer, 
who  discounts  it  by  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  goods.  It  is  also  natural  that  by 
means  of  a  special  tariff,  in  which  all  goods  existing  in  commerce  are  foreseen,  the 
tax  is  received  according  to  the  category  under  which  the  merchandise  is  found  clas- 
sified. In  the  custom-house  tariff  of  Italy  there  are  tweuty  categories,  under  each  of 
which  assimilated  goods  are  to  be  found  noted. 

It  would  be  a  lon^  task  to  speak  of  the  custom-house  documents  of  Italy,  which 
are  simplified  now  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  affecting  the  rights  of  the  ex- 
chequer, they  render  all  custom-house  operations  quick  and  easy ;  nor  shall  I  speak 
of  the  various  orders  respecting  smuggling  and  contraventions  of  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  Italy,  of  great  resource  to  the  revenue  in  present  times,  so  favorable  to  lib- 
eral commerce  and  navigation.  It  is  well  to  mention  that  besides  custom-house 
duties,  Italy  derives  a  fairly  good  profit  from  health  office  and  maiitime  dues. 

TAXES  ox  PRODUCTS. 

There  exists  also  in  Italy  the  so-called  taxes  on  products.  (1)  They  affect  the  man- 
ufacture of  alcohol,  beer,  and  gas- waters ;  (2)  the  manufacture  and  selling  of  gun- 
powder; (3)  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Sicily  ;  (4)  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

CONSUMPTION  TAX. 

This  tax  strikes  a  long  series  of  articles  of  consumption,  specified  bylaw,  when  en- 
tered into  closed  commons  (public  grounds);  and  on  open  commons,  when  the  article 
entered  is  for  use  or  for  sale  by  retail ;  and  in  the  act  of  slaughtering  oxen,  pigs, 
goats,  and  sheep. 

There  is  a  tariff  existing,  applied  to  this  tax,  which  is  received  either  by  Govern- 
ment directly  through  its  agents,  or  by  a  discount  with  the  closed  commons  aud  vol- 
untary union  formed  by  the  open  commons,  or  by  contract  with  '*  undertakers.'' 

PRIVILEGES. 

The  Italian  Government  also  draws  a  great  revenue  from  a  privilege  reserved  to 
itself  in  the  sale  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  the  sale  of  salt  except  in  the  islands  of  Sar- 
•dinia  and  Sicily,  where  the  privilege  has  not  been  extended  on  account  of  natural 
conditions. 

REGISTER  TAXES. 

All  deeds  of  a  pnblio  and  private  nature,  civil  and  commercial,  are  subject  to  reg- 
istry, which  consists  in  entering  the  deed  in  a  public  registry,  designated  for  that 
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parpose,  which  constitates  their  legal  existence,  and  manifests  their  import,  and  as 
regards  private  acts  and  contracts,  gives  tbera  a  fixed  period.  In  accomplishing  each 
formality,  a  tax  is  paid,  called  register  fee,  on  tbe  basis  of  an  analogous  tariff.  It  is 
applied  in  a  proportionate  and  gradual  manner  on  deeds,  binding  or  freeing  a  person^ 
for  sums  received  or  paid,  or  on  transfer  of  property,  use  of  probt  of  landed  or  other 
property,  or  other  right  transferred  by  act,  during  life,  or  from  date  of  death ;  (2) 
on  acts  that  do  not  specify  either  engagement  or  delivery,  but  a  simple  declara- 
tion or  attribution  of  value  or  right  without  making  a  transfer;  (3)  on  other  civil, 
judicial,  or  extra-judicial  deeds  that  serve  as  titles  or  le^al  documents. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  say  that  the  aforementioned  register  tax,  regarding 
civil  and  commercial  acts,  is  styled  "  covenant  tax  *'  regarding  transfer,  caused  by 
death,  it  takes  the  name  of  'Miereditary  tax,''  and  as  respects  the  judgment  of  a 
magistrate,  it  takes  the  name  of  ^^  judiciary  tax.'' 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  hereditary  tax  is  always  levied  in  proportion  to  the 
value  transferred  by  cause  of  death,  '*  deducto  sere  alieno ; "  whilst,  the  covenant  and 
jndiciary  taxes  are  levied  in  a  proportionate  gradual  and  fixed  way,  according  to  the 
above  stated  nature  of  the  acts  it  strikes. 

STAMP  TAX. 

This  tax  is  applied  to  all  acts  on  writs  containing  transfer  of  things  or  rights^  or 
that  have  otherwise  to  be  laid  before  a  magistrate  or  otber  Government  anihonty. 
This  tax  differs  in  its  character  from  the  preceding  one,  which  is  likewise  applied  to 
all  acts,  register  generally  being  levied  in  progressive  proportion  to  tbe  value  of 
the  thing  contracted  for,  whilst  the  stamp  tax  is  levied  in  an  established  way  on  the 
written  deed  that  contains  the  contract,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  thing  con- 
tracted for,  excepting  in  bills  of  exchange,  which  are  always  subject  to  a  gradual  tax 
relative  to  the  amount  for  which  they  are  drawn.  Tbe  tax  now  spoken  of  is  paid  by 
usin^  the  stamped  paper,  which  is  manufactured  and  sold  on  account  of  the  state, 
and  in  certain  cases  as  determined  by  law,  by  affixing  stamps  to  any  other  species  of 
paper,  which  stamps  are  also  manufactured  and  sold  for  account  of  the  state,  or  by 
the  impression  of  a  special  stamp. 

As  supplementary  to  the  stamp  tax  the  so-called  circulation  tax  alsornles  in  Italy. 
It  affects  bills  issued  by  societies  and  other  institutions  of  credit,  to  all  of  which  it 
would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  impress  the  stagip.  This  stamp,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  stamp  tax,  is  proportioned  to  tbe  amount  of  bills  and  notes  put  into  cir- 
culation.  Then,  as  such  titles  of  credit,  notes,  shares,  and  obligations  issned  by  the 
institutions  of  credit  become  objects  of  negotiation  afterwards,  and  do  not  therefore 
remain  as  simple  substitutes  of  money ;  they  confer  powers  and  rights  which  other- 
wise ought  to  have  been  conferred  by  an  adopted  bond  and  become  subject  to  the  so- 
styled  company  tax,  which  also  prevails  in  Italy,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the  stamp 
and  register  taxes. 

TAXES  ON  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS. 

For  the  greater  protection  of  public  order,  which  is  the  dutvof  the  state,  a  special 
permit  is  necessary  for  citizens  when  practicing  certain  rights,  such  as  setting  np 
places  of  public  resort,  as  hotels,  eating-honses,  etc.  Besides  that,  the  State  has  the 
faculty  of  granting  titles  of  nobility,  orders  of  knighthood^  change  of  surnames, 
and  permits  of  burial  in  other  places  than  those  generally  designed  therefor. 

Now,  if  such  concessions  were  made  from  one  to  the  other  citizen,  they  would  with- 
out doubt  be  subject  to  the  register  tax,  and  therefore,  in  place  of  this  tax,  the  so- 
styled  government  grant  tax  was  imposed,  which  represents,  besides,  the  retribution 
of  a  service  that  the  state  renders  to  citizens  at  their  request,  and  which  is  well  due, 
particularly  when  it  is  a  case  of  favoring  the  wealthy  class  with  ancestral  family  dis- 
tinctions. Therefore,  there  is  a  tariff  attached  to  all  tbe  aforesaid  concessions,  and  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  corresponding  tax  is  collected. 

MORTGAGE  TAXES. 


Mortgage  titles,  the  renewals,  copy  of  deeds  and  contracts,  the  substitution  and 
subentry  in  mortgage,  registered  in  favor  of  another  person,  the  canceling  of  mort- 
gages, and  all  the  formalities  that  are  discharged  in  the  mortgage  registry  offices  in 
taly,  are  subject  to  a  tax,  guided  by  a  special  tariff,  and  this  tax  also  represents  the 
recompense  of  a  public  service  rendered  by  the  state  to  the  citizens  at  their  request. 


ft 


TAX  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  PROPERTY. 


This  tax  is  in  vogue  In  Italy  also,  on  church  property.    It  strikes  the  rent  of  those 
public  establishments  which  since  their  foundation  were  declared  inalienable. 
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This  tax.  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  colldoted,  on  aocoant  of  its  intrinsic  natare 
also,  would  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  direct  impost.  However,  it  became 
adopted  in  Italy  as  a  substitate  to  the  registry  and  hereditary  tax. 

In  fact,  all  property  held  by  private  people  and  companies  that  is  not  of  a  per- 
petual nature,  from  its  commencement  or  afterwards,  or  from  one  motive  or  another 
underpfoes  transfers  and  changes.  The  state  receives  the  tax  register  or  succession  tax. 
Not  so,  though,  for  corporatioiis  bearing  a  perpetual  character,  and  whose  property  is 
inalienable;  such  are  not  subject  to  the  said  taxes,  and  therefore  in  substitution  of 
the  same  the  state  has  prudently  imposed  the  aforesaid  special  tax  on  ecclesiastical 
property.  « 

I  nave  deemed  it  a  duty  to  reply  to  your  valued  favor  with  these  brief  indications 
respecting  the  entire  tributary  system  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  imposts  and  taxes  in  Italy,  as  you  will  have  been  able  to  understand,  are  all 
on  an  extensive  basis,  and  principally  directed  to  strike  the  rent  and  the  impulse  of 
the  contracting  engagements  and  business,  without  regard  to  the  quality  or  the  so- 
cial class  of  citizens  themselves. 

The  classes  possessing  less  are  favored,  not  by  special  disposition,  but  by  the  in- 
trinsic nature  and  organization  of  the  tributary  system  itself,  others,  wbich  being 
exempt  from  tax  on  minimum  parts  of  rents,  foreseen  by  various  laws,  the  less  rica 
classes,  derive  a  profit  from  it. 

Carpi, 
The  IttiendanU 

To  the  Consul  of  the  United  States, 

Palermo, 


MIIiAN. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  CROUCH. 

An  adequate  presentation  of  the  state  of  taxation  in  Italy  is  a  task 
sendered  difficult  by  tbe  multiplicity  of  the  laws  and  an  absence  ofuni- 
formity  in  the  legislation.  Not  only  do  local  taxes  vary,  but  general 
taxation  differs  in  different  localities,  and  certain  sections  have  greater 
burdens  to  bear  than  others.  As  a  remarkable  example  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  the  taxation  of  land  in  Lombardy  may  be  instanced, 
which  is  still  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  preceding  century,  and  i» 
calculated  in  a  currency  now  obsolete. 

DIRECT   TAXES  AS  LEVIED  IN  MILAN. 

1st.  Land  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  the  general  government. 
The  consumers  and  provinces  levy  an  additional  tax.  The  tax  is  on  the 
productive  value  or  rent  of  the  land.  Lands  are  still  taxed  According 
to  the  old  assessment  of  1750,  in  a  currency  composed  of  scudi,  Milan- 
ese lire  and  ottavi.  The  scudo  contained  six  Milanese  lire,  the  lira 
eight  ottavi.  As  near  as  I  can  determine  the  scudo  was  worth  about 
4.25  lire  of  the  present  currency. 

Each  scudo  pays  to  the  general  goveriiment  17.2941  centesimi ;  prov- 
ince, 4.2448  centesimi;  commune,  14.6066  centesimi;  total,  36.1455  cen- 
tesimi. 

The  expenses  of  collection  for  the  commune  and  the  general  govern- 
ment are  assumed  by  the  commune,  and  amount  to  60  centesimi  on  every 
100  lire  according  to  the  commnne.  For  the  province  there  is  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  10  centesimi  for  every  100  lire  collected. 

2d.  The  taxes  on  buildings  are  imposed  on  the  taxable  rent  as  follows : 

For  the  general  government,  16.25  per  cent.;  province,  3.5161  per 
cent.;  commune,  12.1617  per  cent;  total,  31.9278  per  cent. 

The  taxable  rent  is  three-fourths  of  the  actual  rent. 

3d.  Income  tax. — General  government,  1.320  per  cent. :  expense  of 
collection,  .36452  per  cent. ;  total  1.356. 
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COMMUNAL  OF  CITY  TAXATION. 

The  followiDg  taxes,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  the  chief  sources  of  revenue 
to  the  commune:  (I)  Octroi  duties  ^inpart);  (2)  tax  on  land  (in  part); 
(3)  tax  on  buildings  (in  part) ;  (4)  income  tax  (in  part) ;  (5)  tax  on  pub- 
lic employes,  and  for  various  concessions;  (6)  special  city  taxes:  Ist, 
on  carriages  and  servants ;  2d,  the  practice  of  a  profession,  trade,  or 
buvsiuess;  3d,  on  horses;  4th,  on  cattle;  5th^  on  dogs. 

Octroi  duties, — Octroi  duties  are  imposed  on  articles  entering  the  city 
gates,  mainly  food,  beverages,  fuel,  and  the  like,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories: 

First.  On  a  certain  number  of  articles  the  revenue  from  which  accrues 
wholly  to  the  commune. 

Second.  On  the  remaining  articles  the  revenue  from  which  is  divided 
between  the  general  government  and  the  commune  in  the  proportion  of 
^bout  three  to  one. 

Third.  An  extra  tax  on  thp  preceding  category  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  commune. 

Tax  on  land. — As  already  explained,  the  share  of  the  commune  is 
12.2448  centesimi  on  every  scudo  levied. 

Tax  on  buildings, — As  already  explained,  12.1617  per  cent,  of  the  tax- 
able rent  accrues  to  the  commune.  New  buildings  are  exempt  for  two 
years. 

Income  tax. — The  commune  is  allowed  a  small  proportion  of  two  cate- 
gories, B.  C,  of  this  tax. 

Tax  on  public  employSs^  and  for  various  concessions. — All  public  em- 
ployes pay  a  certain  tax  on  their  salaries. 

The  various  concessions  consist  mainly  in  permission  to  occupy  public 
space,  as  in  the  case  of  caf(6s,  in  front  of  which  are  placed  tables  and 
chairs ;  for  awnings  projecting  into  the  street ;  for  projecting  windows 
and  balconies;  the  permission  to  build,  and  to  occupy  the  street  with 
building  materials,  and  other  similar  privileges. 

Special  city  taxes. — First.  Carriages  and  servants.  Public  vehicles  are 
divided  into  classes:  First.  Those  running  between  fixed  points  at  fixed 
times,  or  otherwise,  such  as  omnibuses,  trams,  and  the  like.  Of  these 
such  as  have  places  for  more  than  eight  persons  pay  yearly  60  lire ;  the 
others,  40  lire.  And,  second,  other  public  vehicles,  such  as  cabs,  livery 
carriages,  and  the  like,  which  pay  yearly  30  lire  each. 

Of  private  carriages,  the  four-wheele<l,  with  places  for  more  than 
three,  including  driver,  and  all  four-wheeled,  drawn  by  two  horses,  pay 
yearly  60  lire.  Four  wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by  one  horse,  with  places 
for  three  or  less  pay  yearly  30  lire.  Two-wheeled  carriages  pay  yearly 
15  lire. 

All  vehicles  bearing  crest  or  coat  of  arms  pay  double  the  above  rates. 

For  every  servant,  of  either  sex,  or  any  age,  the  employer  pays  a 
yearly  tax  of  10  lire  for  male  and  5  lire  for  female  servants. 

(2)  The  practice  of  a  profession,  trade,  or  business.  All  persons 
practicing  a  profession  or  engaged  in  any  trade  or  business  of  any  kind 
are  subject  to  this  tax.  According  to  the  importance  or  lucrativeness 
of  such  occupation  there  are  distinguished  thirteen  categories,  of  which 
the  highest  pays  annually  300  lire,  the  lowest  5  lire. 

(3)  Horses :  Carriage-horses  and  all  others  for  personal  use,  conven- 
ience, or  as  a  luxury,  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  40  lire  each.  Horses  used 
only  for  business  purposes,  transport  of  merchandise,  and  cab-horses 
and  the  like  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 
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(4)  Cattle:  This  tax  is  as  follows:  Oxen  and  bulls,  each  yearly,  1 
lire;  mules,  each  yearly,  .75  lire;  asses,  each  yearly,  .50  lire;  cows  aud 
heifers,  each  yearly,  .50  lire ;  calves,  more  than  a  year  old,  each  yearly, 
•25  lire;  hogs,  weighing  more  than  50  kilograms  (132  pounds),  yearly, 
.25  lire ;  sheep  and  goat,  each,  yearly,  .20  lire. 

(5)  Dogs :  For  each  dog  the  owner  has  to  pay  dn  annual  tax  of  30 
lire. 

PROCESS  OF  COMMUNAL  TAXATION. 

The  revenue  derived  from  communal  taxation  in  the  city  of  Milan,  for 
the  year  1885,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

0 

I.  Octroi  duties:  Lire. 

First  class,  communal 2,468,912.25 

Second  class,  communal,  total,  4,707,665.09  lire,  thus  divided 

To  the  General  Government 3,665,000.00 

To  the  commune 1,142,605.09 

Third  extra  communal , 2,092,670.08 

I.  Land  tax,  communal  quora 226,473.64 

Til.  Buildings,  communal  quota 3,064,998.00 

IV.  Income  tax,  communal  quota 253,087.76 

V.  Tax  on  salary  of  public  employes  and  for  various  concessions 489, 001. 06 

VI.  Special  taxes:  ' 

(1)  Vehicles  and  servants 195,568.75 

(2)  Practiceof  tra<le,  profession 546,675.45 

(3)  Horses  for  personal  use i :i9,700.00 

(4)  Cattle 7,016.95 

(5)  Dogs 69,675.00 

Total  communal  taxes 10,569,444.04 

Balance-sheet  of  the  city  of  Milan  for  the  year  1885. 

RECEIPTS. 

Francs. 

Income  from  communal  property , 1,097, 105. 12 

Total  octroi  duties 9,269,247.42 

Land  and  buildings 3,291,471.15 

Income  tax 253,087.76 

Salary  tax,  etc 489,601.06 

Special  taxes •. 858,6:^.15 

Theaters 123,09L99 

Re-imbursement  for  anticipated  expenses ^». 443,397.42 

Total 15,825,63^.57 

Surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 135,995.26 

EXPENSES. 

ORDINARY. 

Expenses  for  management  of  communal  property  ana  Interest  on  citv 
debt \    4,248,483.83 

t^ity  government  expenses,  i.  e.,  salaries  of  officials,  pensions,  office 
rent,  etc 1,055,757.93 

Tribunal  expenses,  i.  e.,  rent,  furniture,  etc.,  of  courts  of  justice,  and 
public  security,  i.  e.,  pay  of  gnards  of  public  security,  furniture,  rent, 

etc.,  of  barracks  and  rooms 244.365.32 

Octroi : 

Proportion  paid  to  Geperal  Gk>vemment 3,i65,000.00 

Expenses 822,394.86 

Hy^ene,  i.  e.,  vaccination,  inspection  of  slaughter-houses,  meat,  etc., 
city  laboratory,  and  city  guards  or  police  for  public  surveillanoe  . . , .        469, 064. 30 

Street-cleaning,  sprinkling,  etc 271,7:^.88 

Street-lighting 447.747.7^ 
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Francs. 

Fire  department 138,309.66 

Repai  ring  and  keeping  in  order  streetSi  parks,  etc •    299, 739. 41 

Public  worship 4,870.C7 

Barial  service i ^,131. 15 

Public  instruction 1,709,029.55 

Charities 67J,547.93 

Celebration  of  public  holidays 36,589-07 

Levy  of  soldiers 10,377.09 

Miscellaneous ^ 92,508.93 

Theaters •. 380,491.51 

Anticipated  expenses 446,473.54 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

Cholera 60,384.88 

Public  instruction 4,295.90 

PubWc  works 561,128.83 

Theaters 30,000.00 

Miscellaneous  .- 101,217.37 

Total 15,689,643,31 

The  debt  of  Milan  on  January  1, 1885,  was  82,187,593.09  firancs. 

EFFECTS  OF  TAXATION. 

Taxation  in  this  city  does  not,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertaiD, 
either  favor  greatly  or  press  heavily  on  any  particular  industry.  The 
opinion  seems  to  be  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  high  taxes  operate  un- 
favorably in  all  branches.  Consuming  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
proceeds  and  thus  dimiuishing  the  profits,  they  deaden  commercial 
enterprise  and  retard  the  development  of  industries  for  which  the  country 
is  fitted.  As  to  the  operation  of  the  protective  tariff,  I  have  conversed 
with  manufacturers  who  stated  that  in  their  particular  branch'they  are 
in  no  way  affected,  as  they  have  peculiar  facilities  and  have  no  fear  of 
competition. 

This  is  the  case  in  certain  branches  of  the  silk  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  industries  have  been  called  into  existence  for  which  the  country 
is  in  no  way  adapted,  and  which,  on  account  of  successful  foreign  com- 
petition, are  constantly  in  a  critical  condition.  As  an  example,  i)erhap8 
the  cotton  industry  may  be  instanced.  The  lack  of  coal  and  the  coose- 
quent  dearness  of  the  necessary  fuel,  which  must  be  all  imported,  exer- 
cise a  most  unfavorable  influence  on  the  development  of  manufacturing 
interests  and  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor. 
Manufacturers  who  are  unable  to  sustain  successfully  foreign  compe- 
tition are  crying  loudly  for  higher  duties.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
a  strong  sentiment  against  the  artificial  development  of  industries  for 
which  there  exist  no  peculiar  facilities  and  compensating  advantages, 
and  a  current  favoring  a  reasonable  and  discriminating  protection. 

The  class  most  seriously  affected  by  the  present  high  taxation  is 
probably  the  agriculturar  class.  They  have  seen  heav^*  taxes  bring 
about  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with 
the  single  exception  of  their  own  chief  product,  grain,  in  which  the 
competition  of  American  wheat-fields  has  caused  a  marked  depreciation. 
Naturally  they  are  demanding  redress,  which  for  them  takes  the  form 
of  additional  duties  on  foreign  grain.  This,  as  thef  experience  of  late 
years  has  shown,  to  be  effective  must  be  high.  But  it  is  doubtM 
whether  even  a  Government  so  naturally  disposed  by  its  financial  posi- 
tion to  receive  with  favor  any  proposition  tending  to  increase  its  reve- 
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Dues  9ould,  ander  the  present  conditioos,  consent  to  impose  so  heavy  a 
burden  on  the  people  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  limited 
class ;  for  it  seems  evident  that  by  sach  a  measure  only  the  lan4-owners 
would  profit,  and  in  a  country  so  overpopulated  the  great  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  population  would  remain  unafiected. 

Henry  C.  Crouoh. 
ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

MiUmy  Italy,  January  8,  1888. 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BOKSTBIN. 


The  system  of  taxation  in  Holland,  national,  provincial,  and  munici- 
pal, direct  and  indirect,  may  be  said  to  be  quite  diversified  and  com- 
plex, and  a  full  description  and  clear  explanation  of  it  could,  I  think^ 
only  be  expected  from  or  given  by  persons  who  have  been  long  con- 
nected with  or  in  the  service  of  the  department  of  finance,  in  assessing 
taxes  or  in  collecting  the  revenues. 

Moreover,  whilst  it  would  seem  that  the  matter  of  taxation  in  this 
country  furnishes  abundant  cause  for  the  people  to  be  concerned  about^ 
and  whilst  it  is  surely  and  generally  recognized  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance, yet  there  have  been,  and  there  are,  other  political  and  social 
questions  which  have  for  years  engrossed  and  do  at  this  time  absorb 
a. greater  share  of  the  public  attention  than  does  taxation. 

The  other  questions  referred  to  consist  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  "colonies,^  and  especially  the  unsettled  condition  of  Atjeh;  the 
revision  of  the  constitution,  and  more  particularly  in  respect  of  those 
provisions  therein  which  have  reference  to  the  public  education  or  the 
schools  and  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  or  nniversal  sufi'rage. 

Those  are  the  political  issues  which  have  for  some  years  last  past, 
and  which  do  now,  occupy  the  minds,  tax  the  wisdom  and  patriotism, 
and  consume  the  time  of  the  Government  ministers,  stsitesmen,  and  leg- 
islators of  this  country;  furnish  topics  for  its  press,  and  the  material  for 
planks  in  the  construction  of  platforms  at  elections,  and  the  speakers 
discuss  them  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  their  political  clubs. 

Thus  the  question  of  taxation,  while  it  is  far  too  important  to  be  re- 
garded with  indifference,  will  not,  for  the  time  being,  engage  as  much 
general  or  public  attention  as  surely  it  will  when  once  the  questions 
above  mentioned,  and  especially  that  of  "  the  suffrage,"  have  been  settled 
or  satisfactorily  set  at  rest. 

Under  the  predicaments  as  above  set  forth  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  apply  to  a  number  of  parties  here  pointed  out  as  most  familiar 
with  the  subject,  in  order  to  procure  the  information  indispensable  for 
reporting  thereon  anywise  in  accordance  with  ray  instructions. 

This  I  did,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  with  only  very  indifferent  success* 

The  cause  of  this,  and  it  can  hardly  be  surprising  when  I  state  it,  has 
been,  that  the  scope  of  the  subject,  which  "  prevented"  the  Department 
from  *'  framing  a  series  of  questions,"  was  by  all  or  generally  regarded 
as  infinitely  more  difficult  to  "answer  questions"  relating  thereto,  re- 
quiring previous  thought  and  consideration,  and  involving  the  expend- 
iture of  a  great  deal  of  time. 
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However,  I  was  at  last  referred  to  a  gentlemaa  who  not  only  is  looked 
upon  as  an  excellent  authority  concerning  matters  of  national  finances, 
taxation,  currency,  etc.,  but  who,  it  was  represented  to  me,  was  other- 
wise so  circumstanced  as  to  be  likely  to  extend  to  me  substantial  a.s- 
eistauce. 

I  approached  him  on  the  subject  and  with  the  result  of  being  prom- 
ised available  aid,  without  promising  me,  however,  in  what  form,  to 
what  extent,  or  when  it  would  be  forthcoming. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  refers  is  a  certain  Gideon  M.  Boissevain, 
esq.,  of  this  city. 

He  was  formerly  and  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  banking  and 
commission  business  here,  from  which  he  retired  a  long  time  ago,  and 
has  since  devoted  the  most  of  his  time  to  thennvestigation  and  study 
of  political  and  social  economic  questions,  and  in  writing  extensively 
for  the  periodical  press  and  otherwise. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  decorated  by  the  King  of  Italy  on  account 
of  having  furnished  the  Government  of  that  country  with  an  interesting 
and  valuable  treatise  regarding  certain  affairs  appertaining  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  colonies. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Boissevain,  after  my  first  interview  with  him,  I  stiL 
remained  under  the  impression  that  I  would  in  the  end,  after  all^  mainly 
be  thrown  upon  my  own  resources  in  preparing  this  report,  and  there- 
fore set  to  work  and  wrote  a  part  of  the  above  preliminary  remarks. 

Several  weeks  after  first  speaking  to  Mr.  Boissevain  on  the  subject,  I 
received  one  day  a  very  polite  invitation  from  him  to  come  to  his  house 
and  meet  him  at  his  library  for  the  purpose  of  asking  me  some  questions 
regarding  the  memorandum  he  promised  me. 

I  promptly  called  upon  him  as  desired,  when  he  placed  into  my  hands 
a  quantity  of  manuscript,  some  eight  or  nine  sheets  of  foolscap,  con- 
sisting of  facts  and  figures  relating  to,  bearing  upon,  and  being,  com- 
paratively s|)eaking,  a  systematic  exposition  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
in  Holland,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  and  in  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Boissevain,  as  I 
certainly  had  neither  any  right  nor  reason  to  expect,  or  even  to  imagine, 
he  would  go  into  the  matter  so  elaborately  and  take  the  trouble  he 
did  in  the  premises. 

The  '*papei"  received,  being  written  in  the  Dutch  language,  I  imme- 
diately concluded  to  have  translated,  and  to  adopt  and  submit  it  to  the 
department  textually,  and  as  my  or  "a"  report  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  without  any  further  efforts  on  my  part  to  improve 
or  enlarge  upon  anything  therein  stated. 

I  feel  that  by  so  doing  I  am  most  likely  best  to  serve  the  end  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  department  in  asking  this  report,  and  that  to 
evince  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Boisse- 
vain in  the  premises  required  that  I  should  transmit  the  product  of 
his  labor  in  its  entirety,  which  I  do  by  subjoining,  in  this  place,  a  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Boissevaiu's  contribution  to  this  report  as  follows : 
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[TranalatioD.] 

PUBLIC,  PSOVnrCIAL,  AND  LOCAL  TAXATIOH  IH  THE  HETHES- 

LANDS, 

By  Gideon  Maria  Boissevain, 

Member  of  the  Committee  of  Assistance  of  The  Netherlands  Statistical 

Institute,  etc. 

PUBLIC  TAXATION. 

The  budget  of  public  revenues  for  the  Netherlands  for  the  financial 
year  1887  amounts  to  115,971,225  florins,  including  the  following  reve- 
nues which  are  not  derived  from  taxation : 

Florins. 

Revenae  of  crown  lands 2,400,000 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  crown  lands .' 250,000 

Postal-service  revenue 5, 550, 000 

Telegraph  service 1,092,100 

Proceeds  of  the  Govefnment  lottery 661.475 

Shooting  and  fishing  licenses ^ 144,000 

Pilotage  duties 1,000,000 

Mining  duties v 3,225% 

Share  of  Government  in  the  proceeds  of  the  state  railways 2,08(.>,00O 

Miscellaneous  revenues  and  casualties 4, 328, 675 

Share^of  the  Netherlands-India  finance  department  in  the  expenditure 

for  interest  and  redemption  of  consolidated  and  floating  debt 2, 352, 150 

Total 19,861,625 

Besides,  in  the  revenues  from  taxation  is  included  the  poll-tax  (per- 
soneel)  for  the  total  amount  of  10,898,500  florins,  because  this  tax  is  col- 
lected by  Government.  As,  however,  a  sum  of  8,570,000  florins  of  the 
proceeds  is  paid  over  to  the  localities,  this  tax  so  far  is  not  properly  a 
public  one. 

To  get  at  the  exact  figures  of  the  Government  taxes,  the  above-men- 
tioned sums  of  19,861,625  florins  and  8,570,000  florins,  28,431,625  florins^ 
are  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  115,971,225  florins }  the  bal- 
ance of  87,539,600  florins  represents  the  total  proceeds  of  public  taxation. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  in  Euroi)e  numbers  about  4,400,000; 
public  taxes,  accordingly,  amount  to  about  20  florins  per  head  of  the 
entire  population. 

Concerning  the  presumptive  income  of  the  nation  there  does  not  ex- 
ist reliable  estimation,  still  less  any  positive  knowledge.  According 
to  a  very  rough  estimation  it  has  been  ordinarily  taken  to  be  about 
700,000,000  or  800,000,000;  but  apparently  it  is  in  reality  much  higher, 
and  the  total  amount  of  taxable  income  of  the  nation  may  fairly  be  es- 
timated at  900,000,000  at  least.  Accordingly,  the  amount  of  public 
taxation  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  general  income  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Some  of  the  above  mentioned  items  require  an  explanation. 

Against  the  revenue  from  the  postal  and  telegraph  services,  appear- 
ing on  the  budget  of  revenue  with  5,550,000  florins  and  1,092,100  florins 
(6,642,100  florins),  the  budget  of  expenditure  comprises  the  following 
items: 

Florins. 

Postage:  head  office  and  postal  service » 3,979, 150 

Telegraph  service 1,382,370 

United  postal  and  telegraph  service 742,000 

Total  of  expenditure 5,103,520 

Leaving  against  the  estimated  revenae 6,642,100 

Balance  of  revenae  as  in  the  budget ^.538,580- 
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The  railways,  constructed  for  account  of  the  state,  are  worked  by 
various  companies  against  payment  to  the  state  of  a  share  in  the  net' 
earnings.    This  share  in  the  net  earnings  of  the  state  railways  appears 
among  the  revenues  for  2,080,000  florins. 

The  item,  contribution  by  the  Netherlands-India  finance  department, 
towards  the  expenditure  for  interest  and  redemption  of  xjonsolidated 
and  floating  debt,  amounting  to  2,352,150  florins,  is  due  to  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  country  and  of  ^Netherlands  India  being  kept  separately ; 
but  when  money  is  to  be  raised  for  India,  by  way  of  a  loan  or  in  the 
shape  of  floating  debt,  such  debt  is  contracted  by  the  state  of  the 
Ifetherlands.  Accordingly  the  Dutch  budget  of  expenditure  contains 
for  interest  and  redemption  of  public  debt  a  sum  which  is  being  paid 
for  account  of  the  Indian  treasury,  and  against  which  there  is  an  item 
under  *' revenues"  to  the  same  amount^  for  the  reimbursement  of  such 
sums  by  the  Judian  treasury. 

On  the  Dutch  budget  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  87,539,600  florins, 
revenue  derived  from  taxation,  is  brought  under  4iff*Brent  heads,  as 
follows : 

A,  Direct  taxes:  Floriiw. 

Ground-rent • 11,462,100 

Poll-tax  (pereoneel)* 10,898,500 

To  deduct :  Sams  allotted  to  the  localities  t 8  570, 000 

'■ 2,328,500 

13,790,600 
Licenses  (patent) 4,262,400 

B,  Excises:    . 

Sugar 8,000,000 

Wine 1,850,000 

Spirits,  inland  and  foreign 23,20(»,000 

Salt 3,700,000 

Soap 1,840,000 

Beer  and  vinegar 950,000 

Meat 2,«00,000 

42,340,000 

C,  Indirect  taxes: 

Stamp  duty 3,150,000 

Registration  duty 7,500,000 

Mortgage  duty 900,000 

Saccession  and  transfer  duties  on  decease 10, 453, 500 

22,003,500 

D,  Import  duties 4,912,000 

E,  Stamp  and  duty  on  wrought  gold  and  silver 231,100 

Total,  as  above 87,539,600 

This  classification,  taken  in  an  economical  sense,  is  in  some  measure 
incorrect  and  generally  without  signification. 

It  is  incorrect  because,  under  the  so-called  direct  taxes,  no  distinction 
is  made  between  real  and  personal  taxes ;  because  the  registration  duties 
include  also  the  transfer  duty  on  immovable  property,  which  is  actually 
nothing  but  an  increase  to  the  ground  rent,  although  this  increase  works 
unevenly  and  therefore  unjustly;  because  the  succession  and  transfer 
duty  are  through  their  nature  a  personal  tax,  or  income  tax  after  the 
personal  estate^ levied  only  in  case  of  transfer  by  inheritance;  and,  more- 
over, an  income  tax  of  unequal  burden,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  vary 

*  Though  retaining  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  words  of  the  consul,  the 
Department  believes  this  to  be  a  wrong  translation  of  the  term.  It  is  not  a  poll-tax 
that  is  intended,  but  a  tax  on  personal  pro\)erty,  nearly  akin  to  the  "taxe  personelle" 
of  France. 

t  In  the  official  documents  this  item  is  not  deducted  ftom  the  revenue,  bat  added  to 
the  expenditure. 
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according  to  the  property  being  transferred  in  the  direct  or  the  collat- 
eral line. 

According  to  their  nature,  the  whole  of  the  taxes  is  to  be  subdivided 
as  follows: 

I,  The  real  taa^atiouj  called  ground  rent^  levied  on  housed  and  landed 
property. — ^This  tax  is  a  real  one,  because  it  is  adherent  to  the  property, 
whoever  the  proprietor  may  be,  and  whether  the  property  is  mortgagecl 
or  not.  Accordingly  it  is  not  the  gross  income  which  is  considered  as 
the  real  produce  of  the  property,  but  the  net  revenue ;  that  is,  the  rev- 
enue minus  the  ground  rent :  and,  in  case  of  sale,  the  price  is  calculated 
after  this  net  revenue.  Thus  the  ground  rent  is  not  levied  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate,  but  the  possession  of  immovable  property  is 
subject  to  a  tax  on  the  annual  produce  in  favor  of  the  treasury. 

The  registration  duties,  levied  on  transfer  of  immovable  property,  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  ground  rent,  with  the  difference  that  they  are 
not  raised  from  tbe  annual  produce,  but  from  their  value,  and  solely  in 
case  of  transfer  into  other  hands. 

The  sum  total  of- real  taxation  on  housed  and  landed  property  is  thus 
to  be  put  up  as  follows: 

Florins. 

Ground  rent  proper - 11,462,100 

Transfer  duty,  forming  part  of  the  registration  duties 4, 700, 000 

Total 16,162,100 

II.  All  Other  taxes  may  be  brought  under  two*  categories:  (a)  taxes 
levied  on  presumptive  income;  {h)  taxes  levied  on  expenditure;  and  in 
both  these  categories  there  are  to  be  discerned  direct  and  indirect 
taxes. 

(a)  Taxes  levied  on  presumptive  income:  A  properly-called  income 
tax  does  not  exist  in  the  Netherlands  as  a  public  tax,  but  the  following 
are  to  be  considered  as  taxes  after  the  presumptive  income : 

As  direct  taxes:  The  succession  and  transfer  duties  mentioned  above, 
a  personal  tax  after  the  estate,  which  is  not  levied  as  an  annual  tax  on 
the  revenue  (the  income),  but  from  the  capital  as  often  as  the  property 
changes  hands  on  decease;  the  license  duty,  a  tax  after  the  presump- 
tive income,  derived  from  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits. 

And  as  indirect  taxes:  The  stamp,  registration  (after  deduction  of 
the  transfer  duty),  and  mortgage  duties,  all  of  them  being  taxations  on 
the  income  derived  from  capital  or  labor;  but  not  for  as  much  as  said 
income  is  personally  enjoyed,  but  as  often  as  any  proceeding  may  be 
taken  by  any  one  which  is  subject  to  stamp,  registration,  or  mortgage 
duties* 

On  the  budget  of  revenue  for  1887  the  above-mentioned  taxes  ap- 
pear  as  follows: 

Direct  taxes  after  the  presumptive  income :  Florias. 

Succession  and  transfer  duties 10,453,500 

License  duty 4,262,400 

14.715,900 
Indirect  taxes  after  the  presumptive  income: 

Stamp  duties - - 3,150,000 

Registration  duties  after  deduction  of  transfer  duties 2, 800, 000 

Mortgage  duty 900,000 

6,850.000 

Total 21.565,900 
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The  whole  of  these  taxes  may  again  be  subdivided,  as  raised  on  in- 
come derived  from  industrial  sources  (commercial,  agricultural,  man- 
ufacturing industry,  navigation,  and  retail  business),  such  as — 

Florins. 

LiceDsednty 4,262,400 

Stampduties 3,150,000 

Registration  duties 2,800,000 

Mortgage  duty 900,000 

Total 11.112.400 

As  a  taxation  on  property : 

Succession  and  tranaler  duties 10,453,500 

The  total  amount  of  private  national  fortune  in  the  Netherlands  has 
been  calculated  to  be  about  9,000,000,000  florins,  making,  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent.,  an  annual  income  of  360,000,000  florins.  The  succession  duty 
of  10,453,500  florins  would  accordingly  be  equal  to  an  income  tax  aver- 
aging about  3  per  cent. 

(b)  Taxes  on  expenditure. — The  tax  called  "personeeF  (poll-tax)  is  a 
pure  direct  taxation  on  expenditure,  though  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
a  few  particular  items  of  household  expenditures,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly connected,  however,  with  the  individual  tax-payer's  general  style 
of  living.  In  fact,  this  tax  is  levied  after  the  house  rent,  the  number 
of  doors  and  windows,  fire  places,  furniture,  servants,  and  horses. 

Originally  the  "  personeel"  tax  was  a  pure  government  tax,  but  on 
the  abolition  of  local  excises  in  1865,  four-fifths  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  were  allotted  to  the  localities  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  suffered 
by  them  through  the  said  abolition.  In  1885  this  arrangement  wa» 
modified  in  this  way,  that  the  share  allotted  to  the  localities  was  fixed 
once  for  all  on  four-fifths  of  the  proceeds  of  the  years  1882-'85,  all  fur- 
ther increase  to  accrue  to  government  exclusively. 

Proceeds  of  this  tax  for  1687,  as  mentioned  above :  ^ 

Florins. 

Carried  on  the  budget  of  this  year  for 10, 898, 500 

To  deduct  share  allotted  to  the  localities 8,570.000 

Balance «...      2,328,500 

Indirect  taxes  on  expenditure  are : 

Tbe  excises,  estimated  for  1887,  as  mentioned  above,  at 

a  figure  of 42,340,000 

Import  duties 4,912,000 

Duiv  on  wrought  gold  and  silver 231,000 

47,483.100 

Total 49,811,600 

Summing  up  the  preceding  figures  and  classification  of  government 
taxation,  we  find : 

Real  taxes : 

Florins. 

Ground  rent  and  transfer  duties...- 16,102,100 

Taxes  assessed  on  income  : 

Direct  ones 14,715,000 

Indirectones 15,850,0110 

21,565,900 

Taxes  assessed  on  expenditure  : 

Direct  ones 2,328,500 

Indirectones..., 47,483,100 

49.811,600 
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Makiiip:  for  the  latter  two  categories  : 

Direct  taxes:  Florins.  Florins. 

On  iocome 14,715,900 

Onexpenditure 2,328,500 

17,044,400 

Indirect  taxes: 

On  income (;,.<A000 

On  expenditure 47,4s:i,  100 

54,333,100 

Total 87, 5:59, 600 

In  reply  to  the  question^  if  public  taxation  in  The  Netherlands  lays  on 
any  particular  class  or  part  o^  the  population  a  heavier  burden  than  on 
the  population  generally,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  always  difficult  to  find  the  right  answer  to  such  a  question.  On 
treating  this  subject  the  fact  is  often  lost  sight  of  that  social  circum- 
stances modify  themselves  according  to  the  laws  on  taxation.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  system  of  taxation  the  excises — among  them  excises  on  the 
first  necessities  of  life— take  a  relatively  large  place.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  less  privileged  classes  of  the  population — in  the  first  place 
the  workingmen — are  heavily  burdened  by  this  tax.  But  those  who 
arrive  to  this  conclusion  do  not  take  into  account  that  wages  regulate 
themselves  everywhere  after  local  circumstances.  When  prices  of  the 
first  necessities  of  life  are  high,  wages  as  a  rule  will  be  high  also. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  reasons  why  taxation  by  means  of  ex- 
cises on  the  first  necessities  of  life  is  always  to  be  disapproved  of.  Ac- 
cordingly, abolition  of  the  excises  on  salt,  soap,  and  butchers'  meat  is 
advocated  by  many  in  The  Netherlands.  About  the  sugar  excise,  a 
very  intricate  problem,  opinions  are  not  so  unanimous. 

Moreover,  on  considering  the  high  total  of  excises  in  The  Netherlands, 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  among  the  figures  of  42,000,000  florins  the 
excise  on  spirits  appears  with  23,000.000  florins.  Though  the  greater 
part  of  these  23,000,000  florins  are  paid  by  the  lower  classes,  spirits  can 
hardly  be  called  a  first  necessity  of  life* 

With  all  this,  the  system  of  public  taxation  in  The  Netherlands  is  far 
from  answering  to  legitimate  expectations.  Firstly,  because  the  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  assessed  on  the  presumptive  income  offer  but  a  most 
incomplete  and  inadequate  supplement  to  tjie  taxes  on  expenditure  for 
obtaining  jointly  with  the  latter  a  complete  system  of  taxation  of  every 
individual  according  to  his  worth.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  first  of 
all  the  great  fortunes  do  not  pay  their  proportionate  share  in  the  public 
taxes.  In  some  measure  this  is  compensated  by  the  local  taxes,  of  whicli 
local  income  taxes  form  very  generally  the  greater  part.  But  this  remedy 
to  the  existing  evil  works  in  a  very  unequal  manner,  and  moreover  the 
local  income  taxes  are  themselves  defective  in  many  respects.  Secondly, 
because  some  of  the  duties  aa  well  in  category  Ila  as  in  category  lib 
are  themselves  open  to  serious  criticism. 

For  instance,  the  license  duty  burdens  in  a  very  unequal  manner  the 
revenues  from  business  sources;  the  duty  is  raised  after  rather  arbi- 
trary valuations,  the  real  revenues  not  being  taken  into  account  at  all. 

Still  less  of  a  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  stamp  and  registration 
duties,  as  also  in  the  mortgage  duty.  Properly  these  duties  ought  to 
be  only  retributions  for  special  services  performed  by  Government,  but 
in  the  long  way  they  have  degenerated  into  means  of  tax  raising.  It  is 
not  surprising,  accordingly,  that  they  have  little  system  in  them. 

The  tax  on  '^  personeeP  gives  equally  cause  to  serious  criticism  in  vari- 
ous points  of  view.  Generally  speaking  the  middle  class,  the  working 
138— No.  99—20     , 
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class,  is  far  .too  heavily  burdened  by  it.  To  judge  of  the  damage  it 
causes  to  a  certain  class  of  tax-payers  the  total  proceeds  of  the  tax  is 
to  be  considered,  and  not  its  proceeds  as  a  government  tax  alone.  And 
the  evil  is  the  greater,  as  the  same  tax  is  again  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  income  for  the  localities,  which  are  allowed  to  raise  additional  per- 
centage on  it. 

However,  against  these  defects  in  the  system  of  public  taxation  or  of 
taxation  in  general  in  The  Netherlands  there  are  some  considerable 
advantages  to  point  at  in  the  history  of  taxation  in  The  Netherlands 
during  the  past  thirty  or  thirty-five  years. 

Next  to  England,  The  Netherlands  is  the  only  couutry  where  the 
system  of  free  trade  has  found  an  earnest  and  complete  application. 
The  tarift*  of  import  duties  is  a  purely  fiscal  one ;  the  rates  are  very  low, 
and  a  great  many  articles  are  absolutely  free. 

The  sugar  excise  alone  is  an  indirect  protection  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry and  the  sugar  reflueries,  calculated  actually  at  about  2,000,000 
florins  a  year.  But  besides  this  there  is  in  the  Dutch  laws  on  public 
taxation  not  a  single  remnant  of  protection,  neither  to  agriculture,  nor 
to  commerce  and  industry. 

Moreover,  the  abolition  of  all  local  excises,  as  also  of  the  govern- 
ment excises  on  most  of  the  necessities  of  life,  have  been  as  many  steps 
in  the  right  directioii  of  alleviating  the  burden  laid  by  taxation  on  the 
working  classes. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  history  of  Dutch  laws  on  taxation  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  improve  the 
people's  food,  as  well  to  take  away  the  impediments  to  free  production. 

PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  TAXES. 

The  Dutch  taxpayer  is  subjected,  besides  the  public  taxes,  to  pro- 
vincial and  local  taxes. 

Provincial  taxes  consist  chieflyof  additional  percentage  on  the  ground 
rent  and  "personeel,"  local  taxes  likewise  of  additional  percentage  on 
ground  rent  and  ^'  personeel,"  and  besidjBS,  of  a  head  tas^c,  which  is  prop- 
erly an  income  tax,  or  a  tax  on  the  presumptive  income,  or  in  some 
instances  of  local  direct  taxes  on  expenditure. 

Local  customs  duties  have  long  been  abolished,  and,  as  mentioned 
before,  the  local  excises  have  since  1865  likewise  disappeared.  Only 
in  very  exceptional  cases  and  for  particular  reasons  some  localities  are 
allowed  to  raise  local  excises. 

Some  localities  derive  a  part  of  their  income  from  taxes  on  dogs,  ou 
public  entertainments,  and  all  of  them  from  a  license  duty,  estabUsbed 
a  few  years  ago,  on  the  retail  trade  in  spirits.  Besides,  some  localities 
make  a  source  of  income  by  working  a  gas  factory  for  their  own  accoant, 
or  by  granting  concessions  for  the  working  of  a  gas  factory,  or  of  water- 
works, under  charge  of  ])ayment  to  them  of  a  share  in  the  profits.  On 
the  same  terms  there  has  been  granted  in  Amsterdam  a  concession  for 
operating  tramways.  Finally,  Amsterdam  and  some  other  localities 
raised  a  tax  named  street-money,  that  is  to  say,  a  contribution  from  the 
houses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pavement,  the  sewers,  etc.;  but  after 
all  it  is  nothing  but  an  indirect  increase  to  the  tax  on  housed  property,  for 
which  the  law  on  local  administration  fixes  a  maximum,  thus  rendering 
a  direct  increase  of  this  tax,  as  a  local  taxation,  iai possible.  Sometimes 
there  are  duties  levied  for  the  use  of  establishments  destined  to  partic- 
ular services,  as  port  duties,  sluice,  bridge,  and  ferry  tolls,  market 
duties,  etc. 
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PUBLIC,  PEOVINOIAX,   AND  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  following  tables  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  some  of  the 
above- mentioned  taxes.  They  relate,  however,  to  past  years,  and  of 
course  can  not  yet  be  given  for  1887. 

We  observe  that  the  ground  rent  on  landed  property  is  still  raised 
after  a  totally  antiquated  estimation  of  the  tributary  revenue.  That 
on  housed  property,  however,  has  of  late  been  subjected  to  a  revision 
terminated  in  1876.  flow  little  the  antiquated  estimation  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  actual  circumstance  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  total  tributary  revenue  of  housed  property  rose  from  31,201,480 
florins  in  1875  to  74,501,528  florins  in  1876.  A  revision  of  the  tributary 
rcvenae  of  landed  property  is  now  being  prepared,  and  is  expected  to 
have  a  similar  result  as  that  of  housed  property.  This  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind  on  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  burden  which  the  ground 
rent  lays  on  landed  property. 

Stalemenl  showing  the  amount  of  ground  rent  on  landed  property  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Kingdom  in  18c5|  as  it  is  raised  for  Governmentyfor  the  provinces,  and  for  the  localities, 

Fiorina. 

Principal  of  the  tax 5,521,000 

Two  and  one-half  additional  per  cent,  for  Government 1, 187, 000 


Total  of  the  tax  for  Government 6,708,000 

Additional  percentage  for  the  provinces 1,129,000 

Additional  percentage  for  the  localities 532,000 

Total  for  Government,  provinces,  and  localities 8, 369,^000 

Tributary  revenue  (estimated) ^ 46,313,000 

Proportion  to  the  tributary  revenue : 

For  the  principal 119,223 

For  the  totality  of  the  tax 80,738 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  ground  rent  on  housed  property  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Kingdom  in  1885,  cts  it  is  raised  for  Government,  for  the  provinceSf  and  for  the  localities. 

Florins. 

Principal  of  the  tax 4,5;{3,000 

Additional  percentage  for  the  provinces 611,000 

Additional  percentage  for  the  localities 1,764,000 

Total  for  Government,  the  provinces,  aud  localities 6, 908, 000 


Tributary  proceeds  (estimated) 87, 114,000 

Proportion  to  the  tributary  proceeds : 

For  the  principal  of  the  tax 52,039 

For  the  total  of  the  tax 79,320 

Statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  direct  taxes  (direct  ones  after  the  official  classifica- 
tion) for  Government,  the  provinces,  and  localities  in  1884. 

[Principal  and  additional  percentajiP  in  thousandB  of  gailders.] 


Govern- 
ment. 


Prov- 
inces. 


LocaU- 
ties. 


Oronndrent:    . 

Landed  proi)erty 

Boused  property 

"Personeel"  tax 

License  duty 

Tazonhorses 

Head-money,  bein^  local  taxes  on  incomes  or  expenditures .. 

Taxes  on  dogs,  pabHc  entertainments,  and  licenses  for  sale 

of  spirits 


6,704 
4,425 
2.342 
4,497 


1,128 
600 
974 


1S5 


532 

1,721 

13,161 


Total 17,968  ,        2,857 


0,988 
1,615 


Total. 


8.364 
6,746 
1«,477 
4,497 
155 
9,938 

1.615 


26^967 


47.792 
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EXPENSES  OF  COLLECTION  OF  PUBLIC  TAXES. 

On  the  budget  for  1887  there  appears  an  item  of  expenditure : 

Florins. 

Expenses  cf  management  of  the  various  taxes,  imports,  duties,  and  ex- 
cises, and  of  stamp  and  duty  on  wrought  gold  and  silver 4, 198, 279 

To  deduct  (budget  of  revenue,  head,  divers  income  and  casual  receipts) 
repayment  by  provinces  and  localities  for  expenses  of  collection  of 

,  additional  percentage  on  direct  taxes 2iS,000 

Balance 3,970,279 

Proceeds  of  these  revenues  (estimated)  as  above : 

Direct  taxes 18,053,000 

Excises 42,340,000 

Import  duties 4,912,000 

Stamp  and  duty  on  wroughtgold  and  silver 231,100 

65,536,100 
Expenses  of  coDecting 3,970,279 

Making  6.06  per  cent. 

Expenses  of  management  of  the  stamp,  registration,  successiou,  and  mort- 
gage duties  (estimated) 1,279,810 

Total  proceeds  of  the  revenues  (estimated)  as  above 22, 003,  oOO 

Expenses 1,279,810 

Making  5.81  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount. 

Taxes 87,539,600 

Expenses  of  collection 5,252,376 

Making  about  6  per  cent. 

On  the  budget  of  expenditures  the  expenses  for  both  these  categories 
are  taken  together,  because  various  items  of  general  expense^  relate  to 
different  taxes  collectively.  Consequently  a  specification  of  the  cost  of 
collection  for  the  different  taxes  is  impossible. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  TEBASUET,  THE   PEOVINCKS,  AND 

LOCALITIES. 

In  order  to  give  an  insight  into  the  direction  and  management  of 
finances  in  The  Netherlands  we  give  herewith  a  summary  of  the  budget 
of  a  province  and  of  a  town,  North  Holland  and  Amsterdam  being  choi^en 
as  models.  The  budget  of  Amsterdam,  the  principal  town  of  the  coao- 
try,  is  best  suited  to  give  an  idea  of  the  totality  of  local  administratioD. 

Beforehand,  however,  we  give  a  summary  of  the  Grovernment  budget, 
so  that  the  summary  is  a  complete  one. 

Budget  of  public  expenditures  for  1887. 

FloriBt. 

The  Kiuff's  household 650,000 

High  colleges  of  state  and  King's  cabinet 616,007 

Foreign  ofiSce: 

Cost  of  the  department *       77,500 

Cost  of  foreign  diplomatic  and  consular  service 540,  IW 

Miscellaneous  expenditure 24, 9W) 

Pensions  and  allowances 28,4ol 

Contingencies 10, 000 

681,151 

Jastice  department : 

Cost  of  the  department 1 135,850 

Cost  of  courts  of  law 1,669,281 

Cost  of  high  military  court  and  local  courts  in  the  military  districts.  S^»^ 

Law  charges 340,100 
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Fiorina. 
JuAtice  department — Coatinued. 

Cost  of  general  government  police 535,12.5 

Cost  of  prisons  and  reformatories 1,084,393 

Buildings 308,640 

Cost  of  government  workhouses  and  of  the  penitentiary  Ommer- 

schans 573,281 

Pensions,  allowances,  and  gratuities 295,189 

Miscellaneous  expenditure  and  contingencies 66, 600 

5,059,759 

Home  office: 

Cost  of  the  department 149,310 

Cost  of  management  of  the  provinces  and  oi  her  expenses  of  home 

administration 850,215 

Militia  and  national  guards;  salaries  of  militia  commissioners 65,350 

Medical  police  (sanitary  service) 695,009 

Education: 

Higher  education 1.584,248 

Middle  class  education 1,074,515 

Primary  education,  including  indemnities  to   localities  for  ex- 
penses of  their  primary  education 4, 744, 004 

Art  and  science 493, 397 

Official  paper  and  government  reports  (Nederl,  Staats-Courant,  and 

Staatsblad) 82,920 

Pensions,  allowances,  and  gratuities 404,050 

Contingencies 40,000 

10,183,018 

Naval  service  department: 

Cost  of  management 363,145 

Material  of  the  naval  force  and  naval  establishments 4, 177,  370 

Wages  to  seamen  and  marines 4, 478, 630 

Pilotage,  coast-guard  service 1,778,237 

Pensions,  allowances,  etc 1, 192, 873 

Contingencies 60,000 

12,050,255 

National  debt: 

Interest,  annuities,  etc 31,763,614 

Redemption  and  extinction  of  debt 2,107,700 

33,871,314 

Cost  of  the  department 316,395 

Cost  of  the  grand  books  of  the  national  debt,  payment  of  interest, 

agency  o  f  the  treasury  department  at  Amsterdam 90, 775 

Cost  of  the  treasury 96,400 

Cost  of  coinage 41,875 

Credit  for  withdrawal  of  coin  (silver) 5,000,000 

Cost  of  management  of  direct  taxes,  import  duties,  excises,  and  stamp 

on  wrought  gold  and  silver 4, 198, 279 

Cost  of  revision  tributary  proceeds  landed  property 26b,  000 

Cost  of  stamp,  registration,  succession,  and  mortgage  duties 1,279,810 

Cost  of  crown  lands,  fisheries,  etc  .   316, 160 

Share  allotted  to  the  localities  in  the  tax  called  '*  personeeP^ 8, 570, 000 

Coat  of  the  churches 1,978,660 

Pensions^  allowances 1,099,591 

Miscellaneous  expenses  aud  contingencies 67,300 

23,323,245 

War  department : 

Cost  of  the  department 143,750 

Wages  aud  allowances  to  the  staff 254,320 

Pay  to  officers,  effective  service  2, 941, 732 

Pay  to  the  corps 8,495,824 

Medical  service 919,525 
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Florins. 
.War  department — Continned. 

Education  and  instruction ., 306,297 

Artillery  establiBhment^,  etc * 933,150 

Stores  of  engineer  corps 669,830 

Cost  of  central  clothing  establishments  and  supplies,  etc 342, 400 

Military  reconnoitering,  transports,  etc.,  and  miscellaneous  expendi- 
ture   - 324,150 

Half-pay,  pensions,  etc 1,768,800 

Contingencies 50,000 

Corps  of  mounted  police 284,058 

Extraordinary  expenditure,  supply  of  artillery  stores,  constmction 

of  barracks 1,242,400 

Construction  of  fortifications 1,677,780 

20,354,016 

Department  of  Waterstaat  (commerce  and  industry) : 

Cost  of  the  department 190,945 

Florins. 
Waterstaat  (including  extraordinary  works  of  displac- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Maas) 3,000,000 

Canal  of  Rotterdam 1,500,000 

Canal,  Amsterdam-Merwede 4,150,000 

Railway  construction 1,300,000 

"16,781,677 

Commerce   and    industry:  Meteorological    Institute,    sea  fisheries, 

stamping  of  weights  and  measures,  steam  machinery 268, 280 

Postal  and  telegraph  service 6,103,520 

(3k)vemment  postal  savings-bank,  etc 93,974 

Pensions,  allowances,  etc 168,500 

Contingencies 60,000 

23,666,896 

Colonial  department : 

Cost  of  the  department 188,675 

Expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  colonies  Surinam  and  Cura(?oa h  033, 905 

Pensions,  allowances,  etc 47,928 

Cofltingencies 40,000 

1,310,508 

Contingencies 50,000 

SUMMARY. 

The  Kincf's  household 650,000 

High  colleges  of  state,  etc 616,  (XW 

Foreign  office 681,151 

Justice  department 5,059,759 

Home  department 10,183,018 

Naval  service  department 12,050,255 

National  debt :«,871,314 

Treasury  department 23,323,245 

War  department 20,354,016 

Waterstaat  (commerce  and  industry) 23,666,896 

Colonies 1,310,508 

Contingencies 50,000 

131,816,169 

Against  this  total  of  the  budget  of  expenditure 131,816,169 

The  total  of  the  budget  of  revenue  amounts  to : 115,971,22? 

Leaving  a  deficit  of 15,844,94^ 

Under  expenditure  is  comprised  the  credit  for  withdrawal  of  silver  coin, 
which  will  probably  not  be  disposed  of  after  deduction  of  this  it-em 

(say) 5,000,000 

The  deficit  remains 10,844.944 

*  This  is  the  total  given  by  the  writer. 
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Against  this  deficit  the  following  items  of  expenditure  are  considered 
as  extraordinary  ones : 

Florins. 

Wj^r,  fortifications .* 1,677,780 

Waterstaat : 

Displacing  of  the  month  of  the 3,000,000 

Maas,  canal  of  Rotterdam 1,500,000 

Canal  Amsterdam,  Merwede 4, 150,000 

Railway,  construction 1,300,000 

11,627,780 

Which  the  Government  intends  to  cover  by  a  loan,  as  they  are  not 
to  be  paid  from  the  ordinary  revenue.  Besides  there  are  under  ex- 
penditure as  well  as  under  revenue  a  few  items  of  little  importance, 
which  can  be  left  out  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  and  revenue.  Con- 
sequently Government  pretends  that  the  ordinary  expenditure  and 
revenue  are  in  equilibrium,  and  as  for  the  extraordinary  expenditure, 
it  will  be  covered  by  a  loan  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  treasury  will 
require  such  transaction. 

The  opinion  that  the  principles  of  sound  financial  management  are 
not  opposed  to  the  above-mentioned  so-called  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture being  covered  by  a  loan,  ha^  not  remained  uncontested,  as  far  as 
the  greater  part  of  this  outlay  is  concerned.  It  is  alleged  that  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  cover  part  of  the  deficit  on  the  budget  by  supple- 
mentary taxation. 

However,  the  debates  about  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  which 
are  being  carried  on  for  some  time,  are  the  cause  that  the  general  states 
have  provisionally  acceded  to  the  views  of  Government,  but  the  opin- 
ion rather  generally  prevails,  as  well  in  as  out  of  the  general  states, 
that  this  stat3  of  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  from 
that  side  Government  has  long  since  been  pressed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary provisions  in  that  direction.  Those  who  are  of  this  opinion  wish 
to  combine  the  supplementary  taxation  with  a  more  or  less  general 
reform  of  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  They  wish  for  an  income  tax 
as  a  government  tax,  and  together  with  it  a  reform  not  only  .of  public 
taxation,  but  also  of  the  local  taxes.  It  is  worth  notice  that  th&so  called 
extraordinary  expenditure  do  not  appear  on  the  budget  for  1887  alone, 
but  are  of  late  returning  every  year  (they  relate  to  extensive  public 
work**,  the  construction  of  which  is  calculated  to  last  for  several  years), 
and  are  to  reappear  for  some  years  to  come. 

BUDGET  OF  BEVENUE  AND  EXPENDITUBE  OP  THE  PBOVINOE  OP 
NOBTH  HOLLAND  POE  1886. 

The  salaries  of  the  governor  (royal  commissioner),  deputies,  actuary, 
etc.,  their  office  and  traveling  expenses,  as  also  those  of  the  members 
of  the  provincial  states,  are  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  as  appears 
from  the  statement  of  expenditure  of  the  home  office.  For  North  Hol- 
land the  outlay  on  this  head,  according  to  the  budget  for  1886,  amounted 
to  74,565  florins. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  provincial  budget  are  as  follows: 

REVENUE  AS  IX  THE  BUDGET  FOR  1886. 

Florins. 

Balance  of  year  before 15,467 

Additional  percentage  on  ground  rent,  viz:  7  additional  per  cent. 

on  principal  of  tax  on  honsed  property 81,003 

8  additional  per  cent,  on  principal  of  tax  on  landed  property 48, 848 

129,851 

Additional  percentage  on  *' personeel "  tax 69,649 

Receipts  from  properties  of  the  province ~^<.        3,232 
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FlMina. 

Proceeds  of  the  provincial  records  and  other  printed  dociimcntH 900 

Contributions  of  governnienti  of  the  town  of  Haarlem,  and  of  the  board  of 
dyke  administrators  of  Rijnland,  for  maintenance  of  the  channel  in  the 
Spaarne 1,S35 

Loans,  for  extension  of  provincial  lunatic  asylum,  subsidy  to  a  local  railway, 
and  improvement  of  a  port 265,000 

Repayment  of  expenses  of  the  loan  and  miscellaneous  receipts 3, 010 

4^^,044 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost  of  manap^ement,  to  the  charge  of  the  province 1"^,  007 

Cost  of  provincial  record  and  other  printings 4,200 

Cost  of  collection  of  provincial  additional  percentage  on  ground  rent  and 

'^personeel" 10,100 

Cost  of  maiut.enance  of  provincial  properties,  etc 3,015 

Maintenance  of  public  roadways  and  other  public  works 5,<>75 

Subsidies  and  contributions  to-^ 

Maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics 45,906 

Impecunious  localities 4,200 

Schools,  museums,  and  other  institutions  of  general  interest 31, 323 

Maintenance  of  private  roadways  and  means 27,000 

Extension  of  lunatic  )>sylnm 100,000 

Construction  of  a  local  railway • 150,000 

Improvement  of  a  port 32,000 

Interest  on  public  debts  of  the  province  (principal,  472,000  florins) 20, 940 

Redemption  of  the  same 25,000 

Contingencies 11,678 

Total 489.044 

BUDGET  OF  EXPENDITURE  AND   REVENUE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  AMSTER- 
DAM FOR   1887. 

The  budget  shows  the  following  figures: 

Florins.  FloriB*. 

Receipts 11,437,006 

Expenditure 11,437,001 

From  both  is  to  be  deducted  the  amount  of  anticipation- 
notes  to  be  issued  for  cash-requirements,  and  to  be  re- 
deemed afterwards  from  the  means 3,000,000      3,000,000 

8,437,006      8,437,006 
From  the  receipts  is  to  be  deducted  the  proceeds  of  a  loan . .  240, 000 

And  from  expenditure  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  covered 

by  a  loan,  for  western  ireneral  burial-place 90,000 

Construction  of  sewers  in  the  inner  city 150,000 

Balance 8,197,006      8,197,006 

Beiug  the  real  amouut  of  ordinary  revenue  and  exjienditure. 

These  ordinary  expenditure  and  revenue  are  as  follows.  In  this  table 
the  special  receipts,  for  as  much  as  they  go  directly  against  the  respect- 
ive outlay,  are  mentioned  separately.  On  the  contrary,  a  few  special 
disbursements,  relating  directly  to  items  of  revenue,  are  not  mentiobed 
under  expenditure,  but  entered  opposite  the  respective  receipts: 
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Subheads  of  the  4XpendUure. 

£xprnn«^R  of  interior  management: 

Salai-ieH  of   burgomaHter,  aldennen,  secretary, 

ra  \  collector,  and  office  of  the  latter 

SalarieH  to  officials  and  general  office  expenses, 
iiirhiding  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and 

dt'a(hs,etc 

Co  ^t  of  maintenance  of  city  properties  and  charges 
diH*  thereon: 

Wages,  etc.,  at  slanghter-house 

Mamtenance  of  hounes,  towers,  etc 

Sale  of  old  stores 

Roads,  streets,. squares,  canals,  bridges,  parks, 


Ke.Htitution  of  maintenance,  dykes 

Gronnd  rent,  dyke  and  polder  charges 

Restitution  of  ground  rent 

Cost  of  public  safety  and  fire-brigade,  and  receipts 
in  counection  therewith: 

Police 

Fi  re-brigade 

Street  lighting 

Xatioaaluuard 

Local  medical  police 

Street'Cleaning  service  (sanitary  service) 

Proceeds  of  hearth  axhes,  etc 

£duoAtion: 

Primary  education - 

School  money 

Contribution  from  treasury 

Contribution  from  training-school 

Miscellaneous 

Hiddle-class  education 

School  money 

Contribution  from  treasury 

Miscellaneous 

Higher  education: 

University 

Lecture  and  examination  fees,  etc 

Contribution  from  government  and  province. 

Gymnasium 

Receipts  at  the  gymnasium 

Relief  of  the  poor: 

General  expense  of  hospitals,  sanitaiy  depart- 
ment  poor's   house,    sustenance   or    pauper 

lunatics , 

Restitutions  and  contributions 

Contributions  from  government,  provinces,  uid 

divers 

Interest  and  redemption  of  debts  (principal  January 

1,  1886.  60,929,450  florins)   , 

Interest  of  capital: 

Public  pawn  -house 

Workingmen's  Houses  Company 

Redemption  of  interest  and  capital 

Pensions  and  alluwancee 

Miscellaneous  expenditure: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Rhine  Navigation 

Committee , 

Expenses  of  militia  and  re-imbursement 

Theater  and  other  public  entertainments 

Attorney  and  lawsuita 

Cost  of  museums  and  receipts 

Miscellaneous , 

Contingencies 


Total. 


Subheads  of  reeHpt*. 


Cv.  balance  of  1886 

Income  from  estates  and  properties 

Rent  of  houses  and  lands,  interest  of  capital  on  hand, 

and  cash     , 

Hiresof  piersand  quays    

Proceeds  of  other  properties 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Receipts. 


Florin*, 
42,000 


284,000 

74,000 
67,000 


503,000 
"28.006 


585.000 
174,000 
350,000 
44,500 
28,500 
500,000 


1,249,200 


260,800 


331,000 
"77,066 


737,000 


2,155.000 


91.000 


7.120 
5.400 
15.900 
11,500 
7,000 
9,186 
02,000 


7.829,006 


Balance  of— 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Florin$. 


3.719 


2,000 
*ii,'566" 


3,150 
3,000 


Florins. 


Receipts. 


Floring. 


826,000 


5,400 
99 


163,500 


212,500 

300.000 

24.000 

2.800 


49,000 

10,000 

250 


86,600 
13.000 


30,000 


12,000 
20,350 


25,000 
51, 102 
15,000 


2,300 
6.500 


6,700 
1,951 


654,781 


581.850 
171,000 
350,000 
39,100 
28,401 


426.500 


709,900 


210,550 


231,400 


47,  ( 


704,650 


2.063,898 
91.000 


7.120 
3,100 
9,400 

11,500 
1.200 
7,235 

92,000 


1,061,421  I  6,767,585 


278.000 
185,500  I 

21,436  I 
96,000  i 
25,762  . 


278.000 
185.500 

21.436 
96,000 
25,7flB 
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Subheads  of  receipts-^Contlnued. 

Taxes  and  duties: 

Taxes  and  direct  expenses  of  collectinfc  them, 
restitutions,  and  cancelling  of  invalid  preten* 
sions : 
40  per  cent,  additional  grounds,  housed  prop- 
erty  

20  per  cent,  additional,  grounds,  landed  prop- 
erty    

85  per  cent,  additidnal,  "  personeel "  tax 

Share  Government  tax,  **  personeel " 

Local  income  tax,  2}  per  cent,  of  tributary  income  . . 

Duty  on  public  entertainments 

Dog  tax 

License  for  sale  of  liquor 

Street  money 

Indirect  taxes  by  way  of  contributions  tvom  com- 
panies having  concessions  granted  to  them: 

Telephone  Company 

Tramway  Company 

Water  Supply  Company 


Gas  Company  . 
direct 


Duties  and  direct  expenses  adhering  to  them: 
Copy-money  (retributions  of&ce  expenses) . 

Port  duties 

Use  of  city  ground 

Sluice,  bridge,  and  ferry  money 

Hydraulic  establishment,  oomm.  qual 

Cemeteries 

Market  duties 

Bxchange  (general,  com  exchange) . 


Retributions  trmn  private  persons  for  divers  causes. 

General  expenses  various  auties 

Divers  lesser  receipts 


Total 8,197,006      8.197,006 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Florins. 
8.430 


112,840 
lUO.  010 
35,700 


17 

2,000 

200 


Receipts, 


27,000 

601 

49,000 


10,900 
*2i,*302 


Florins. 
311,500 

500 

1. 171, 000 

1, 200, 000 

1, 784, 000 

20.000 

24,000 

]U2,000 

297,000 


30.000 
62,000 
180,000 
690,000 

27,800 
210,000 
75,001 
90,000 
8,000 
26.000 
83,000 
92,000 
30,000 


6.086 


Balance  of— 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Receipts. 


Florins.         Florins. 
303,570 


21,302 


6,788,887 


2,158,1S» 
],748,a0» 


449.781 


962.  OM 

27.801 
183,001 
74.400 
41, 009 

s.eoo 

26.000 
7X109 
92,000 
30,000 


6.086 


fi.  788. 887 


It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  ordinary  net  expenditure  and 
revenue,  classified  in  different  heads  of  account,  are  as  follows : 

EXPENDITURES. 

FkfiM. 

General  management 3S6,000 

Maintenance  of  estates,  roads,  streets,  squares,  eto 654, 781 

Public  safety,  etc.: 

Police 581,^0 

Fire  brigade 171.000 

Street  lighting 350,000 

National  guard 39,100 

Local  sanitary  service 28,401 

Street-cleaning  service 426,500 

Education:  Florins. 

Primary 709,900 

Middle  class 210,550 

Higher  (university) 231,400 

Gymnasium 47,000 

Relief  of  the  poor '  704!  650 

Interest  and  redemption 2.063,893 

Pensions  and  allowances 91,000 

Miscellaneous  and  contingencies 131,555 

6,767.585 
REVENUE.  ====== 

Cr.  balance  of  1886 278,00^ 

Revenue  from  city  properties 328,696 

Various  duties  and  divers  income 560,386 

Todeduct 21,302 

539,084 
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Taxes:  Florins. 

Additional  perceotage  gronnd  rent 303,570 

Additional  percentage  and  share  **  personeel " 2, 15tf,  150 

Local  direct  taxes: 

Income  tax 1,748,300 

Miscellaneous 449,783 

2,198,08a 

Indirect  taxes  in  the  shape  of  contributions  for  concessions  granted 962, 000 

6.767.585 

The  total  amount  of  taxes,  as  raised  from  the  taxpayers,  gross 
amonnt,  is: 

Florins. 

Additional  percentage  gronnd  rent 312,000 

"  Personeer*  tax 2,371,000 

Local  income  tax   1,784,000 

Public  entertainments - 29,000 

Dog  tax 24,000 

Licenses  (sale  of  liquors) 102,000 

Street  money 297,000 

Indirect  taxes,  accruing  from: 

Telephone 30,000 

Tramway 62,000 

Water  supply 180,000 

Gas 690,000 

5,881,000 
Among  the  duties  raised  for  the  use  of  public  establishments  the  follow- 
ing may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  taxes: 

Port  duties 210,000 

Sluice,  bridge,  and  ferry  duties 90,000 

Market  duW 83,000 

General  and  com  exchange 92,000 

6,356,000 

The  popalation  of  Amsterdam  amounts,  accordinp^  to  the  latest  cen- 
SOS,  to  372,300  inhabitants.  Six  million  three  hnudred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  florins  makes,  accordingly,  about  17  florins  per  head. 

The  tributary  income,  of  which  the  income  tax  is  paid,  amounted 
latterly  to  about  66,000,000  florins.  On  this  amount,  6,356,000  florins 
makes  nearly  0§  per  cent. 

Amsterdam,  Aprils  1887. 

Although  above  stated  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  improve  or  en- 
large on  the  foregoing,  I  concluded  that  adding  further  remarks  upon 
certain  points  relevant  to  the  subject  may  enhance  the  usefulness  of 
what  already  precedes  it. 

Tax  receipts  per  head. — ^To  enable  the  Department  in  determining 
whether  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  are  lightly  or  heavily  taxed  in 
comparison  to  those  of  other  countries,  I  prepared  and  submit  the  next 
following  statistical  tables,  which  show  the  annual  receipts  per  head  of 
the  population  for  thirty- five  years,  and  as  derived  from  direct  taxes, 
import  duties,  excise  duties,  and  indirect  taxes. 

The  total  revenues  from  these  sources  amounted  to  25,952,566  florins 
in  1884,  and  to  26,843,417  florins  in  1885,  on  account  of  direct  taxes ;  for 
duties  on  imports  were  received  the  comparatively  insignificant  sums  of 
5,014,660  florins  in  1884,  and  4,949,317  florins  in  1885  (facts  which  may 
sufficiently  illustrate  that  the  existing  tariff  on  im|>orts  is  very  low);  the 
collections  for  excise  duties  amounted  to  40,587,227  florins  in  1884,  and 
to  42,627,033  florins  in  1885,  and  on  account  of  other  indirect  taxes  to 
21,564,930  florins  in  1884,  and  21,911,357  florins  in  1885. 
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lu  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  be  observed  that,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  whatever  amount  of  good  cause  there  may  exist  in  this 
i'ouutry  for  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  concerning  the  unequal  or  un- 
just distribution  of  taxes  among  the  various  classes  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  them,  there  seems  but  little  reason  to  pretend  that 
under  the  existing  system  the  State  exacts,  expects,  or  receives  too  heavy 
a  contribution  for  its  support  from  those  who  are  least  able  to  contrib- 
ute thereto. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  annual  income  per  head  of  the  population 
reaches  a  larger  sum  in  respect  of  the  receii)t8  from  internal  revenue 
on  spirituous  liquors  than  from  any  other  single  source.  This  is  a  tax 
which  unfortunately,  and  self-imposed  as  it  may  be  regarded  to  be,  is 
largely  or  in  undue  proportion  borne  by  that  class  in  the  community 
which  can  least  afford  to  pi*y  it — by  those  who  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood upon  the  labor  they  perform  from  day  to  day. 

The  amounts  collected  on  account  of  internal  revenue  on  spirits  were 
in  1884  23,204,885  florins,  and  in  1885  23,512,258  florins. 

It  would  also  seem  pertinent  here  to  state  that  in  the  second  chamber 
of  the  States  General,  now  in  session,  during  a  discussion  the  other  day 
on  revision  of  a  certain  article  in  the  constitution,  an  amendment  wa> 
introduced,  by  which  it  itprojmsed  to  abolish  the  excise  duties  on  chief 
(eerst«)  necessaries  of  Hie,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1891. 

The  articles  this  refers  to  are  meats,  salt,  soap,  beer,  and  vinegar; 
and  by  this  amendment,  if  adopted — which,  however,  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful — a  reduction  in  the  revenue  of  the  country  would 
result  amounting  to  about  9*000,000  florins  per  annum;  the  "duties" 
derived  from  that  source  having  amounted  to  9,577,745  florins  in  1884, 
and  to  9,372,605  florins  in  1885. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  AND   THIS  CITV'S  OBLIGATIONS. 

As  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  on  the  resources  of  the  Kingdom  is 
the  sum  required  for  the  annual  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  state  herein  what  it  at  present  amounts 
to  and  the  interest  thereon. 

According  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  department  of  finance 
at  The  Hague,  in  January  last,  the  national  debt  of  The  Netherlands 
is  1,082,5^,150  florins,  and  the  yearly  interest  thereon  amounts  to 
31,104,723  florins. 

Should  further  information  relating  to  national  finances,  such  as  con- 
cerning the  late  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  national  debt,  details  as 
to  revenue  and  expenditure,  etc.,  be  desirable,  I  would  respectfully 
refer  to  my  report  of  January  22,  1887.* 

1  would,  however,  further  add,  that  the  prospects  for  reducing  the  debt 
of  this  country  in  the  near  future  are  far  from  promising,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  under  existing  circumstances  more  likel3'  to  increase. 

As  to  the  municipal  debt  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  1  attach  hereto  a 
statistical  table  showing  what  it  consists  of. 

GENERAL  AND  CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

T  would  repeat,  to  state  that  I  realize  that  to  convey  a  complete  and 
really  correct  understanding  of  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications  would 
require  a  recital,  or  at  least  a  compendium  or  epitome,  of  the  salient 

*  See  ap]ieudix  to  tbis  report,  p.  32*2. 
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features  of  the  msiny  laws  of  the  country  to  be  given,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  various  taxes  are  imposed  and  its  general  revenue 
derived. 

This,  however,  would  involve  furnishing  full  accounts  of  the  regula 
tions  as  to  the  many  different  ^^ rates"  of  each  tax,  or  the  mode  and 
manner  of  their  being  assessed,  how  payments  are  required  to  be  made, 
on  what  accounts  exemptions  from  the  paymeuts  of  certain  taxes  are 
granted ;  in  which  cases  and  in  which  forms  claims  for  reclamationn 
may  be  made  and  must  be  presented,  etc. 

Information  of  such  a  character  would  doubtlesn  be  very  interesting 
and  useful,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  to  embrace  it  iu  any  ordinary 
report,  or  in  anv  such  as  I  have  facilities  for  making,  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  laws  alluded  to  relating  to  the  matters  in  question,  and  which 
are,  at  this  time  in  force,  or  partly  so,  are  so  very  many  iu  number  that 
any  effort  to  look  them  all  up,  translate,  and  transcribe  portions  of  them 
would  cause  an  amount  of  labor  the  performance  of  which  would  de- 
mand an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out incurring  a  very  considerable  amount,  of  expense. 

As  matters  are  I  would  have  found  myself  greatly  perplexed  if  obliged 
to  prepare  this  report  without  outside  assistance,  as  I  should  have  been 
in  a  quandary  as  to  what  to  say  or  leave  unsaid,  or  as  to  where  to  be- 
gin or  where  to  end — the  subject^  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  altogether  ^'too 
large"  for  any  sort  of  intelligent,  just,  and  comprehensive  treatment  in 
a  compact  or  concise  manner. 

For  a  very  limited  exemplification  of  the  above  remarks,  and  before 
concluding,  I  would  here  briefly  explain  a  few  further  particulars  having 
reference  to  what  are  known  here  as  "  direct  taxes,"  and  which  consist 
of  ground  or  land  tax,'  personal  tax,  and  trade  licenses  (pateutregt). 

Land  tax  {grand  belaating), — ^This  is  a  tax  which  is  levied  on  all  lauds 
whether  cultivable  and  cultivated  or  not,  and  on  all  improved  and  un- 
improved real  estate  (gebouwde  en  ongebonwde  eigendommen). 

For  purposes  of  assessing  this  tax  the  land  is  classified  in  accordance 
with  its  value,  quality,  or  producing  capacity;  and  on  city,  town,  and 
other  propert.T  the  tax  is  payable  in  accordance  with  the  rent  value 
(huurwaarde)  of  the  premises. 

Exempt  from  the  payment  of  this  tax  are,  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  all 
lauds  which  by  draining  and  diking,  etc.,  are  first  rendered  cultivable. 

On  making  improvements  of  any  kind  on  formerly  vacant  city  and 
town  property,  etc.,  exempts  the  same  from  the  payment  of  land  tax  for 
eight  years'. 

This  tax  is  also  not  payable  on  property  belonging  to  the  State,  prov- 
inces, and  municipalities;  nor  on  churches,  cemeteries,  and  schools 
occupying  grounds  which  are  owned  by  provinces  or  municipalities  or 
by  recognized  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

Personal  ta^x  (personeele  heUisting). — This  denomination  stands  for  a 
tax  which  is  levied  on  the  rent  value  (huurwaarde)  of  all  premises,  on 
doors  and  windows,  on  hearths  and  fire- places,  on  the  furniture  or  the 
value  thereof,  on  the  number  of  servants  employed,  and  on  horses 
owned  and  used  in  business  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  rules  as  to  assessment  of  this  tax  or  taxes,  which  apply  under 
the  laws  on  the  subject,  are  very  numerous  and  roost  intricate. 

The  printed  tax  notices  (beschryvingsbilletten)  which  are  annually 
sent  to,  filled  out,  and  returned  by  the  tax-payers  of  this  tax  alone,  con- 
tain printed  directions  to  be  observed  so  voluminous  that  a  translated 
copy  of  one  of  them  would  cover  a  great  many  pages. 
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Exemptions  from  the  payment  of  this  tax  or  taxes  are  provided  for  by 
different  laws,  the  apphcation  of  which  extends  to  and  relieves  the  great 
mass  of  the  wage-earning  population,  and  most  all  other  persons  whose 
yearly  income  falls  below,  say,  about  600  florins. 

Trade  licenses  (patentregt). — The  law  which  imposes  this  tax  dates 
back  to  the  year  1819.  One  of  the  oiflcials  here,  charged  with  carrying 
it  out,  remarked  to  me:  Though  railways,  the  telegraph,  electric  lighting, 
the  telephone,  etc.,  have  since  come  into  operation,  creating  many  new 
trades  and  occupations,  there  ha«  been  no  change  in  the  old  law. 

Together  with  the  regulations  and  rules  ma<le  under  the  said  law  pro- 
viding for  assessment  and  collection,  etc.,  it  fills  a  good-sized  volume, 
and  designates  ov'er  five  hundred  different  trades  and  occupations  for 
which  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  must  take  out  licenses. 

These  are  grouped  into  classes,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number, 
and  in  accordance  with  one  or  another  of  which  each  person  is  assessed 
(aangeslagen)  or  is  made  to  pay  for  his  license. 

The  charge  for  it  as  to  very  many  kinds  of  business  is  very  low, 
amounting  to  only  a  few  florins  per  annum,  but  it  runs  up  to  as  much 
as  400  florins  in  certain  cases. 

It  should  be  stated,  also,  that "  licenses  ^  are  required  by  each  member 
of  any  firm,  or,  in  other  words,  one  license  does  not  entitle  any  firm  to 
carry  on  any  business,  if  it  is  composed  of  two  or  more  partners. 

Anonymous  and  joint  stock  companies  and  corporations  of  every 
description  pay  for  their  licenses  (patenten)  2  per  cent,  on  their  yearly 
net  incomes  or  dividends. 

Exempt  from  this  tax,  or  not  required  to  have  licenses,  are  all  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  farmers,  seamen,  fishermen,  painters,  and  other  artists, 
teachers,  journeymen  of  all  trades  in  the  employ  of  any  master  or  boss, 
laborers,  and  servants. 

I  now  learn  that  an  act  has  been  passed,  on  the  17th  of  last  month, 
under  which  the  minister  of  finance  has  ordered  further  t^o  extend  ex- 
emptions, as  follows:  To  weavers  who  are  assisted  in  carrying  on  their 
trade  only  by  their  wives,  children,  and  grandchildren,  no  matter  how 
many  looms  they  may  have  going;  also  to  widows  who  continue  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  husbands'  former  and  certain  occupations,  so  long  as 
they  employ  but  one  workman;  also  to  cotton  spinners  assisted  by  only 
one  workman. 

Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  the  trade  licenses  of  "  anonymous 
joint  stock  companies''  (naamloozevennootschappen)  the  following  state- 
ments may  prove  interesting:  The  number  of  such  "companies"  of 
every  character  (financial,  industrial,  commercial,  maritime,  etc.,)  is 
stated  to  have  amounted,  in  1883-'84,  to  698,  and  in  l884-'85,  to  616; 
their  total  paid  up  capital,  in  1883-'84,  to  331,896,088  florins,  and,  in 
1884-'85,  to  354,490,323  florins;  their  net  earnings,  in  1883-'84,  to 
22,366,319  florins,  and,  in  1884-'85,  to  21,065,721  florins ;  and  the  average 
l)ercentage  of  dividends,  in  1883-'84,  to  6.73  per  cent.,  and,  in  1884-^ 
to  5.94  per  cent. 

TA'yATION  BY  ADDITIONAL   CENTS   (OPCENTEN). 

The  above  spoken-of  direct  taxes  are  not  only  levied  and  payable  on 
behalf  and  in  support  of  the  General  Government,  but  also,  in  a  waji 
on  account  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  provinces  and  of 
the  municipalities. 

It  is  done  under  or  by  a  rather  peculiar  system  or  practice,  known 
here  and  named  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country :  *«  de  heffing  van  op- 
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ceuten  op  's  Kyks  directe  belastiugen '^  (the  levyiufj^  of  additioual  cents 
upon  the  national  direct  taxes). 

The  number  of  these  ''additional  cents"  varies  from  year  to  year,  and 
it  also  varies  as  regards  the  different  provinces  and  municipalities. 

It  is  established  by  law  each  year,  and  in  accordance  with  the  adjudged 
requirements  and  estimates  of  expenditure  for  each  succeeding  year, 
and  this  in  respect  of  the  general  Government,  the  provinces,  and  the 
cities  or  municipal  corporations  (gemeenten). 

Thefollowing  statement  and  remarks  may  perhaps  illustrate  the  matter 
somewhat  more  clearly. 

For  instance,  at  the  several  tax-collection  offices  at  Amsterdam  the 
receipts  on  account  of  direct  taxes  in  1866  were: 

Florins. 

Land  taxes 1,149,679.83 

FersoQal  taxes 2,r35,124.69 

Trade  licenses 1,009,617.55 

Total .' 4,894,4*22.07 

This  amount  was  collected  by  or  paid  to  National  Government  Treas- 
ury officers,  but  it  included  the  sum  of  1,454,434.96  florins,  which  repre- 
sented the  ^^ additional  cents"  (opcenten)  which  had  been  assessed  and 
received  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  the  year  aforesaid,  and 
was  therefore  refunded  to  the  city. 

The  number  of  ^^  additional  cents"  levied  and  paid  at  Amsterdam  in 
1886  were:  Forty  additional  cents  (opcenten)  upon  the  taxes  of  improved 
property  or  real  estate ;  10  additional  cents  upon  the  taxes  of  unim- 
proved property,  and  85  additional  cents  on  the  '*  personal  taxes"  (per- 
8oneele  belasting). 

"Additional  cents"  are  furthermore  levied  and  collected  on  several 
of  the  "indirect  taxes,"  such  as  the  "succession  tax,"  "stamp  duty," 
etc.,  and  others,  but  in  these  cases,  as  explained  to  me,  they  are  levied 
exclusively  on  behalf  ef  the  National  Government,  and  from  their  col- 
lection are  annually  realized  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  florins,  the 
amount  principally  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  value  of  the  "es- 
tates" in  respect  of  which  they  become  payable,  etc. 

REVENUE  BEOEIPTS  AND  COST  OF  COLLECTION  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

The  principal  national  revenue  officer  for  the  provinces  of  North  Hol- 
land and  Utrecht  stationed  at  Amsterdam  kindly  furnished  me  the  data 
from  which  I  quote: 

Florins. 

Total  amount  of  revenue  received  at  and  for  Amsterdam  in  1886 15, 330, 110. 50 

^  ' 

Oil  account  of^ 

*  Excise  duties.. 8,749,637.85 

Direct  taxes 4,894,422.07 

Customs  duties 1,601,761.21 

Sundry  taxes 84,289.37 

Grand  total 15,330,110.50 

Cohcerning  the  cost  of  collecting  the  foregoing  amount  of  revenue 
the  same  officer  observes  that  under  prevailing  circumstances  it  is 
barely  practicable  to  state  accurat'^ly  what  it  amounted  to,  but  a  close 
estimate  places  the  sum  at  about  350,000  florins,  as  being  the  expense 
incurred  for  all  purposes  in  covering  the  above-stated  amount  into  the 
Government  treasury  in  1886. 
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EXOISE  DUTIES. 

Concerning  the  rates  at  which  the  excise  duties  or  internal  revenue 
#n  the  articles  subject  thereto  are  chargeable  the  following:  ^It,  it  is 
9  florins  per  100  kilograms;  meats,  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  cattle 
to  be  killed ;  wine,  20  florins  per  hectoliter;  spirits,  60  florins  per  hecto- 
liter of  50  per  cent,  alcohol  by  15^  Celsius;  beer,  the  "excise''  is  l«*vied 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  brewers,  either  at  1  florin  per  hectoliter 
#f  the  contents  capacity  of  the  mixing-tubs  or  tanks  (roerkuipen),  or  at 
the  rate  of  .03J  florins  "per  kilogram  of  raw  material  (grondstof);  vine- 
gar, the  '* excise"  differs  or  depends  on  whether  it  is  manufactured  from 
beer,  exclusively  from  spirits,  or  other  substances;  sugar,  the  basis 
Whereon  the  "excise''  is  levied  is  a  duty  of  27  florins  per  100  kilo- 
grams dry  white  loaf-sugar  j  soap,  the  "excise"  is  10  florins  per  100 
kilograms. 

D.  Eckstein, 
United  Sfateft  Consul. 


The  following  statements,  published  by  the  Association  for  Statistics 
in  the  Netherlands,  show  the  receipts  from  the  principal  taxes  per  head 
•f  the  population  each  year  from  1851  to  1885,  inclusive. 

(a)  IHreci  taxes  and  import  duties, 
[In  florins.] 


Years. 

Ground 

or  land 

tax. 

1861 

3.25 

1852 

3.21 

1853 

3.18 

1864 

8.16 

1855 

3.13 

1856  : 

3.10 

1857 

3.08 

1858 

3.07 

1859 

3.11 

I860 

3.09 

1861 

ao7 

1862 

3.04 

1863 

3.01 

1864 

3.00 

1865 

2.97 

1866 

2.78 

1867 

2.77 

1868 

2.77 

1869 

2.81 

1870 

2.80 

1871 

2.80 

1872 

2.79 

1873 

2.77 

1874 

2  75 

1875 

2.73 

1876 

2.70 

1877  

2.68 

1878 

2.C6 

1879 

2.64 

1880 V. 

2  65 

1881 

2.64 

1882 

2  62 

1883 

2.61 

1884 

2  61 

1885 

2.  6*' 

Personal 
tax. 


I    Trade    I 
I  licenses.  I 


direct    '   5n»^^ 
taxes.       ^"^^^*- 


2.01 
2.00 
2.01 
2.00 
2.01 
2.01 
2.03 
2.04 
2.11 
2.09 
2.12 
2.12 
2.14 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.17 
2.18 
2.23 
2.22 
2.24 
2.25 
2.28 
2.28 
2.31 
2.32 
2.37 
2.37 
2.40 
2.42 
2.45 
2.45 
2.44 
2..'i9 
2.57 


.80 

.79 

.79 

.79 

.80 

.82 

.83 

.85 

.86 

.87 

.87 

.80 

.91 

.92 

.92 

.91 

.89  I 

.91  ' 

.91  I 

.92 

.94  , 

.99  ; 
1.00 

.99 
1.00 
1.00 
1.01 
1. 00 
1.01 
1.03 
1.04 
1.04 
1.05 
1.01 


6.14 
6.01 
5.98 
5.94 
5.98  I 
5.91  I 
5.93  ! 
5.94 
6.07  , 

6.04  I 
6.06  I 
6.03  ! 
6.04 

6.05  I 
6.05  I 
5.88  , 
5.85 
5.84 
5.95 
.5.93 

5.96 ; 

5.98  I 
5.84 

6.03  , 
6.03 
6.02  , 
6.05  . 

6.04  i 
6.04 
6.08 
6.12  ; 
6.11  I 
6.09 
6.26 
6.20 


1.15 
1.20 
1. 12 
1.01 
.94 
.98 
.m 
3.01 
1.02 
1.12 
1.  18 
1.12 
1.05 
1.10 
1  15 
1.19 
1.13 
1.13 
1.21 
1.16 
1.32 
1.35 
1.41 
1.41 
1.42 
l.IW 
1.31 

1. 1:» 

1.11 
1.17 
1.20 
1.17 
1.21 
1.17 
1.16 
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(h)  Excise  dutiea  or  internal  revmtis, 
[Ib  florins.] 


Years. 

On 
sa^ar. 

On 

wine. 

On 

spirit. 

uous 

liquors. 

On 
salt. 

On 
soap. 

On  beer 
and 
Tine- 

On 
meat. 

Total 

1851 

.28 
.80 
.42 
.47 
.50 
.59 
.60 
.64 
.59 
.59 
.61 
.57 
.58 
.53 
.59 
.99 
1.12 
1.04 
1.34 
1.82 
1.80 
1.80 
1.45 
1.87 
1.50 
1.64 
1.56 
1.63 
1.62 
1.45 
1.58 
1.77 
1.48 
1.S8 
1.84 

.42 
.41 
.41 
.40 
.87 
.35 
.34 
.84 
.38 
.39 
.87 
.88 
.89 
.89 
.40 
.62 
.54 
.63 
.49 
.46 
.88 
.47 
.49 
.48 
.48 
.61 
.63 
.52 
.51 
.61 
.50 
.49 
.48 
.46 
.44 

1.50 
L60 
L45 
1.45 
1.51 
1.46 
1.64 
1.72 
1.77 
1.69 
1.77 
1.75 
1.86 
2.48 
2.61 
8.45 
8.69 
8.68 
8.91 
8.99 
i.10 
4.40 
i.60 
4.75 
4.91 
5.19 
5.38 
5.53 
5.41 
6.55 
5.62 
6.80 
5.32 
5.46 
5.49 

.69 
.71 
.74 
.75 
.75 
.79 
.79 
.77 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.76 
.78 
.78 
.79 
.81 
.79 
.76 
.82 
.83 
.81 
.77 
.80 
.80 
.79 
.79 
.80 
.79 
.76 
.82 
.83 
.86 
.87 
.89 
.86 

.40 
.42 
.40 
.40 
.87 
.88 
.89 
.40 
.41 
.37 
.88 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.88 
.87 
.87 
.38 
.38 
.88 
.38 
.39 
.89 
.39 
.41 
.41 
.40 
.41 
.41 
.43 
.41 
.41 
.42 
.44 
.48 

.16 
.16 
.15 
.14 
.18 
.14 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.15 
.14 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.19 
.18 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.28 
.23 
.24 
.28 

.77 
.68 
.50 
.49 
.50 
.58 
.50 
.53 
.52 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.47 
.52 
.48 
.60 
.67 
.67 
.67 
.60 
.66 
.64 
.67 
.71 
.70 
.67 
.66 
.71 
.78 
.72 
.71 
.69 
.66 

6.51 

1868.. 

6.33 

1868 

6.39 

1854 

6.81 

1855 

6.87 

1856 

5ul2 

1867 

5.82 

1858 

5.45 

1859 

5.43 

I860 

5. 32 

1881 

5.47 

1862 

6.87 

1868 

5.43 

1864 

5.69 

1865 

5.48 

1866 

6.84 

1867 

7.16 

1868 

7.07 

1869 

7.70 

1870 

7.76 

1871 

7.7i 

1872 

8.18 

1873 

8.60 

1874 

&66 

1875 .' 

9.00 

1876 

9.49 

1877 

9.60 

1878 i. 

9.79 

1879 

9.60 

1880 

9.69 

1881 

9.79 

1882 

9.78 

1883 

9.52 

1884 

9.55 

1885 

9.96 

(o)  Indirect  taxes, 
[In  florins.] 


Yean. 


1851 -..- 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

IZfA 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 *... 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 , 

1868 - 

1869 .N, 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875...: 

1876 

138— No.  99 21 


Stamp 
tax. 


Reii^istra- 
tion  and 
record- 
ing fees. 


1.41 
L42 
1.54 
1.59 
1.75 
1.8G 
1.77 
1.76 
1.67 
1.76 
1.68 
1.79 
1.86 
1.96 
1.93 
1.77 
1.81 
L94 
2.00 
1.96 
2.22 
2.48 
2.60 
2.56 
2.70 
2.87 


Record' 
ing  fees 
mort- 
gages. 


Snooes 
sion  tax. 


I.p9 
1.95 
1.03 
L27 
1.34 
1.12 
L21 
1.59 
1.22 
l.*24 
1.15 
1.03 
1.27 
1.23 
1.21 
1.24 
1.48 
1.04 
1.14 
1.51 
1.45 
1.77 
1.40 
2.21 
2.05 
2.12 


TotaL 


8.19 
3.03 
3.26 
8.60 
3.79 
3.81 
8.72 
4.08 
8.62 
3.77 
3.59 
3.50 
8.92 
4.02 
3.95 
3.89 
4.14 
8.90 
3.99 
4.15 
4.39 
5.03 
4.80 
6.56 
6.67 
6.82 


Grand 
total, 
a,  by  e. 


ia89 
18.06 
18.24 
18.47 
ia72 
17.86 
17.49 
17.96 
17.69 
18.08 
18.23 
18.03 
18.29 
18.52 
18.29 
19.48 
19.99 
19.68 
20.70 
20.82 
21.33 
22.44 
32.80 
23.60 
23.94 
2179 
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(o)  Indirect  taxes — Continned. 
[In  florins.] 


Years. 

StMDp 

tax. 

Registra. 
tion  and 
record- 
ing fees. 

Record- 
ing fees 
mort- 
gages. 

Succes- 
sion tax. 

Total. 

Qrand 
totaL 

1877 

.56 
.58 
.51 
.54 
.54 
.49 
.78 
.70 
.68 

2.86 
2.67 
2.50 
2.79 
2.91 
2.63 
2.19 
1.93 
1.69 

.28 
.26 
.25 
.28 
.29 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.20 

L67 
1.66 
2.39 
2.62 
2.72 
148 
2.28 
2.24 
2.57 

&26 
6.12 
5.65 
6.23 
6.^47 
6.'87 
5.78 
5.10 
5.14 

24.17 

1878 

24.07 

1879 

24.40 

1880 

25.29 

1881 

25w69 

1882 

26.  SI 

1883 

24.74 

1884 

24.41 

1885 

24.92 

Statement  of  the  municipal  debt  qf  the  city  of  Amsterdam  on  the  Ut  of  January,  1886. 


Description  of  debt 


Amount  of 

debt  Janoary 

1,1886. 


Original 

amount  of  the 

debt 


Amount  of 
yearly  redemp- 
tion required. 


Rate  of 
iBterMt. 


Debt  owing  diverse  administrations 
Bonds,  1855: 

First  series 

Second  series 

Third  series 

Fourth  series 

Fifth  series 

Sixth  series 

Seventh  series 

Eighth  series 

Bonds  If  orth  Sea  Canal 

Redeemable  debt: 

1861 

1874 

1879 

1884 


Florin: 
55,550 

149,000 
198,000 
296,000 
812.000 
308,000 
191,  COO 
296,000 
816,000 
1,948,600 

15,480.800 

20.558,000 

7,476.000 

2,500,000 


FloriM. 
1,158,809 

800,000 
300,000 
450.000 
400,000 
400,000 
800,000 
400.000 
450,000 
8,000,000 

18.000.000 

21,000,000 

7,500,000 

6,500,000 


Floriiu, 


8,000 
8,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
8,000 
4,000 
5,000 
41,500 

102,000 

108,000 

4,000 


PtremU, 
H 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

l» 

4 
4 


50, 029, 450 


60,158,809 


286,500 


Appendix. 

[Extract  from  Consul  Eckstein's  report  of  January  22, 1887— Consular  Report  No.  80,  pp.  668, 664, 606^ 
CONVERSION  OF  THE  DUTCH  DEBT. 

The  oonyersion  of  the  4  per  cent,  national  debt  of  the  Netherlands,  which  took 
place  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  1886,  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  occorrence 
been  held  in  view  or  contemplated  by  the  Government,  which  was  only  waiting  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

Conseouently,  when  the  rate  of  interest  became  everywhere  very  low,  and  when  it 
appeared  that  a  money  plethora  would  set  in  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  matter  of 
<* conversion''  was  ^mostly  taken  in  hand  and  discnssed  by  the  finance  department. 
One  of  the  two  ffronps  or  combinations  of  bankers  which  then  appeared  noon  the 
scene  and  offerea,  upon  certain  terms,  to  nndertake  the  transaction,  consistea  of  the 
prominent  banking  house  of  Lippmann,  Rosenthal  &,  Co..  which  proposed  to  associ- 
ate itself  with  the  Rothschild  freres,  in  Paris,  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons,  in  London, 
and  M.  A.  von  RothschUd  &,  Sons,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  entire  conversion  of  about  .340,000,000  florins  of  the  4  per  cent,  national 
debt  at  the  rate  of  97  per  cent,  against  the  to  be  emitted  3^  per  cent.  Government 
bonds. 

This  proposition  was  approved  by  the  Rothschild  houses,  and  in  accordance  thero* 
with  a  preliminary  agreement  was  entered  into  in  the  month  of  February,  1886,  be- 
tween the  minister  of  finance  and  the  agent  of  the  Rothschilds  in  this  city,  and 
George  Rosenthal,  esq.,  for  and  on  behalf  of  his  firm  of  Lippmann,  Rosenthal  ife  Co., 
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subject  to  the  approval  of  both  Chambers  of  the  States -Qeneral,  and  the  subsequent 
sanction  of  the  King. 

This  arraDgenient  caused  a  certain  amount  of  ill-feeling  and  opposition  to  its  con- 
summation from  certain  qnart-ers,  and  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  made  with 
the  Rothschild  houses,  who  are  foreigners. 

However,  the  agreement  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  advantaeeons  to  the 
country  and  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  both  Chambers,  as  a  bill  based  thereupon 
was  passed,  with  very  slight  modifications,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1886,  with  very  large 
majorities  in  both  Chambers,  and  being  speedily  thereafter  approved  by  the  King, 
became  law. 

The  contract,  thereafber  in  force,  was  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  llie  own<)rs  and  holders  of  4  per  cent  bonds  received  notice  that 
within  fourteen  days  they  had  to  declare  themselves  whether  they  desired  payment 
at  par.  Those  who  allowed  that  term  to  pass  without  requiring  such  cash  payment 
received  a  premium  of  2  per  cent,  in  cash,  and  the  3|  per  cent,  new  emission  at  the 
rate  of  96  per  cent.  Only  about  1,000,000  florins  of  the  4  per  cent,  debt  was  asked 
and  required  to  be  paid  back.  The  entire  balance,  or  about  339,000,000,  of  the  4  per 
cent,  debt  was  converted  into  the  new  3|  per  cents. 

The  contractors  took  care  that  the  4  per  cent,  old  bonds,  which  then  came  into  the 
market  in  large  amounts,  were  bought  u^  by  them  at  a  premium  over  par,  whilst  the 
course  of  the  new  3^  per  cent,  debt  Kept  itself  somewhat  above  the  price  of  emission, 
98  per  cent.,  went  up  to  as  much  as  lOl  per  cent.,  and  stood,  at  or  near  the  dose  of 
the  year,  at  par,  or  2  per  ceut.  above  the  course  of  emission. 

The  deliveries  for  conversion  took  place  so  quickly  that  at  the  end  of  November 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  old  4  per  cent,  issue  remained  outstanding  for 
exchange. 

The  new  rate  of  interest,  3^  per  cent.,  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July,  1886. 

The  Government  issued  paid-up  scrips,  which  are  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
new  obligations. 

The  denominations  of  the  new  bonds  are  12,000,  6,000, 1,200,  1,000,  500,  and  100 
florins,  with  interest  coupons  attached,  pavable  half-yearly,  tst  of  April  and  1st  of 
October.  The  interest  is  payable  not  only  in  Holland,  but  provision  is  made  for  its 
payment  at  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The  (Government  has  assumed  the  obligation  not  to  convert  the  new  3^  per  cent,  debt 
during  the  next  ten  years. 

It  is  generally  considered  here  that  the  conversion  of  the  Dutch  4  per  cent,  national 
debt  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  promptly-perfected  financial  operations  which 
have  taken  place  in  Europe  latterly. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  national  debt  of  the  Netherlands  consists  of : 

Florins. 

(1)  Inscriptions  in  the  Public  Led^r  (Qrootboek)  of  the  2i  per  cent. 

nationaldebttoanomtnal  capital  of • ^ 630,593,300 

(2)  Inscriptions  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  3  per  cent,  national  debt 

to  a  nominal  capital  of 94,642,850 

(3)  Inscriptions  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  3i  per  cent,  national  debt 

and  3i  per  cent,  obligations,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  May  9, 1886,  Staatsblad  No.  102,  together  representing  a  nomi- 
nal capital  of 348,065,000 

(4)  Three  and  one-half  per  cent,  obligations  of  the  late  Amortization 

Syndicate,  to  a  nominal  capital  of 9,243,000 

Total 1,082,564,150 

On  the  entire  national  debt  the  annual  interest  amounts  at  present  to  31,104,723 
florins. 

REVENUE  AND  SXPBNDITUIIBS. 

The  estimated  national  revenue  amounted  for  1885  to  115,764,176  florins,  and  for 
1886,  to  120,149,065  florins:  and  the  estimated  amount  of  national  expenditures  was 
135,614,355.875  florins  in  1885,  and  132,543,648.935  florins  in  1886.  This  shows  that  in 
both  years  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  revenues ;  the  deficit  amounting  to  19,850,« 
179.875  florins  in  1885,  aod  to  12,394,583.935  florins  in  1886. 

According  to  a  statement  before  me.  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  correct,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  national  service  of  tne  current  year  (1887)  are  as  follows : 

Florins. 

Royal  household — .  660,000.00 

State  establishments  and  royal  cabinet 616,007.00 

Department  of  foreign  affairs 681,151.00   , 

Department  of  justice 5,059,759.00 
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Florins. 

Department  of  interior 10,183,018.00 

Departmeut  of  navy 6,454,182.60 

National  debt...-. 33,871,314.28 

Department  of  the  treasury 23,323,244.83^ 

DepartAent  of  war 20,354,016.00 

Department  of  water- works,  trade,  and  industry 23, 666,  h96.  21 

Department  of  colonies 1,310,508.43 

Unforeseen  expenditures 50,u00.00 

Total 120, 220, 097. 35* 

The  estimated  revenues  for  same  period  of  tims  amount  to  115,973,075  florins,  and 
it  is  thereby  shown  that  the  expenditures  exceed  the  estimated  revenues  in  the  sum 
of  10,247,0:^.35^  florins.  Besides  that,  uuf^er  some  existing  law,  provision  remains 
still  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1887. 

BANK  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  following  are  summarized  statements  showing  the  status  of  this  fluancial  in- 
stitution on  given  days  during  the  year  1836,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  on  same  days 
and  year  at  Amsterdam : 


Date. 


Portefeaille  and 
Lombard,  or  ad- 
vances on  di- 
verse securities. 


Jftnoary  2  .. 

April  30 

Jane  30 

July  81 

August  28 

Noreraber  6. 
December  24. 


FlorinM. 
97. 000.  000 
70,  000,  000 
.  07,000,000 
C3, 500.  000 
59. 000, 000 
77, 000. 000 
80,000,000 


.Hates  of  exchange. 


London  (per  { 
pound  ster-  i 
ling). 


FlorinJt. 
•  12.05 
12.06 
12.05 
12.00 
12.09 
12.12 
12.09 


Paris  (per 
100  franca). 


Florins. 
47.75 
47.80 
47.75 
47.85 
47. 87| 
47.80 


Germany 

(per  100  rlx 

marks). 


Florin$. 

50.10 
58. 9S 
59.05 
59.1ft 
50.10 
50.10 
50.2ft 


#         RUSSIA. 
TAXATION  nr  THE  EIKODOM  OF  POLAND. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  RAWICZ. 
DIRECT  TAXES.— NATIONAL. 

The  principal  and  additional  land  tax. 

By  the  Imperial  ukase  of  the  8 — 20  day  of  December,  1866,  the 
principles  of  the  new  order  of  taxes  upon  the  manor  estates  were  sanc- 
tioned. The  taxes,  such  as  offerings,  delivery  of  military  provisions, 
beneficent  subsidy,  tonnage,  and  miller  canan,  collected  from  the  manor 
estates  to  the  amount  of  2,607,300  rubles,  were  converted  into  one  gen- 
eral tax  called  '^  the  manor  land-tax,''  which  was  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  one  part,  representing  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount,  was  named 
"the  principal  land  tax,"  and  the  other,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  tota- 
amount,  was  called  "the  additional  land  tax." 
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For  tbe  principal  land  tax  there  was  established  a  direct  taxation, 
"the  tariff,"  in  each  district  according  to  the  new  administrative  parti- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  made  in  the  year  1867. 

As  to  the  additional  land  tax,  there  was  made  the  distribution  of  its 
total  amount  among  the  districts  with  the  injunction  that  the  interior 
assessment  of  this  tax  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  local  authorities, 
conjointly  with  the  persons  selected  from  among  the  very  tax-payers. 

For  the  assessment  of  the  manor  land  tax,  the  declarations  of  the 
laDded  proprietors,  containing  the  specifications  of  the  areas  of  their 
lands,  together  with  their  subdivisions  into  categories,  were  adopted. 
Subsequently  the  necessary  informations  of  the  sale  prices  of  the  lands 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  were  collected 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Landed  Credit  Association. 

Based  on  these  data,  the  assessment  of  the  total  amount  of  this  tax 
amoug  the  districts  of  all  the  ten  governments  of  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land was  effected.  From  the  computed  total  amount  for  each  district 
two  thirds  were  deducted  for  tbe  principal  and  one-third  for  the  addi- 
tional land  tax. 

After  this  there  were  defined,  in  each  district  separately,  the  amounts 
of  tbe  principal  land  tax  for  each  of  the  five  kinds  of  land  named  ''the 
categories,"  into  which  the  lands  were  divided. 

To  the  first  category  belonged  the  lands  under  buildings,  orchards, 
gardens,  and  the  better  arable  lands  used  for  wheat;  to  the  second 
category  belonged  arable  lands  of  a  good  or  medium  rye  soil;  to  the 
third  category  belonged  twice-mown  meadows;  to  the  fourth  category 
belonged  once-mown  meadows;  and  to  the  fifth  category  belonged 
forests,  thickets,  shrubs,  pasturages,  and  arable  lands  of  an  inferior 
soil,  sown  once  during  three  or  six  years. 

In  order  to  define  the  revenue  proportion  among  the  said  five  land 
categories,  there  were  used  the  regulations  issued  m  the  second  decade 
of  the  present  century  for  the  emancipation  of  the  peasant  settlements 
in  the  Government  estates.  As  a  taxation  unit  the  lands  of  the  fifth 
category,  viz,  forests,  thickets,  pasturages,  etc,  were  taken;  the  lands 
'  of  the  first  category  represented  8,  those  of  the  second  category  3J, 
those  of  the  third  category  11,  and  those  of  the  fourth  category  4* 
units.  To  define  the  direct  taxes  for  each  separate  district,  independ- 
ently of  the  other  districts,  the  following  mode  of  computation  was  used : 
Before  all,  the  total  quantity  of  lands  in  a  district  containing  various 
kinds  of  land  was  converted  into  pasturage  land  according  to  the  above 
stated  revenue  proportions  of  the  various  land  categories;  thus  there 
was  obtained  the  number  of  the  pasturage  units.  Afterwards  there  was 
taken  the  total  sum  of  the  principal  tax,  defined  for  a  district,  conform- 
ably to  the  value  of  land  and  divided  by  the  number  of  pasturage  units; 
in  the  result  there  was  obtained  the  amount  of  tax  for  a  pasturage  unit. 
To  define  the  amount  of  tax  for  the  lands  of  the  first  category,  the  pas- 
turage unit  was  multiplied  by  8,  for  the  lands  of  the  second  category 
by  3 J,  for  those  of  the  third  category-  by  1 1,  and  for  those  of  the  fourth 
category  by  ^. 

The  total  sum  of  the  additional  land  tax  was  computed  in  each  dis- 
trict according  to  the  principal  land  tax.  The  landed  proprietors  own- 
ing less  than  two  vlocka  (60  morgs)  of  land  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  additional  land  tax.  Out  of  15,054  landed  properties 
there  were  4,395  representing  582,513  morgs  of  land  exempted  from 
the  additional  land  tax,  and  in  consequence  of  which  there  were  col- 
lected from  the  larger  landed  properties  53  per  cent,  of  the  additional 
land  tax  instead  of  50  per  cent. 
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At  the  time  of  the  introdnctioo  of  the  manor  land  tax  the  total  area 
of  the  manorial  lands  was  estimated  at  10,677,087  morgs,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  land  tax  at  2,607,434  rubles  40  copecbis,  so  that  one  morg 
was  charged  with  24.8  copecks.  At  present  there  are  10,716,727  morgs 
taxed  with  2,646,756  rubles  35  copecks,  or  one  raorg  with  24.7  copecks. 
It  was  said  above  that  the  assessment  of  the  additional  land  tax  within 
the  limits  of  the  districts  ought  to  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  con- 
jointly with  the  persons  selected  from  among  the  very  tax-payers.  In 
connection  with  this  injunctiouf  the  minister  of  the  finances  issued,  and 
in  the  year  1873  presented  to^he  late  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  special  regulations  as  to  the  order  of  selecting  the 
said  taxpayers  and  the  proper  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities. 
These  regulations  contain  the  following  instructions: 

(1)  The  total  sum  of  the  additional  manor  land  tax  computed  for  all 
the  governments  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  haCs  to>be  divided  among 
these  governments  by  the  ministry  of  the  finances  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  total  sum  of  the  additional  land  tax  in  each  government  repre- 
sented 50  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  of  the  principal  land  tax. 

(2)  The  quantity  of  the  additional  land  tax  due  from  each  government 
has  to  be  divided  among  the  districts  at  a  joint  session,  by  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  on  the  peasant  affairs  and  the  Government  au- 
thorities. To  the  said  session  can  be  invited  for  consultations  the  ex- 
perts, such  as  landed  proprietors,  manufacturers,  etc. 

(3)  The  total  sum  of  the  additional  land  tax  defined  for  one  district 
is  to  be  assessed  within  the  district,  among  separate  lauded  properties, 
by  a  special  commission,  consisting  of  the  commissioner  on  the  peasant 
affairs,  the  district  chief's  assistant  on  the  agricultural  affairs,  and  three 
landed  proprietoi^s.  This  commission  should  be  presided  over  by  the 
chief  of  the  district. 

(4)  The  selection  of  the  landed  proprietors  for  the  participation  in 
the  assessment  of  the  additional  land  tax  is  to  be  made  by  the  governor, 
after  a  preliminary  receipt  of  the  proper  reports  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
districts,  and  the  commissioners  on  the  peasant  affairs. 

(5)  During  the  assessment  of  the  additional  land  tax  among  the  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  districts  among  their  landed  properties,  as  a  basis  are 
to  be  taken :  The  value  and  revenue  of  the  lands  of  the  landed  properties, 
their  special  merits,  favorable  situations,  valuable  agricultural  enter- 
prises, such  as  sheep-rearing,  etc.,  and,  in  general,  all  these  data  on 
which  depends  the  productiveness  of  the  landed  properties. 

(6)  The  copies  of  the  tax  assessment  performed  by  the  commission 
and  of  the  tax  amounts  due  from  each  landed  property,  accompanied 
by  an  explanation  of  the  adopted  cases,  are  to  be  communicated  by  the 
district  authorities  through  the  community  bailiffs  to  each  of  the  taxed 
landed  properties.  The  landed  proprietors  who  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  an  assessment  are  permitted  to  present  their  complaints  to  the 
commission,  vhich  is  obliged  to  examine  and  decide  them. 

(7)  At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time  for  making  the  complaints, 
a  copy  of  the  assessment  made  by  the  commission,  together  with  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  adopted  cases  and  computations,  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  assessment,  and  an 
information  how  the  complaints  were  settled,  are  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  governor  for  his  sanction. 

(8)  The  governor  presents  the  copy  of  the  assessment,  together  with 
its  annexes,  to  the  joint  session  of  the  government  commissioner  on  the 
peasant  affairs  j  and  the  government  authorities,  who  either  approve  the 
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assessment  or,  if  they  consider  it  necessary,  make  therein  saitable  final 
alterations  *,  and  in  case  of  a  diminution  of  taxes  of  some  of  the  landed 
properties  in  a  given  district,  the  deducted  amount  of  taxes  is  to  be 
proportionally  divided  among  the  other  remaining  landed  properties  of 
the  same  district. 

(9)  The  assessment  of  the  additional  land  tax  among  governments, 
districts,  and  separate  landed  properties  is  made  every  five  years. 
Should,  however,  a  chief  of  a  district  receive  petitions  from  at  least 
one-fourth  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  one  district  to  make  a  new  assess- 
ment during  the  course  of  these  five  years,  he  ought,  according  to  a 
prescribed  form,  to  report  thereon,  and  the  minister  of  finances  is  au- 
thorized to  resolve  on  such  an  assessment,  provided  that  the  total  sum 
of  the  additional  land  tax  is  by  no  means  diminished. 

(10)  Should  the  revenues  of  a  landed  property  in  consequence  of  some 
extraordinary  circumstances  considerably  decrease  during  the  course  of 
these  five  years,  in  this  case,  the  amount  corresponding  to  this  decrease 
of  the  additional  land  tax  can  be  relieved  even  before  the  expiration  of 
the  said  period. 

The  hearth  tax  upon  the  peasant  settlements  and  the  land  tax  upon  the 

peasant  lands. 

The  15th  day  of  December,  1868,  the  law  of  the  hearth  tax  upon  the 
peasant  settlements  and  of  the  land  tax  upon  the  peasant  lands  in  the 
ten  Vistula  governments  was  sanctioned. 

In  virtue  of  the  said  law  the  hearth  tax  was  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  were  established  by  the  law  of  June  3-16, 1858,  however, 
with  the  following  alterations:  This  tax  was  named  the  hearth  tax  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  words:  '*  together  with  the  road  tax.'^ 

Subsequently  all  the  peasant  settlements,  without  discrimination 
of  the  government  landed  properties  from  all  others,  were  charged 
with  the  hearth  tax  at  the  rate  defined  for  the  government  landed  prop- 
erties. For  those  of  the  first  category,  having  an  area  of  15  morgs  or 
more  of  arable  lands,  4  rubles ;  for  those  of  the  second  category,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  from  3  to  15  morgs  of  arable  lands,  2  rubles  ]  and  for 
those  of  the  third  category,  having  less  than  3  morgs  of  like  lands,  1 
ruble.  Besides  this,  the  peasant  settlements  owning  more  than  90 
morgs  of  land,  formerly  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  manor  hearth  tax, 
are  charged  with  the  peasant  hearth  tax  according  to  the  rate  of  the  first 
category.  The  computation  and  the  collection  of  the  hearth  tax  were 
ordered  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  descriptions  of  the  peasant  settle- 
ments effected  in  the  years  1865  and  1866.  Afterwards  as  a  unit  for  the 
hearth  tax  a  village  was  taken;  and  the  assessed  thereon  amount  of 
the  hearth  tax  by  a  local  financial  authority  ought  to  remain  immutable 
during  the  term  of  five  years.  The  amount  of  the  hearth  tax  computed 
for  each  village  is  to  be  assessed  among  tax-payers  within  the  village, 
conformably  to  the  opinion  of  a  peasant  meeting  which  can  change  it 
every  year. 

During  this  assessment  the  peasant  settlements  of  the  third  category 
having  less  than  3  morgs  of  arable  land  can  not  be  charged  with  the 
hearth  tax  beyond  the  rate  fixed  for  this  category;  the  settlements  of 
the  other  remaining  categories  can  not  be  charged  with  the  hearth  tax 
at  the  rate  exceeding  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  hearth  tax 
due  from  a  settlement  according  to  the  defined  rate  of  taxation. 

The  following  table,  based  on  the  data  obtained,  for  1887,  shows  the 
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numbei  oi  the  peasant  settlem^ts  situated  in  the  ten  Polish  govern- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  the  hearth  tax  due  from  them : 


GovemmentB. 


Total  No. 

peasant  set- 

tlementft. 


Total 

amociDt 

hearth  tax. 


Avemge  Average 

amount  amount 

hearth  tax  arable  land 

per  one  set-  for  each  set- 
tlement, tlement. 


Warsaw  ... 

Kallah 

Kielce 

Lomza 

Lublin 

Piotrkow . . 

Plock 

Kadom 

SayaUd.... 
Siedlec  .... 

Total 


68.507 
70.138 
70.590 
87. 218 
70, 627 
00,151 
49,285 
63, 593 
49,685 
47,126 


Rubles. 
173. 601 
154,486 
151, 324 
90.273 
201,494 
174, 835 
100. 970 
60,407 
180, 192 
189, 802 


Rubles. 
2.53 
2.20 
2.14 
2.43 
2.85 
2.50 
2.14 
2.52 
2.80 
2.96 


598,815 


1.486,474 


J_ 


2.50 


Moras. 
12.81 
9.68 
9.00 
14.45 
15.30 
12.14 
11.03 
12,22 
22.46 
18.81 


13.34 


During  the  assessment  of  the  peasant  land  tax,  the  military  provis- 
ions tax,  to  the  total  amount  of  479,671  rubles  91^  copecks,  was  added 
to  the  former  in  order  to  render  the  tax  system  more  simple  and  uni- 
form. The  total  amount  of  2,022,970  rubles  and  46|  copecks  thus  formed 
was  assessed  among  villages  according  to  the  established  tariff  of  col- 
lecting the  manor  land  tax.  Subsequently  this  total  amount  of  the 
peasant  land  tax,  together  with  the  military  provisions  tax  (2,022,970 
rubles  and  46|  copecks)  was  reduced  by  109,265  rubles  and  33  copecks. 
GDhis  reduction  was  made  for  this  reason  in  order  to  approach  the  peas- 
ant land  tax,  representing,  if  we  take  the  full  amount,  29J  copecks  per 
morg,  to  the  manor  land  tax,  which  represented  only  24.8  copecks  per 
one  morg. 

The  peasant  land  tax  was  divided,  like  the  manor  land  tax,  into  the 
principal  and  additional  land  tax;  the  latter  being  one-half  of  the 
former*  To  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  land  tax,  there  were  in  the 
years  18G5  and  1866  simultaneously  made  the  descriptions  of  the  manor 
landed^roperties,  and  like  detailed  descriptions  of  the  peasant  lands, 
with  toe  specifications  therein  of  the  quantity  of  lands  according  to 
their  categories  and  conformably  to  tfte  division  adopted  in  the  tariff 
for  the  manor  lands.  According  to  the  said  tariff,  the  principal  land 
tax  is  computed  by  the  local  financial  authorities  for  each  separate  vil- 
lage, and  conformably  to  the  number  of  its  lands.  The  additional  land 
tax  is  assessed  by  the  same  authorities  among  the  communities,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  principal  land  tax  paid  by  each  community;  the  com- 
puted amount  of  the  additional  land  tax  for  each  community  is  assessed 
by  the  community  assembly  among  the  villages  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity. Subsequently^  the  amounts  of  the  principal  and  additional 
land  tax,  computed  for  villages,  are  divided  among  the  tax-payers  within 
the  villages  by  the  village  assemblies. 

During  the  interior  assessment  of  the  peasant  land  tax  the  follow- 
ing principles  are  observed:  (1)  The  amount  of  the  additional  land 
tax,  defined  ft)r  a  village  by  the  community  assembly,  can  not  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  principal  land  tax  computed  for  a  vil- 
lage. (2)  The  total  amount  of  the  principal  and  additional  land  tax, 
computed  by  the  village  assembly  for  one  tax-payer  can  not  exceed  twice 
the  amount  of  the  principal  land  tax,  due  from  a  tax-payer  according  to 
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the  tax  tariff.  (3)  The  peasants  possei^^ing  an  area  of  land  of  less  than 
S  morgs  can  not  be  charged  with  the  land  tax  beyond  the  rate  defined 
by  the  tax  tariff,  and  with  the  additional  land  tax  beyond  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  of  the  principal  land  tax.  The  local  assessment  of  the 
principal  and  additional  laud  tax  intrusted  to  the  village  assemblies 
may  be  altered  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  village  assemblies. 

Comparing  the  average  figures  of  the  peasant  laud  tax  per  morg 
{27.9  copecks)  with  the  average  figures  of  the  manor  land  tax  (24.7 
copecks),  it  appears  that  the  peasant  lands  in  Poland  are  generally 
taxed  higher  by  12J  per  cent,  than  the  manorial  lands.  The  reason  of 
the  raising  of  the  peasant  land  tax  lies  therein  that  among  the  peasant 
lands  the  category  of  arable  land  prevails,  which  of  course  is  charged 
with  a  higher  tax,  while  the  manorial  lands  contain  large  areas  of  such 
lands  as  forests,  pasturages,  and  thickets,  charged  with  a  lower  tax. 
Below  I  give  the  statement,  based  on  the  data  obtained  for  1887,  show- 
ing the  area  of  the  peasant  lands  and  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  due 
from  them : 


GovernmeDta. 


Warsaw 

Kalidh  .... 

Kleloe 

Lomza 

Lnblin 

Plotrkow  .. 

Plock   

Radom 

Sa«ra]ki.... 
Siedloc 

Total 


Mor|;8. 


877,367  ' 
u75,334  I 
«35. 155 
557,651 

1,  Oi'O,  592 
839,483 
521,016 
777. 600 

1,114,834 


Total 

amouDt  of 

principal  and 

additional 

land  tax. 


Rubl(§. 
321,131.30 
221, 461. 55 
179, 220. 96 
125. 289. 15 
250.  203.  06 
230, 725.  95 
151,039.86 
191, 183.  99 
315,414.58 
188,  395. 01 


7.  922, 013  '  2, 174,  065.  41 


Average  taxation  of  one  morg 
of  arable  land. 


With 
laud  tax. 


36.6 
32.8 
28.2 
23.3 
23.2 
27.5 
29.0 
24.7 
28.3 
21.6 


With 

hearth 

tax. 


27.5 


•;  1 


With 

land  and 

hearth 

tax. 


■'- 


19.8 
22.9 
23.8 
16.8 
18.7 
20.8 
19.4 
20.6 
12.6 
16.2 


18.8 


56.4 
66.7 
52.0 
40.1 
41.9 
48.3 
48.4 
45.3 
40.8 
38.0 


46.3 


The  hearth  and  land  tax  collected  from  former  towns. 

The  principles  on  which  the  hearth  and  land  tax  are  collected  from 
the  little  or  former  towns  are  the  same  as  for  the  peasant  settlements, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  th^  houses  belonging  to  the  former  owners 
of  these  little  towns,  and  serving  the  owners  for  their  temporary  or  per- 
manent residence,  are  charged  with  the  higher  hearth  tax,  viz,  4  rubles, 
irrespectively  to  the  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  such  houses  (in  vil- 
lages are  charged  with  the  hearth  tax,  the  peasant  settlements,  and  in 
former  towns,  houses,  commercial  and  industrial  establishments).  The 
same  amount  of  the  hearth  tax  is  collected  from  habitable  houses,  as 
well  as  from  industrial  establishments  built  of  stones  or  bricks. 
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The  following  statement,  based  on  the  data  obtained  for  1887,  showB 
the  average  taxation  of  one  morg  of  arable  land  in  the  little  or  former 
towns  of  Poland : 


Ko.  Utile 

or  former 

towna. 

Average  taxation  of  one  morg  of 
arable  land. 

Governmenta. 

With 
land  tax. 

With 
hearth  Ux. 

With  land- 
tax  and 
hearth  tax. 

"Wskmkw - 

86 
89 
34 
17 
47 
89 
18 
51 
15 
29 

28.1 
84.7 
24.7 
20.1 
21.0 
22.9 
24.1 
21.4 
20.8 
17.4 

20  5 
28.7 
25.0 
22.9 
25.8 
22.4 
19.8 
20.6 
15.6 
14.1 

4&9 

Kalish 

]OeIoe        

63.4 
49.7 
43.0 

XiomzA 

Lnblin 

46.  S 
45.3 
4S.9 
42.0 

Piotrkow   

Block 

Sadom 

Sawalki    

35.0 
81.5 

Siedlce 

A vftnMT© •..>  ...»»  ...•..■■•.■...........•... 

22.4 

20.9 

43.8 

The  total  amount  of  the  land  tax  and  hearth  tax  collected  from  the 
foregoing  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  little  or  former  towns  repre- 
sents 113,397  rubles  83  copecks. 

The  manor  hearth  tax. 

By  virtue  of  the  Imperial  ukase  of  the  3d  day  of  February,  1883,  is- 
sued in  exchange  for  the  regulations  of  the  3-15  day  of  July,  1858,  the 
manor  hearth  tax  is  collected  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  This  tax  is  collected  from  each  separate  building  inhabited  or 
used  for  any  commercial  or  industrial  purpose,  and  situated  without 
the  limits  of  the  lands  belonging  to  large  or  little  towns,  as  well  as 
those  given  to  peasants  in  virtue  of  the  emancipation  ukase  of  the  19th 
day  of  February,  1864. 

(2)  The  manor  hearth  tax  is  also  called  the  principal  and  additional 
one. 

(3)  The  principal  manor  hearth  tax  is  collected  from  the  buildings 
defined  under  the  No.  1,  conformably  to  the  area  of  farms,  settlements, 
forests,  and  other  units  of  the  agricultural  husbandry  in  which  a  build- 
ing is  erected  and  which,  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  hearth  tax, 
are  divided,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ^ery  denomination  and  quality 
of  arable  and  unarable  lands,  into  the  following  five  categories :  First 
category,  having  an  area  of  more  than  600  mor^s ;  second  category,  hav- 
ing from  600  to  300  morgs;  third  category,  having  from  300  to  90  morgs; 
fourth  category,  having  from  90  to  16  morgs,  and  fifth  category,  having 
15  or  less  morgs.  For  each  of  the  first  four  categories  are  established 
two  kinds  of  the  hearth  tax,  the  higher  and  the  lower  hearth  tax,  and 
for  the  fifth  or  last  category  there  is  established  one  general  hearth  tax. 
With  the  higher  hearth  tax,  in  each  of  the  landed  properties  belonging 
to  the  first  four  categories,  are  charged  one  principal  habitable  house, 
and  all  factories,  industrial  and  commercial  establishments.  With  the 
lower  hearth  tax  are  charged  all  other  buildings  liable  to  the  payment 
of  the  manor  hearth  tax. 

(4)  The  additional  hearth  tax  is  computed  according  to  the  value  of 
each  building  and  in  an  equal  percentage  ratio  to  the  amount  at  which 
the  building  was  estimated  by  virtue  of  the  ukase  of  the  mutual  Gov- 
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ernment  insurance ;  if  such  a  building  ^as  estimated  at  more  than  lO^OOO 
rubles  the  additional  hearth  tax  is  computed  only  from  10,000  rubles. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  actual  number  of  the  principal 
habitable  houses,  industrial  and  commercial  establishments,  and  other 
agricultural  buildings^  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  morgs  in  each  of  the 
Ave  categories  of  the  agricultural  units  (see  No.  1) : 


Categories. 

Principal 
habitable 
hoases,  indus- 
trial and  com- 
mercial estab- 
lishments. 

other 

afriooltoral 

boildlngs. 

Morgs. 

I 

No. 

1  11, 505 
6,273 
4,218 
22.941 

No. 
29,813 
9,253 
4,026 
2,548 

No, 
7, 648, 788 

II  

1,561,01S 

m 

IV 

704, 86» 

V 

86,062 

150,002 

The  foregoing  Ave  categories  are  charged  with  the  manor  hearth-tax 
as  follows : 


Categories. 

With  higher 
hearth-Ua. 

With  lower 
hearth-tax. 

I ^ 

RubUt. 
13.00 
9.50 

aoo 

4.00 

Rubles. 

6.6» 
4.75 

n 

ITT 

4.00 

IV 

2.00 

V* 

2.0O 

*  With  general  hearth-tax. 

At  present  the  kingdom  of  Poland  pays  822,523  rubles  46  copecks  of 
the  manor  hearth-tax.  The  general  census  of  the  manor  landed  prop* 
erties  is  made  every  five  years. 

nrDIEEOT  TAXES— NATIONAL. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  following  indirect  taxes  are  now  in 
force,  viz: 

Excise  tax. 

(a)  On  spirituous  liquors,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  mead,  and  beer,  ia 
collected  at  the  average  rate  of  16  copecks  per  1  degree  Fahrenheit. 

(b)  On  tobacco  products,  such  as  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  and  smok- 
ing tobacco,  is  collected  at  the  rate  of  24  copecks  to  48  rubles  50  copecka 
per  one  pood,  according  to  the  quality  of  tobacco. 

(c)  On  sugar,  at  the  rate  of  85  copecks  per  pood. 

Stamp  tax. 

On  judicial  acts,  petitions,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  other  documents 
of  public  character,  is  collected  at  the  rate  of  80  copecks  per  one  sheet, 
and  besides  this,  from  i  to  J  per  cent. 

On  judicial  registering  of  the  civil  lawsuits  the  stamp-tax  amounts 
to  1  per  cent,  from  a  sum  in  litigation. 
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^    *      Inheritance  tax. 

This  tax,  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  parties  taking^ 
or  giving  an  inheritance,  amounts  to  from  3  to  15  per  cent,  from  the  ia- 
heritauce  vahie. 

Custom-house  duty. 

This  duty  is  collected  on  the  imported  goods,  in  virtue  of  a  separate 
and  greatly  complicated  tariff,  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent, 
from  the  value  of  a  given  object  or  merchandise. 

Railway  ticket  tax. 

This  tax  amounts  for  the  passengers  of  the  first  and  second  class  to 
25  per  cent,  and  for  thoQe  of  the  third  class  to  15  per  cent,  from  the 
ticket  value.  A  like  tax  of  25  per  cent,  is  also  collected  on  the  rapid 
transportation  of  goods. 

Coupon  tax. 

This  is  collected  on  the  public  in terest*bearing  stocks  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  from  the  coupon  value. 

Industrial  and  commercial  tax. 

This  tax^  according  to  the  locality  or  extension  of  the  commercial  or 
industrial  undertakings,  amounts  to  from  2  rubles  50  copecks  to  1^125 
rubles  50  copecks  per  annum. 

TAXES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  AREANGEMENTS    OF    LOCAL  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  SITUATED  IN    TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Mre  insura/nce. 

The  fire-insurance  tax,  being  obligatory  to  all  house  owners,  if  the 
value  of  a  building  does  not  exceed  5,000  rubles,  is  collected  by  the 
governments,  on  the  reciprocity  basis,  at  the  rate  of  from  0.25  to  10 
per  cent,  from  the  house  value,  and  conformably  to  the  local  conditions 
and  wants  of  insurance  societies. 

Cattle-disease  insurance. 

This  tax  is  likewise  obligatory  to  all  cattle  owners,  and,  being  based 
on  the  reciprocity  principle,  amounts  to  from  10  to  15  copecks  per 
head. 

Boad  tax 

Is  collected  for  keeping  roads  and  bridges  in  repair  by  the  govern- 
ment authorities,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  from  the  land  tax  in  vil- 
lages and  from  the  hearth  tax  in  towns. 

Military  quarters  tax. 

This  tax  is  collected  for  hiring  lodgings  to  military  offtcers,  at  the 
rate  of  6^  per  cent,  from  the  manor  land  tax,  and  at  the  rate  of  38J  co- 
pecks from  the  peasant  settlements. 
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COMMUNITY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Besides  the  above-ennmerated  taxes  the  connty  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  contributes  also  to  the  maintenance  of  the  commu- 
nity institutions,  such  as  courts,  schools,  and  hospitals.  These  contri- 
butions fluctuate  between  6$  and  26^  copecks  per  one  morg,  according  to 
the  wants  of  a  given  community. 

As  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  the  data  enabling  me  to  report 
on  the  pressure  effected  by  tbe  direct  or  indirect  taxes,  either  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry  or  upou  certain  classes  of  the  population  of 
Poland,  I  therefore  give  only  the  following  comparative  table,  showing 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  principal  European  countries,  viz: 

Bablee  per  head. 

Rassift 5.85 

Poland 7.22 

Italy 11.56 

Belgium 11.77 

Austria- HaDgary 11.87 

GermaDy 13.00 

Eoglaiid 15.00 

France 18.00 

It  is  said  that  the  expenses  of  collection  of  the  taxes  in  Poland  rep- 
resent about  J  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  taxes. 

Municipal  taxes. 

The  following  kinds  of  taxes  are  collected  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties in  profit  of  the  city  of  Warsaw: 

Taxes  on  vmnovable  properties. — (1)  The  appraisement  tax  is  collected 
at  the  following  rate:  On  private  immovable  properties,  yielding  a  rev- 
enue, whether  liable  or  not  to  the  government  hearth  tax,  giving  a 
gross  revenue  of  less  than  500  rubles,  2  per  cent,  from  their  gross  rev- 
enue; on  those  with  a  gross  revenue  of  from  600  rubles  to  1,000  rubles, 

3  per  cent.;  on  those  with  a  gross  revenue  of  Irom  1,000  to  2,000  rubles, 

4  per  cent.;  and  on  those  with  a  gross  revenue  of  2,000  rubles  or 
more,  5  per  cent.  On  empty  private  places  yielding  no  revenue,  J  per 
cent,  from  their  appraised  value.  On  government  buildings  and  on  those 
belonging  to  various  government  institutions,  5  per  cent,  from  their 
gross  revenue,  which  is  considered  as  representing  6  per  cent,  from  the 
insured  amount  of  a  building,  and  an  addition  to  this  amount  of  50  per 
cent,  for  uninsured  walls  and  grounds  under  such  building. 

(2)  The  additional  tax  of  33^  per  cent,  of  the  hearth  tax  is  collected 
at  tbe  rate  of  1.25  per  cent,  from  gross  revenue. 

Industry  ta^. — (1)  The  per  cent,  tax  on  the  commercial  patents  and 
license  certificates,  authorizing  to  carry  on  a  trade  or  industry,  is  col- 
lected at  the  following  rate:  On  the  license  certificates  of  the  first  guild, 
from  their  former  price,  265  rubles,  50  per  cent,  or  132  rubles  60 
copecks;  on  the  license  certificates  of  the  second  guild,  from  their  former 
price,  65  rubles,  25  per  cent.,  or  13  rubles  75  copecks. 

On  the  license  certificates  issued  for  the  members  of  the  mercantile 
families,  namely,  on  those  of  the  first  guild,  from  their  former  price  of 
10  rubles,  50  per  cent.,  or  6  roubles;  on  those  of  the  second  guild,  from 
their  former  price,  5  rubles,  25  per  cent.,  or  1  ruble  25  copecks ;  on 
the  commercial  clerk  first-class  license  certificates,  from  the  former 
price  of  20  rubles,  25  per  cent,  or  5  rubles. 

On  the  commercial  billets  for  clerks  of  the  first  guild,  from  the  former 
price  of  25  rubles,  50  per  cent,  or  12  rubles  50  copecks;  and  on  those  of 
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the  second  guild,  from  t^eir  forifljBr  price  of  17  rubles,  26  per  cent.,  or 
4  rubles  26  copecks. 

On  the  stamped  paper  for  the  commercial  passports  of  the  first  guild, 
:from  the  former  price  of  1  ruble  60  copecks,  50  per  cent.,  or  76  copecks ; 
aud  OD  that  of  the  second  guild,  from  its  former  price  of  1  ruble,  25  per 
cent.,  or  26  copecks. 

On  the  license  certificates  for  the  retail  trade,  from  their  price  of  25 
rubles,  10  percent.,  or  2  rubles  60  copecks. 

On  the  industrial  license  certificates  of  the  first  class,  from  their  price 
of  25  rubles,  10  per  cent.,  or  2  rubles  50  copecks;  on  those  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  from  their  price  of  18  rubles,  10  per  cent.,  or  1  ruble  80 
eopecks;  and  on  those  of  the  third  class,  from  their  price  of  9  rubles, 
10  per  cent.,  or  90  copecks. 

On  the  industrial  clerk  second-class  license  certificates,  from  their 
price  of  6  rubles,  10  per  cent.,  or  60  copecks. 

On  the  industrial  license  certificates  for  the  retail  trade,  from  their 
price  of  8  rubles,  10  per  cent.,  or  80  copecks. 

On  the  license  certificates  for  tobacco  manufactories,  75  rubles. 

On  the  license  certificates  for  common  smoking  tobacco,  Mahorka 
manufactories,  6  rubles. 

On  the  license  certificates  for  wholesale  store-houses  of  foreign  and 
domestic  leaf  tobacco,  except  Mahorka,  62  rubles  50  copecks. 

On  |)he  license  certificates  for  the  sale,  exclusively,  of  Mahorka  leaf 
tobacco,  26  rubles. 

On  the  license  certificates  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  manufacture,  12  rubles  50  copecks. 

On  the  license  certificates  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  of  exclu- 
sively home  manufacture,  3  rubles  76  copecks. 

i  >  n  the  license  certificates  for  the  sale  by  peddlers  of  tobacco  products 
of  the  home  manufacture,  1  ruble  26  copecks. 

(2)  On  the  license  certificates,  issued  by  the  assembly  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  authorizing  to  act  as  a  sworn  attorney  in  legal  affairs,  40 
rubles. 

(3)  The  municipal  tax  on  hackney  coaches,  omnibuses,  and  sledges 
is  collected  at  the  following  rate,  viz  : 

On  hackney-coaches  and  omnibuses,  10  rubles  80  copecks,  and  on 
sledges,  1  ruble  80  copecks. 

(4)  The  municipal  tax  of  60  per  cent,  from  the  price  of  the  excise 
liquor  patents  is  collected  as  follows : 

On  the  patents  for  wholesale  store-houses  of  spirits,  300  rubles. 

On  the  patents  for  distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy,  600  rubles. 

On  the  patents  for  wine  store-houses,  100  rubles. 

On  the  patents  for  taverns,  137  rubles  50  copecks. 

On  the  patents  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  restaurants,  82 
rubles  50  copecks. 

On  the  patents  for  beer-houses,  16  rubles. 

On  the  patents  for  the  sale  of  the  domestic  wines,  12  rubles  60  copecks. 

On  the  patents  for  buffets  in  railway  and  navigation  stations  and  in 
clubs,  42  rubles  60  copecks. 

On  the  patents  for  buffets  on  places  of  public  amosemABi  luid  in 
theaters,  17  rubles  60  copecks. 

On  the  patents  for  mead-houses,  6  rubles. 

On  the  patents  for  buffets  in  bathing-houses,  10  rubles. 

On  the  patents  for  sutlers,  20  rubles. 

On  the  patents  for  the  manufacturing  of  perfumery,  6  rubles. 

Miscellaneous  taaes,-^!)  On  dogs,  1  ruble  per  head. 
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(2)  On  horses  kept  by  private  X)er80n8,  6  rubles  per  head. 

(3)  On  the  sojourn  certificates,  aathorizing  the  inhabitants  of  other 
towns  to  freely  reside  at  Warsaw,  16  copecks  per  every  three  months. 

(4)  On  half-yearly  foreign  passports,  5  rubles ;  on  half-yearly  pass- 
ports for  going  to  the  Bussian  capitals.  1  ruble ;  on  half-yearly  pass- 
ports for  going  to  all  other  towns  of  the  Empire  except  the  capitals,  60 
copecks:  on  half-yearly  passports  for  going  to  the  towns  of  the  King- 
dom of  !Poland,  30  copecks.      \ 

(5)  On  the  attestation  of  various  acts  and  documents  by  the  local 
police  authorities,  10  copecks  for  each  attestation. 

Indirecttaxes. — (1)  On  amusements  and  spectacles  arranged  by  private 
undertakers  and  in  their  own  behalf,  3  per  cent,  from  the  gross  revenue. 

(2)  On  protested  bills  of  exchange,  debt  bonds,  and  notarial  acts,  50 
per  cent,  from  the  price  of  the  stamped  paper,  conformably  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  1863. 

(3)  On  every  thousand  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  used  by  private  persons, 
3  copecks  per  thousand. 

(4)  On  the  civil  lawsuits,  decided  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  one 
copeck  per  ruble  from  the  litigious  amount,  and  besides  this  10  copecks 
per  each  sheet  of  documents. 

(5)  Turnpike  tax.    This  tax  is  collected  as  follows: 

On  each  horse,  mule,  ass,  bull,  ox,  and  cow,  8  copecks  per  head. 
On  hog  and  swine,  4  copecks  per  head. 
On  each  foal,  calf,  ram,  sheep,  and  goat,  2  copecks  per  head. 
The  same  tax  is  collected  from  the  railway  companies  at  the  following 
rate: 
On  each  passenger,  1^  copecks. 
On  100  pounds  of  passenger  baggage,  1  copeck. 
On  each  car-load  containing  500  poods  of  goods,  80  copecks. 
On  carriage  and  coach  with  trunks,  30  copecks. 
On  carriage  without  trunks  and  on  carts  with  merchandise,  20  copecks. 
On  carts  without  merchandise,  10  copecks. 
On  horse,  mule,  ass,  bull,  and  ox,  10  copecks  per  head. 
On  cow  and  young  cattle,  7i  copecks  per  head. 
On  foal,  swine,  calf,  sheep,  and  goat,  2  copecks  per  head. 
On  poultry  and  farrows,  1  copeck  per  100  pounds. 

Joseph  Bawioz, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Warsawy  November  8, 1887. 


BUSSIAH  FIVAirCE. 

REPORT  BY  MB,  DEBINQ, 
[Beprinted  from  the  English  Conaolar  Beports.] 

BEVENTJE  AND  EXPENDITUBE  IN  1885-'87. 

The  report  of  the  comptroller-general  of  the  Empire  concerning  the 
actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1885,  and  the  estimates  of 
the  minister  of  finance  for  the  year  1887,  have  recently  been  published. 

As  has  hitherto  often  been  the  case,  the  actual  receipts  in  1885  show 
a  considerable  diminution  and  the  expenditure  a  considerable  excess 
on  the  estimates  for  that  year,  which  were  forwarded  fi^om  Her  Maj- 
esty's embassy  on  the  28th  of  January,  1885. 
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According  to  the  budget  for  1885  the  ordinary  receipts,  together 
with  the  "  Eecettes  d'Ordre,'^  were  estimated  at  780,032,821  rubles. 

The  actual  amount  received  during  that  financial  period  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rubles. 

Arrears  paid  up  in  1884 499,937.33 

Amount  received  in  188^ 743,286,240.54 

Amount  received  during  the  period  of  grace  allowed  before  the  final 
closing  of  the  accounts  in  1886... i 18,496,664.88 

Total 762,282,842.75 

Being  less  than  the  estimated  revenue  by  17,749,978.25  rubles. 

The  receipts  showed  a  diminution  on  the  estimates  under  22  heads  to 
the  amount  of  47,391,429.54  rubles,  and  an  increase  under  17  heads  to 
the  amount  of  29,641,451.29  rubles,  inclusive  of  a  sum  of  3,755,813.11 
rubles,  not  foreseen  in  the  budget. 

The  principal  items  showing  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  esti- 
mates were: 


Amoont. 

Amount. 

Drinks 

Rubles. 
15.  OOS),  322 
11, 607, 226 
8,  8tf3,  286 
3, 129,  049 
1,352,036 
1,280.  998 
519,  085 
515, 125 

State  mines 

J2tiMe«. 
495,259 
816,270 
307,430 
25'(,854 

Cnstoois ...... ......  .................. 

Stamps .  .  .... 

Land  and  capitation  taxes 

Sale  of  stores  etc............  ... 

Peasant  land  redemption  dnes 

Trading  licenses - 

Receipts  from  railways 

Sulft  of  stAtf^  lands 

161, 37S 

I^orests ....     ....   .................... 

Mint 

132,939 

Tobacco 

Educational  receipts 

129,705 

Hovalties  on  mines    tt-   .-^..r-.-.   . 

An  increase  occurred  under  the  following  heads : 


Beceipts  applicable  to  railway  obliga* 

tions 

Miscellaneous* 

Repayment  of  advances 

Municipal  and   provincial  contriba* 

tions  to  treasury 

Sugar  (not  inclusive  of  drawback  on 

exports)    — 

Profits  from  credit  operations 

Tax  on  passenger  and  merchandise 

traffic  per  express  trains 


Amount. 


Ruble*. 

12,124,260 
3, 735, 680 
2. 738, 106 

1,777.001 

1.604,091 
1, 259, 915 

454. 913 


"RecetteBd'Ordre** , 

Telegraphs 

Miscellaneous  duties 

Fishery  and  shooting  licenses 

Post-office 

Tax  on  increased  salaries  of  public 

officials 

Tax  on  fire  insurances 


Amount. 


Rubles, 
437,249 
426,300 
523,818 
218,833 
210,885 

133,374 
1U,145 


*  This  increase  is  due  to  the  inclusion  under  this  heud  of  5,312,045  rubles  for  peasant  land  redemp> 
tion  dues. 

In  order  to  make  quite  clear  the  item  of  "  peasant  land  redemption 
dues,"  which  occurs  for  the  first  time  both  on  the  credit  and  debit  side 
of  the  account  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1885,  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  here  that  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  state  under  this 
head  is  made  up  by  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  large  sum 
borrowed  and  handed  over  to  the  landed  proprietors  in  1861  (being 
four-fifths  of  the  estimated  value  of  their  lands  ceded  to  the  serfs), 

•The  "  Recettes  d*Ordre "  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  volumes  of  law  aud  other 
state-published  documents,  and  from  the  produce  of  state  mines,  etc.,  handed  over 
to  the  ministries  of  war  and  marine,  and  are  almost  always  exactly  balanced  by  tiit 
"D^penses  d'Ordre." 
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and  of  loans  advanced  to  the  peasantry  for  the  cultivation  of  these 
lands,  together  with  the  local  expenses  connected  with  the  supervision 
of  the  expenditure  of  such  loans.  The  revenue  is.  derived  from  yearly 
payments  made  by  the  emancipated  peasants  to  the  state  in  return  for 
the  land  ceded  to  them,  together  with  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  any 
sums  advanced  to  them  for  the  cultivation  of  such  lands. 

These  expenses  and  receipts  have  hitherto  formed  the  subject  of  a 
special  return,  and  have  now  for  the  first  time  been  included  as  regular 
items  of  the  state  budget. 
138— No.  99 22 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  actual  revenue  in  1886, 
viz,  762,282,84,5  rubles,  exceeds  that  of  all  the  previous  years,  and  shows 
an  increase  over  that  of  1884  of  57,755,083  rubles.  The  reason  for  this 
large  increase  is  the  afore  meutioned  iuclusiou  for  the  first  time  in  1885 
of  the  operations  connected  with  the  redemption  of  peasant  lands.  If 
the  sum  received  under  this  head  (viz,  46,608,388  rubles)  be  deducted, 
the  revenue  of  1885  only  exceeds  that  of  1884  by  11,146,695  rubles. 
This  last  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  in  spite  of  the  decrease  under 
the  heads  of  drinks,  land,  and  capitation  taxes,  customs,  etc.,  is  due  to 
the  returns  from  new  taxes  imposed  in  1885  on  industrial  and  com- 
mercial profits,  which  producj^d  3,602,350  rubles  included -under  the 
head  of  trade  licenses,  by  an  increase  of  13,963,798  rubles  in  railway 
profits,  and  by  the  inclusion  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  5,312,645  rubles  from  peasant  land  redemption  dues  (besides  a  sum 
of  9,468,000  rubles  from  the  same  source,  carried  to  the  credit  of  extra- 
ordinary resources). 

The  decrease  under  the  head  of  land  and  capitation  tax  in  1885  of 
8,863,286  rubles  as  regards  the  estimates,  and  of  3,944,217  rubles  in 
actual  receipts  as  against  those  of  the  previous  year,  is  attributed  to 
the  wretched  crops  in  18  important  governments,  as  well  as  to  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  cereals.  (It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  course  of  1885 
and  1886  rye  was  selling  m  the  provinces  of  the  interior  as  low  as  23 
copecks  per  poo<l=36  pounds.)  Agriculturists  suffere<l  further  excep- 
tionally during  1885  from  hail-storms,  fires,  and  mortality  among  the 
cattle.  The  decrease  in  1885  under  this  head  as  against  the  average  of 
the  five  preceding  years  was  8.04  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  those 
years,  and  exceeds  by  2.38  per  cent,  their  average  (5.66  per  cent.). 

With  regard  to  drinks  generally,  the  decrease  of  12,773,200  rubles 
is  divided  amongst  every  category,  and  is  fairly  attributable  to  the 
decreasing  means  for  purchase  by  the  vast  mass  of  the  people,  owing 
to  the  depression  both  in  commerce  and  agriculture.  Besides  this  the 
imperial  decree  of  May  14,  1885,  diminishing  the  fees  on  the  retail  sale 
of  spirits,  made  a  difference  of  nearly  3,0(^,000  rubles  in  the  returns 
under  this  head  in  1885  as  against  1884,  and  the  new  regulations  con- 
cerning breweriCvS  of  July  I;  1885,  under  which  brewers  are  entitled,  on 
making  a  deposit  on  account,  to  postpone  the  entire  payment  of  their 
excise  till  the  following  year,  told  also  adversely  on  this  year's  returns. 

The  loss  on  tobacco  is  accounted  for  by  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  acreage  under  cultivation. 

The  increase  of  1,466,827  rubles  of  revenue  under  this  head  is  due  to 
increase  of  production  in  1884-'85,  viz,  11  per  cent.  In  view  of  this 
increase  measures  were  taken  to  encourage  its  export.  Two  imperial 
decrees,  date<l  July  12  and  November  9,  1885,  insured  to  exporters  not 
only  the  re-imbursement  of  the  excise,  but  a  drawback  on  export  fixed, 
firstly,  at  1  ruble,  and  subsequently  at  80  copecks  per  pood  (36  ponnds). 
Stimulated  in  this  manner,  the  export  of  sugar  assumed  large  propor- 
tions (4,415,718  poods  in  1885).*  The  amount  of  re-imbursement  of 
excise  duty  reached  2,870,217  rubles,  of  which  1,238,030  rubles  was 
covered  by  the  sum  allotted  for  the  purpose  in  the  estimates  of  1885, 
and  the  remainder  was  advanced  and  carried  to  the  debit  of  1886. 

Deducting  these  2,870,217  rubles  for  excise  duty  reimbursed  from  the 
actual  receipts  firom  sugar  in  1885,  the  real  produce  under  this  head 
(not  deducting  drawbacks)  amountea  only  to  10,992,375  rubles.  In  1884 
this  sum  was  exceeded  by  1,403,390  rubles. 

The  receipts  from  customs  in  1SS.>  produced  95,026,774  rubles.     In 

•63  poods  equal  1  ton. 
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exaininiug  this  branch  of  revenue  since  1879,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  table  that  the  fluctuations  during  those  years  were  insignifl- 
cane,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1881,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
emptying  of  bonded  warehouses  in  1880,  consequent  on  the  announce- 
ment of  an  increase  on  all  duties  of  10  per  cent,  to  take  effect  from 
January  1,  1881.  The  customs  returns  in  1885  show  an  increase  of 
scarcely  2,000,000  rubles  compared  with  1879,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  measures  taken  during  those  six  years  to  increase  the  tariff 
on  a  large  number  of  articles,  and  to  tax  many  which  were  hitherto 
free.  Although  the  greater  number  of  these  measures  were  not  for 
fiscal  purposes,  but  chiefly  to  protect  and  encourage  native  industry,  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  customs  returns  had  been  anticipate  from 
them.  This,  however,  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  It  had  been 
expected  that  on  thes^  measures  coming  into  force  an  increase  of  some 
30,000,000  rubles  would  have  taken  place  after  these  years,  which  would 
have  been  specially  noticeable  in  the  returns  for  1885,  whereas  the 
actual  increase  in  that  year  over  1879  was  scarcely  appreciable.  This 
is  explained  by  the  steady  diminution  in  the  import  of  foreign  goods, 
and  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  the  export  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  during 
the  above-mentioned  period  in  Eussian  trade,  not  including  Finland : 


Year. 

Imports.     I 

BxportB. 

1879 

RubU8.      1 
562,087,000 
589,733,000 
485, 010,  000 
527,512,000 
619, 137, 000 
491,649,000 
385.697,000 

BubU$. 
613. 530, 000 

1880 

500,664,000 

1881 

547, 845.  000 

1882 

607,343,000 

1883 

627, 419;  000 

1884 

553,963,000 

1885 

604,784,000 

This  table  is  compiled  for  the  years  1879  to  1884  from  the  "Recueil 
du  Commerce  Ext^rieur  de  la  Rusvsie,"  and  for  the  year  1886  from  the 
*^  Ii^sttm6  Sommaire  du  Commerce  Ext^iieur  de  la  Eussie  ^  sa  Fronti^re 
Europ<Senne." 

This  may  partly  account  for  the  large  apparent  diminution  in  the 
imports  in  1885,  as  it  evidently  does  not  include  the  very  considerable 
itiMn  of  tea  imported  very  largely  over  the  Asiatic  frontier. 

The  diminution  in  the  import  of  the  principal  articles  is  shown  as 
under: 

Imports, 

[In  poods.  J 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


Tea 

Drinks 1, 

Tobacco 

Salt 9. 

Kaw  metals '28, 

Olive  oil '  1. 

Bnruiog  oils 

Wool 

Cotton  yarn 

Articles  of    steel, 
iron,  and  block  tin 

MHchinery     

Woolen  staffs I 

Cotton  goods ' 

Linen  and  hemp...! 
SUk  goods 


854,  OOo'  1, 
077,000 

102.000  1, 

050,  OUO  9, 
503.  000  32, 

420.000  1, 

712.0001  1, 
979,  000 
875,  OOOi 


787.000 
507,000 
140,000 
84,  OOt) 
964,000 
7,00U 


146. 000 
148,  UOU 
373,  000 
OtvO,  OUO 

101, 000 : 

453,000 
446,  000, 
822,000 
568,000 

654,000' 
016,  000 
135,000 
92.  OOfi 
9-17,000 
8,000 


625,  OOOj      838, 000 

808.  000,      974,  OOOi 

7.'»,  OOO'        98.  Ooo' 

148, 000  10, 291, 000 

4,316,000  22,721,000; 

1,095,000    1,177,000 

1,204,000   1,039,000' 

748,  OOOi      808,  OOOi 

381, 000|      355,  ooo! 

1,  894,  ooo]  2,  350. 000 

1,419,000    1,806,000 

8.».  OUO         92.  OOO 

70, 0(K)V       74,  000 

662.  000       200.  <i00| 

5,000  5,00' 


907, 

988. 

88, 

9,  470, 

!2,  962, 

1,490, 

449, 

61), 

226, 


1884. 


1885. 


I  Difference 

between 

1879  and 

1885. 


000 

000  1,062, 

000'  83, 

OOO,  .5,330, 

000  24, 456. 

0001  1,400, 
ooo'  209, 
(JOO.  503. 
000  168, 


000  770.000 

000  74i>,  000 

000  78. 000 

000  2,64K,oOO 

000  18, 970, 000 

000  1,096,000 

(100  134,000 

000  620. 000 

000  172, 000 


84.000 

337.000 

24,000 

6,402,000 

9,533,000 

324,000 

1, 578.  000 

353,000 

703,000 


1,718,000,  1,473,000   1.224.Q0O       563,000 

1,858,000   1,590.000    1,376,000'  1.131,000 

09,  OOOl        56,000         51,000         89,000 

61,000         49.000         44,000         40,000 

222.000       290,000       369.000;      595,000 

5,000  5,100^^    5, 000   -J      2,000 

CjQogle — 
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The  large  increase  in  the  item  of  legacy  and  free-gift  duties  in  1884 
over  1885  was  due  to  an  exceptional  windfall  in  the  former  year  of 
nearly  2,000,000  rubles  on  the  succession  of  Baron  von  Stieglitz. 

Although  the  returns  from  the  tax  on  express  railway  transport  shows 
a  nominal  increase  in  1885  of  573,470  rubles  as  against  1884,  this  is  only 
due  to  back  payments  received  during  the  former  year.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  passengers  in  1885  of  544,592  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  the  receipts  in  1885  being  also  actually  less  by 
89,195  rubles  than  they  were  in  1884. 

The  increase  in  the  returns  from  the  post  and  telegraph  services  in 
1885  is  due  to  the  steady  extension  of  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  pub- 
lic to  make  use  of  them. 

There  is  an  increase  on  the  profits  from  seal  shooting  and  various  fish- 
ery licenses  of  475,823  rubles  as  compared  with  1884. 

The  "Recettes  d'ordre'^  show  a  decrease  of  l,159,i79  rubles  in  1885  as 
against  1884,  owing  to  the  returns  from  the  imperial  printing  and  sta- 
tionery offtces  not  being  included  under  this  head  in  1885.  A  corre- 
sponding redaction  will  be  found  in  the  expenditure  under  this  head. 

Extraordinary  receipts. 

The  receipts  under  this  head  provided  by  the  budget  were  84,760,642 
rn  bles,  derived  from — 

Babies. 

War  indemnities 3,125,000 

Peasant  land-redemption  daes 9,468,000 

Issue  of  5  per  cent,  stock 50,000,000 

Realization  of  certain  railway  obligations 22,167,642 

Total 84,760,642 

Of  this  there  were  actually  received  in  1885 : 

War  indemnities —  Rubles. 

From  Khiva 150,000.00 

On  accoant  of  war  indemnity  from  Turkey  (being  less  than  the 

sura  estimated  b^  377,571.75  rubles) 2,597,428.25 

Peasants'  redemption  payments '  9,468,000.00 

Received  for  Bank  of  Russia 50,000,000.00 

Realization  of  railway  obligations  (or  22,148,375.76  rubles  less 
than  the  estimates,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  item  having  figured 

inthe  returns  for  1884) 19,266.24 

Total 62,234,694.49 

Beceipts  not  taken  into  account  in  the  estimates : 

Treasury  bonds 3,200.00 

Perpetual  deposits 481,462.00 

Repayment  of  advancesto  railways 8,899,124.09 

Total 9,383,786.09 

Total  of  extraordinary  receipts  in  1885,  71,618,480.58  rubles. 

Besides  the  above-eaumerated  ordinary  and  extraordinary  receipts, 
there  is  a  remanent  of  3,127,537.32  rubles  now  available  from  the  re- 
sources of  1881,  which  has  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  supplementary 
receipts  to  cover  ordinary  expenses  of  1885. 

EXPENDITURE  IN   1885. 

The  provisions  of  the  budget  for  ordinary  expenditure  amounted  to 
788,294,Q96  rubles,  and,  deducting  1,601,534  rubles  for  *'D^penses 
d'ordre"  (which  are,  as  usual,  covered  by  the  receipts  under  the  same 
head),  there  remain  787,793,162  rubles. 
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Supplementary  credits  added  31^695^844.67  rubles  to  this  sam,  making 
a  total  of  819,189,006.67  rubles. 

The  actual  expenditure  incurred  amounted  to  806,614,346.46  rabies, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Payments  made  in  advance  daring —  Ruble*. 

1884 10,938.192.88 

1885 €96,923,609.60 

1H86  (before  the  final  closing  accounts  for  past  year) 26,  r38, 576. 30 

Remanent  still  unpaid 72,013,967.70 

Total 806,614,346.46 

Unused  credits  to  the  amount  of  12,874,670.21  rubles  were  canceled 
on  the  account  for  the  year  being  closed. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  amount  and  steady  increase  of  the 
ordinary  expenditure  actually  incurred  from  the  years  1879  to  1885, 
inclusive : 


Year. 

Expenditure. 

Increase  4-; 
decrease  — . 

1879    

RubUs. 
617, 215, 991 
651, 182, 709 
699.  679, 191 
687. 260, 219 
714, 837, 073 
727,  :<36, 286 
789,294.696 

BubUa, 
+30, 971. 275 
-4-33.966.718 
-H8,496.482 
-12, 418. 972 
-1-27. 576, 854 

1880 

1881 

1882  

1883 

1884 

4-12.499,213 
-HI.  958. 410 

1885 

The  large  increase  in  1885  over  the  preceding  year  is  principally  due 
to  the  introduction  into  the  budget  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
operations  for  the  redemption  of  peasant  lands,  before  alluded  to,  to  the 
amount  of  55,259,854  rubles.  The  remaining  increase  of  6,618,565  rubles 
is  due  to  increased  expenditure  oii  the  part  of  the  various  administrative 
departments  of  the  state.  This  increased  expenditure  was  distributed 
as  follows : 


Department. 


Hinistry  of— 

War 

Marine 

Domains 

Public  debt 

Ways  and  oommnnication 
Public  instraction 


Amount. 


Rubles. 
3, 899, 481 
1, 798.  930 
860,605 
759,410 
576, 676 
733,792 


Department. 


I   Amount. 


Ministry  of—  Rubles. 

Justice :» I  :t,  533 

The  interior '  2:io,0Vl7 

Foi-eign  affairs 151,814 

Imperial  audit  office 53,957 

Direction  of  studs  47, 491 

Great  bwlies  of  state 34,308 


The  principal  supplementary  credits  granted  were  necessitated  as 
follows : 

In  the  ministry  of  war,  for  renewal  of  equipment  and  armament,  owing 
to  the  deterioration  of  materials  in  store. 

In  the  ministry  of  marine,  for  increased  naval  construction,  maiine 
artillery,  and  torpedoes. 

In  the  department  of  public  instruction,  for  increased  subsidies  to  the 
n'liversitiesand  for  the  establishment  of  new  district  and  parish  schools. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  for  the  creation  of  the  government  on 
the  Amoor  and  the  expenses  entailed  by  its  establishment. 

In  the  ministry  for  foreign  aifairs,  to  meet  increased  loss  by  exchange 
and  for  additional  administrative  expenses. 
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The  hope  expressed  by  the  ministry  of  finaDce  that  the  supplementary 
credits,  amounting  to  26,000,000  rubles  in  18H4,  might  show  a  further 
diminution,  has  not,  therefore,  been  realized,  these  items  presenting  in 
1885  an  increase  of  some  6,000,000  rubles  over  those  of  the  preceding 
twelvemonth. 

The  comptroller,  however,  states  that  the  bulk  of  these  supplementary 
credits  is  made  up  of  items  due  to  quite  exceptional  causes,  those  for 
the  ministries  of  war  and  marine  being  necessitated  by  the  political 
complications  in  1885,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  supple- 
mentary credits  being  for  reimbursement  of  excise  duty  and  premium 
on  the  export  of  sugar,  tbese  collective  items  absorbing  43  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  exceptional  payments  con- 
nected with  peasant  land-redemption  operations,  the  supplementary 
credit  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt  was  inferior  by  2,432,608  rubles 
to  that  of  1884. 

The  actual  supplementary  credits,  viz,  for  expenses  foreseen  but  un- 
dertaxed  in  the  estimates,  exceeded  those  of  1884  by  1,797,976  rubles, 
being  8,114,771  rubles  as  against  6,316,796  rubles.  The  sum,  for  in- 
stance, allotted  in  the  estimates  for  1886  for  the  payment  or  guaranties 
to  railways  was  less  by  1,416,000  rul)les  than  the  sum  allotted  in  1884, 
but  was  found  deficient  by  2,191,607  rubles. 

Of  the  unexhausted  credits  (12,874,660.21  rubles)  in  the  year  1885, 
over  5,000,000  rubles  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  of 
war. 

The  total  actual  expenditure,  as  audited,  of  1885  amounted  to  806,- 
614,346  rubles,  showing  an  increase  in  the  great  si>ending  departments 
of  21,H21,184  rubles  over  the  provision  made  for  thi*ai  in  the  estimates, 
or,  deducting  the  3,000,000  rubles  specially  allotted  to  cover  certain  de- 
ficiencies, expenditure  exceeded  estimates  by  18,821,184  rubles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  actual  expenditure  incurred  from  1879 
to  1885,  inclusive : 

Actual  expenditure. 


Heads  of  expenditare.  |      1879. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


Rubles.        Rvble$.    j    Ruble*.        Rubles.    '    Rubles.    \    Rubles. 

Public  debt 171, 283, 244  172, 975, 550 194, 581, 103,199, 870, 058  200, 701. 858  209. 875, 285 

Gr^at  bodies  of  the  I  t 

state I    2.100,690     2,220,133     2,185,953     2.206,413 

Holvsvnodaodortho-  '  ' 

10,166,239   !0, 334, 9371  10, 304, 493|  10,406,796 


dox  worship 
The  Emperor shOQse- 

hold 

HiutHtry  for— 

l-oreitin  aflkirs  . . . 

War? 

Marine 

Kiuance 

2£iiiii«tr.v  of— 

Domains 

Interior     

Public     instmc- 

lioii 

Means    of    com* 

manication 

Jostice 

Imperial  audit  office. . 
Impertal  direction  of 

stads 

Supplementary  pay* 
ments 


11.849.278  11.106,830   10,S42,350|  11.461.752 


2,010,779  2,186,903 
10,573,4031  10,599,856 
12.071.882  10.560,000 


4,170,170  4,806,782  4.223,640,  4,206.dl0{  4,276,056'  4,467,018 
188, 284, 952  20»,  5U6. 409  226, 829, 0o6  202, 233. 935  201,  SM,  734  199, 566, 434 
27,328,032:29.363,681  30,406,055  30,998,005  30.963,278  34,842,648 
96, 848, 207|118,  C47, 178 110, 012, 106 102, 655,  SOOjlOl.  266, 200.  97, 336, 209 

19,209,497'  20,059,003  20.827,888'  20,669,416  21,649,604  21.830,878 


1886. 


Rubles. 
*263,594,663 

2,137,876 

10, 717, 361 

10,560,000 

4,119,518 

206,651,980 

88,871,878 

tl08, 253, 736 

22, 831, 258 


62, 972, 624 1  66, 647, 611  69, 996, 1 17  70. 455, 542  72, 441, 914'  71. 684, 025  71, 330, 320 

17, 371, 10o|  17. 938, 651  18, 540. 596'  19. 1 35. 938'  19. 622. 3721  19, 476, 558  20. 349, 299 

13. 286, 301  12,456, 157  11. 180. 304|  20, 897, 763  21, 816, 514  22, 948, 787 

1Q  noT  itrd  io  41 A  OTT  iQ  Qtta   itk'    io  rko  nAi     in  mo 4    ooj  qa    ij«  aoi 


12,200,319 
17.871.574 
2,287,386 

888,910 

989,872 


18,387,674  18,416,277   18,866,175'  ]9,5.'i8,961 

2,396.629  2, 316, 971 1    2,473.9761  2,774,394 

938,914  084,388        941,278  932,766 

1,044,079  1,842,262|    1,391,429|  2,335,414 


ToUl 1644, 882, 130  605, 549, 392  734, 255, 402  709, 052, 685,723, 673, 258 


19,684,324     20,146,681 
- 8,093,040 


3,018,618 
958,010 


1,018^054 


727, 902, 678  :806. 614, 846 


*  Inclusive  of  65,417,757  rubles  for  peasant  land  redemption, 
f  Inclusive  of  1,843,467  rubles  for  pt^ssant  laud  redemption, 
t  Inclusive  of  67,261,224  rubles  for  peasant  land  ifdemption. 
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From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  expenditure  of 
1885  exceeds  that  of  1884  by  78,711,671  rubles.  This  increase  is  due,  as 
aforementioned,  to  the  insertion  in  1885,  for  the  first  time,  of  57,261,244 
rubles  for  the  redemption  of  peasant  lands  under  the  heads  of  public 
debt  and  finance.  With  the  deduction  of  this  particular  item,  the  ex- 
penditure in  1885  only  amounted  to  749,353,122  rubles. 

Extraordinary  expenditure. 

The  budget  estimates  for  this  expenditure  amounted  to  77,000,301 
rubles,  of  which  27,000,301  rubles  were  for  construction  and  ameliora- 
tion of  railways  and  harbors,  and  50,000,000  rubles  annuity  to  the  Bank 
of  Russia,  in  re-imbursement  of  advances  made  by  that  establishment 
to  the  Imperial  treasury. 

With  regard  to  railway  construction,  a  supplementary  credit  was 
given  in  the  course  of  1885  of  30,02^768.57  rubles,  which,  added  to  the 
original  estimates,  made  up  a  total  of  57,028,069.57  rubles. 

The  actual  sum  expended  under  this  head  was  56,523,822.60  rubles, 
and  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Rabies. 

Paymentfl  made  in  advance  in  1884 6,275.00 

In  1885 31,009,629.43 

In  1886  (before  the  accounts  were  closed) 12,298,863.64 

Remain  unexpended 13,209,054.53 

Total 56,523,822.60 

This  expenditure  exceeds  that  of  1884  (37,930,027.72  rubles)  by 
18,593,794.88  rubles,  and  was  under  the  following  heads: 

Rabies. 

RaUway  construction  in  Poland  and  neighboring  Governments 9, 745, 709. 00 

Transcaspian  railway 9, 577, 104. 17 

Acquisition  of  railways  by  state 2,525,567. 15 

Manufacture  of  railway  plant,  roUing  stock,  etc 14, 427, 236. 10 

Amelioration  of  ports  of  Batoum,  R^val,  Libau,  and  otbers 6, 871, 318. 00 

By  the  ukase  of  January  1,  1881,  the  debt  owing  to  the  Bank  of 
Eussia,  which  at  that  date  amounted  to  400,000,000  rubles,  was  to  be 
repaid  in  eight  annual  installments  of  50,000,000  rubles.  A  sum  of 
36,000,000  in  uetallic  rubles,  in  5  per  cent,  stock,  was  handed  over  in 
1885  as  an  equivalent  to  the  installment  of  50,000,000  credit  rubles  due 
in  that  year.  This  arrangement  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  an  Imperial  ukase  of  June  8,  1884. 

BALANCE  OP  1885  BUDGET. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year,  as  estimated  in  the  above 
budget,  was  789,294,690  rubles,  exceeding  the  estimated  ordinary  re- 
ceipts by  7,760,341  rubles,  these  latter  having  been  estimated  at 
781,534,355  rubles. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  pageS;  the  actaal  balance  was  as 
follows: 

Ordinary  expenditure, 

Rubtes. 

PayraeDt«  made 734,600,378.76 

Payments  stni  due 72,013,967.70 

Total 806,614,346.46 

Ordinary  receipts 762,282,842.75 

Deficit 44,3;51,503.71 
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In  adding,  however,  to  the  revenue  the  sum  of  3,127,537.32  rubles  (al- 
luded to  in  a  former  paragraph  as  a  surplus,  now  available,  from  1881) 
its  total  rises  to  765,410,380.7  rubles;  the  excess  of  ordinary  expenditure 
over  receipts  is  reduced  to  41,203,906.39  rubles,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  estimated  and  actual  deficit  to  33,443,625.39  rubles. 

Extraordiuary  expenditure  was  estimated  at  77,000,301  rubles,  to  be 
covered  by  extraordinary  resources.  The  expenses  actually  iucuned 
amounted  to  93,314,768.7  rubles,  which,  plus  the  amount  still  remain- 
ing to  be  paid,  viz,  13,209,054.53  rubles,  give  a  total  of  106,523,822.60 
rubles.  The  extraordinary  i^esources,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  only 
71,618,480.58  rubles,  leaving  an  excess  of  extraordinary  expenditure 
over  receipts  of  34,905,342.2  rubles. 

The  total,  cherefore,  ot  ordiuary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  in 
1885  amounted  to  913,138,169.6  rubles,  and  the  total  receipts  to  837,- 
028,860.65  rubles,  showing  an  actual  deficit  of  76,109,308.41  rubles 
against  a  deficit  in  1881  of  116,81)1,997.1  rubles. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1885,  there  appears  to  have  been  in  hand  a 
credit  of  122,613,704.67  rubles  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  payments 
due,  which  had  not  yet  been  mmie.  Of  this  amount  there  was  paid 
away  during  the  year  1885  the  sum  of  67,283,119.48  rubles.  There  con- 
sequently remained  on  the  1st  of  January,  1886,  a  balance  of  55,330,- 
645.19  rubles  in  the  treasury,  which,  added  to  the  amount  unexpended 
during  1885  of  85,i23,022.23  rubles  (made  up  of  72,013,976.70  rubles  on 
the  ordinary,  and  of  13,209,054.53  rubles  on  the  extraordinary  account), 
together  made  up  a  total  of  140,553,667.42  rubles. 

BUDGET  FOR  1887. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1887  is  summarized  by  the 
minister  of  finance  as  follows: 

Knblea.  Rabies. 

Ordinary  receipt* 793,118.046 

ExtrabrdiDary  receipts: 

War  coDtribatious 3,464,115 

Perpetual  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Russia 862, 000 

Repayment  of  advances  to  railway  companies 1, 625, 000 

Assets  available  from  liquidation  of  old  credit  establish- 
ments        9,500,000 

Treasury  balances 27,058,6:M 

Bank  operations  for  construction  of  rail  ways  and  ports . .     4*2, 463, 079 

84,97-2,82» 

"Recettes  d'Ordre" 3,250,798 

Total 881,341.672 

Expenditure : 

Ordiuary  expenditure 829,676,080 

Extraordinary  expenditure  for  railways  and  ports 48, 4 14, 194 

**D^pen8esd'0rdre» 3,250,798 

Total 881,341,672 

Receipts. — The  minister  of  finance  observes  that,  in  comparison  with 
the  estimates  for  188G,  those  for  the  present  year  show  an  increase  of 
5,-51  l,Cs()  rubles,  made  up  of  an  increase  under  twenty  beads  of  revenue 
of  96,223,286  rubles,  and  of  a  decrease  under  eighteen  heads  of  90,911,- 
606  rubles. 

An  increase  of  2,109,000  rubles  is  anticipated  from  trading  licenses  j 
of  697,000  rubles  on  the  5  per  cent,  tax  on  funded  property,  on  account 
of  its  extension  to  certain  railway  shares  hitherto  exempt;'  of  2,(100,000 
rubles  from  the  sugar  excise  duty ;  of  15,026,000  rubles  from  customs 
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duties,  owing  principally  to  the  increased  relative  value  of  the  gold 
ruble,  now  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  1.67  rubles  credit  ruble,  instead  of 
1.50  rubles,  as  hitherto ;  of  590,000  rubles  from  the  express  railway  pas- 
senger and  merchandise  tax,  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  net- 
work of  railways ;  of  144,000  rubles  from  the  tax  on  fire-insurance  pol- 
icies ;  of  662,0(K)  rubles  from  postal  receipts,  and  of  728,630  rubles  from 
telegraph  receipts.  Mines  are  expected  to  return  more  by  1,144,779 
rubles,  railways  to  show  an  increase  of  193,160  rubles,  and  the  pay- 
ments for  peasant  lands  redemption  of  1,304,174  rubles. 

An  increase  of-  48,022,096  rubles  is  further  anticipated  from  aug- 
mented payments  by  peasants  belonging  to  the  domain  lands  for  the 
redemption  of  the  lands  ceded  to  them.  In  1886  these  payments 
amounted  to  32,818,000  rubles.  The  capitation  tax  (now  abolished)  was 
estimated  to  yield  19,128,000  rubles  in  1885,  in  lieu  of  which  an  aug- 
mented payment  has  to  be  made  by  the  peasants  of  16,218,000  rubles ; 
of  J 8,431,067  rubles  from  securities  belonging  to  the  treasury,  and  from 
operations  of  the  Bank  of  Kiissia;  t>f  3,411,808  rubles  from  miscella- 
neous receipts,  consisting  chiefly  of  arrears  of  capitation  and  other 
taxes;  and.  finally,  of  363,750  rubles  from  various  fees. 

A  decrease  is  expected  in  the  following  items  of  revenue  as  compared 
with  1886: 

From  land  and  forest  taxes  a  decrease  of  51,335,838  rubles,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  19,128,000  rubles  from  the  old  capitation  tax,  and  of  32,818,000 
rubles  hitherto  paid  by  peasants  for  land  redemption  in  yearly  install- 
ments, and  now  included  under  a  separate  heading.  Against  these 
losses  must  beset  a  gain  of  600,000  rubles  on  the  Khirgiz  tribute. 

In  spite  of  the  favorable  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  limitation  on  July  1,  188(»,  of  the  distillery 
liceuocs,  a  decrease  of  14,102,900  rubles  is  expected  in  the  revenue  from 
drinks,  based  on  a  calculation  of  the  returns  under  this  head  of  thefirtit 
six  numthsof  1886. 

On  the  same  grounds  a  decrease  is  anticipated  in  the  returns  from 
the  legacy  and  free  gift  duty,  of  2*.»0,810  rubles  from  the  tax  on  mines, 
of  190,660  rubles  from  coinage,  of  123,427  ruble*  from  the  tax  on  eccle- 
fiiasticjil  property,  of  376,709  rubles  from  state  forests,  and  of  114,571 
rubles  Irom  sales  by  the  state  of  gunpowder  and  other  articles. 

Frt»m  the  average  returns  of  the  last  three  years  a  decrease  is  ex- 
pected in  the  state  share  of  railway  ])rofits  on  private  lines  of  577,280 
rubles,  of  4,347,260  rubles  from  repayment  of  advances  n»ade  by  the 
state,  and  finally  a  small  decrease  in  tobacco,  excise,  stami)S,  and  other 
items,  amounting  in  all  to  119,526  rubles. 

Ordinary  expenditure. — Comjjared  with  the  estimates  for  1886,  those 
for  the  present  year  show  an  increase  of  16,887,934  rubles,  eight  ad- 
ministrative departments  showing  an  increase  in  their  expenditure  of 
23,037.928  rubles  against  five  departments  showing  a  decrease  of 
6,149,994  rubles. 

The  minister  of  finance  anticipates  an  increase  in  the  charge  for  the 
public  debt  of  18,946,529  rubles.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  incor- 
poration into  the  budget  of  17,491,000  rubles  on  5  per  cent,  bank  paper 
of  the  first  issue  of  1859  (to  be  paid  off),  and  increase  of  interest 
on  deposits  from  the  old  credit  establishments;  to  a  charge  of  5,000,000 
rubles  for  interest  on  the  perpetual  5  per  cent,  railway  stock  issued  in 
1886;  to  a  sum  of  4,130,000  rubles  held  in  readiness  to  pay  treasury 
bonds  due,  but  not  presented  lor  payment,  both  previous  xo  1885  and 
during  1886;  and  to  11,552,000  rubles  for  increased  loss  by  exchange 
in  payments  to  be  made  in  gold  (the  gold  ruble  being  now  worth  1.67 
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rubles  credit),  these  payments  now  amounting  to  38,173,000  rubles. 
Against  this  increase  is  to  be  set  a  sum  of  19,290,000  rubles,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates,  refunded  by  the  treasury  to  the  Bank  of  Rus- 
sia, chiefly  in  payment  of  sums  due  by  landed  proprietors  to  the  de- 
funct county  banks. 

An  increase  of  355,745  rubles  under  the  head  of  ministry  for  foreign 
affairs  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  paper  ruble,  causing  loss  by  exchange  to  this  amount  on  payments 
made  abroad.  The  expenditure  of  the  ministry  of  war  shows  an  in- 
crease of  2,631,446  rubles,  of  which  724,000  rubles  are  for  the  costs  of 
the  Transcaspian  railways,  and  about  3,000,000  rubles  for  pay  and 
equipment  of  troops.  The  itenis  of  rations  and  forage,  on  the  other 
baud,  ihow  a  decrease  of  about  2,000,000  rubles. 

The  ministry  of  the  interior  shows  an  increase  of  683,248  rubles, 
cliiefly  owing  to  improved  administration  in  the  provinces;  the  ministry 
of  justice  an  increase  of  296,895  rubles;  and  both  the  imperial  audit 
of!ice  and  the  direction  of  studs  show  a  slight  increase  on  the  estimates 
of  1886. 

A  decrease  of  6,142,800  rubles  is  anticipated  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
ministry  of  finance;  as,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  about  3,500,000  rubles 
in  the  item  of  pensions  and  subsidies  to  railway  and  other  companies, 
there  will  be  a  decrease  of  3,500,0i)0  rubles  in  there-imbursementof  the 
excise  duty  on  sugar,  and  of  3,600,000  rubles  in  the  drawback  on  ex- 
ported sugar.  There  will  be  further  a  decrease  of  1,433,000  rubles  in 
the  expenses  of  preparing  of&cial  documents,  to  which  is  added  a  sav- 
ing, under  the  item  of  salaries  to  excise  officers,  of  213,000  rubles. 

The  ministry  for  domains  shows  a  decrease  of  218,337  rubles,  the 
ministry  of  pub  ic  instruction  of  144,012  rubles,  the  ministry  for  ways 
and  communications  a  decrease  of  610,536  rubles,  and  the  expenditure 
connected  with  the  grent  bodies  of  the  state  (senate,  council  of  the  em- 
pire, etc.)  is  less  by  34,309  rubles. 

Extraordinary  expenditure, — Of  the  48,414,194  rubles  provided  for 
under  this  heail,  30,197,000  rubles  are  destined  for  the  construction  of 
various  lines  and  branch  lines  of  railway,  inclusive  of  a  charge  for  the 
Transcaspian  line,  5,458,000  rubles  for  material  and  working  of  state 
railways,  4,061,000  rubies  for  material  and  working  of  private  lines  (in 
which  the  state  has  a  share),  4,8<K),000  rubles  for  the  purchase  of  rail- 
ways by  the  state,  and  3,710,000  rubles  for  the  improvement  of  ports 
and  harbors. 

Ddpenseft  d^Ordre. — These  expenses,  occasioned  by  the  printing  of 
volumes  of  laws,  recoi-ds,  by  the  forking  of  ^*tate  mines  and  metallurgic 
establishments,  and  amounting  to  3,250,789  rubles,  are,  as  usual,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  estimates  by  the  *'Recettes  d'Ordre,"  described  under 
similar  headings. 

The  minister  of  finance  points  out  that  the  deficit  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  36,500,000  rubles  is  entirely  covered  from  ordinary  resources, 
and  that  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  48,00<>,000  rubles  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  reproductive  objects.  This  latter  expenditure  shows 
a  decrease  of  20,000,000  rubles  as  compared  with  that  of  1886.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  considering  the  budget  of  1887  that  a  sum  of 
52,000,000  rubles  has  been  set  apart  for  the  extinguishing  of  public 
deht. 

M.  Eunge  then  reviews  the  various  expedients  for  increasing  thi* 
revenue,  among  which  is  a  state  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks.     He  objects  to  this  plan  on  the  grounds  of  its  having  been 
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already  testecj  on  several  occasions,  and  always  abolished  on  acconnt 
of  the  insufficiency  of  returns,  and  on  the  score  of  the  general  demoral- 
ization which  it  produced.  The  prolits  of  the  present  salesmen  would 
never  be  made  by  the  state.  The  expenses  of  rent,  "  personnel,'^  and 
personal  expenses,  would  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other; 
besides  the  extra  expense  of  control  and  any  profits  now  made  in  con- 
sequence of  adulteration  or  fraud  would  benefit  not  the  state,  but  only 
its  dishonest  employers. 

Inquiry  is  being  made  as  to  whether  a  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco is  likely  to  be  profitable  to  the  state,  but  it  is  feared  that  such  a 
measure  would  check  the  development  of  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Bussia, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  Turkey. 

The  minister  holds  that  any  further  purchase  of  railways  by  the  state 
would  not  yield  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  Government;  firstly,  on, 
account  of  the  large  sums  which  would  have  to  be  disbursed  in  the 
purchase  of  *' paying"  railways;  and  further,  on  account  of  the  incessant 
and  confiicting  interests  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  bodies  as  re- 
gards rates  of  transport,  with  which  the  state  would  have  to  deal. 

His  excellency  counts  on  an  increase  in  the  returns  from  drinks  in 
consequence  of  the  additional  copeck  of  excise  duty,  this  being  now  9 
copecks  per  degree  of  strength  instead  of  8  copecks.  His  grounds  for 
this  expectation  are  that  when  the  excise  duty  was  raised  to  8  copecks, 
the  revenue  returns  from  drinks  showed,  in  1885,  an  increase  over  188*^ 
of  21,000,000  rubles,  and  he  trusts  that  the  extra  copeck  and  a  possibly 
more  favorable  season  for  cereals  may  give  an  addition  to  the  revenue 
under  this  head  of  from  20,000,000  to  40,000,000  rubles.  He  further 
hopes  that  the  abolition  of  the  excise  on  salt  and  the  abolition  of  the 
capitation  tax  will  have  increased  the  spending  power  of  the  masses  of 
the  population. 

A  very  important  modification  has  been  made  concerning  the  Bank 
of  Bussia.  This  establishment  has  taken  over  the  accounts  of  the  old 
credit  establishments  throughout  the  country,  now  abolished,  by  which 
proceeding  a  sum  of  about  23,000,000  rubles  (after  all  the  expenses  of 
the  liquidation  of  these  establishments  had  been  paid)  was  available  for 
use  by  the  state.  In  other  words,  this  sum  enables  the  budget  for  1887 
to  show  a  better  front,  or,  as  M.  Bunge  expresses  it,  ^^  gives  additional 
clearness  and  .simplicity  to  the  bank  accounts." 

This  transaction  (as  well,  indeed,  as  the  whole  of  this  last  budget  of 
M.  Bunge's,  issued  shortly  before  his  resignation)  has  been  much  criti- 
cised by  his  financial  opponents  as  being  a  mere  temporary  expedient, 
and  one  which  can  have  no  permanent  effect.  This  sum  of  23,000,000 
rubles,  once  expended  in  partly  covering  the  deficit  in  1877,  disappears, 
and  a  deficit  to  the  same  amount  will  have  to  be  provided  for  in  some 
manner  in  the  estimates  for  1888.  It  is,  they  contend,  a  mere  shufiling 
of  accounts,  involving  nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
book-keeping. 

The  establishment  of  the  agrarian  bank  for  the  landed  prtiprietors, 
which  was  opened  in  1886,  has  now  twenty -five  branches  ot)en  in  thirty- 
two  different  provinces.  Up  to  the  1st  of  December,  1^80,  it  had  inves- 
tigated 2,.'j31  demands  for  loans,  and  granted  them  to  the  amount  of 
70^000,000  rubles.  Independently  of  its  directly  benefiting  the  land 
owners,  the  "  Banque  de  Noblesse  "  ha^,  by  its  action,  materially  reduced 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  labored  in  obtaining  loans  from  the  or- 
dinary country  banks  for  long  periods. 

The  peasants'  agrarian  bank  ojjened  seven  new  branches  in  1886,  and 
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is  now  at  work  in  34  provinces.  On  the  Ist  of  Deceujber,  1886,  they  had 
advanced  a  sum  of  42,000,000  rubles.  The  influence  of  this  bank  has  been 
felt  in  preventing  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  market, 
which,  for  want  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  banjt  to  the  peasants  to 
enable  them  to  purchase,  might  have  been  sold  at  prices  not  remuner- 
ative to  th6  sellers,  and  it  has  in  this  way  largely  influenced  the  ques- 
tion of  emigration,  by  enabling  peasants  to  settle  on  their  own  lauds. 
A  project  for  extending  these  banks  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  has  been 
submitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  and  the  governor-general  of 
Warsaw  for  api)roval. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  returns  up  to  December  1, 
1886,  the  movement  of  commerce  did  not  appear  unsatisfactory  to  the 
minister  of  finance,  the  amount  of  exports  during  those  eleven  months 
having  exceeded  the  imports  by  43,000,000  rubles. 


Over  the  European  frontier 

Over  the  Finnish  frontier 

Over  the  Transcanoasian  and  Astrakhan  frontier  . 
Vialrkntak 

Total 


Imported.      Exported. 


Rubles.  Rxtbles. 

356, 000,  000  401,  000.  000 

9,  000,  000  10, 000, 000 

13,  000, 000  28, 000, 000 

26,  000, 000  2, 000, 000 


401.  000, 000  447. 000, 000 


The  export  of  cereals  has,  however,  decreased  in  the  same  period  by 
66,000,000  rubles,  while  the  imports  during  the  eleven  months  of  1886, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1885,  show  an  increase  of 
6,250,000  rubles.  The  principal  articles  of  import  showing  an  increase 
are  (cotton  9,000,000  rubles)  and  tea  (8,000,000  rubles).  The  import  of 
manufactured  articles  has  diminished  by  3,000,000  rubles,  of  wine  by 
3,3:33,000  rubles,  and  of  coal  by  2,200,000  rubles. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  recognized  official  value  of  the  gold 
ruble  is  now  1.67  rubles,  as  compared  with  the  credit  ruble,  and  it  is  at 
this  rat^  that  the  customs  duties,  and  loss  by  exchange  on  payments 
made  abroad,  have  been  calculated  in  the  budget  for  1887.  It  may 
facilitate  calculation  to  take  the  figures  in  rubles  in  the  1887  budget  as 
worth  11  rubles  to  the  pound  sterling,  the  exchange  averaging  at  Is. 
lOd.  to  the  credit  ruble  during  the  last  six  months,  whereas  for  the 
accounts  of  1885  the  figures  in  rubles  should  be  taken  as  worth  10 
rubles  to  the  pound  sterling,  the  exchange  during  that  year  having 
averaged  2«.  to  the  paper  ruble. 

The  amount  of  credit  rubles  in  circulation  on  January  1,  1886,  is 
stated  to  have  been  716,433,349  rubles,  to  which  must  be  added  330,- 
000,000  rubles  remaining  from  the  416,000,000  rubles  issued  during  the 
late  Russo-Turkish  war,  which  latter  sum  was  to  have  been  regularly 
destroyed  and  canceled,  according  to  a  ukase  of  June  8, 1884.  This 
makes  a  total  of  1,046,433,349  rubles  in  paper  in  circulation  on  that 
day.  Of  the  war  issue  of  416,000,000  rubles,  86,000,000  rubles  have 
already  been  destroyed. 

On  January  1, 1887,  a  similar  amount,  viz,  1,046,433,349  rubles,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  circulation,  as,  although  there  was  no  new  issue, 
the  state  of  the  finances  in  Russia  had  not  admitted  of  the  annual  in- 
stallment of  50,000,000  rubles  being  paid  over  to  the  bank  for  destruc- 
tion in  the  year  1886,  an  option  being  left  to  the  minister  of  finance  in 
this  respect  in  the  original  ukase  of  January  ],  1881. 
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On  the  date  of  December  22, 1886,  the  imperial  treasury  had  at  its 
disposal  the  followiug  resources : 

Current  account  in  paper. 

Rabies. 

Rablee,  after  dedncMon  of  payments  due  January  1,  1887 21,000,000 

In  gold  (reckoned  at  1.67  rubles  creiJit  to  1  ruble  guld)  from  customs. ..  14,973,  000 

Securities  bearing  interest 13, 317, 000 

At  the  iinut,  in  god  and  silver  bars  and  small  <  oin  (reckoned  in  credit 

rubles) 26,581,000 

Abrouil  iu  gold  at  foreign  bankers,  reckoned  in  credit  rubles 29, 496, 000 

Total 105,367,000 

The  following  tables  give  in  detail  the  estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  1«87,  as  compared  with  those  of  1886.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  left  out  of  conhideration  that  no  supple- 
mentary credits  appear  in  the  budgets  for  tliese  two  years.  In  1885^ 
the  last  year  for  which  the  accounts  are  actUHlIy  closed  and  audited, 
these  8upi)lementary  credits  amounteii  to  no  less  than  31,095,844  rubles, 
and  there  <loes  not  seem  any  reason  why  credits  to  a  somewhat  similar 
amount  shonUl  not,  as  usual,  crop  up  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the  present  minister  of  finance. 


BANK  NOTE  CIRCULATION  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT  IN  RUSSIA. 

In-connection  with  the  remarks  made  in  my  previous  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  amount  of  paper  rubles  in  circulation  in  Russia,  which 
were  based  on  official  returns,  I  have  now  been  enabled,  by  the  courtesy 
of  persons  interested  in  the  finances  of  liussia,  to  supplement  this  infor- 
mation by  further  details  tending  to  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  actual 
financial  position  of  the  country. 

According  toofiBcial  returns  the  number  of  bank-notes  in  circulation 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1886,  was  716,433,349  rubles,  plus  330,000,000 
rubles  of  the  1,046,433,349  rubles  extraordinary  war  issue  during  the 
Busso-Turkish  conflict.  These  returns,  however,  do  not  allow  for  the 
reserve  of  unemployed  notes  in  the  Bank  of  Russia  on  the  same  date  of 
139,389,533  rubles. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  was — 

Bubles. 

In  the  issue  department 171,472, 4t»5 

In  the  commercial  department 77,7:t6,240 

Together  in  metallic  rubles 249,20^,735 

There  existed  consequently  in  Russia  banknotes  in  actual  circulation 
on  January  1,  1886,  to  the  amount  of  907,343,816  rubles  (the  amount  of 
the  notes  held  in  reserve  by  the  bank,  viz,  139,389,533  rubles,  being 
deducted  from  the  total  amount  in  circulation,  viz,  1,046,433,349  rubles). 

The  total  amount  of  banknotes  in  circulation  not  coveretl  by  gohl,  or 
silver  coin,  or  bullion  (1,046,433,349  rubles,  minus  139,389,553  rubles, 
and  249,208,735  rubles),  was  therefore  657,8:^5,071  rubles. 

The  difference  between  these  figures  and  the  amount  indicated  by 
Government  in  the  appendix  to  the  budget  statement  of  the  minister  of 
finance  for  1885,  viz,  694,960,853  rubles,  arises  from  the  following  cause: 
The  Government,  in  arriving  at  this  amount,  take  no  account  either  of 
the  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  the  conunereial  de|»artmeut  of  the  bauk^ 

*  The  tables  nientioufd  tir**  not  reprinted. 
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amountiD^  to  77,736,240  rubles  (as  this  fnud  is  technically  sapposed  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  for  commercial  purposes),  or  of  the  note 
reserve,  amounting  to  139,38{>,5:i3  rubles;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
admit  their  liability  to  the  Bank  of  Eussia  on  January  1,  1886,  to  be 
150,000,000  rubles,  on  account  of  the  war  issud  of  416,000,000  rubles  in- 
stead of  330,000,0(>(»  rubles,  which  it  practically  is,  and  which  sum  ia 
represented  by  paper  rubles  in  circulation. 

The  (rovernnieiir  allow  these  latter  to  amount  to  716, 433,349  rubles- 
to  which  they  aiid  the  150,000,000  rubles,  admitted  to  be  due,  making  a 
total  of  866,433,349  rubles.  From  this  they  subtract  171,472,495  rubles^ 
being  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank,  and 
arrive  at  the  total  of  694,960,354  rubles. 

The  following  summary  of  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  war  issue,  will  clearly  explain  why 
the  Government  consider  only  150,000,000  rubles  are  still  due  by  them 
under  this  head,  instead  of  33(^000,000  rubles. 

The  ordinary  banknote  circulation  in  Russia  has  not,  for  several  yeara 
past,  shown  any  great  variation.  During  the  late  Kusso-Turkish  war 
the  Government,  short  of  funds,  borrowed  money  from  the  Imperial 
Bank,  and  the  latter,  to  cover  its  advances,  issued  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  of  416,000,000  rubles  over  and  above  the  then  existing  amount 
in  circulation. 

When  the  war  accounts  came  to  be  settled  by  means  of  public  loans,, 
the  above  416,000,000  rubles  were  not  included  in  the  amounts  covered 
in  this  manner,  so  that  they  remained  as  a  floating  debt. 

Seeing  the  inadvisability  of  allowing  this  state  of  things  to  continuCr 
the  financial  authorities  obtained  the  publication  of  an  ukase  on  January 
1, 1881,  in  virtue  of  which  the  sum  of  16,000,000  rubles  were  immedi- 
ately re  imbursed  to  the  bank  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  remaining  400,- 
000,000  rubles  were  to  be  re-imbursed  by  eight  annual  installments.  The 
ukase  stipulated  that,  as  soon  as  the  bank  received  these  payments 
from  the  Treasury,  it  was  to  withdraw  a  corresponding  amount  of  bank- 
notes from  circulation,  an<l  ultimately  burn  or  destroy  them,  as  the  state 
of  the  money  market  might  allow. 

The  whole  arrangement  was  made  with  a  view  to  better  the  state  of 
the  exchange,  and  it  undoubtedly  wouUl  have  had  this  effect  ha4l  it  been 
possible  to  carry  out  the  original  intentions  of  the  ukase.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  making  the  reimbursements  from  surplus  funds,  the  Goveru- 
ment  (never  having  had  any  surplus  funds  to  dispose  of)  was  obliged  to 
raise  loans  to  re-imburse  the  bank,  simply  8ubstituting.one  form  of  debt 
for  another,  t.  e.j  instead  of  borrowing  from  the  public  against  bank- 
notes, the  Government  borrowed  against  interest-bearing  stock. 

Up  to  the  present  the  following  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  part  of  the  above-mentioned  ukase,  viz,  the  reimbursement  by  the 
treasury  to  the  bank,  has  been  carried  out: 

At  the  commencement  of  1881  there  was  re-imbursed  to  the  bank  the 
sum  of  16,000,000  rubles  out  of  funds  existing  at  the  treasury. 

At  the  end  of  1881  50,000,000  rubles  were  re-imbursed  by  the  issue  of 
the  Sixth  5  per  cent.  Billets  de  Banque  Loan. 

At  the  end  of  1882  50,0(M),000  rubles  were  paid  over  out  of  general 
funds,  which  were,  however,  the  proceeds  of  a  loan. 

At  the  enil  of  1883  another  50,000,0*K)  rubles  were  reimbursed  to  the 
bank  by  the  issue  of  6  per  cent,  no n- redeemable  gohi  rente. 

At  the  end  of  1884  a  furtlier  50,000,000  rubles  were  provided  for  the 
bank  by  the  issue  of  5  per  cent,  non-redeemable  i)aper  rente. 

At  the  close  of  1885  the  50,000,000  rubles  were  reimbursed  by  the 
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issuk  of  5  per  cent,  non  redeemable  gold  rente,  leaving  nominally  due  to 
the  bank  on  January  1, 1886,  the  sum  of  150,000,000  rabies  only^  as  pat 
forward  in  the  Government  statement. 

At  the  close  of  1886  a  sum  of  50,000,000  rubles  was  handed  over  to 
the  bank  from  the  issue  of  a  similar  5  per  cent,  non-redeemable  gold 
rente.  These  sums  make  a  nominal  total  of  316,000,000  rubles,  so 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1887,  the  Government  considered  that  only 
100,000,000  rubles  remained  to  be  reimbursed  so  as  to  cancel  the  whole 
amount  of  416,000,000  rubles,  so  far  as  the  accounts  between  the  treas- 
ury and  the  Bank  of  Russia  were  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  practical  part  of  the  arrangement, 
i,  e,j  the  destruction  of  the  bank-notes  themselves,  up  to  the  present 
date  (February,  1887)  the  bank  has  actually  burnt  87,000,000  rabies— 
3,000,000  rubles  on  June  6,  1884,  and  27,000,000  rubles  on  January  12, 
1885— so  that  there  still  remain  about  230,000,000  rubles  out  of  the 
316,000,000  rubles  re-imbursed  by  the  treasury  to  be  destroyed, 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  all  descriptions  is  stated  to 
have  amounted  on  January  l,  1886,  to  6,186,194,196.59  rubles,  and  on 
January  1,  1885,  to  4,467,453,670.18  rubles,  so  that  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  an  increase  of  718,740,526.41  rubles.  In  reality,  however. 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  difference  arose  principally  from  the  &ct 
that  the  general  statement  of  the  debt  on  January  1,  1886,  included 
several  loans  in  connection  with  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  which  were 
formerly  dealt  with  separately. 

In  adding,  therefore,  to  the  amount  of  debt  on  January  1,  1885,  of 
4,467,453,070.18  rubles,  the  total  of  these  liberation  loans,  viz,  756,165,- 
207.21  rubles,  we  get  a  total  of  5,223,618,907.39  rubles  as  the  real 
amount  to  be  compared  with  the  figures  of  1886. 

During  this  last  year  no  new  loans  of  importance  were  contracted. 
An  issue  of  36,000,000  rubles  of  6  per  cent,  metallic  stock  whb  authorized 
to  cover  the  50,000,000  of  paper  rubles,  which  had  to  be  re-imbursed  to 
the  Bank  of  Kussia,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  ukase  o} 
January  1,  1881. 

As  this  arrangement,  however,  only  constituted  the  consolidation  of 
a  portion  of  a  floating  debt,  bearing  no  interest,  into  a  5  per  cent,  loan, 
the  actual  liabilities  were  left  unchanged,  except  in  so  far  as  that  the 
amount  of  36,000,000  rubles  having  been  included  in  the  statement  of 
debt  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  1.50  rubles  (paper)  to  the  metallic  ruble,  the 
face  amount  slightly  increased.  Thus:  36,000,000  of  metallic  rubles,  at 
1.50  rubles,  paper,  is  equivalent  to  54,000,000  of  paper  rubles,  against 
which  re-imbursement  only  50,000,000  ruoles  were  written  off  by  the 
bank. 

Adding  these  4,000,000  rubles,  plus  sundry  small  loans  aniounting 
together  to  561,843  rubles  (paper),  to  the  sum  of  5,223,618,907.39  rubles 
above  quoted,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  5,228,180,390.39  rubles  (paper). 

From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  the  total  of  debt  redeemed  in 
1885,  viz,  41,956,193.30  rubles,  and  there  remains  the  amount  of  paper 
or  credit  rubles  originally  indicated  of  5,186,194,196.59  rubles. 

In  other  words,  the  public  debt  during  1886  increased  by  4,661,48:v 
rubies  for  new  loans,  and  decreased  by  41,956,193  rubles  applied  iu  re 
demption  of  old  loans,  leaving  per  balance  a  decrease  of  37,394,710 
rubles,  paper. 

It  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  what  proportion  of  tiiis 
public  debt  of  5,186,194,196  rubles  was  issued  in  gold  or  metallic  rubles, 
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and  what  araount  in  credit  rubles,  as  it  is  obvious  tbat  for  the  former 
each  successive  fall  in  the  exchauge  entails  a  larger  payment  in  paper 
rubles  for  interest  and  redemption  purposes  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  entails  a  loss  on  the  Indian  exchequer  for 
gold  loans  contracted  in  London.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
present  price  of  a  gold  ruble  is  no  longer  1.50  rubles  (paper),  as  calcu- 
lated in  1S86,  but  is  in  reality  1.77  rubles,  although  taken  by  the 
minister  of  finance  in  his  budget  for  1887  as  1.67  rubles. 

The  total  of  gold  issues,  t.  c,  of  loans  issued  in  gold  up  to  January  1, 
1886,  amounted  to  1,367,950,612  rubles  (metallic),  representing,  at  the 
exchange  of  1.60  rubles,  paper,  2,061,925,768  rubles  of  the  6,186,194,196 
rubles  mentioned  above. 

Calculating,  however,  the  gold  loans  at  the  actual  present  rate  of 
1.77  rubles,  the  general  statement  of  debt  would  be  as  follows:  Gold 
rubles,  1,367,950,612,  at  1.77  rubles,  equal,  paper  rubles,  2,421,272,406; 
loans  in  credit  rubles,  3,134,268,328,  showing  a  real  debt  in  paper  rubles 
of  6,565,640,734,  instead  of  6,186,104,196,  being  an  increase  of  369,260,000 
rubles  over  the  admitted  amount. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  late  minister  of  finance,  Dr.  Bunge,  for  hav- 
ing greatly  simplified  the  public  accounts.  Formerly,  the  service  of  the 
Polish  debt,  of  the  serf-liberation  loans,  and  various  other  items  were 
never  included  in  the  general  statement  of  the  debt  of  Russia,  so  that 
it  was  difi&cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  actual  sit- 
uation. At  present,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  do  so,  and 
the  following  official  summary,  in  which  the  metallic  ruble  has  been 
calculated  as  equivalent  to  1.60  rubles,  paper,  enables  one  to  grasp  the 
whole  position  at  a  glance. 

Babies. 

1.  InterDal  loans  at  dififereDt  rates  of  interest,  varying  from  3  to  6 

percent.,  issued  in  paper  rubles 1,415,032,081 

2.  So*called  treasury  bonds,  which,  however,  constitute  a  permanent 

debt,  as  they  are  always  renewed  as  they  become  due 240, 000, 000 

3.  Foreign  and  interior  loans,  issued  in  gold  or  metallic  rubles,  515,- 

964,179,  at  the  rate  of  1.50rubles,  paper 773,946,263 

Totalof  ordinary  loans...  1 2,428,978.344 

Railway  loans,  issued  either  abroad  or  in  Russia,  in  gold,  835,301,825 

rubles,  at  1.50  rubles,  equivalent  to 1,252,952,737 

Serf-liberaiion  loans 741,817,827 

Polish  debt: 

Ingoldrahles 16, 684, 508=25, 026, 762  paper 

In  paper 42,457,673 

.  67,484,435 

Bank- note  circulation,  not  covered  by  bullion 694, 960, 853 

Total  debt  in  paper  rubles .5,189,194,196 

The  public  debt  of  Kussia  on  January  1, 18S3,  was  officially  returned 
as  follows: 

Kables.  Rubles. 

Public  debt ; 3,183,416,703 

Paper  rubles  in  circulation 716,51.5,125 

Treasury  debt  to  bank 417,000,000 


1,113,515,125 
Against  the  bank  reserve  of 171, 472, 495 

Railway  loans,  allowing  for  sinking  fund : 

Consols 92,000,0007.  or  920, 000, 000 

Nicholas  Railway 560, 000, 000  fr.  or  220,  OUO,  000 


962,042,630 

1,140,000,000 

Total 5,285,459,333 

138  No.— 99 23 
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The  sabjoiDed  table  gives  the  charge  for  the  public  debt,  as  officially 
pnblished,  for  the  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887,  which  iu  poauds  sterling 
may  be  stated  to  represent  about  as  follows: 


Tear. 

Amoant.     |                        Rata. 

1885 

£2«,  048. 275     1.50  niblea,  or  2*.  to  rable. 
25. 964. 516     1.50  rubles,  or  2#.  to  ruble. 
25, 537, 572     1.67  rublea,  or  Is.  lOd.  to  ruble. 

1886 

1887        

Yearly  charges  on  public  debU, 


In  paper  rubles. 
Fortdgn  loans; 

Terminable 

Perpetnal 

lotemal  loans: 
Terminable: 

Debt  to  sundry  depnrtments 

5  per  cent,  bank  bills 

First  and  second  lotterr  loans 

First  and  second  Oriental  loans 

Treasury  bills 

Debt  on  Polish  Feuille  do  Liquidation 

Perpetnal  intemalloans 

5  per  cent,  perpetual  railway  oblij^ations 

Interest  on  deposits  of  old  credit  efltablishraents 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  consoIidate<l  bills  issued 
for  constrnctioti  of  railways,  etc  ,  including  the  re- 
demption of  peasant  lands v 


Total  in  paper  rubles. 


External  debt . . . 

Internal  debt 

Kail  way  obligations 

Bank  bills 

Difference  in  exchange  . . . 

Total  paper  rubles  . 

Grand  total 


Gold  rubles. 


1885. 


Rubles. 

733,000 
3,990,459 


20\  P37 
13, 450, 0(>0 
13.  281.  .^K)0 
44, 000.  OoO 
10,  36M,  000 
3, 184,  \23 
8,771.431 


112.847,239 


210,931,580 


24,345,213 

7, 760.  W  0 

863.145 

6.\  743 

16.  517, 051 


49,  551, 152 


260,482.741 


1886. 


Subles. 

582.000 
4.004,122 


305,782 
13.448,250 
13, 291. 000 
4%  999. 913 
9.  979, 200 
3,184,123 
10, 594. 063 


10f»,700,931 


208, 089, 384 


24, 846, 828 

8, 759, 844 

863.021 

67,494 

17, 018, 594 


51,555,781 
259,645,165 


1887. 


Rubles. 
3^000 
3,904.998 


305,769 
?9. 806, 251 
13.284.750 
43. 999.  855 
9.720.000 
3. 184. 124 
0. 335. 530 
5,000.000 
1.020.000 


101,063.179 


221.784,456 


24. 82.%  380 

8,260.480 

863.139 

67, 3U 

22.790.927 


56,807.238 


278,591«694 


TAXATION  nr  MALAGA. 


REPORT  OF  COXSUL  MAR8T0X. 

The  licenses  or  taxes  paid  by  the  people  to  the  General  Government 
or  municipality  are  called  ^^contributions,''  and  the  mode  of  assessing 
and  collecting  them  is  rather  a  novel  one. 

The  Government  financial  authorities  at  Madrid  call  upon  each  prov- 
ince for  a  certain  sum  to  be  collected  from  the  merchants  and  trades 
people;  the  amount  to  bo  paid  by  each  trade  or  occupation  is  stated,  so 
much  from  the  bankers,  so  much  from  the  merchants,  tailors,  boot- 
makers, butchers,  even  to  the  smallest  dealer  in  everything  or  any- 
thing. Each  kind  of  business  or  trade  has  its  allotment,  or  what  is  termed 
in  Spain  its  "cuota."  This  cuota  is  estimated  according  to  the  popular 
tion  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  iu  which  the  occupation  or  trade  may 
be  carried  on. 
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Thas,  for  illustration,  the  cuota  for  a  merchant  is  pat  down  at — 

Pesetas. 

Madrid  or  Barcelona,  per  annum.... ^ 2,645 

€adiz,  Malaga,  Seville,  Grao,  or  Valencia 1,955 

.  Alicante,  Almeria,  CarthegetLa,  Corafla,  Santander,  and  Tarragona 1,610 

Other  capitals  of  provinces  and  sea-ports  of  16,000  and  upwards  in  population  1, 000 

Towns  of  10,001  to  16,000 700 

Towns  of  2,500  to  10,000 500 

All  others  pay • 400 

Now  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  collection,  viz: 

The  cuota  for  the  present  year  to  be  paid  by  the  merchant  in  Ma- 
laga is  put  down  at  1,955  pesetas,  and  the  Government  allows  them  to 
distribute  the  total  sum  required  amongst  themselves,  so  long  as  the 
aggregate  is  forthcoming;  therefore,  3  merchants  are  selected  by  the 
Oovernment  and  other  3  by  the  merchants  themselves,  to  represent 
them.  These  meet  together  and  make  an  assessment  against  each  firm 
doing  business  in  that  city,  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  each,  the  largest  firm  paying,  say,  2  cuotas,  more  or  less,  as  the 
case  may  be,  others  paying  1^  cuotas,  and  so  on  down  to  the  smaller 
concerns,  who  sometimes  pay  but  one-fourth  of  a  cuota.  Each  mer- 
chant is  notified  the  amount  which  the  committee  has  assessed  him.  If 
any  feel  that  the  sum  is  too  large,  they  can  go  before  the  committee 
within  ten  days  and  argue  their  case,  and  do  their  utmost  to  have  it  re- 
duced ;  if  not  successful  they  can  appeal  to  the  Government  authorities, 
but  generally  some  arrangement  is  made  which  is  satisfactory  to  all ;  if 
not,  the  Government  authorities  simply  assess  a  cuota  to  each,  large 
and  small  alike,  and  payment  must  be  made  without  further  argument. 
This  appeal  to  the  authorities  seldom  occurs,  for  the  small  concerns  who 
are  assessed  less  than  a  cuota  usually  avoid  any  controversy,  and 
the  large  firms  are  well  able  to  pay  and  rarely  pay  more  than  their  fair 
proportion.  When  a  new  firm  starts  in  business  the  custom  is  to  assess 
them  the  full  cuota  the  first  year,  as  it  is  claimed  no  one  can  tell 
how  much  business  they  will  do.  In  the.  second  year  they  are  assessed 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  they  did  the  preceding  year. 

Again  to  the  above  "cuota"  is  abided  18  per  cent,  as  an  annual  tax 
to  the  city  or  municipality  in  which  the  merchant  or  tradesman  is  lo- 
cated, and  still  another  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  is  paid  for  the  expenses 
of  collection.    Thus  to  a  merchant  who  is  assessed — 

Pesetas. 

1  cuota  in  Malaga 4. 1,955.00 

City  tax,  18  per  cent  .-.: , 351.90 

Collection,  6  per  cent 138.41 


Thus  each  cuota  is  really 2,445.31 

CONSUMOS. 

In  every  city,  town,  or  village  in  Spain,  a  "consumes'^  duty  is  col- 
lected upon  everything  consumed,  viz,  anything  to  eat,  drink,  or  burn. 
This  duty  is  specific,  and  is  collected  by  the  custom-house,  or  at  the 
landings,  at  sea-ports,  or  railway  stations,  or  on  all  the  public  roads 
entering  the  city,  town,  or  village. 

The  right  to  collect  the  ** consumes^  in  Malaga  is  sold  by  the  au- 
thorities, under  written  oflfers,  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  given  sum  being 
offered.  When  accepted  they  pay  the  cash,  and  all  they  can  recover,  over 
the  amount  paid,  is  their  profit;  but  it  takes  an  active  man  to  insure 
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saccess,  and  tbere  are  few,  in  this  part  of  Spain,  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  trial. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  correct  list  of  the  amount  levied  on 
real  estate  in  Spain.  I  don't  think  any  one  knows  except  the  collector 
and  the  party  who  pays,  and  to  undertake  to  adjust  a  fair  rate  of  taxes 
collected  and  expenses  paid  out,  either  by  the  general,  provincial,  or 
city  government,  is  an  impossibility. 

H.  C.  Marston, 

United  States  Consul. 


SWEDEN. 
TAXATIOB  nr  SWEDEH. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MAN, 

Taxation  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  district  ^nd  mnnicipality  of 
Gothenburg,  may  be  embodied  in  two  general  divisions :  (1)  National  (staten) ;  (2) 
Local  (kommnual). 

The  national  is  derived  from  the  following : 

(1)  Keal  estate. 

(2)  Income  from  capital  or  labor. 

(3)  Personal,  per  capita. 

(4)  Customs. 

(a)  Light-house  and  beacon  dues. 
(h)  Revenue  stamps, 
(c)  Distilled  spirits. 
\d)  Mauufacturing  of  b^et  sugar. 
The  local  tax  is  derived  Irom  the  following : 

(1)  Heal  estate. 

\a)  Income  from  capital  or  labor. 

(2)  Church  tax,  on  basis  of  state  tax. 

per  capita. 

(3)  Liquor-selling  license. 

NATIONAL  (STATEN). 
(  I  )  REAL  ESTATK. 

Eeal  estate  is  divided  into  two  classes :  (1)  Agricultural  real  estate, 
which  is  taxed 3 ore*  on  every  100  krouor  of  its  assessed  value;  (2) 
other  real  estate,  which  is  taxed  5  ore  on  every  100  kronor  of  its  assessed 
value. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  the  taxable  agricultural,  real  estate  in  the 
kingdom,  in  the  vear  1883,  amounted  to  2,189,035,105  kronor 
($585,861,407). 

The  assessed  value  of  other  taxable  real  estate  in  the  year  1883, 
amounted  to  1,024,415,435  kronor  ($274,543,336). 

(2)   INCOME  FROM  CAPITAL  OR  LABOR. 

All  incomes  exceeding  500  kronor  per  annum  are  taxed  1  per  cent^, 
subject  to  the  following  deductions : 

Incomes  over  600  and  under  1,200  kronor  have  deducted -.     4.5C^ 

Incomes  over  1,200  and  under  1,800  kroner  have  deducted 3.  (K> 

Incomes  over  1,800  kronor  have  deducted Kothing. 

*  One  krona  =  26.8  cents ;  100  ore  =  1  krona. 
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The  income  of  500  kronor,  in  which  the  wife's  income  is  included,  is, 
as  above  stated,  free  from  taxation,  and  is  permitted  to  be  raised,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authorities,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  700 
kronor,  in  exceptional  cases  (in  localities  where  living  expenses  are 
high  in  comparison  with  the  prevailing  cost  elsewhere,  as  in  the  city 
of  Gothenburg,  where  the  exemption  is  600  kronor),  and  in  individual 
circumstances,  where  conditions  are  unfavorable  (such  as  numerous 
family,  long-continued  illness,  accident,  etc.). 

Private  banks  are  taxed  2  kronor  on  every  1,000  kronor^s  worth  of  bank 
notes  issued  by  them,  and  the  estimate  for  the  tax  is  based  on  the  largest 
amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 
previous. 

Bankers  have  the  amount  of  this  tax  added  to  the  bevillning  (or  state 
tax)  by  the  multiplication  of  which  the  local  tax  is  adjusted. 

Incomes  from  capital  and  labor  inclnde  the  following: 

(a)  Interest  from  loans,  or  interest-bearing  obligations,  deposited  with  institu- 
tions or  private  persons. 

(&)  Government,  or  church  tithes,  or  compensation  for  .the  same,  in  favor  of  a 
church  patron. 

(o)  Mining,  lime  kilns  and  quarries,  and  all  works  connected  with  them,  grist 
and  saw  mills,  manufactories,  machine  shops,  distilleries,  and  all  other 
works  for  the  refining  processes  of  raw  materials,  dairy  industries,  finan- 
cial and  mercantile  business,  shipping,  navigation,  trades,  and  other  occu- 
pations. 

(d)  Traffic  on  canals,  rivers,  railroads,  or  other  public  thoronghfores. 

(e)  What  is  gained  from  the  pursuit  of  art  or  science. 

(/)  Fees  and  emoluments  of  service,  special  commissions,  salaries,  etc. 

ig)  Pensions,  annual  support,  life  interests. 

(h)  Every  other  income  not  enumerated,  and  which  is  not  taxable  as  real  estate. 

(3)  PERSONAL,  PER  CAPFTA. 

Personal  per  capita  tax  (mantalspenningar)  consists  of  a  tax  irrespective  of 
age,  of  40  ore  for  every  male;  20  ore  for  every  female. 

(4)  CUSTOMS. 

Indirect  (1884). 

Kronor. 

Customs 29,000,000 

Light-house  and  beacon 1,200.000 

Revenue  stamps 3,125,000 

DistiUed  spirits ; 11,000,000 

Manufacturing  beet  sugar 100,000 

44,425.000 

Every  of&cial  document,  and  every  bill  of  exchange  exceeding  $26^ 
requires  a  stamp,  from  which  the  state  derives  an  income  of  3,125,000 
kronor  annually. 

LOCAL  (KOMMUNEN). 

(1)  REAL  ESTATE. 

From  the  tax  on  real  estate  and  income  by  capital  or  labor  is  derived 
the  greater  part  of  the  amount  raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  community. 

The 'amount  levied  by  the  state  on  real  estate  and  income  is  used  as 
a  basis  or  foundation  of  the  local  or  kommunal  tax,  in  cities  and  towns; 
which  amount  is  called  "bevillning,'^  (contribution).  The  city  or  town 
authorities  ascertain  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
year,  and  after  deducting  any  income  the  city  or  town  mar  have,  find 
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the  relative  value  the  amount  bears  to  the  amount  collected  by  the 
state  from  real  estate  and  income,  and  use  it  as  a  multiple  for  their 
assessment;  for  example: 

If  the  bevilloing  (amount  of  state  tax  on  real  estate  and  incouie)  in 
the  city  or  town  was  100,000  kroner,  and  the  amount  to  be  raised  400,000 
kroner,  then  every  tax-payer  for  every  kroner  paid  to  the  state  on  real 
estate  and  income  is  assessed  4  kroner  by  the  city  or  town. 

This  year  (1887),  in  the  city  of  Gothenburg,  for  6very  kronor  paid  to 
the  state  as  bevillning  4  kronor  and  75  ore  are  paid  to  the  city. 

(2)  CHURCH  TAX. 

Church  tax  on  the  basis  of  the  building  is  a  tax  levied  for  the  support 
of  the  state  church,  and  is  expended  for  building  and  repairing  churches 
or  parish  buildings,  salaries  of  priests,  church  servants,  8extx)n8,  etc 

This  tax  is  apportioned  on  the  foundation  of  the  bevillning  also;  the 
estimated  expenses  of  the  church  for  the  year  being  divided  among  the 
tax-payers  by  certain  rules  on  the  basis  of  the  bevillning.  This  year,  in 
the  city  of  Gothenburg,  it  amounted  to  about  seven-twelfths  of  the 
amount  of  state  tax. 

Church  tax,  per  capita  (kyrkoskatt),  consists  of  a  personal  tax,  irre^ 
spective  of  age  or  sex,  of  50  ore  per  capita. 

The  amount  of  bevillning  is  also  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  local 
tax  in  the  country.  A  fractional  part  of  each  kronor  paid  as  bevillninp 
is  there  called  a  "  fyrk."  Each  5  ore,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  the  bevill- 
ning is  counted  as  1  fyrk  in  taxing  agricultural  real  estate;  e,  g-. 
if  a  taxpayer  paid  20  kronor  to  the  State  as  bevillning,  in  estimating 
his  local  tax  he  would  be  debited  with  400  fyrk,  and  be  assessed  so 
much  for  each  fyrk  for  the  local  expenses,  as  if  the  whole  number  of 
fyrk  in  the  district  amounted  to  60,000  and  the  expenses  for  the  year 
to  30,000  kronor,  then  every  tax-payer  would  have  to  pay  50  ore  for  ead 
fyrk  debited  to  him. 

On  real  estate,  other  than  agricultural,  each  10  ore  or  fraction  thereof 
is  counted  as  1  fyrk,  thereby  giving  agricultural  real  estate  double  the 
number  of  fyrk  on  each  kronor  paid  as  bevillning,  and  consequently* 
higher  rate  of  taxation  than  other  i:eal  estate.  But  as  the  state  tax  is 
3  per  cent,  on  agricultural  land  and  5  per  cent,  on  other  real  estate,  the 
difi'erence  is  not  so  great  as  would  at  first  appear,  although  if  the  local 
amount  to  be  raised  should  be  high  in  proportion  to  the  state  tax  it 
would  levy  a  considerably  heavier  tax  upon  the  agricultural  real  estate. 

The  national  Government  derives  an  income  from  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, forests,  and  farm  rents,  etc.,  and  fees  still  existing  on  the 
ancient  system  of  national  defense,  amounting  in  all  to  about  20,000,000 
kronor  per  annum. 

KroBor. 
The  indirect  taxes  to  the  state  from  custom  does,  revenue  stamps,  etc., 

as  before  shown,  annually  amount  to  about 44,4^,0*'^ 

The  indirect  local  taxes  annually  amount  to  about 5, 780, ft* 

Total  indirect  tax 50.205,0* 

The  direct  tax,  national  and  local,  annnaUy  amount  to  about 49,t^,  ^ 

Total  direct  and  indirect 100, 005,^^ 

In  the  year  1883  the  population  of  Sweden  was  4,580,000  inhabi 
tants,  and  on  account  of  the  large  emigration  does  not  increase  m* 
terially,  so  that  the  above  amount,  100,005,000  kronor,  representing  th« 
total  tax  biu'den,  would  be  about  22  kronor  17  ore  for  each  individualj 
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or  on  an  estimate  of  fi.ve  Baembers  to  each  family  a  tax  of  about  110 
kronor  85  ore  for  each  heard  of  a  family. 
Those  subject  to  the  income  tax  are: 

Swedish  citizens  who. are  living  in  the  kingdom,  for  aU  the  income'received,  whether 
from  home  or  abroad. 

Swedish  citizens  who  are  not  living  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  income  derived  there- 
from. 

Also  foreigners  who  have  lived  oontinnously  for  one  year  or  the  greater  part  of 
three  consecutive  years  in  the  kingdom. 

Exemptions  from  income  tax  are : 

Real  estate- 
Belonging  to  the  state; 
Belonging  to  cities  or  communities,  academies,  scientific  and  all  other  institutions 

of  Teaming  and  charity,  with  the  plats,  lots,  and  buildings  belonging  to 

them; 
Belonging  to  the  military  and  used  by  them ; 

Belouffing  to  owners  of  railroads,  canals,  public  road,  or  water  ways  occupied 
liy  the  same,  together  with  stations,  workshops,  and  other  buildings  used 

by  them. 
Incomes— 

Of  the  state; 

Of  churches,  academies,  scientific  societies,  institutions  of  learning,  hospitals ; 

Of  cities  and  communities  on  incomes  not  derived  from  business  or  trade ; 

Of  members  of  the  royal  family ; 

Of  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  abroad; 

Of  diplomatic  and  consular  ofiicers  belonging  to  foreign  powers,  except  what  is 

derived  from  business; 
Of  foreigners  pursuing  studies  in  the  Kingdom  ; 
Of  Laplanders  from  reindeer  raising. 

Personal  property  of  every  description  is  entirely  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. 

The  assessors,  in  estimating  the  incomes,  use  the  amountof  home  rent 
paid  by  each  tax-payer  as  a  gauge  by  which  to  calculate  the  probable 
amount  of  income,  as  follows: 

Should  the  yearly  rent  amount  to  from  300  to  500  kronors.  the  income 
is  estimated  at  least  three  times  the  amount ;  600  to  1,000  kronors,  four 
times  the  amount ;  1,000  to  1,500  kronors,  live  times  the  amount  j  above 
1,500  kronors,  six  times  the  amount. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  made  against  the  pressure  of  tax- 
ation upon  real-estate  owners,  particularly  on  the  farming  community, 
partly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  disproportionately  high  assessments;  and  from 
the  foregoing  it  may  be  also  seen  that,  by  the  system  of  local  taxation, 
the  agricultural  real  estate  is  actually  taxed  higher  than  other  real 
estate  and  incomes.  Another  explanation  may  be,  that,  personal  prop- 
erty being  exempt,  the  tax  burden  falls  upon  real  estate  and  income,  and 
the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  being  more  difficult  to  reach,  the  real  estate 
consequently  bears  the  greater  weight  of  the  taxes.  The  fact  that  the 
great  emigration  movement  here  has  risen  chiefly  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts has  been  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the  weight  of  the  tax 
on  this  class,  but  doubtless  in  considering  the  emigration  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  there  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  besides  the  farm- 
ei^s  taxes  and  his  share  of  the  burden  of  a  protective  tariif  with  com- 
paratively little  benefit  from  the  same,  the  high  latitude  of  his  lands 
and  short  summers,  which  naturally  are  more  detrimental  to  agriculture 
than  to  other  industries,  coupled  with  his  competition  with  farmers  of 
other  countries  much  more  advantageously  situated. 

Statistics.show  the  forced  sales  under  execution  of  country  real  estate 
from  J 881-85  to  have  averaged  5.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  sales. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  dissatisfaction  over  the  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  state  church  and  clergy,  which  is  especially  felt  by 
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all  those  belonging  to  other  denominations,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
state  church  tax,  have  their  own  clergy  and  houses  of  worship  to  sup- 
port. Bills  to  modify  or  abolish  this  tax  have  been  brought  before  the 
Diet  from  time  to  time,  but  thus  far  without  efiect. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  Sweden  has,  as  a  foundation,  so  many 
remote  usages  and  ancient  conditions  of  life  that  it  would  almost  seem 
to  require  the  evocation  of  the  wise  Odin  and  the  rune  stones  to  elnci- 
date  the  existing  methods  and  obsolete  terms,  which  are  apparently  but 
little  understood  by  the  present  generation  of  tax-payers  themselves. 

Ernest  A.  Man, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Oothenburgy  August  30, 1887. 
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REPORT  OP  OOXSUL-OEXERAL  WIUCBESTER. 


The  revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  is  derived  largely  from  cus- 
toms duties  and  postal-telegraph  service.    These  two  items  constituted 
the  sum  of  44,435,200  francs  in  a  budget  of  52,527,000  fmncs,  estimated 
,  gross  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  18S7.    The  residue 
comes  from  a  few  special  taxes. 

special  taxes. 

(1)  Citizenship, — The  right  to  acquire  cantonal  and  communal  citizen- 
ship is  granted  to  foreigners  by  the  Federal  Council  on  the  payment  of 
35  francs. 

(2)  Railways. — The  Federal  Council  is  authorized  to  levy  on  the  rail- 
way companies  a  tax  of  50  francs  for  each  kilometer  in  active  service, 
whenever  the  business  of  the  company  shows  a  net  profit  alter  provid- 
ing a  suitable  sinking  fund  of  4  per  cent.  Should  the  profits  exceed  4 
per  cent.,  the  tax  may  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  200  francs.  In  1885, 
the  last  report,  only  six  lines  were  found  liable  to  any  tax,  and  four  of 
these  were  short  funicular  railways  ascending  summits  used  as  summer 
resorts,  such  as  the  Bigi,  Giessbach,  Gutseh,  and  Territat. 

(3)  Banks  of  issue. — The  banks  pay  to  the  confederation  1  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  their  issue.  It  may  be  added  here  that  these  banks 
pay  also  to  the  canton  in  which  located  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
deposit  required  to  be  made  and  of  which  the  canton  is  the  custodian. 
Any  cantonal  taxation  on  issue  is  limited  by  federal  law  to  0  per  cent. 

(4)  Trade-marks.    The  registering  of  each  trade  mark  is  20  francs. 

(5)  Commercial  houses. — Register  A. — Kegistering  commercial  house. 
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Register  B. — (Entries  3  francs,  cancelling  free.) 
Eegister  B,  is  a  special  register  for  all  associations  not  falling  under 
tbe  enumerated  classes,  but  desiring  to  be  registered. 

(0)  Gunpowder. — The  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  gunpowder,  from  which  is  realized  about  500,000  francs  An- 
nually. 

(7)  Military  tax. — Every  Swiss  of  the  age  for  military  service,  from 
twenty  to  forty-four  years  old,  living  in  the  territory  or  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  confederation,  and  who  does  not  personally  perform  mili- 
tary service  is  subject  in  lieu  thereof  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax 
in  money.  Foreigners  established  in  Switzerland  are  likewise  subject 
to  this  tax,  unless  they  are  exempt  therefrom  by  virtue  of  international 
treaties  or  belong  to  a  State  in  which  the  Swiss  are  neither  liable  to 
military  service  nor  to  the  payment  of  any  equivalent  tax  in  money. 
The  following  are  exempt: 

(1)  Paupers  assisted  by  the  public  charity  fund,  and  those  physically 
or  mentally  infirm  and  incapable  of  earning  their  subsistence,  or  do  no(|^ 
possess  a  sufficient  fortune  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  family. 

(2)  Those  rendered  unfit  through  previous  service. 

(3)  Swiss  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  if  they  are  subject  to  a  per- 
sonal service,  or  to  an  exemption  tax  for  the  same  in  place  of  domicils. 

(4)  The  railway  and  steamboat  employes  during  the  time  when  they 
are  liable  to  the  military  service  organized  for  the  working  of  the  rail- 
ways and  steam-boats  in  time  of  war. 

(5)  Policemen  and  the  federal  frontier  guards. 

This  military  tax  consists  in  a  personal  tax  of  6  francs  and  of  an  ad- 
ditional tax  on  property  and  income,  the  amount  exacted  from  any  one 
tax-payer  not  to  exceed  3,000  francs  per  annum. 

The  additional  tax  is,  (1)  for  each  1,000  francs  of  net  fortune,  l.ijO 
francs;  (2)  for  each  100  francs  of  net  income,  1.50  francs. 

Net  fortunes  less  than  1,000  francs  are  exempt,  and  from  the  net 
income  there  is  entitled  to  be  deducted  600  francs.  Net  fcrtuntf  is  the 
personal  and  real  property  after  deducting  debts  of  record,  chattels 
necessary  for  household,  tools  of  trade  and  agricultural  implements. 
Real  estate  and  improvements  are  assessed  at  three-fourths  of  the 
market  value. 

In  computing  the  property  of  a  person  for  this  tax,  half  of  the  fortune 
of  the  parents,  or  if  not  living,  then  of  the  grandparents,  is  included 
proportionally  to  number  of  children  or  grandchildren,  unless  the  father 
of  the  taxpayer  shall  himself  perform  military  service  or  pay  the  ex- 
emption tax. 

Net  income  embraces:  (1)  The  earnings  of  an  art,  profession,  trade, 
business,  occupation,  or  employment.  The  expenses  incurred  to  ob- 
tain these  earnings  are  deducted,  also  necessary  household  expenses, 
and  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in  a  business.  (2)  The  product 
of  annuities,  pensions,  and  other  similiar  revenues. 

From  the  age  of  thirty-three  to  the  completion  of  the  military  age 
only  one-half  of  the  tax  is  exacted. 

The  federal  assembly  has  the  right  to  increase  the  tax  to  double  the 
amount  for  those  years  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ^lite  troops  (as 
distinguished  from  thelandwehrorreserve)  are  called  into  aqtive  service. 

The  military  tax  for  Swiss  citizens  residing  abroad  is  calculated  every 
year  by  special  rolls  and  the  persons  advised  by  the  officials  of  the 
canton  of  their  birth.  The  tax  for  exemption  is  paid  in  the  canton  where 
the  tax-payer  is  domiciled  when  the  rolls  are  prepared.  Parents  are 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  for  their  minor  sons  and  for  those 
sons  who,  though  of  age,  remain  a  part  of  their  household.     ^  , 
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The  period  for  prescription  is  five  years  for  tax-payers  present  in  the 
country  and  ten  years  for  those  absent  from  the  country.  The  cantons 
are  charged  with  making  out  the  annual  rolls  and  collecting  the  tax. 
By  the  end  of  January  following  the  year  of  the  tax  the  cantons  must 
rejnit  to  the  confederation  the  half  of  the  net  product  collected,  a  portion 
of  which  is  assigned  by  the  federal  assembly  to  the  fund  for  military 
pensions. 

The  estimated  receipts  from  this  tax  for  the  share  of  the  confedera- 
tion is  placed  in  the  budget  for  the  year  1887  at  1,235,000  francs. 

This  military -tax  law  was  enacted  in  1878,  and  was  put  in  force  the 
same  year. 

FEDERAL  EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  are  usually  kept  within  the 
budget  estimates,  and  deficiency  bills  are  practically  unknown.    The 
budget  often  shows  a  small  deficit.    This  doubtless  serves  to  stimulate 
^conomy  in  the  various  administrations,  and  as  a  result  the  close  of 
^he  fiscal  years  shows  a  balance  on  the  other  side  of  the  official  ledger. 
The  budget  for  1886  shows  a  deficit  of  470,000  francs.    The  recent 
closing  of  the  accounts  for  1886  has  changed  it  into  a  credit  balance  of 
300,000  francs.    There  is  no  report  showing  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  Government  revenues  or  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  income. 
Federal  statistics  are  very  limited,  both  as  to  character  and  detail,  rely- 
ing much  upon  cantonal  and  communal  statistics. 

CANTON   OF  BERNE. 

The  law  recognizes  the  following  taxes  as  direct: 

(1)  Property  tax;  (a)  ground  tax;  (b)  capital  tax. 

Exemptions:  (1)  Buildings  and  ground  property  of  the  state  used  for 
public  purposes;  (2)  churches,  parsonages,  school-houses,  hospitals, 
asyluips,  roads,  rivers,  and  lakes  ;  (3)  grounds  incapable  of  cultivation 
or  pasturage ;  (4)  establishments  under  federal  administration ;  (5)  rail- 
way stations  and  appurtenances;  (6)  real  estate  under  100  francs 
value. 

There  is  a  division  of  real  estate  into  several  classes,  viz:  Ground 
property  (without  forest),  forests,  and  improvements. 

Then  another  division  as  to  kind  of  cultivation:  (1)  Gtirdens,  orchards, 
meadows,  and  arable  lands;  (2)  pasture  ground;  (3)  vineyards. 

There  is  also  a  i^ubdivision  of  these  three  classes  as  to  value,  viz: 
Forests  are  valued  according  to:  (1)  Yield  of  wood;  (2)  market  price 
of  wood;  (3)  climatological  conditions  resulting  from  topography. 

Buildings  are  classed  and  valued  according  to  the  construction  of  the 
walls  and  roofing,  material,  stone,  brick,  wood,  or  frame-work  filled 
•with  broken  stone  or  butts,  and  for  what  purpose  used,  dwelling,  barn^ 
granary,  store,  or  mapufacture. 

The  tax  is  2  francs  for  each  1,000  francs  of  assessed  Value.  Of  this 
1.70  francs  is  for  general  administration,  and  30  centimes  for  pauper 
fund. 

The  assessed  value  is  reached  by  deducting  debts  for  which  the  prop- 
crty  is  made  liable  by  mortgage,  lien,  or  other  legal  process.  But  this 
provision  extludes  debts,  though  secured  as  above,  which  are  due  the 
confederation,  or  to  creditors  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canton. 

Capital  tax  covers  personal  property,  stocks,  rents,  annuities,  etc. 
If  the  creditor  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  rents  for  which  property  is  bound 
resides  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canton,  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
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erty  must  pay  the  tax;  but  it  is  considered  as  being  paid  in  behalf  of 
tho  creditor,  and  he  is  authorized  to  retain  the  amount  so  paid  from- 
interest  or  rent  due  by  him. 

The  assessment  of  the  tax  on  stocks,  etc.,  is  arrived  at  by  fixing  a 
value  of  twenty-five  fold  the  amount  of  annual  interest  or  rent  or  divi- 
dend, and  of  this  each  1,000  francs  is  taxed  same  per  cent,  as  the  real 
estate  or  2  francs  per  1,000. 

The  ground  property  pays  tax  in  the  district  where  it  is  located  and 
listed,  ])ersonating  where  the  owner  is  domiciled  or  claims  domicile. 

Income  tax. — Persons  subject  are:  (1)  All  persons  established  in  the 
canton,  including  Swiss  citizens  of  other  cantons  and  foreigners.  (2) 
Temporary  residents  bejond  six  mouths.  (3)  All  companies,  corpora- 
tions, etc.,  licensed  to  do  business. 

The  tax  is  divided  into  three  classes : 

(1)  Income  from  professional  pursuits,  trades,  or  employments  which 
carry  with  them  salary,  wages,  fees,  or  emoluments,  and  income  from 
industry,  commerce,  and  manufacture;  this  class  pays  3  i)er  cent. 

(2)  Income  from  annuities,  pensions,  etc.,  pays  4  per  cent. 

(3)  Income  from  interests,  stocks,  bonds,  shows,  deposits  (not  subject 
to  the  tax  on  property  in  the  canton)  pays  5  per  cent. 

From  the  first  class  is  exempt  the  sum  of  GOO  francs,  and  100  francs 
from  the  second  and  third  class. 

This  exemption  can  be  made  only  once,  and  can  not- be  claimed  by  a 
party  who  may  be  engaged  in  two  distinct  pursuits  or  business,  as  de- 
ductible from  each  one ;  and  although  husband  and  wife  may  be  engaged 
in  separate'  business  and  keeping  separate  accounts,  the  allowance  is 
only  made  for  one.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  COO  francs  allowed  in 
the  first  class,  there  is  10  per  cent,  additional  permitted  for  expense  ac- 
count in  producing  income ;  that  is,  the  net  income  is  sought  to  be  taxed. 

To  illustrate:  A.  has  a  salary  of  tS,OoO  francs  annually.  From  this  he 
may  deduct,  first,  600  francs,  leaving  2,450,  then  10  per  cent.,  or  245 
francs,  leaving  his  net  income  2,205  francs.  On  this  he  pays  3  per  cent* 
to  the.  canton  and  3  per  cent,  to  the  commune  of  Berne. 

Persons  whose  official  positions  entitle  them  to  receive  certain  priv- 
ileges and  perquisites  of  value,  such  as  parsons,  teachers,  policemen,  and 
employes  in  certain  establishments  who  may  be  furnished  with  tire- wood, 
free  lodgings,  and  small  tracts  of  ground,  must  add  the  same  to  their 
gross  income  on  the  following  scale: 

Francs. 

Parsons 300  to     800 

Teachers 50  to     J^OO 

Policemen 50 

Employes 1,000  to  2, 000 

Their  assistants 500  to  1,000 

Indirect  taxes. — Tax  on  inheritances,  legacies,  and  donations. 

All  real  property,  with  certain  exemptions,  in  the  canton,  passing  by 
inheritance  or  donation,  is  subject  to  this  tax,  regardless  of  the  domicile 
of  the  testator,  donor,  heirs,  or  donee. 

Personal  property  is  subject  to  the  tax  in  all  cases  where  the  testator 
donor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  the  heir  or  donee  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving the  same,  is  domiciled  or  staying  within  the  canton. 

The  exemptions  are:  (1)  When  passing  to  direct  descendants  by 
operation  of  law  or  special  demise.  (2)  In  case  of  husband  or  wife, 
where  there  are  living  issue  of  the  marriage  or  descendants  of  the 
same.  (3)  When  in  favor  of  Swiss  public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals, 
asylums,  schools,  etc.  To  purposes  of  the  same  kind  of  a  private  char- 
acter the  council  of  state  is  empowered  to  remit  altogether  or  make  any 
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abatement  deenH^d  proper  of  the  tax.  (4)  Where  the  amonnt  does  not 
exceed,  iu  cavse  of  husbaad  or  wife  without  children,  5,000  francs;  in 
all  other  cases  1,000  francs. 

Before  imposing  this  tax  there  are  deducted  any  legacies  or  debts 
the  inheritance  may  be  charged  with,  including  the  property  of  the 
wife,  if  she  is  the  heir  or  devisee  and  there  are  no  children  or  descend- 
ants, then  it  is : 

(1)  When  the  heir  or  receiver  is  husband  or  wife  and  no  children  or 
descendants  from  same,  1  franc  from  100  francs. 

(2)  When  heir  or  receiver  is  related  in  ascending  line:  (a)  1  franc 
from  100  in  the  first  degree  (parents) ;  (6)  2  francs  from  100,  farther  de. 
gree.  • 

(3)  When  heir  or  receiver  is  related  in  the  collateral  line:  (a)  In  the 
second  degree  (brothers  or  sisters  of  same  parents,  also  half  sisters  and 
brothers  entitled  to  inheritance  under  the  French  civil  law)  2  francs  from 
the  100  francs,  (ft)  In  the  third  degree  (uncle  and  nephews  and  the 
half  brothers  and  sisters  entitled  to  inheritance  according  to  the  Ber- 
nese civil  law),  4  from  the  100  francs,  (c)  In  the  fourth  degree  (chil- 
<iren  of  brothers  and  sisters),  6  from  100  francs,  (d)  In  the  fifth  degree, 
^  from  100.    In  all  more  remote  degrees,  10  from  100  francs. 

Markets^  trafficj  hawking^  etc. — These  can  be  taxed  only  so  far  as  space, 
«talls,  and  extra  expense  for  police,  fire  department,  and  sanitary'  par- 
poses  may  be  involved. 

(1)  Offering  articles  for  sale:  (a)  By  driving  about  in  the  streets  or 
carrying  into  the  houses,  1  to  50  francs.  \}))  Temporary  stores  during 
fairs,  etc.,  and  selling  oft'  under  liquidation,  20  to  200  francs,  (c)  Solicit- 
ing from  other  than  dealers,  10  to  200  francs,  (rf)  Hawking  in  rags, 
bones,  skins,  ashes,  old  iron,  old  clothes,  glass,  and  bristles,  1  to  20 
francs,  {e)  Makers  of  sieves,  baskets,  straw  plaiters,  saw  ^nders, 
tinkers,  glaziers,  tin  workers,  1  to  20  francs.  (/)  Traveling  actors, 
singers,  photographers,  rope  dancers,  jugglers,  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory (exhibited),  and  shows  generally,  5  to  100  francs. 

The  amounts  above  named  cover  the  period  of  one  month.  The  license 
officer,  however,  under  the  law,  can  exercise  discretion  in  fixing  the  rate, 
taking  into  consideration  in  cases  of  hawkers,  etc.,  if  they  are  old  and 
infirm,  or  if  residents,  or  from  another  canton.  The  maximum  of  200 
francs  per  month,  or  3J  francs  per  day,  is  rarely  imposed. 

Ohmgeld  or  cantonal  duty  (on  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  of  Swiss 
origin) : 

C«ntimei. 
<1)  Wine  in  casks  containing  moro  than  a  litre per  liter..    4^ 

(2)  Wine  in  bottles do....    9 

(3)  Cider do....    1 

<4)Beer do....    2 

<5)  Brandy  in  bottles do 20 

<6)  Spirit  of  wine,  alcohol,  and  aU  other  distillations  measurable  with  the  brandy 

meter  up  to— 

Thirty-two  degrees I>er  liter..  12 

Thirty-three  to  thirty-four  degrees do....  13 

Progressing  to  99  and  ICO  degrees , do....  89 


\i 


IMPORTED. 

CentiDM- 

^1)  Wine  casks  containing  less  than  a  liter per  liter..  ^ 

(2)  Wine  in  bottles ......do....  40 

(3)  Cider do..-.  2 

(4)  Beer do....  2* 

(5)  Liquors  and  brandy  in  bottles,  also  sweet  and  compound  liquors  in  larger 

vessels , per  liter..    40 

(6)  Alcohols  and  other  distiUatious  of  same  degree  are  taxed  as  brandy  with  ad 
additional  10  per  cent* 
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Alcohol  iutended  for  mechanical  purposes,  and  on  entering  the  can. 
ton  mixed  with  something  by  the  officials  to  prevent  frauds,  is  free. 

This  cantonal  duty,  or  **  ohmgeld,''  has  been  a  source  of  large  reve- 
nue to  the  canton  of  Berne,  yielding  about  one  million  francs  annually^ 
but  under  provision  of  the  federal  constitution  ceases  in  1890;  and 
should  the  law  recently  enacted  by  the  federal  assembly  transierring  to 
the  Government  the  entire  control  and  taxation  of  distillation  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  to  be  taken  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  and 
which  it  is  generally  conceded  will  be  approved  by  the  popular  vote,, 
the  cantons,  only  a  few  of  which  have  the  "ohmgeld,''  will  be  deprived 
of  the  same  at  once,  and  will  be  made  some  allowance  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  loss  during  the  time  for  which  their  right  to  collect  this 
U\x  would  otherwise  have  run. 

Public  houstes  and  retailing  spirits, — These  are  divided  into  (1)  Houses 
that  lodge,  board,  and  sell  spirits;  (2)  houses  that  sell  food  and  spirits 
and  do  not  lodge.  The  first  pay  according  to  a  classified  list  of  eleven^ 
ranging  from  300  to  2,000  francs  per  annum. 

The  second  embraces  eight  classes,  and  runs  from  300  to  1,600  francs* 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  realized  from  this  tax  is  given  to  the  com- 
mune wherein  the  houses  are  located  for  schools  and  paupers. 

In  small  places  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  tax  of  houses  that  lodge 
and  those  which  do  not.  The  town  council  by  reducing  the  license  may 
compel  a  public  house  to  provide  lodging.  The  prefects  may,  where 
recommended  by  the  local  police,  license  stands  for  the  sale  of  milk, 
coffee,  tea,  and  pastry  5  to  20  francs  per  annum,  or  50  centimes  per  day,, 
in  behalf  of  the  canton.    The  licenses  above  named  are  per  annum. 

Many  of  the  Swiss  public  houses  being  kept  open  only  during  the 
summer,  the  tax  is  levied  pro  rata. 

Confectioners  who  serve  liquors  are  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  50 
to  100  francs. 

*' Pensions^  serving  liquors  other  than  that  served  at  the  table  or  to 
others  than  their  regular  boarders  as  distinguished  from  transient  cus- 
tomers, pay  a  tax  of  100  to  600  francs.  So  soon  as  it  is  discovered 
they  lodge  transient  customers  they  are  placed  under  the  schedule  of 
public  houses. 

To  retail  liquors  in  a  small  way  in  the  bar-room,  where  the  sales  are 
under  15  liters  in  quantity,  a  license  is  granted  only  to  persons  in  en- 
joyment of  full  civil  and  political  rights  and  of  good  character.  The 
license  must  be  paid  yearly  in  advance  and  may  l^  deducted  from  the 
income  of  tlie  party  paying  it. 

LICENSE. 

Francs. 

For  wine 1 50  to  300 

Distilled  liqnors 200  to  600 

The  above  two  riglite  combined 250  to  800 

Liqueurs 50  to  300 

One-half  of  this  tax  goes  each  to  canton  and  commune. 

Hawking  spirits  is  not  permitted.  From  this  license- tax  is  exempted : 
(1)  Public  houses  with  general  license.  (2)  Venders  of  beer,  cider, 
and  wine  of  their  own  production.  (3)  Distillers  with  their  own  pro- 
duction, except  that  from  potatoes  and  cereals.  (4)  Apothecaries,  where 
sold  for  medical  purposes. 

Manufacture  of  brandy  and  spirits  far  trade. — Annual  tax  for  brandy 
of  50  degrees  is  6  centimes  per  liter;  alcohol,  where  the  quantity  amounts 
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to  1,000  hectoliters,  8  centimes  per  liter;  one  additional  centime  being 
charged  for  each  additional  1,000  hectoliters.  All  distillation  of  pota- 
toes, cereals,  turnips,  and  other  raw  materials  containing  flonr  or  sngar, 
also  stone-fruit,  drugs,  waste  of  beer,  grapes,  roots  of  gentian,  juniper 
and  other  berries  where  the  product  exceeds  annually  150  liters  and  the 
materials  are  not  all  of  domestic  origin^  is  considered  as  being  carried 
on  for  business  or  trade  purposes. 

For  the  product  of  distilleries,  proven  to  be  for  exportation  from  the 
canton,  nine-tenths  of  the  tax  is  deducted. 

Cantonal  fire-insurance, — This  insurance  is  obligatory  for  four-fifths 
of  the  taxable  value.  In  case  of  fire  the  indemnity  is  made  in  propor- 
tion of  the  sum  insured  to  valuation. 

Single  houses,  isolated,  without  a  fire-place  and  under  500  francs' 
value,  are  exempt  from  this  law;  and  powder-mills,  laboratories  for 
fire-works,  depositories  of  powder  or  dynamite  and  chemical  mana- 
factures  are  excluded. 

Additional  premiums  for  insurance  are  imposed  in  the  following  cases: 
(1)    Houses   with  wood  or  partly  wood  roofs,  20  centimes  per  1,000 
francs.    (2)  When  the  wall  in  whole  or  part  consists  of  material  not 
I  fireproof,  from  10 to 20 centimes  per  1,000  francs, according  to  distance 

j  from  other  buildings.    (3)  Where  there  is  special  risk  from  character 

I  of  business  carried  on. 

I  The  fire-insurance  tax  varies  according  to  the  loss  that  may  be  snf- 

^  fered  in  a  year.    For  1885  it  was  assessed  at  1.06  francs,  with  small 

I .  additional  assessments  for  some  small  townships. 

j  Stamp  tax. — All  obligations,  bonds,  shares,  and  such  contracts,  in 

I  which  the  consideration  is  expressed  by  a  fixed  sum  or  may  be  accurately 

arrived  at,  10  centimes  for  sums  from  50  to  100  francs  inclusive,  20  cen- 
times for  suras  from  100  to  200  francs  inclusive,  and  so  on ;  10  centimes 
for  each  additional  100  francs  or  fraction  thereof. 

Contracts  for  sale  of  real  estate,  deeds,  notes  secured  by  mortgage, 
deposit  books  for  savings  banks,  wills,  insurance  policies,  must  l^  ex- 
ecuted on  what  is  known  as  stamped  paper.    It  is  in  large  sheets  and 
I  costs  GO  centimes  a  sheet. 

i  Bills  of  exchange,  checks,  etc.,  10  centimes  for  sums  50  to  100  francs 

I  inclusive,  15  centimes  for  sums  200  to  400  francs  inclusive. 

Stamped  paper  must  be  used  on  all  obligations  indorsed  and  assign- 
able payable  at  sight,  and  from  the  day  executed  till  presentation  do 
not  circulate  longer  than  seven  days. 

Every  pack  of  cards,  50  centimes. 

Receipts,  placards,  advertisements,  bills  of  lading,  and  other  snch  in- 
struments, 10  centimes. 

For  all  other  written  instruments  subject  to  stamp  duty^  according  to 
the  size  of  the  paper  used,  120  centimes  for  a  full  sheet,  60  centimes  half 
sheet,  30  centimes  for  quarter,  and  15  centimes  for  octavo. 

The  payment  of  the  stamp  duty  is  enforced  by  the  use  of  stamped 
paper  and  visa^  stamps  (marks),  and  adhesion  stamps. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  checks,  if  not  stamped  when  execnted  and 
delivered,  or  where  executed  out  of  the  canton,  if  not  stamped  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  payee  in  the  canton,  and  all  other 
documents  required  to  be  stamped,  if  not  stamped  within  30  days  from 
date  of  execution,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  ten  times  the  sum  of  the 
stamp  tax. 

Unstamped  instruments  have  no  validity  in  law. 

State  church  tax. — All  Protestant  Swiss  citizens  who  have  not  exer- 
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cised  the  legal  right  to  withdraw  from  the  state  church  are  subject 
to  a  tax  as  follows : 

On  oach  100  francs  income:  CentimoB. 

Class      1 15 

Class    II 20 

Class  Ul 25 

On  1,000  francs: 

Ground  valuation 10 

Mortgagosi  etc.,  secured  by  real  estate 10 

Miscellaneous  taxes  or  licenses,^-TheTQ  are  a  variety  of  other  miscellane- 
ous taxes  or  liceuses  imposed  by  cantonal  law,  such  as  the  right  to  hunt 
and  tish. 

Engineers,  architects,  forest-keepers,  and  surveyors  pay  annually francs..  12 

Machinists  for  steam-engines,  etc.,  and  superintendents  chemical  works.. do 8 

Veterinary  surgeons do....  4 

Millwrights do 2 

Travelers,  guides,  widwife,  surgeons,  transient  servants do ... .  1 

Chimney-sweeps centimes..  50 

Loan  offices,  pawnbrokers,  hospitals  conducted  for  profit francs . .  20 

Agents  foreign  insurance  companies do 10 

Solicitors  of  insurance  companies  and  loan  offices  not  located  in  canton ..  .do ... .  20 

The  three  years  of  1884, 1885,  and  1886  show  in  the  cantonal  budget 
a  deficit  for  the  first  year  of  760,249  francs,  and  a  surplus  for  the  other 
two  respectively  of  471  francs  and  46,361  francs. 


Tears. 

Estimate  of  fortune. 

Debt. 

Loans. 

Gross. 

Net 

i8g4 :.. 

188.> 

Franet. 
184, 9U,  620 

Francs. 
47, 014, 107 

Francs. 
137.900,412 
150, 589, 129 
145. 351. 933 

Francs. 
60, 183, 000 
65,486,000 
64.965,600 

1886 

i93,  i39. 18^ 

47,787,247 

Income, — Gross  income  of  indirect  taxes  in  1882,  6,475,393  francs ; 
collection  and  administration,  1,472,206  francs ;  net  income,  5,003,187 
francs,  being  77.02  of  the  gross  income. 

Gross  income  of  direct  taxes  in  1882, 3,569,483  francs ;  collection,  etc., 
165,622  francs ;  net,  3,403,861  francs,  or  95.03  per  cent,  of  the  gross  in- 
come. 

The  total  taxes  in  1882,  direct  and  indirect,  were,  gross,  10,044,876 
francs^  net,  8,407,048  francs;  being  18  francs  70  centimes  per  capita. 

Income  for  1885 :  Francs. 

Ground  tax 1,748,210 

Income  tax,  Class     I ....: 779,936 

Income  tax,  Class    II 15,848 

Income  tax,  Class  III 380,242 

Capital  tax 708,861 

Collection  of  same 105,099 

Administration  ^ 55,804 

Citizenship^  cantonal. — It  should  be  added  that  the  cost  of  citizenship 
in  the  canton  of  Berne  is,  for  a  foreigner,  500  francs,  and  for  a  Swiss  of 
another  canton,  200  francs. 

TAXES  OF  THE  CITY  OR  COMMUNE  OP  BERNE. 

The  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  is  the  same  as  in  the  canton, 
viz,  2  francs  for  1,000.  Classification  and  other  features  similar  to 
cantonal. ' 
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'  The  income  tax  is  3, 4,  and  5  francs  per  100,  regulated  as  tlie  cauloiuJ. 

Water  tax. — Four  francs  for  each  room  the  house  contains.  The  Bet 
profit  annually  to  the  city  is  about  15,160  francs. 

Gas. — One-half  franc  on  the  1,000  of  the  house  valuation ;  yields  orer 
100,000  francs  net  profit  annually. 

Schools. — Higher  classes  gymnasia,  annually,  60  francs,  and  lower 
classes  4  francs.  Pedagogical  and  conimercial  branches,  annually,  6e 
francs. 

Dogs. — Ten  francs  annually.    Net  profit,  over  10,000  francs. 

Burial  tax  is  as  follows : 

FnnBi. 

To  the  police,  for  control  and  numbering  stone 2.50 

Watchiuan  and  janitor 2.00 

Coiiuuission  for  reserved  p^ave  near  the  wall C.^* 

A  grave  in  the  inner  row  of  the  Bremgarten 5.0U 

The  undertaker: 

Hearse  and  two  horses 8.0A 

Hearse  and  one  horse 5.  ft' 

First  class &.W 

Second  class 5.00 

Each  coach,  two  horses 10.  Ot 

Eucli  coach,  one  horse 6.W 

To  woman  who  issaes  the  invitations  and  superintends  the  funeral  ceremonies: 

Where  hearse  alone  is  used 6.W 

Where  two  coaches  are  used 15. (* 

The  sexton 1U.» 

Reserved  grave 10.  W 

Unreserved,  for  adults 5.00 

Children,  3  to  12 3.M 

Children,  under  3 , 150 

Hearse  and  coaches,  net  profit  to  the  city  in  1886,  627  francs,  and  for 
graves  sold,  4,800  francs.  • 

Taxes  for  permis  de  sSjour  issued  to  temporary  residents  and  for- 
eigners established  in  the  city  yielded  in  1884  3,478  francs. 

Taxes  for  space  and  stalls  in  market,  net  profit  in  1884  of  43,72'i 
francs. 

This  privilege  is  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  locality. 

First  class,  20  centimes  per  meter  daily  for  the  weekly  and  meat 
market ;  second  class,  30  centimes ;  and  third  class,  50  centimes.  On 
other  days  and  during  the  fairs  which  are  held  semi-annually  the  above 
charges  are  doubled.  Hucksters  of  vegetables  occupying  a  place  on 
the  street  once  a  week  are  charged:  First  class,  70  centimes,  ruDnin^ 
meter  for  three  months ;  second  class,  100  j  and  third  class,  140;  and  for 
each  additional  day,  20  centimes. 

Persons  who  pay  an  income  tax  to  the  city  in  the  fir8^class  of  in 
come  are  entitled  to  a  discount  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  foregoing  charges 
for  space,  etc. 

Abattoir  and  its  stables  yielded  in  1884  29,502  francs. 

The  stables  may  be  used  twenty -four  hours  free  of  charge.  For  ead 
additional  day — 

Cattle,  etc.:  Fim» 

Larffe  animals ^^ 

Small  animals ^ 

Sheep .!<> 

For  slaughtering  and  inspection : 

Cattle,  per  head 6-W 

Calves,  per  head 1-5J 

Sheep,  per  head 1-* 

OoatN,  |>er  head .• Lj 

Lambs  and  kids .• »^ 
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Those  having  slaughtering  done  for  private  use  and  not  public  sale 
are  charged  an  additional  fare  on  cattle — 50  centimes  on  calves  and  30 
centimes  on  sheep.  Inspection  and  official  certificate  of  large  animals, 
cattle,  horses,  etc.,  50  centimes^  for  small  animals,  20  centimes.  For 
inspection  of  meat  slaughtered  and  brought  in  for  sale  from  the  coun- 
try:  Large  animals,  80  centimes;  and  small  animals,  50  centimes;  for 
smoked  meats,  sausages,  etc.,  per  50  pounds,  30  centimes. 

Weighing  animals  up  to  1  quintal,  15  centimes;  from  1  to  2  quin- 
tals, 25  centimes;  and  10  centimes  for  each  quintal. 

For  weighing  butter  up  to  50  pounds,  5  centimes;  cheese  under  50 
pounds,  5  centimes;  and  for  cheese  50  to  100  pounds,  10  centimes.  In 
large  quantities  an  average  of  10  centimes  per  quintal  is  charged. 

There  is  a  citizenship  to  be  purchased  in  the  commune  of  Berne  as 
well  as  in  the  canton  and  Confederation.  It  is  embraced  in  about 
thirteen  guilds,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  inhabitants,  and  these 
guilds  have  their  several  stipulations  and  value  of  membership.  The 
sum  charged  varies  according  tiO  the  number  of  the  applicant's  family, 
for  every  member  of  the  family  becomes  entitled  to  the  citizenship  and 
the  perquisites  attached  thereto,  which  in  some  guilds  are  very  consid- 
erable. The  price  in  Berne  ranges  from  8,000  to  9,000  francs;  besides, 
the  applicant  must  possess  property  to  the  extent  of  16,000  francs.  So 
communal  citizenship  in  a  Bernese  guild  is  quite  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  property  valuation  of  Berne  for  1886,  not  including  public  build- 
ings, school-houses,  church-yards,  parks,  and  promenade  grounds,  was, 
gross  francs,  0,726,556,  and  net  francs,  5,180,102. 

The  debt  in  1886  was  4,546,454  francs,  and  loans  4,022,000  francs.  The 
city  budget  for  1884  and  1885  showed  a  surplus  of  114,134  and  58,603 
francs.    No  report  for  1886. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  practice  which  prevails  in  giving  in 
property  for  cantonal  taxation  of  deducting  all  indebtedness  secured 
by  mortgage  where  the  creditor  resides  in  canton  (to  deny  the  same 
having  been  decided  by  the  courts  to  be  double  taxation,  and  in  con-  i 
travention  of  a  provision  of  the  federal  constitution  prohibiting  double 
taxation)  has  not  been  applied  to  the  city  or  communal  taxes.  It  is 
thought  that  as  far  as  it  is  now  applied  there  is  much  fraud  practiced, 
and  that  fictitious  mortgages  are  created  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
just  taxes.  By  permitting  incumbrances  in  the  beginning  honestly 
made  to  continue  after  maturity,  when  the  deUtor  is  able  to  pay,  secures 
their  indefinite  continuance  at  less  cost  than  would  follow  from  the 
additional  tax,  which  would  result  from  the  liquidation  of  the  incum- 
brance. 

The  canton  of  Berne  is  the  most  populous  canton  in  the  Confedera- 
tion, containing  532,164  out  of  a  total  population  of  2,846,102  (census 
1880)  or  nearly  one-fourth.  1  have  obtained  from  Consuls  Giflford  and 
Staub  the  following  very  excellent  statements  as  to  the  taxes  in  the 
cantons  of  Basle  and  St  Galle.  These  are  much  smaller  cantons,  St. 
Galleys  population  being  210,401,  and  that  of  Basle  only  124,372,  but 
they  are  both  prosperous,  rich  cantons,  and  especially  the  latter,  which 
is  the  strongest  banking  canton  in  Switzerland. 

BASLE. 

Of  the  taxes  imposed  by  cantonal  and  municipal  authority  (the  two 
jurisdictions  being  in  Basle  substantially  the  same)  the  four  following 
are  described  by  the  law  as  direct : 
138— No.  99 24 
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I. — The  income  tax,  which  is  progressive,  the  rate  being  augmented 
with  the  increase  of  the  net  income,  thus : 


Class. 

Income. 

Tk. 

First 

France. 
800  to    1.200 
1,200  to    1,6U0 

1, 500  to    4.  OCO 
4. 000  to    8. 000 
8,000  to  12,000 
*12.000 

rr^^ 

Second - 

10 

Third p .' 

1 

Fourth 

# 

Fifth - 

3 

Sixth 

4 

*And  upwards. 

The  popular  nature  of  this  tax  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  535  taxpayers  of  the  highest  class  pay  four 
times  as  much  as  the  7,397  persons  belonging  to  the  five  lower  classes : 


Class. 


First  at  5  ftaDC« 

second  at  10  francs.. 
Third  at  1  per  cent  . 
Fourth  at  2  per  ci*ut 
Fifth  at  3  per  cent. . 
Sixth  at  4  per  cent. . 


7,932  I  972.318.00 


II.— TAe  property  tax. — This  is  fixed  by  law  at  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent.,  but  during  the  current  financial  year  a  supplementary  tax  of  SO 
centimes  per  thousand  has  been  assessed,  making  the  sum  really  col- 
lected nearly  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.  To  the  purposes  of  this  tax 
property-holders  are  divided  into  classes  as  follows: 


Class. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  

Ei^hlh 

Muth 

Tenth 

Elfventh  ... 
Twelfth  .... 
Thirteenth  . 
Fourteenth . 
Fifteenth  ... 
Sixteenth... 
Seventeenth 


Property. 


Tax. 


Class. 


5. 

8. 

12. 

20, 

30, 

40, 

50. 

60, 

70. 

80. 

90, 

100, 

125. 

150, 

175, 

200, 

226, 


Franct. 
OOOto  8,000 
000  to  12.000 
000  to  20,  000 
OOOto  30,000 
,  000  to  40,  000 
WiOtO  50,001) 
000  io  60,  000 
QUO  to  70,  000 
000  to  80, 00<» 
OOOto  90,000 
000  to  100,  000 
000  to  125. 000 
000  to  150,  000 
000  to  175.  000 
(H)0  to  200. 000 
000  to  22,5, 000 
000  to  250, 000 


T 


I  Franct.  ' 

I        9.00 

!      14.40  I 

I      21.60  I, 

1       36.00  ! 

54.00  t 

72.00 

90.00 

'  loaoo  i 

I  126.00  1 
144.00 
162.00  1 
180.00 
225.00 
270.00 
315.00 

360.00 ; 

405.00  r 


Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty- first... 
Twenty-second . 
Twenty -third... 
Twenty-fourth.. 
Twenty-filth... 
Twenty -sixth... 
Twenty-seventh 
Twenty -eighth  . 
Twentv-niuth  .. 

Thirtieth 

Thirty-first.  ... 
Thirty -second  .. 

Thirty-third 

Thirtv-fonrth... 


Property. 


Tax. 


Francs. 

250, 000  to 

300, 000  to 

350. 000  to 

400,  000  to 

450. 000  to 

500. 000  to 

600. 000  to 

700, 000  to 

800. 000  to 

900,  000  to  1, 

l,000,0(K)tol. 

1, 250. 000  to  1. 

1,  500, 000  to  1, 

1, 750, 000  to  2, 

2, 000, 000  to  2, 

3, 500, 000  to  3. 

3, 000, 000  to  3, 


300.000 
350.000 
400.000 
450.  UOO 
500,000 
600.000 
700.000 
800.000 
900,000 
000,000 
2  *0, 000 
500.000 
750,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000.000 
500,000 


Frafu*. 
450.00 
540.00 

630.  oa 

810. «« 

9oaoo 

1,080.  M 
1,360.00 
1,44«K«0 
l|6:ML0t 
1.800.00 
2.250.00 
2^700.00 
3.150.09 
8,600.00 
4,500.00 
5,400.00 


From  the  thirty-fourth  class  upwards  the  rate  of  progression  is  uni- 
form,  i.  e.j  half  million  intervals  are  fixed.  Property  under  5,000  francs 
is  exempt  from  this  tax. 
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Tbe  appraised  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  pi 
is  468,276,888  francs.  Whether  this  justifies  Minist 
that  Basle  is  the  richest  city  in  the  world  of  its  size  i 
very  comfortable  property  for  a  place  of  70,000  iuh 

in. — The  municipal  tax, — Levied  on  the  income,  2 
four  years,  of  all  persons  over  twenty  years  of  a^ 
proper.  Though  called  a  city  tax  it  is  levied  and  i 
tonal  authorities  and  applies  to  the  same  class  of 
taxes,  with  the  limitation  of  age  above  mentioned 
tion  of  a  small  number  of  persons  living  in  the  rui 

For  the  current  year  this  tax  is  established  as  f< 

Class. 


First.... 
Second . . 
Third... 
Fourth.. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth  ... 
Seven  til. 
Eiirhih.. 
Ninth... 
Tenth... 


Incomes  less  than  800  francs  are  exempt  from  th 

,  IV, — The  tax  on  successions^  legacies ,  and  donatio 

schaftsteu^r). — Property  passing    by  will,  success 

other  persons  than  a  husband,  wife,  or  direct  desc 

follows : 

If  the  beneficiary  be  a — 

Parent 

Grandparent,  brother,  or  sister 

Uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  or  niece 

Cousin,  great-nncle,  or  aunt  

Person  more  remotely  or  not  at  all  related  by  blood 

The  regular  and  ordinary  taxes,  therefore,  to  w 
performing  military  service  is  subject,  are  the  : 
l)roperty  tax,  the  municipal  tax,  and  the  military  t 
a  merchant  to  be  under  thirty-three  years  of  ag 
and  personal  property  of  the  value  of  500,000  fran 
come  of  30,000  francs,  he  would  pay  in  conform: 
lowing  sums : 

Income  tax  on   4, 000  francs,  1  per  cent 

4, 000  francs,  2  per  cent 

4,000  francs,  3  per  cent 

18, 000 francs,  4  percent 

.    Total  on  30,000  francs 

Property  tax,  fourteenth  cla^,  1.80  per  1,000  on  450,000 

Municipal  tax,  eighth  class,  fixed  sum  for  30,000  income 

Military  tax,  H  per  1,000  on  property  of  500,000 

U  per  1,000  on  income  of  30,000 

l)oll  tax 

Total..,  

This  total  computed  on  the  property  alone  woi 
three-fifths  of  1  per  cent. 

A  farmer  living  in  the  country,  being  of  the  sa 
chant  and  likewise  exempt  from  military  service,  ha 
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of  20,000  francs  and  a  net  income  of  1,200  francs,  would  be  taxed  as 
folio  WW : 

Frmacs. 

Income  tax,  fixed  snm  for  incomo  from  800  to  1,200  francs 5. 00 

Property  tax,  third  class,  sum  for  20,000  francs 21.60 

Military  tax,  U  per  1,000  on  three-fourths  of  20,000  francs  property 22. 50 

li  per  1,000  on  income  less  than  600  francs 90 

poll 6.00 

Total 56.00 

In  both  the  above  supposed  cases  the  aggregate  tax  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  minimum  for  persons  exempt  from  military  service.  For  be- 
sides the  sum  levied  on  successions,  of  which  no  account  is  taken  in  the 
computation,  there  are  other  extraordinary  and  incidental  circumstances 
which  may  involve  taxation.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  th^e 
contributions  and  taxes : 

(1)  Tax  on  tramtfera  of  real  €8tate.^Th\&  is  collected  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent,  from  the  purchaser  of  all  real  estate  or  the  beneficiary  of  a 
gift  in  all  cases  where  the  property  does  not  pass  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, is  not  transferred  for  public  or  benevolent  purposes,  is  not  sold 
by  the  assignee  of  a  bankrupt,  or,  finally,  is  not  sold  by  an  heir  to  a  co- 
heir, the  latter  being  a  child,  grandchild,  or  surviving  husband  or  wife 
of  the  testator. 

(2)  Fire  department  contribution, — This  tax  is  imposed  in  lieu  of  per- 
sonal service  at  a  fixed  rate,  as  follows : 


Class. 

Income. 

'    TsLX. 

First 

Less  than  1,500  francs 

Franc*. 
j              5 

Second... 

1,500  to  3,000  francs 

,.j             ]§ 

Third 

3,000  to  6,000  francs 

S0 

Fourth            .        •  ....>...... 

6  000  to  12.000  francs 

49 

Fifth            

12,000  francs  and  upwards 

(3)  Contribution  for  street-ligJiting. — Proprietors  of  buildings  situated 
on  lots  lying  not  more  than  60  meters  from  a  street  lamp  pay  ^contri- 
bution of  one-twentieth  of  the  buildings  in  question. 

(4)  License  of  corporations. — Incorporated  companies  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  fee  of  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock 
annually. 

(5)  Bank-note  tax. — Banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  Basle  pay  to 
the  canton  three-tenths  of  1  p.er  cent,  of  their  circulating  notes. 

(6)  The  stamp  tax. — The  following  papers  are  subject  to  a  stamp  tax 
of  10  centimes : 

Checks  of  over  100  francs,  drawn  payable  in  this  canton. 

Promissory  notes  not  negotiable  and  not  made  and  payable  in  this 
canton. 

Provisional  certificates  of  stock  of  over  50  francs,  and  certificates  en- 
titling to  the  delivery  of  bonds  of  over  100  francs. 

Freight  way-bills  and  warehouse  certificates. 

The  stamp  tax  varies  for  the  following  documents,  according  to  the 
form  and  quantity  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written :  Contracts,  in- 
surance policies,  bills  of  sale,  wills,  private  inventories  with  signature, 
all  notarial  acts,  copies  of  judicial  decisions  and  judgments,  abstracts 
of  the  same  and  of  all  official  documents,  books,  and  registers  when  made 
for  the  use  of  private  persons  and  at  their  request. 
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These  documents  must  bear  a  lOcentime  stamp  when  written  on  a 
quarto  sheet  or  less;  20  centimes  when  written  on  a  simple  folio  sheet; 
40  centimes  on  a  double  folio  sheet. 

The  stamp  t  X  for  the  following  documents  varies  with  the  sum  in- 
volved: 

Bonds,  with  or  without  mortgage,  executed  in  this  canton,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  100  francs;  stock  shares,  issued  in  this  canton,  of  a 
nominal  value  of  more  than  60  francs;  accounts  of  auction  sales;  all 
negotiable  paper  issued  and  payable  in  this  canton;  memoranda  of 
sales  of  securities  of  all  kinds,  except  bills  of  exchange,  whether  the 
sales  are  for  cash  or  on  time,  made  at  the  exchange  or  elsewhere. 

Of  these  papers,  bonds,  shares,  and  accounts  of  auction  sales,  are 
subject,  for  an  amount  up  to  200  francs,  to  a  stamp  of  10  centimes;  from 
200  to  300  francs,  20  centimes ;  from  300  to  500 francs,  30  centimes;  from 
500  to  1,000  francs,  60  centimes;  from  1,000  to  2,000  francs,  120  cen- 
times; and  for  every  further  amount  of  1,000  francs,  or  fraction  there- 
of, 60  centimes. 

Drafts,  orders,  promissory  notes,  and  other  negotiable  securities  pay, 
for  100  to  500  francs,  10  centimes;  600  to  1,000  francs,  20  centimes; 
1,000  to  2,000  francs,  40  centimes;  and  for  every  further  sum  of  1,000 
francs,  or  fraction  thereof,  20  centimes. 

Memoranda  of  sales  of  commercial  paper  must  be  stamped  according 
to  the  account  of  the  sales,  as  follows:  Amount  up  to  5,000  francs,  20 
centimes;  from  5,000  to  10,000  francs,  50  centimes;  for  every  further 
10,000  francs,  or  fraction  thereof,  50  centimes. 

To  completo  the  enumeration  of  all  the  sources  of  revenue  enjoyed 
by  the  canton  of  Basle,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Government  col- 
lects a  duty  on  all  wine  and  spirits  brought  into  the  city  for  sale;  that 
it  insures  all  the  buildings  of  its  citizens,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  manufacture. 

The  present  city  government  of  Basle  is  now  considering  a  plan  for 
changing  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  with  a  view  to  charge  the 
richer  classes  with  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  public  burdens. 

ST.  GALLE. 

Every  citizen,  be  he  a  peasant  in  the  country  or  a  citizen  of  a  town, 
pays  annually  a  state  tax  to  the  cantonal  government,  which  varies 
between  2  and  3  francs  per  1,000  francs.  For  this  year  it  was  2  francs. 
This  is  all  the  tax  tbe  Stato  assesses,  with  the  exception  of  a  levy  of  5 
per  cent,  on  tbe  net  earnings  of  corporations. 

As  to  towns,  the  taxes  differ  very  much,  according  to  the  material 
condition  of  each,  place.  Some  of  them  have  school  and  church  funds, 
and  the  same  for  charitable  purposes,  while  others  have  none  at  all,  and 
some  only  one  or  the  other.  The  city  of  St.  Galle  has  a  school  fund  of 
2,557,980  francs;  a  Catholic  church  fund  of  3,206,077  francs,  and  a  Pro- 
testant church  fund  of  1,476,251  francs.  Thus,  therefore,  that  towns 
have  to  assess  as  high  as  7  francs  on  1,000  for  school  and  church  pur- 
poses, while  others — for  instance,  the  city  of  St.  Galle — assess  this 
year  2  francs  for  school  purposes  and  only  20  centimes  on  1,000  for 
church  purposes. 

Before  going  any  further  it  is  proper  to  state  that  while  under  the 
new  constitution  the  church  and  state  are  separated,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  any  one  withdraws  from  the  church,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
optional  for  any  one  to  do  so  and  relieve  himself  from  any  obligation 
to  the  church. 
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Altogether ,  different  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  towards  the  schools. 
Every  citizen  is  compelled  to  belong  to  his  respective  school  district, 
no  matter  how  isolated  he  may  live  from  the  place  x)f  education.  This 
has  been  the  case  ever  since  compulsory  education  has  been  inaagu- 
rated  in  Switzerland. 

Sb  much  for  the  cpndition  of  taxation  over  the  state  called  Canton, 
As  to  the  city  of  St.  Galle,  the  following  have  been  the  taxes  for  1886 : 

Fnaca. 

State  taxes,  as  before  stated per  l,000francs--  2.00 

Political  corporation do     ..  4.00 

School i do     -.  2.00 

Church do     ..     .20 

Household  tax  (poll) .2.00 

Money  tax. — Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  income  tax,  which  is  as 
follows : 


ClaM. 

Income. 

Tax. 

1                Class. 

Income. 

Tax. 

First 

FrancM. 
800  to    1, 000 
i;  000  to    1, 500 
1,500  to    2,000 
2, 000  to    2,  500 
2, 500  to    3,  iKK) 
3, 000  to    3,  500 
3, 500  to    4, 000 
4,  000  to    4,  500 
4,  500  to    5, 000 
5, 000  to    5,  500 

Francs. 
1 
2 
4 

7 

1  Eleventli 

Francs. 
5, 500  to    0, 000 
6,000  to    6.500 
6. 500  to    7, 000 
7, 000  to    7,  600 
7, 500  to    8. 000 
8, 000  to    8. 500 
8, 500  to    9. 000 
9. 000  to    9, 500 
9, 500  to  10. 000 

FVame*. 

63 

Second 

I  Twelfth 

1  Thirteenth 

T« 

Third 

W 

Fourth  

1  Fourteenth ............ 

193 

Fifth 

\l 

Fifteenth 

l-I 

Sixth 

Sixteenth 

IJS 

Seventh 

22 
30 
40 
51 

Seventeenth 

is: 

Eighth    .'    .          .  . 

'  Eighteenth 

it: 

l^inth 

i  Nineteenth 

29* 

Tenth 

i 

For  an  income  amounting  to  over  10,000  francs  each  additional  100 
francs  pay  2-^J^  francs  extra. 

The  system  of  '*  progressive  taxation  "  in  force  in  the  canton  of  Basle 
prevails  iu  several  other  cantons,  and  iu  the  canton  of  Vaud  has  been 
maile  to  apply  not  only  to  income  tax,  which  is  quite  a  common  prin- 
ciple, but  to  all  objects  of  taxation.  For  this  purpose  taxable  objects 
are  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  Eeal  estate;  (2)  personal  estate ;  (3) 
earnings.  Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  according  to  valuation, 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  increases  with  the  increase  of  value.  Thns,  a 
man  with  real  estate  worth  $5,000  will  pay  $1  a  year  tax;  he  who  owns 
$10,000  will  pay  not  $2,  but$  5;  he  who  owns  $20,000  will  pay  not  #4 or 
$6,  but  $10.  The  same  rule  is  applied  to  personal  property;  the  rate  of 
taxation  will  increase  with  each  additional  $500  valuation,  so  that  be 
who  has  $100,000  in  bank  or  in  bonds  will  pay  not  ten  times  as  much 
as  he  who  has  $10,000,  but  about  thirty  times  as  much;  So  with  earn- 
ings, the  rate  will  increase  with  each  additional  $500  of  income,  with 
the  proviso  that  $80  shall  be  made  as  an  allowance  for  each  mouth  to 
be  fed. 

The  design  of  the  system  is  of  course  to  throw  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it,  and  by  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  exemptions  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  bring  the  entire  bnrden  of 
taxes  on  a  few,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  statement  of  Consul  Gifford 
as  to  Basle.  It  is  an  experiment  that  has  i  t«  dangers,  and  of  very  doubt- 
ful  policy. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the  taxes  in  a  mountainous  and  thinly 
populated  canton,  and  for  this  purpose  Valais  will  be  taken. 
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Taxation  in  tbis  canton  may  be  best  explained  by  the  instance  of  a 
single  individual,  the  village  blacksmith,  who  is  an  example  of  an  aver- 
age citizen,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  His  house  belongs  to  him  in  fee ;  no 
other  form  of  ownership  is  known  in  Valais.  The  taxable  value  of  his 
property,  say,  is  9,000  francs.  For  assessment  purposes  land  is  divided 
into  very  numerous  classes,  valued  at  2^  centimes  for  the  worst  up  to 
8  and  9  francs  a  yard  for  the  best. 

The  assessment  is  made  by  a  local  commission,  revised  by  three  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  canton.  There- are  two  taxes  on  real  property  : 
(1)  Cantonal  tax  of  1^  francs  on  each  1,000  francs  of  capital  value, 
and  50  centimes  of  this  tax  goes  to  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinction  of 
the  public  debt.  (2)  Communal  tax  varying  according  to  the  needs 
of  each  commune,  an  average  of  1  franc  per  1,000,  and  this  tax  may  be 
paid  in  work  by  arrangement  with  the  commune.  If  real  estate  is 
mortgaged,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  is  deducted.  The 
cantonal  tax  on  capital  values  is  levied  not  only  on  real  property  but 
on  all  securities,  salaries,  and  pensions  capitalized  at  ten  times,  and  on 
incomes  capitalized  at  twenty  times  their  annual  value.  A  register  of 
all  these  taxable  values  is  kept  in  each  commune  and  furnished  by  it  to 
the  cantonal  authorities.  Besides  these  direct  taxes,  license  duties  are 
payable  to  the  canton  on  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  industry,  occu- 
pation, or  profession,  from  that  of  a  banker  to  an  ordinary  artisan.  For 
each  occupation  there  Bre  five  and  six  classes  with  a  maximum  and  min- 
imum duty. 

A  banker  of  first  class  pays  from  1,000  francs  to  262  francs ;  lowest 
class  of  artisans,  about  2  francs;  saw-mils,  2  francs  to  250  francs ;  whole- 
sale timber  merchants,  from  100  to  500  francs. 

Proprietors  selling  the  produce  of  their  own  land  are  the  only  im- 
portant exception  to  the  law. 

There  is  no  tax  on  tobacco,  which  is  consumed  largely,  nor  on  Swiss 
wines,  beers,  or  spirts.  There  is  a  small  duty  on  imported  alcoholic 
drinks.  These  communes,  especially  in  the  poorer  cantons,  are  very 
economically  managed.  There  are  some  communes  whose  reported 
management  expenses,  including  salaries  of  police,  wood  rangers,  pay- 
ments to  presidents,  councilors,  and  others  are  as  low  as  1,200  francs,  and 
the  entire  income  not  exceeding  5,000  francs,  but  this  figure  does  not 
representthe  annual  value  of  its  property,  as  the  commune  pastures  and 
forest  are  engaged  for  a  nominal  payment.  These  figures  do  not  apply 
to  the  poorest  communes,  but  an  average  commune  in  a  mountainous 
canton.  The  principles  on  which  most  of  these  officials  are  paid  is  to 
give  a  nominal  salary  as  a  sort  of  retainer,  and  daily  wages  where  em- 
ployed. The  president  and  councilors  will  be  paid  3  francs  for  each 
sitting  and  for  every  day  when  attending  to  public  business.  It  is  con- 
sidered obligatory  on  those  elected  to  serve  in  turn,  and  such  posts  of 
honorable  service  are  willingly  accepted. 

Boyd  Winchester, 

Consul  Oeneral. 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

Berne,  May,  1887. 
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TAXATION   IN   ZUBICH, 

•REPORT  OF  CONSUL  CATLIN. 

Every  able-bodied  citizen,  property-owner,  and  resident  in  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  two  distinct  classes  of  taxes, 
viz: 

I.  Those  imposed  by  the  canton. 

II.  Those  imposed  by  the  respective  townships  composing  it. 

Both  are  collected  by  the  town  authorities,  but  at  different  times. 
The  cantonal  taxes  are  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  canton,  and 
the  town  is  allowed  to  retain  1  per  cent,  as  payment  for  their  collection. 

I.— Cantonal  Taxation. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation  in  vogue  in  canton  Zurich  is  that  which 
is  known  as  "  progressive,"  and  is  essentially  democratic  and  leveling 
in  its  features.  It  eases  the  burden  for  the  poor  and  the  laboring  classes, 
and  places  the  greater  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  best 
able  to  bear  it,  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  From  those 
to  whom  much  has  been  given  much  is  required,  while  the  laborer,  un- 
able to  save,  and  dependent  upon  his  daily  wages  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  support,  fullills  his  common  obligation  to  contribute  to  the 
support  olHhe  state  by  the  payment  of  a  comparatively  trifling  amoant. 
As  a  taxpayer  grows  richer  he  is  taxed  on  a  larger  proportion  of  his 
wealth.  The  tendency  of  the  law  is  to  hinder,  or  at  least  impede,  the 
accumulation  of  great  fortunes.  The  young  man  who  ha«  saved  up  his 
first  5,000  francs  is  assessed  ou  only  one-half  of  it;  if  in  his  maturer 
years  his  fortune  shall  have  increased  to  100,000,  he  is  assessed  ou  four- 
fifths  of  it;  if  to  200,000,  on  nine-tenths  of  it;  and  if  to  upwards  of 
200,000  on  all  of  it.  Again,  the  same  principle  is  followed  in  the  tax- 
ation of  incomes.  The  small  clerk  or  salesman  who  earns  a  scanty 
salary  of  1,500  francs  is  assessed  upon  only  one-fifth  of  it,  while  the 
recii)ient  of  a  4,000-franc  salary  is  assessed  on  four-fifths,  and  the  man 
who  earns  a  salary  over  that  amount  is  assessed  on  it  all. 

In  order  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  system,  I  have 
translated  the  cantonal  tax  law,  and  incorporate  it  in  full  herewith. 
It  haf  now  been  in  force  for  seventeen  years,  having  been  adopted  in 
April,  1870,  by  a  populai  vote*  of  the  canton.  It  gives  evidence  of 
wise  thought,  careful  study,  and  a  spirit  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
free  republican  institutions  of  Switzerland. 

CANTONAL  TAX  LAW. 
Title  l.^-OhUgati&n  to  pay  taxes, 

(1)  In  so  far  as  the  yield  of  the  public  domain  and  other  lawful  revenues  are  inade 
quate  to  defray  the  Government  outlays,  there  shall  be  levied  a  tax  upon  property 
iiicouie,  and  citizenship,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  from  time  to  time  determined 
by  the  cantonal  council  when  the  estimates  are  made  up. 

(2)  The  following  are  subject  to  property  tax,  viz:  (a)  Landed  property,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  canton,  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  resident  of,  or  to  a  corporation  ex- 
isting in,  the  canton,  (b)  Laud  and  appurtenances  thereon  in  the  canton  belonging 
to  a  person  living  outside  of  the  canton,  (c)  The  propertj^  of  any  person  living 
outside  of  the  canton,  which  is  held  in  trust  by  the  authorities  thereof. 

(3)  The  following  are  exempt  from  property  tax,  viz:  (a)  The  (lublic  domains, 
church,  school,  and  pauper  lands  and  endowments^  and  also  the  township  bnildinj^and 

-  Yeas,  23,934  j  nays,  20,78L  — — 
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property,  both  movable  aod  immoTable,  serving  for  public  uses  and  yielding  uo  rev- 
enue. (5)  Property  outside  of  the  canton,  whether  consisting  of  land  or  ot  the  ap- 
purtenances thereon,  and  belonging  to  a  resident  of  the  canton,  wlien  a  property  or 
income  tax  is  leviable  on  the  same  m  the  locality  where  it  is  situated,  (c)  Tne  prop- 
erty designated  in  section  2,  letter  o,  whenever  the  same  is  sul^ect  to  a  property  or 
income  tax  at  the  owner's  place  of  residence,  (d)  The  clothing,  books,  tools  and 
implements,  and  necessary  household  utensils  of  the  party  taxable. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  amounts  up  to  3,000  francs 
per  each  person  ma^v  be  exempted  from  cantonal  taxations,  in  the  property  of  orphans 
and  other  persons  incapable  of  self-support. 

(4)  The  profits  and  incomes  of  ci|iizens,  settlers,  and  existing  corporations,  domi- 
ciled within  the  canton,  are  subject  to  income  tax. 

(5)  The  following  are  exempt  from  income  tax,  viz:  (o)  The  yearly  revenue  in  in- 
terest, rent,  or  jointure  ,based  upon  any  capital  taxable  as  property,  (b)  The  amount 
of  500  francs  from  every  income.    (See  article  19,  sections,  of  federal  constitution.) 

(6)  In  estimating  the  property  of  a  tax-payer,  resident  in  the  canton,  debts  are  to 
be  deducted  from  the  collective  value  of  his  possessions.  In  the  case  of  the  tax- 
able possessions  of  one  residing  outside  of  the  canton,  the  debts  existing  thereon  may 
only  oe  deducted  when  the  tax-payer  can  bring  proof  that  the  possessions  in  ques- 
tion are  not  burdened  with  debts  out  of  proportion  to  those  standing  against  the  re- 
mainder of  his  property. 

(7^  In  estimating  an  income  derived  from  the  carrying  on  of  any  industry,  there 
shall  be  deducted  not  more  than  5  percent,  of  the  working  capital,  and  also  the  costs 
involved  in  the  acquirement  of  the  income,  with  exception,  however,  of  housekeep- 
ing expenses. 

(8)  All  citizens  and  settlers  residing  in  the  canton  and  who  are  entitled  to  vote  on 
cantonal  affairs  are  liable  to  a  citizenship  tax. 

(y)  Liability  to  property  and  income  taxation  commences  from  the  time  when  a 
person  comes  into  possession  of  a  taxable  property  or  income.  Strangers  in  the 
canton  are  liable  to  taxation  from  the  time  when  they  become  settlers.  The  citizen- 
ship tax  is  to  be  levied  for  the  entire  year  upon  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  during 
the  year  for  which  the  tax  is  levied. 

(10)  Disputes  as  to  whether  a  portion  of  any  property  or  income  is  taxable  shall  be 
decided  by  the  direction  of  finance  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Qovernment  council. 

Title  U,— Taxation, 

(a)  PROPERTY-TAX  LEVY. 

(11)  Of  the  property  of  individual  tax-payers,  the  following  portions  will  be  assessed 
viz: 

Francs. 

Five-tenths  on  the  first 20,000 

Six-tenths  on  the  next 30,000 

Seven-tenths  on  the  next 50,000 

Eight-tenihs  on  the  next 100,000 

Nine-tenths  on  the  next 200,000 

Ten-tenths  on  all  above 200,000 

On  every  thousand  of  these  portitms  as  registered  the  same  tax  will  be  levied.  In 
view  of  the  extent  of  the  township  lauds,  five-tenths  of  their  amount  will  be  assessed. 

(d)  INCOME  TAX  LEVY. 

( 12)  Of  the  taxable  income  of  individuals  (see  sections  5  and  6)  the  following  portions 
will  be  assessed,  viz: 

Franca. 

Two-tenths  on  the  first 1,500 

Four-tenths  on  the  next 1,500 

Six-tenths  on  the  next 3,000 

Eight-tenths  on  the  next 4,000 

Ten-tenths  on  an  above 4,000 

Every  hundred  francs  of  income  assessment  pays  two  francs  tax  for  every  f^anc  per 
thousand  levied  on  property  assessment. 

(c)  CITIZENSHIP  TAX  LEVY. 

(13)  The  tax  payable  by  all  citizens  entitled  to  vote  amounts  to  one-third  of  the 
sum  levied  per  thousand  on  property  assessment.  , 
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Title  III. — Method  of  determining  t<ixahle  property  and  income. 

(14)  T&e  determining  of  taxable  property  and  iucomo  is  effected  on  a  basis  of  self- 
taxation  by  the  tax-payer. 

^  This  is  controlled  by  the  taxation  of  the  tax-commission,  from  which  appeal  may  be 
made  to  thie  taking  of  an  official  inventory  (see  sections  26-30),  or  to  the  board  of 
appeal  (see  sections  31-33). 

(a)  SELF-TAXATION*  BY  THE  TAX-PAYER. 

(15)  Every  tax-payer  shall  tax  his  property  and  Income  in  fnll,  according  to  their 
true  value. 

(16)  A  new  self-taxation  by  all  tax-payers  will  be  ordered  throughout  the  entire 
canton  every  three  years. 

(17)  For  the  intervening  two  years,  self-taxation  occurs  only  in  the  cases  of  such 
tax-payers  as  are  then  for  the  first  time  subject  to  taxation,  or  whose  property  or 
income  has  meanwhile  undergone  any  change.  During  each  of  these  two  years,  tho 
town  council,  before  completing  the  tax -register  (section  19),  shall,  by  public  notice, 
summon  such  tax-payers  to  report  any  such  change. 

(18)  For  the  purpose  of  self-taxation,  every  tax-payer  residing  in  the  canton  receives 
from  the  town  council  a  form,  npon  which,  under  the  several  headings,  he  enters  the 
valuation  of  his  property  and  income. 

(19)  The  town  council  shall  enter  these  taxations  in  a  tax-register,  which  is  to  bo 
made  out  in  duplicate  annually,  and  shall  leave  the  same  open  lor  inspection  for  four- 
teen days.  Every  tax-payer  is  entitled  to  make  a  close  inspection  of  it,  and  to  hand 
in  his  observations  concerning  it,  over  his  own  signature,  to  the  tax  commissioa 
(section  20). 

(h)  TAXATION  BY  THE  TAX  COMMISSION. 

(^)  For  every  political  township  there  shall  be  a  tax  commission.  The  same  shall 
,  consist  of  the  following  members,  viz  :  (a)  Four  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  political 
township,  and  who  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  ensuing  term;  (5)  two  members  to  be 
chosen  by  the  district  councils,  either  from  within  or  without  its  own  body;  (c)  one 
tax  commissioner  to  be  chosen  by  the  Grovernment  (cantonal)  council,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  direction  of  finance. 

Townships  may  increase  the  number  of  members  to  be  named  by  them  to  twenty. 
Those  elected  then  organize  themselves  into  sections  of  four  members  each  for  a 
proper  division  of  the  work. 

Those  members  named  by  this  district  council  may  not  belong  to  the  political 
township,  nor  the  tax  commissioner  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  severally  to 
serve.  In  cases  of  hiuderance  from  serving,  the  Government  and  district  councils  will 
provide  substitutes.  The  proceedings  will  be  conducted  by  the  tax  commissioner. 
The  town  clerk  keeps  the  records  ex  officiOj  and  has  a  voice  in  council.  Any  active 
citizen  is  bound  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  tax  commission  if  chosen  thereto  by  the 
township. 

(21)  The  tax  commission  shall  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  in  which  the  re- 
vision is  made  and  after  the  receipt  of  the  completed  register  from  the  town  council, 
examine  the  taxations  made,  and  at  the  same  time  alford  tho  tax-payers  opportunity 
to  be  personally  present  at  the  ijroceediugs.  When  it  considers  any  case  of  self-taxa- 
tion as  incorrect  it  makes  the  uecessar^"^  alterations  therein. 

(22)  The  tax-payer  has  the  right,  as  he  may  choose,  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
receipt  of  notice  of  such  alterations,  either  to  appeal  to  the  taking  of  an  official  in- 
ventory (sections  26-30),  or  to  the  board  of  appeal  (sections  31-33).  The  tax  com- 
missioner has  the  right,  within  fourteen  days,  to  appeal  against  the  taxation  made 
by  the  tax  commission.  Where  a  tax -payer  has  called  for  the  taking  of  an  oflicial  in- 
ventory this  appeal  is  invalid.  If,  by  the  expiration  of  the  period  stat^,  no  appeal 
shall  have  been  made,  then  the  taxation  by  the  tax  commission  is  to  be  considered  as 
acknowledged. 

(23)  For  taxations  to  be  undertaken  dnring  the  interval  (see  Section  17)  the  col- 
lective tax  commission  is  replaced  by  a  minor  commission  composed  of  one  member 
of  the  district  council  and  two  members  of  the  tax  commission,  selected  by  him  and 
belonging  to  the  township. 

(24)  The  tax  commission  has  the  right  of  final  decision  concerning  exemption  from 
taxation  (section  3,  last  clause)  of  persons  permanently  incapable  of  labor.  During 
the  interval  (see  section  17)  the  collective  tax  commission  is  replaced  by  the  minor 
commission  for  the  rendering  of  such  decisions  as  well. 

(25)  All  members  of  the  tax  commission,  as  well  as  the  clerk  of  the  town  council, 
are  paid  a  daily  allowance  by  the  canton,  in  proportion  to  their  trouble,  and  to  be 
determined  by  the  cantonal  council. 

^Assessment  is  probably  meant. 
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(o)  OFFICIAL  INVENTORIES. 

(26)  For  taking  an  official  inventory  there  shall  be  appointed  a  commisBion  of  ap- 
praisal, consisting  of  one  member  of  the  town  council,  one  member  of  the  district 
council  (who  does  not  belong  to  the  township),  and  one  member  chosen  by  tbe  tax- 
payer. All  members  of  the  commission  of  appraisal  are  paid  a  daily  allowance  by  the 
cantons,  proportioned  to  their  salaries,  and  to  be  fixed  by  the  cantonal  council. 

(27)  An  official  inventory  is  taken  (a)  when  a  tax-payer  himself  demands  it  (section 
22);  (6)  in  accordance  with  section  9  of  the  *'law  pertaining  to  the  taxation  of  in- 
heritances." 

(28)  The  first  inventory  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  tax-payer.  It  will  then  be  exam- 
ined bv  the  commission  of  appraisal  and  compared  witn  the  circumstances  existing 
as  to  the  property ;  at  all  events  with  such  books  of  interest  and  business  accounts 
as  are  accessible.  When  an  inventory  is  made  by  the  probate  authorities,  such  in- 
ventory will  be  considered  as  valid  for  the  tax  authorities  as  well. 

(29)  When  no  free  understanding  can  be  reached  concerning  the  value  to  be  placed 
upon  property  or  income,  the  tax-payer,  or  cither  •ne  of  the  official  members  of  the 
commission  of  appraisal,  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  an  expert  commission.  • 

(30)  This  commission,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  district 
court,  and,  after  a  hearing,  \ias  the  right  of  final  decision  as  to  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  property  and  income  in  dispute,  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  the  costs  of  ap- 
praisal.   The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  experts  is  determined  by  the  district  court. 

(rf)  BOARD  OF  APPEAL 

(31)  Boards  of  appeal  for  every  two  or  three  districts  shall  consist  of  five  members 
each,  appointed  by  the  cantonal  council.  In  cases  of  hinderance  from  serving,  the 
cantonal  council  shall  provide  substitutes.  In  cases  where  any  member  has  pre- 
viously participated  in  a  decision  of  the  tax  commission,  he  has  no  voice.  The  finance 
bureau  attends  to  the  duties  of  the  secretaryship.  Members  are  paid  a  fixed  daily 
allowance  by  the  cantonal  council. 

(32)  A  tax-payer  is  entitled  and  a  tax  commissioner  is  obliged  to  conduct  bis  case 
personally  before  tbe  board  of  appeal. 

(33)  A  tax-payer  may,  within  fourteen  days,  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  appeal  to  the  taking  of  an  inventory  by  the  expert  commission  (section  30). 

Title  lV,^CoVeciion  of  taxes, 

(34)  Town  councils,  under  instructions  from  the  direction  of  finance,  are  charged 
with  the  completion  of  the  tax  registers,  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  amounts,  free  of  charge,  to  the  cantonal  treasury.  For  the  collection  each 
town  council  receives  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  it  delivers. 

(35)  Tax-payers  residing  within  the  canton  pay  the  collective  amount  of  their 
taxes  at  their  place  of  residence;  those  residing  outside  the  canton  pay  in  the  town- 
ship where  the  taxable  possession  4 ies.  Tax-payers  under  guardianship  are  taxed  in 
their  own  township  when  they  have  not  settled  in  another  township  of  the  canton. 

('.{6)  The  tax-payer  must  pay  his  tax  within  four  weeks  after  its  promulgation. 
In  case  subsequently,  by  reason  of  appeal  to  an  official  inventory  or  to  the  board  of 
appeal,  the  tax  is  lowered,  repayment  will  be  made. 

(37)  The  direction  of  finance  will  take  care  that  the  work  of  determining  the 
taxable  property  and  incomes  is  completed  in  season  to  aliow  the  collection  of  taxes 
to  take  place  in  January  of  each  following  year. 

Title  V. — Consequences  of  incorrect  declarations, 

(38)  In  case  it  be  shown  that  a  tax-payer  has  rendered  an  incomplete  declaration 
of  his  property,  a  supplementary  tax  payment  shall  be  collected.  The  same  amounts 
to  five  times  the  deficiency  in  payments  made  to  the  canton  during  the  two  years 
last  p?evions.  Heirs  may  be  held  collectively  for  this  supplementary  tax.  When 
such  a  case  of  incomplete  taxation  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  any  guardianship  or 
Judicial  authorities,  the  latter  are  required  to  lodge  seasonable  and  tull  information 
with  the  direction  of  finance  in  regard  thereto.  A  supplementary  tax  payment  may 
be  either  fully  or  partially  remitted  by  the  direction  of  finance,  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  surplus  has  been  acquired  since  the  time  when  the  tax- 
payer in  question  was  last  called  upon  (section  17)  to  declare  his  taxes.  Likewise,  no 
supplementary  tax  is  to  be  collected  when  an  official  inventory,  taken  as  a  lawful 
right  of  the  tax-payer,  shows  the  property  to  be  larger. 
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(39)  Intentional  concealment  of  parts  of  property,  with  a  view  to  withholding  them 
from  being  oflScially  inventoried,  involves,  as  penalty,  the  payment  of  tenfold  the  tax 
evaded  for  the  current  year.  Upon  the  question  as  to  whether  intentional  conceal- 
ment is  chargeable  to  the  person  whose  property  is  inventoried,  a  judicial  decision  may 
be  demanded  by  the  latter.  In  snch  case  the  direction  of  finance  appear?  as  the  plaint- 
iBl  and  the  dis  rict  court  decides  as  court  of  lirst  instance. 

AMOUNTS  COLLECTED. 

As  tbe  tax  statistics  for  the  year  1886  have  not  yet  been  published, 
it  will  be  .necessary,  as  showing  the  amounts  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  law,  to  take  the  figures  for  1885,  which  are  not 
materiajly  difterent.  During  that  year  the  total  taxable  capital  in  the 
canton  amounted  to  nearly  900,000,000  of  francs,  and  the  taxes  on 
])roperty  and  incomes  footed  up  the  gross  sum  of  3,577,374.24  francs. 
This,  it  should  be  remembered,  covered  only  the  cantonal  taxation, 
Irrespective  of  the  sums  levied  by  the  township.  The  population  of 
the  canton  being,  as  per  latest  estimate,  329,326,  we  have  a  taxation  of 
10.86  francs  ($2.09)  per  capita  in  the  canton  on  property  and  incomes 
alone;  or,  if  w^ add  on  the  additional  amount — ^96,678.40  francs— col- 
lected as  citizenship  tax,  it  raises  the  average  to  11.15  francs  (#2.15) 
per  capita. 

Taxes  collected  on  oUizenehip,  property f  and  incomee  in  canton  Zurich  during  the  year  1885 

Citizenship : 

Number  of  citizens 74,:J68 

Francs. 
Amount  of  tax 96,678.40 

Property : 

Taxable  capital 874,345,600.00 

Amount  of  tax 2,348.791.84 

Incomes : 

Taxable  income* 82,213,900.00 

Taxable  incomes,  after  deducting  500  francs  exempt 48, 025. 900. 00 

Amount  of  tax ^ 1,228,582.40 

Total  from  property  and  incomes *  3, 577, 374. 24 

The  89,004  persons,  citizens  and  residents,  who  paid  the  taxes  em- 
braced in  the  above  statement  were  divided  as  follows: 

Property  tax  alone 14,398 

Income  tax  alone 33,205 

Citizenship  tax  alone 4,230 

Property  and  income  tax 37,171 

Total 89,004 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  right  of  appeal  accorded  by  the 
law  is  made  use  of,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  no  less  than 
4,512  appeals  were  recorded,  3,389  of  them  t^  the  board  of  appeal  and 
the  remainder  to  the  taking  of  an  official  inventory  of  the  property 
taxed.  Perhaps  no  better  method  of  illustrating  the  general  operatious 
of  the  law  can  be  found  than  in  looking  over  the  following  statement, 
translated  from  the  cantonal  council's  report  for  the  year  in  question, 
viz: 

•  Gross  amount.    (See  balance-sheet  below.) 
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Cantonal  bal^inoe  sheet  of  property  and  income  tax  reoeipte  and  expenditures  of  Canton 

Zurich  for  the  year  1885. 

Francs. 

Gross  receipts  from  property  taxes 2,34^.791.84 

Gross  receipts  from  income  taxes 1,228,582.40 

Brought  forward  from  1884 2,404.20 

Total 3,579,778.44 


From  which  are  to  be  dedaoted — 
Unfinished  oases  from  1884. 

I.  Re-imbursements  and  annulments: 

By  order  of  direction  of  finance 228.50 

By  decision  of  board  of  appeal  or  commission  of  appraisal 29, 760. 00 

By  decision  of  expert  commission 965.40 

By  reductions  in  consequence  of  removals  dnripg  the  year, 
errors,  etc.  (inclnsive  of  12,044  francs  involved  in  litigation 
from  1884) .  50,448.77 

II.  Incollectible  arrears: 

Because  taxed  in  two  places 8,709.15 

Because  of  residence  beinff  unknown 9,856.65 

Through  failures  or  worthless  securities 18, 515. 97 

Through  impoverishment  ordisease 4,629.95 

Through  removal  from  the  canton 10,154.36 

Total  from  unfinished  cases  of  1884 133,26-<.75 

To  balance  which  there  was  estimated  in  the  budget  of  1884 149, 426. 60 

Leaving  to  the  credit  of  the  budget  of  1885  the  additional  sum  of..        16, 157. 85 

Frano*. 

III.  Stated  provision  for  expense  of  collection  in  1884.        32, 511. 93 

Amount  in  budget...^ 32,000.00 

Leaving  also  to  the  credit  of  the  budget  of  1885 511.93 

IV.  Costs  of  prosecution 1,935.32 

Cases  originating  in  1885: 

I.  Costs  of  taxation. 

(a)  Town  tax  commission 11,525.80 

(A)  Town  clerks  for  making  out  tax  registricb..  8, 927. 10 

(c)  Tax  commissioners 9,330. 0.S 

{d)  Board  of  appeal 1,408.60 

(«)  For  official  inventories 292.40 

(/)  For  expert  commissions 519.31 

(g)  For  formulating  appeals 30. 00 

(h)  For  printing 3,911.80 

II.  EHtiniated  expense  of  collection .32,000.00 

III.  Balance  of  $^,000  francs  in  budget  for  estimated 

re-imbursements  and  incollectible  arrears 132, 054. 94 


200,000.00 


Total  deductions  on  business  originating  in  1885 202, 447. 25 

Deduct  excess  as  above,  viz 16,157,85 

Leaving  a  total  deduction  for  expenditures  of 186, 189. 40 

Which,  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts,  as  above,  shows  the  net  re- 
ceipts to  be  3,393,489.04 

While  the  amount  estimated  was 3  240,000.00 


Leaving  to  be  carried  forward  to  1886  a  surplus  of 153,489.04 

MILITARY  TAXBS. 

[For  an  account  of  the  Swiss  military  requirements  see,  ante^  Mr.  Win- 
chester's report] 

This  tax  is  decreed  by  the  federal  government,  regulated  by  the  sev- 
eral cantons,  and  levied  and  collected  by  the  respective  townships  nn- 
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der  direction  of  a  commission  consisting  of  the  district  commander,  the 
town  clerk,  and  the  chief  of  section.  It  consists  in  a  direct  personal  tax 
of  G  francs  and  an  additional  tax  of  1^50  francs  on  every  thoosand  francs 
property  over  1,000  francs,  and  of  1.50  francs  on  every  hundred  francs 
income  over  600  francs,  with  a  provision  that  no  one  man^s  military  tax 
in  a  single  year  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  3,000  francs.  The  law  further 
provides  that  those  who  have  served  for  eight  years  or  over  and  have 
become  unfit  for  service  for  the  remainder  of  their  teim,  as  well  as  all 
those  liable  between  thirty-three  and  forty-four  years  of  age,  shall  pay 
only  half  taxes.  Under  extraordinary  circumstances  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  double  the  ordinary  tax.  Parents  are  liable 
for  the  military  taxes  of  minor  sons,  as  well  as  for  those  of  sons  of  full 
age  living  with  them  under  the  same  roof. 

The  mode  of  levying  and  collecting  is  as  follows :  The  commission 
above  referred  to  prepares  in  January  of  each  year  lists  of  the  taxable 
aud  exempt,  by  townships,  fixes  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by  each 
one  of  the  former  class,  and  completes  its  labors  not  later  than  the 
month  of  May.  Notice  is  then  served  upon  each  tax-payer;  fourteen 
days  is  allowed  for  appeal,  if  desired,  to  the  military  direction,  and  on 
the  1st  of  July  collection  (i.  e.,  payment)  begins.  On  or  before  Novem- 
ber 1  a  complete  account  is  rendered  by  each  township  to  the  district 
commander,  who,  in  turn,  pays  in  the  entire  sum  collected  in  the  can- 
ton to  the  cantonal  treasury,  which  again,  in  turn,  before  the  end  of 
January  in  the  ensuing  year,  pays  over  one-half  of  the  gross  amount 
collected  to  the  federal  treasury  at  Berne,  reserving  the  remainder  for 
cantonal  military  purposes.  For  their  services  in  collecting,  town  offi- 
cials retain  2  per  cent,  and  the  chief  of  section  3  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
delivered,  while  the  district  commander  receives  1  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  collected  in  his  district,  plus  the  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  military  tax-yield  of  the  canton,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
districts  therein  (i.  6.,  if  there  are  six  districts,  then  one-sixth  of  1  per 
cent.),  plus  100  to  150  francs,  according  to  the  extent  of  services  ren- 
dered. 

The  gross  amount  collected  for  military  taxes  in  the  canton  of  Zurich 
in  1885  was  399,358.10  francs,  of  which  the  half,  viz,  199,679.05  francs, 
was,  as  provided  by  law,  turned  over  to  the  federal  treasury.  The  net 
sum  remaining  to  the  canton  after  payment  of  costs  of  collections  and 
other  expenses  was  160,934.68  francs. 

TAXES  ON  INHERITANCE. 

A  tax  is  also  imposed  by  the  canton  on  any  inheritance  or  bequest 
exceeding  1,000  francs,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  inherited  by 
or  bequeathed  to  childrenin  the  direct  line  of  descent,  parents,  husband, 
or  wife,  or  are  legateed  for  public  uses  or  to  the  public  property  of  the 
canton.  It  is  levied  on  a  basis  of  2  per  cent,  on  legacies  to  adopted 
children,  betrothed  persons,  or  brothers  or  sisters;  to  remoter  degrees 
of  parental  descendants,  6  per  cent.;  to  grandparents,  8  per  cent;  and 
to  all  others,  10  per  cent.  In  addition  to  and  upon  these  several  per- 
centages there  is  a  further  tax  of  one-tenth  when  the  amount  is  10,000 
francs  and  upward,  two-tenths  on  20,000,  three-tenths  on  30,000,  four- 
tenths  on  40,000,  and  five-tenths  on  50,000.  The  heirs  to  any  inherit- 
ance can  be  collectively  held  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  thereon.  The 
taxation  is  in  all  cases  based  upon  the  official  inventory  made  by  the 
commission  of  appraisal  (see  section  26  of  cantonal  tax  law,  above), 
and  is  ordered  by  the  direction  of  finance,  the  heirs  having  right  of 
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appeal  to  the  proper  tiribunal.  Collection  is  made  as  in  the  case  of  other 
taxes,  through  the  respective  townships,  the  latter  retaining  as  com- 
pensation 1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  over. 

During  1885  the  net  yield  of  233  inheritances  taxed  amouuted  to 
325,235.80  francs,  upon  an  aggregate  pf  6,637,635  francs  succession. 
The  heaviest  tax  amounted  to  64,068  francs,  the  lowest  to  22  francs. 

BUILDING-INSURANCE  TAXES. 

Every  owner  of  a  building  (unless  it  be  a  powder-mill  or  magazine, 
or  a  small  structure  standing  alone  and  under  200  francs  in  value)  is 
taxed  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  by  the  canton  for  insurance 
against  fire,  lightning,  explosion,  or  damage  by  water  in  extinguishing 
a  conflagration.  This  insurance  is  compulsory,  is  conducted  under  the 
restrictions  and  regulations  usually  pertaining  to  fire  insurance,  and 
precludes  any  other  insurance  on  the  property.  The  collection  of  this 
tax  is,  as  in  other  cases,  intrusted  by  the  canton  to  the  several  town- 
ships, which  retain  a  small  percentage  (4  centimes  per  1,000  francs)  for 
expenses  of  collection.  For  systematizing  the  operation  of  the  law  the 
canton  is  subdivided  into  six  appraisement  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
commission  consisting  of  three  members  is  appointed  by  the  cantonal 
council  for  a  three  years'  term.  This  commission  has  for  its  duty  the 
appraisal  of  the  values  at  which  all  the  buildings  in  the  district  are  to 
be  insured.  The  control  of  the  entire  system  is  vested  in  the  direction 
of  police  for  the  canton. 

These  are  the  general  features  of  the  law.  It  is  thoroughly  com- 
munal in  character,  and  salutary  in  its  operation.  In  1855  the  number 
of  buildings  thus  insured  by  the  canton  was  68,040,  with  an  insured 
value  of  704,238,070  francs,  upon  which  a  tax  of  704,238.21  francs  was 
collected.  Of  this  sum  damages  were  paid  out,  in  78  cases  of  fire,  etc., 
to  the  amount  of  437,354  francs,  or  62.1  per  cent,  of  the  tax  collected. 

DOa  TAXES. 

The  owner  of  a  single  dog  pays  a  yearly  tax  of  12  francs  thereon ;  if 
he  owns  more  than  one  he  pays  18  francs  a  year  on  each  additional 
dog.  Of  this  amount  one-half  franc  goes  to  the  collector,  4  francs  to 
the  township,  and  the  remainder  to  the  canton.  The  tax  is  payable  in 
March  of  each  year,  and,  upon  payment,  a  dog- tag  is  given  the  owner 
at  an  additional  charge  of  one-half  franc  when  the  dog  has  been  prev- 
iously registered,  and  of  1  franc  where  the  dog  is  registered  for  the 
first  time.  Dogs  are  to  be  first  registered  when  six  months  old,  and  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  this  requirement  not  only  subjects  the  owner  to  dou- 
ble taxation,  but  to  an  additional  fine,  varying  from  1  to  5  francs. 

There  was  collected  in  this  canton  during  1885  on  7,842  dogs  the 
sum  of  91,244  francs,  taxes,  of  which  3,921  francs  went  to  the  collectors, 
30,414.65  francs  to  the  various  townships  where  collected,  and  56,908.35 
francs  to  the  canton. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE  LICENSES. 

The  canton  collected  in  1885,  on  2,719  licenses  for  keeping  hotels, 
restaurants,  drinking  saloons,  etc.,  the  net  sum  of  315,727.76  francs. 
The  statistics  show  an  average  of  one  public  house  (wirthschaft)  to 
every  116  inhabitants. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  those  indirect  taxes  already  specified,  there  are  others 
on  stamped  paper,  trade  registries,  money  brokerage,  bank-notes,  indus- 
trial licenses,  peddling  and  junk  dealing,  etc.,  the  amounts  collected 
from  each  of  which  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  following : 

Table  showing  aggregate  of  cantonal  receipts  from  both  direct  and  indirect  taxes  durinq  1885. 


Tax. 


Property  and  Idooido  . 
SuppletDontary  inoome 

CitizeDship 

Inheritance 

Military 

Fire-insurance 

Public-houte 

Dojf 

Stamped  paper 


Amonnt 


FruTies. 

3,  »93, 489. 04 

81,062.04 

88. 595.  70 

325. 235. 80 

160.  934. 68 

704.238.21 

316,727.76 

66. 00&  35 

28,832.56 


Tax. 


Trade  registry 

Money  brokers 

Banknotes 

Indastrial  lioense 

•Tank  dealers  and  peddlers 
Common  law 

Total , 


Amount 


Francs, 
986.01 
14,07&OO 
104,976.00 

i,eoo.oo 

63,769.00 
8.900.00 


6,342,332.15 


II.— Town  Taxation. 

The  township,  or  city,  of  Zurich  levies  a  direct  tax  on  property,  on 
households,  and  on  men  who  have  passed  their  twentieth  year.  Es- 
timates for  the  ensuing  year's  expenditures  having  been  made  up  bj 
the  town  authorities,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  necessary  to  meet  them 
having  been  determined,  the  same  is  promulgated,  in  the  form  of  a  no- 
tice, as  follows : 

NOTICE. 
City  of  Zurich^Town  tax  levy,  1887. 

In  accordftDce  with  township  resolution  of  January  16, 1887,  a  town  tax  of  6  franca 
per  thousand  on  property,  household,  and  man  is  levied ;  that  is  to  say — 

Franoa. 

For  town  aff Airs 4.60 

For  school  aliairs 1.40 

Half  of  said  tax  will  he  collected  on  the  followiujij  days  (though  all  of  it  may  bo 
then  paid  if  desired),  viz,  Saturday,  May  7,  and  Monday  to  Saturday,  May  9  to  14, 
from  8  to  11  a.  m.  and  2  to  5  p.  m.,  in  Music  Hall,  opposite  the  Kauf  hans. 

Their  lists  will  at  once  be  sent  to  the  tax-payers. 

The  tax  register  lies  open  to  any  tax-payer's  inspection  and  protest,  at  the  tax 
bureau,  for  eight  days  from  receipt  of  tax-list. 

President  of  Tax  Commission. 

Zurich,  April  27, 1887. 

The  annual  net  yield  collected  by  the  town  under  this  call  may  be 
estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs.  In  1885,  the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  at  present  available,  the  receipts  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Toim  taxes  collected  by  the  totvnship  {city)  of  ZuHoh  during  the  year  1885. 

Taxable  property  in  1,000  francs number..      216,215 

Households do....  5,200 

Men do....  6,800 

Amount  collected francs..  1,442,999 

Per  cent 6 

Distribution : 

For  town  purposes francs.. *1, 114, B42 

For  school  purposes do.-..       !I28, 157 

•Exclusive  of  36,613  francs  for  church  purposes=l,078,229.20  francs  net. 

uigiiizea  Dy  v_jv_/v^pi  i\^ 
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Cla99ificaiion  of  tax-payers  in  above  itatement. 


Kamber. 

(1)  As  to  property  (franca) : 

No  property 6,334 

1.000  aud  less 378 

1.001  tor>,ooo him 

5,001  to  10,000 607 

10,001  to  15,000 329 

15,001  to  20,000 256 

20,001  to  30,000 323 

30,001  to  40,000 202 

40,001  to  50,000 153 

50,001  to  100,000 391 

100,001  to  200,000 2:J5 

200,001  to  300.000 97 

300,001  to  400;000 29 

400,001  to  500,000 16 

500,001  to  1,000,000 48 

Over  1,000,000 25 

(2)  As  to  incomes  (francs): 

No  income 2.943 

600  to  1,000 3.163 


Namber. 
(2)  As  to  incomes  (franc8)--Cont'd. 

1,001  to  1,500 1,598 

1,501  to  2,000 896 

2,001  to  3,000 9;i2 

3,001  to  3,500 ir3 

3,501  to  4,000 259 

4,001  to  4,500 56 

4,501  to5,000 206 

5,001  to  6,000 121 


6,001  to  7,000. 
7,001  to  8,000... 
8,001  to  9,000... 
9.001  to  10,000.. 
10,001  to  15,000. 
15,001  to  20,000. 
20,001  to  30,000. 
30,001  to  40,000. 
40,001  to  50,000. 
Over  50,000 


51 

57 

9 

55 

46 

23 

14 

3 

2 

1 


TOWNSHIP  TAX  LAW. 

The  town  regalations  of  Zarich  pertaiDiug  to  the  levy  and  collectiou 
of  direct  taxes,  while  harmonizing  in  their  general  tenor  with  the  can- 
tonal law  already  given,  yet  contain  varioos  distinctive  features  and  de- 
tails which  justify  their  incorporation  in  this  portion  of  the  report,  viz : 

I  Extract  from  Zorioh  town  laws  of  Jane  27, 1875.] 


(129)  When  expenditares  exceed  receipts,  the  deficit  is  to  he  covered  hy  a  town  tax. 
Any  sarp^lns,  so  far  as  not  applicable  to  the  principal  fand,  is  to  be  applied  to  cover- 
ing deficits. 

(130)  An  estimate  of  probable  receipts  and  expenditares  for  the  enSning  fiscal 
year,  approved  by  the  board  of  audit,  shall  be  annually  submitted  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  the  town  for  approval.  If  this  estimate  shows  a  deficit  it  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  proposal  as  to  the  meaus  for  covering  the  same,  specially  stating 
whether,  in  what  manner,  and  at  what  time  a  tax  shall  be  levied.  Upon  this  proposal 
the  town  shall  at  once  pass  decision. 

(131)  In  case  of  extraordinary  town  expenditures,  i.  «.,  for  new  buildings,  etc.,  and 
to  meet  which  a  greater  demand  than  usual  has  to  be  mode  upon  the  capacity  of 
tax-payers,  the  burdens  *shall  be  made  as  light  as  posaible  by  distributing  the  tax 
over  a  proper  numl>er  of  years.  In  such  cases  the  town  is  obliged  to  decide  not  later 
than  the  making  up  of  the  final  yearly  account  upon  the  proposition  of  its  authori- 
ties concerning  the  method  for  covering  the  deficit. 

When  a  town  has  contracted  indebtedness  for  carrjing  into  operation  any  product- 
ive enterprise,  the  interest  on  which  amounts  to  more  than  the  yield  thereof,  then, 
so  raf  as  the  provisions  of  section  108  are  not  applicable,  either  at  least  the  difference 
between  the  interest  on  the  loans  and  the  yield  of  the  enterprise,  or  an  amount  of 
capital  equivalent  to  the  deficiency,  shall  be  raised  by  taxation. 

(132)  Town  taxes  shall  be  levied  on  property,  household,  and  man,  on  the  basis  of 
so  many  francs  per  thousand  on  property,  so  many  francs  for  every  household,  and 
80  many  francs  for  every  man  who  has  passed  his  twentieth  year. 

(133)  Nobody  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  specially  imposed  for  the  individual  sup- 
port of  any  religious  society  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  (Article  49,  section  6, 
Swiss  Federal  Constitution). 

(134)  The  constmctiou  and  maintenance  of  streets,  ways,  bridges,  weirs,  dams, 
water-pipes,  etc.,  are  chargeable  to  the  common  account  of  the  township  politic. 

^  (1^J5)  In  the  quartering  of  troops  care  is  to  be  taken  that  men  and  horses  are  as- 
signed for  lodging  and  victualing  only  to  such  residents  as  possess,  or  are  in  position 
to  furnish  the  required  quarters  and  accommodations.  On  this  sui^positiou  troops 
may  either  be  assigned  directly  to  such  residents  as  are  bound  to  quarter  them,  or 
may  at  the  lattcr's  expense  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  assigned  to  inns,  other  private 
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dwellings,  or  quarters  to  be  specially  erected  for  such  purpose.  The  township  ia 
allowed  to  ofiuet  the  burdeu  imposed  upon  itself  or  upon  individual  citizens  by  the 
quartering  of  the  troops  and  the  victualing  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  legal 
provisions  relative  to  the  levy  of  town  taxes. 

(136)  Toward  the  expenditures  for  the  care  of  paupers  of  the  township,  all  citi- 
zens of  the  same  residing  in  the  canton,  either  within  or  without  the  limits  of  the 
home  township,  are  required  to  contribute  by  taxation. 

(137)  For  all  other  town  charges  the  following  persons  are  taxable,  viz :  (a)  All 
citizens  residing  within  the  township,  or  sojourning  longer  than  three  months  in 
other  townships  of  the  canton  (and  not  liable  to  taxation  at  the  place  of  their  so- 
journ), and  settlers.  From  the  taxable  property  is  to  be  deducted  that  portion 
which  under  the  provisions  of  letter  (5)  is  subjected  to  taxation  in  other  townships. 
{h)  Owners  of  land  within  the  township  limits  who  reside  outside  of  the  township,  in 
so  far  as  such  land  has  a  value  of  at  least  1,000  francs.  If  mortgages  exist  upon  such 
real  estate,  their  amount,  in  levying  taxation,  is  only  to  be  deancted  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  offset  by  movable  property  taxed  elsewhere,  or  in  so  far  as  the  property 
taxed  elsewhere  consists  in  real  estate,  if  it  be  proven  that  the  latter  is  equally  bur- 
dened with  the  former,  (o)  An  owner  or  partner  in  any  industry  carried  on  m  the 
township  but  resident  outside  of  the  township,  for  a  pro  rata  portion  of  its  property. 
(d)  Corporations,  stock  companies,  and  endowments  domiciled  within  the  township, 
for  that  property  upon  which  they,  as  such,  are  taxable  by  the  canton,  {e)  Stock 
companies,  for  the  full  value  of  their  landed  property  lying  within  the  township. 

(138)  Pupils  in  public  and  private  educational  institutions,  arprentices,  and  work- 
men who  are  under  guardianship  existing  elsewhere  than  at  their  place  of  sojourn 
or  whose  property  is  administered  elsewhere,  likewise  persons  who  are  brought  to 
any  institution  for  health  or  attendance,  are  exempt  from  property  taxation  at  their 
place  of  sojourn. 

(139)  Lands  for  public  revenues,  as  well  as  those  portions  of  the  township  lands  the 
yield  of  which  is  applied  to  the  revenues,  are  taxable  for  all  township  expenditures. 

(140)  The  canton  pays  proportional  damages  to  townships  the  roads  of  which  (of 
Classes  II  and  III)  have  been  materially  injm^  by  reason  of  hauling  of  wood  from  the 
cantonal  forests  or  the  carrying  on  of  the  cantonal  mines. 

(141)  Citizens  of  townships  which  are  subdivided  into  several  church  or  school 
districts  are  only  taxable  in  the  church  or  school  distiict  in  which  they  reside. 

(142)  Town  taxes  are  to  be  paid  in  full  by  all  citizens  and  sojourners  who  reside 
in  the  township  during  the  year  for  which  the  taxes  are  collected.  Liability  to  pay 
a  property  tax  begins  with  the  time  when  a  person  comes  into  possession  of  a  taxable 
property. 

Taxrpayers  moving  into  the  township  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  those 
moving  out  during  iSie  first  half  of  the  year,  as  well  as  all  those  in  general  remaining 
less  than  half  of  the  year,  are  required  to  pay  only  one-half  of  the  township  tax  de- 
creed for  the  year  in  qnestion.  If  tax-payers  from  another  canton  or  from  abroad 
move  into  the  township  during  the  second  half  year  they  are  exempt  frt>m  payment 
of  half  the  township  tax  in  so  far  as  they  can  show  that  they  have  already  paid  taxes 
of  a  similar  nature  for  the  entire  year  at  their  former  place  of  residence. 

(143)  For  every  tax  to  be  levied  a  new  announcement  shall  be  prepared  and  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  town  authorities.  This  provision  is  also  valid  in  cases  where 
an  extraordinary  expenditure  is  to  be  met  by  levying  several  tax  rates  (section  131). 
From  the  day  on  which  the  tax  notice  is  approved  the  liability  of  individual  tax- 
payers begins. 

(144)  A  special  written  summons  is  to  be  served  upon  every  tax-payer,  with  an 
allowance  of  time  for  protest,  during  which  the  tax  notice  is  to  be  open  to  the  tax- 
payer's inspection. 

(145)  The  cantonal  tax  registers  serve  as  a  basis  for  levying  township  taxes ;  never- 
theless attention  is  to  be  given  to  such  rectifications  of  accounts  in  the  former  as  may 
have  subsequently  come  officially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities.  No  township 
tax  is  to  be  paid  upon  the  property  of  orphans  or  of  persons  incapable  of  labor,  which 
is  exempt  from  cantonal  taxation. 

Whoever  moves  into  a  township  daring  a  current  tax  year,  and  is  not  yet  registered 
on  the  cantonal  tax  registrv  books,  shall  pay  taxes  to  the  said  townshijp  on  the  basis 
of  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  town  council,  in  proportion  to  his  circumstances. 
If  such  preliminary  rate  is  lowered  on  the  next  cantonal  tax  registry,  re-imbursement 
will  be  made. 

(146)  Agreements  in  regard  to  exceptional  taxation  of  individual  tax-payers  ajre  in- 
admissible. 

(147)  In  cases  of  incomplete  taxation,  supplementary  payments  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  cantonal  taxes. 
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A  TOWNSHIP  BALANCE-SHEET. 

As  in  tbe  case  of  cantonal,  so  also  in  regard  to  town  taxation  methods, 
a  clearer  idea  may  be  gained  at  a  glance  by  giving  entire  the  balance- 
sheet  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  any  given  year.  The  following  is 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  township  or  city  of  Zurich  for  the  year  1885 : 

RECEIPTS. 

L— Direct  taxes. 

Francs. 

Property  (6  per  cent,  on  total  assessment  of  240,534.30  firancs) 1, 443, 205.  HO 

Households 34,113.00 

Men 44,6:^.00 

Supplementary  payments 37,  lD:t.  45 

1,559,140.--^ 
I^m  which  deduct  as  follows,  viz :  Francs. 

Canceled .- 87,229.05 

Repaid 26,214.30 

UncoUeoted 39,317.00 

152,760.35 

Leaving  available  the  net  amonnt  of 1,406,385.90 

From  which  deduct  the  proportion  (1.4  on  6  percent.)  collected  for  school 
purposes,  viz 32'<,  156.70 

Leaving  for  township  purposes,  as  net  yield  of  direct  taxes L  078, 229. 20 

Il.^Indired  taxes. 
From  office  fees,  etc.: 

Geperal  town  management 7,423.65 

Guardianship  affairs 6,377.10 

Finance  bureau 28,516.33 

Tax  bureau 15,717.81 

Police  bureau 15,503.00 

Fairs  and  markets .* 23,361.41 

Public  scales 2,4*<i6.58 

Slaughter-houses 12,995.00 

Public  baths 16,246.90 

Hacks  and  other  vehicles 1,838.00 

Commissionaires 775.00 

Storace .      4,797.95 

Miscellaneous 9,470.40 

JMre  police 2,306.50 

Police  penalties 7,669.05 

Dogs 3,085.00 

Fees  and  charges: 

Building  department  11,555.97 

Judiciary  department 4,107.65 

Total  net  yield  of  indirect  taxes 174,173.90. 

III. —  Various  sources. 
Income  from : 

Immovable  property 133,164.65 

Capital ^ 146,768.47 

Interest  on  loans 803,693.60 

Property,  capital,  interest,  etc 6,401.20 

Total  from  various  sources \ 1,090,027.92 

Total  receipts , 2,342,431.02 
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EXPENDITURES. 

FnuH-s. 

iDterest  and  caacellation 1,458,785.20 

Expenses  of  government 886,667.66 

Total  expenditures 2,345,452.85 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts *       3,021.83 

III.— Deductions. 

Having  thas  sketched  in  detail  the  various  features  of  cantonal  and 
township  taxation,  both  direct,  and  indirect,  I  now  proceed  to  show  the 
working  of  the  system  as  applied  to  various  individual  tax-payers,  of 
various  ages,  classes,  and  circumstances.  Under  a  progressive  tax 
system  where  no  two  pay  alike  it  were  idle  to  go  into  any  extended 
calculation  showing  the  general  average  tax  per  capita  of  population, 
as  that  would  prove  nothing.  On  a  previous  page  of  this  report  it  is 
true  the  average  per  capita  tax  on  property  and  income  has  been 
briefly  mentionSl,  but  any  general  calculation  arrived  at  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  of  taxes  from  all  sources  by  the  total  of  .population 
would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  principal  subject  of 
inquiry,  viz,  where  the  burden  of  taxation  under  the  progressive  system 
really  falls.  In  order,  therefore,  to  furnish  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  system,  I  deem  it  better  to  select  a  few  supposable 
cases  of  individual  tax-payers  taken  from  different  classes  of  thecitizens, 
and  then  set  forth  in  detail  what,  under  existing  laws,  each  is  required 
to  contribute,  as  follows : 

Illustration  1. — Mr.  A.  B.,  day-laborer,  aged  thirty-one,  married,  three 
children,  no  property,  earns,  when  employed,  3.50  francs  per  day. 

I.— Cantonal. 

(a)  No  property  tax.  ^ 

(5)  Income  tax :  Estimating  that  he  works  290  days  in 

the  year,  his  income  at  3.50  francs  per  day  is....  980  francs 
From  which  deduct  amount  exempt 500  francs 

Leaving  him  a  taxable  income  of 480  francs 

Francs.    Ftancs. 
On  two*  tenths  of  which  he  is  taxed,  i.  e.,  on  96  francs,  at  8  per 

cent.,  making  his  income  tax 7.68 

(c)  Citizenship  tax:  One-third  of  4  francs  (see  section  13.  cantonal 

law)..: 1.33 

Total  cantonal  taxes 9.01 

II.— Township. 

(a)  No  property  tax. 

(b)  One  household  tax 6.00 

(c)  One  man  tax 6.U0 

Total  township  taxes 12.00 

III.— MlUTARY. 


Being  fit)  for  military  service,  Mr.  A.  B.  pays  no  military  tax,  but  is 
liable  to  go  into  barracks  for  drill  for  sixteen  days  in  every 
two  years. 


His  total  taxation  therefore  is SJl.Ol 

or  2.1  percent  of  his  gross  income,  980  francs. 
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lUuBtraiion  2. — Mr.  0.  D.,  clerk,  age  twenty-seven,  married,  one 
child ;  keeps  house ;  owns  5,000  francs  property ;  salary  2,500  francs 
per  annum ;  keeps  a  dog. 

I.— Cantonal. 

Francs.    Francs, 
(a)  Property  tax :  He  is  taxed  on  five-tenths  of  5,000  francsi  t.  «.,  on 
2,500  francs  (see  section  11,  cantonal  law),  at  the  rate  of  4 

francs  per  thousand 10.00 

{h)  Income  tax :  He  is  taxed  on  2,500  francs  salary,  less  500  francs 
exempt,  i.  «.,  on  2,000  franco,  as  follows: 

Two-tenths  on  the  first  1,500  francs,  i,  e 300  francs 

Four- tenths  on  the  remaining  500  francs,  i.  e 200  francs 

Thns  making  his  taxableincome 500  francs 

At  8  per  cent 40.00 

(o)  Citizenship  tax 1.33 

(rf)  Dog  tax 12.00 

Total  cantonal  taxes 63.33 

II.— Township. 


(a)  Property  tax :  Six  francs  per  thousand  on  2,500  francs  taxable 

property  (calculated  as  above; 15.00 

(h)  One  household  tax 6.00 

(c)  One  man  tax 6.00 

Total  township  taxes 27.00 

III.—  MlUTARY. 

Being,  we  will  suppose,  very  near-sighted,  Mr.  C.  D.  can  not  serve  in 
the  army,  and  is  consequently  called  on  to  pay  his  commuta- 
tion tax,  as  follows : 

A  direct  personal  tax  of . : .^ C.  00 

A  tax  of  1.50  francs  per  thousand  on  his  property  of  5,000  francs        7. 50 
A  tax  of  1.50  francs  on  every  100  francs  of  hiH  income  in  excess 
of  600  francs,  i.  e.,  on  1,900  francs 28.50 

Totel  military  tax 1 42.00 

His  total  taxation  (5.29  per  cent,  of  his  gross  income,  2,500  francs) 

therefore  is 13?.  33 

niuatration  3. — Mr.  E.  F.,  silk  manufacturer;  age  forty- two,  married, 
has  family  of  children;  owns  mill  plant  worth  80,000  francs,  dwelling 
worth  75,000  francs,  and  other  property  in  stocks  and  money  amounting 
to  60,000  francs.  Total  property,  215,000  francs.  Net  profit  from  silk 
mill,  30,000  francs  per  annum. 

I.— CANTO?^AL. 

Francs.  Francs, 
(a)  Property  tax :  He  is  taxed  on — 

Five-tenths  of  his  first 20, 000 1.  c,  on  10,000 

Six-tenths  of  his  next 30,000  18,000 

Seven-tenths  of  his  next 50,000  35,000 

Eight-tenthB  of  his  next 100, 000  80, 000 

Nine-tenths  of  his  next 15, 000  13, 500 

Thus  making  the  taxable  amount  of  his . .  215, 000             156, 000 
Which,  at  4  francs  per  thousand,  makes  his  property  tax 626, 00 
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,  (b)  Income  tax :  His  annual  income  fromliis  factory  being,  as  stated, 
30,000  francs,  he  is  allowed,  in  declaring  his  taxation  (see 
sec.  7  cantonal  tax  law)  to  deduct  therefrom  5  per  cent,  of 
his  working  capital  (80,000  francs +  60.000  franc8=)  140,000 
francs,  i.  e.,  7,000  francs.  He  is  also  allowed  to  deduct  500 
francs  exempt  hy  law. 

Francs. 

Consequently  his  taxable  income  is 30,000 

Less  7,000 -f  500 7,600 

Leavinjg  gross  taxable  income  of... 22,500 

On  which  he  is  taxed  as  follows,  tiz  : 

Franca.  Franca. 

Two-tenths  on  the  first l,500t.  c,  on      300 

Four-tenths  on  the  next 1.500  600 

Six-tenthson  the  next 3,000  1,800 

Eight-tenths  on  the  next 4,000  3,200 

Two-tenths  on  the  remaining 1*2, 500  12,500 

Making  his  net  taxable  income 18,400 

At  8  per  cent 1,472.00 

(c)  Citizenship  tax 1.33 

(d)  Building-insurance  tax : 

Francs. 
We  will  suppose  his  silk-factory  building  to  be  worth  40, 000 
And  his  dwelling  is  worth 75,000 


Then  on  his  two  buildings,  worth 115,000 

He  pays  an  insurance  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum, 
wnich  is  equal  to 115.00 

Total  cantonal  taxes   2,214.39 

II.— TOWNSHIP. 

(a)  Property  tax?  Six  francs  per  thousand  on  156,500  francs  taxable 

Property  (calculated  as  above) 939.00 

ouseholdtax 6.00 

(cj  One  man  tax 6.00 

Total  township  taxes 95L00 

m.—MILTTARY. 

Being  between  thirty-three  and  forty-four  years  of  age,  Mr.  E.  F. 

pays  only  one-half  military  conmiutation  tax,  viz : 

A  direct  personal  tax  of ,... 3.00 

A  tax  of  0.75  francs  per  thousand  on  his  property  of  215,000 

francs^  making 161.25 

A  tax  of  0. 75  francs  on  every  hundred  francs  of  his  income  in 

excess  of  600  francs,  i.  e.  on  22,500  less  600=21,900  francs, 

making 164.25 

Total  military  tax 32a  50 

His  total  taxation,  therefore,  is 3,493.83 

Francs. 
Now,  his  profit  from  his  mill  and  his  60,000  francs  working 

capital  is 30,000 

The  rent  on  his  75,000  francs  dwelling  is,  say 3,000 

Showing  his  gross  income  to  be 33,000 

And  his  aggregate  taxation  is  1. 05  per  cent,  thereon. 

lllitstraiion 4:.— Mr.  G.  H.,  capitalist;  age,  sixty;  married ;  keeps  house; 
owns  row  of  dwellings  worth  1,500,000  francs;  money  on  bond  and 
mortgage,  1,450,000  francs;  stocks  and  other  securities, 500,000 francs; 
cash  and  miscellaneous,  50,000  francs.  Total  property,  3,500,000  francs. 
Ko  other  income  than  that  derived  from  above  property.  Keeps  two 
hunting  dogs. 
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I.— CANTONAL. 

Pranca.  Franclk 
(a)  Property  tax:  He  is  taxed  on  five- 

tentlw  of  his  first 20.000<.  e.,on         10,000 

Six-tenths  of  his  next 30, 000  18, 000 

Seven-tenths  of  his  next 50, 000  35, 000 

Eight-tenths  of  his  next ....  100, 000  80, 000 

Nine-tenths  of  his  next 200, 000  180, 000 

Ten-tenths  of  his  surplus ....  3, 100, 000  3, 100, 000 

Thus  making  the  amount  assessed 

onhis 3,500,000  3.423,000 

Which,  at  4  francs  per  thousand,  makes  his  property  tax 13, 692. 00 

(&)  Income  tax :  He  has  no  other  income  than  the  yield  of  the 
capital  ahoye  taxed  as  property. 

(c)  Citizenship  tax 1.33 

{d)  Building-insurance  tax,  viz : 

Odo- tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  his  row  of  dwelliugs,  t.  «.,  on 

1, 500,000 francs,  making 1,500.00 

(e)  Dog  tax :  First  dog,  12  francs ;  second  dog,  IH  francs 30. 00 

Total  cantonal  taxes 15,223.33 

n. — TOWNSHIP. 

(a)  Property  tax:  6  francs  per  thousand  on  3,423,000  taxable 

property  (calculated  as  above) 20,538.00 

(h)  One  household  tax 6.00 

(c)  One  man  tax 6.00 


Total  township  taxes 20,550.00 

III.— MILITARY. 

Being  over  the  military  age,  Mr.  E.  H.  is  liable  neither  for  serv- 
ice nor  for  commutation  tax. 


Hence  his  total  taxation  is .      35,773.33 

Now,  calculating  that  the  average  annual  yield  of  his  3,500,000 
francs  capital  is  4  percent.,  i.  e.  140,000  francs,  he  pays 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  25.5  per  cent,  of  that  yield. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  illastrations  adduced  that  under  this 
graduated  system  of  taxation  an  average  laboreris  taxed  2.1  per  cent.,  an 
average  mercantile  employ^  5.29  per  cent.,  an  average  well-to-do  manu- 
facturer 10.5  per  cent.,  and  an  average  wealthy  capitalist  25.5  per  cent. 
on  the  annual  yield  of  his  labor,  his  labor  and  capital  combined,  or  his 
capital,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  other  words,  the  capitalist  with  his 
millions  is  taxed  at  a  rate  twelve  and  a  half  times  higher  than  the 
workingman  with  no  property,  who  in  the  struggle  for  existence  canlay 
by  nothing  and  must  necessarily  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  While  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  law  actually  hinders  the  acquisition  of  great 
Ibrtunes  or  the  diversion  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  it  yet 
forcibly  inculcates  the  lesson  that  most  are  apt  to  forget,  viz,  that  an 
increase  in  wealth  brings  with  it  increased  duties  and  responsibilities 
toward  the  Government  which  protects  the  individual  in  the  possession 
of  that  wealth.  The  system,  in  short,  speaks  for  itself,  and  offers  to 
the  statesman,  the  legislator,  and  the  political  economist  abundant 
material  for  instructive  study  and  thought. 

George  L.  Catlin, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consitlate, 

Zurichy  May  23,  18S7. 
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TAXATION  nr  LONDOK. 

BT  THOMAS  If.    WALIfSR,  OONSUL-GENEEAL,  LONDOK. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  in  Great  Britain  have  already  complied 
with  the  instructions  of  the  circular  of  the  State  Department  of  March 
21, 1887,  in  regard  to  taxation.  In  perusing  their  interesting  reports 
as  they  pass  through  this  office  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  tiiattk 
same  lengthy  tables  of  national  expenditure  and  national  revenne,  ex- 
cise, custom-house,  and  stamp  duties  appeared  in  nearly  all  of  them. 
These  repetitions  were  almost  inevitable,  for  information  relating  to 
these  topics  is  almost  exclusively  contained  in  govern  mental  blue  books 
or  in  digests  made  of  them  for  popular  use,  and  as  no  consul  could  as- 
sume that  some  one  else  would  attend  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
nearly  all  of  them  have  given  on  national  taxation  substantially  the 
same  facts  and  figures  derived  from  the  same  authentic  sources. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  this  report  will  be  devoted  to  local  taxation  and 
especially  in  the  city  and  metropolitan  district  of  London.  Before, 
however,  attention  is  given  to  this  division,  three  illustrations  will  be 
submitted  of  the  incidence  of  national  and  local  taxation. 

The  first  is  an  actual  transcript  from  the  private  accounts  of  a  mann- 
facturer.  and  includes  all  taxes  paid  by  him  except  those  indirectly 
chargeaole  upon  him  from  his  consumption  of  excisable  orcnstomabk 
articles.  The  tax  for  dock  and  harbor  rates  exists  because  his  business 
is  in  a  maritime  city,  where  the  docks—owned  by  the  municipality-do  not 
pay  expenses.  The  poor  rate  in  respect  of  his  business  property  dife 
from  that  imposed  upon  his  residence  simply  because  the  two  are  in 
different  pafishes,  and  the  total  ratable  value  of  property  in  one  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  paupers  than  in  the  other,  hence 
the  charge  upon  individual  owners  is  less.  His  taxes  in  respect  of  hi? 
business  amounted  to  6  per  cent,  of  his  net  income  and  in  respect  of 
his  house  to  1-^  per  cent.  His  national  taxes  amounted  to  4  per  cent 
and  his  local  taxes  to  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  of  his  net  income. 

Statement  showing  the  taxes  paid  "by  a  manufacturer  in  an  English  provincial  oi/y  •»  wp*^ 
of  his  income,  business  premiseSj  and  residence, 

[Capital,  £40,000  ($104,660).    Net  annual  income,  £3.200  ($15,500).] 

Income  tax  at  Sd,  in  the  £1  (3J-  per  cent.)  on  §15,500 $516.* 

Tax  on  business  premises,  which  are  assessed  as  having  an  annual  valne 
of  £280  ($1,362),  for  the  following  purposes:  Poor  rate,  at  1«.  6id.  in  tho 
£1  (about  7^  per  cent.);  harbor  rate,  at  1».  in  the  £1  (about  5  per  cent.); 
dock  and  borough  rate,  at  2d.  in  the  £1  (about  A  of  1  per  cent.) ;  total, 

2«.  «id.  in  the  £1  (about  13  i)er  cent.) 1 iBt^ 

Sanitary  rate,  for  street  cleaning,  lighting,  sewering,  etc.,  at  2s.  lOd,  in  the 

£1  (about  14  per  cent.) 1^^ 

Property  tax  on  business  premises 50. J 

Laud  tax ^^-^ 

Total 9^^ 

Tax  on  private  residence,  the  annual  value  of  which  Is  £125  (^05),  but 

which  is  assessed  at  £106  ($516),  for  the  poor  and^sanitary  rates :  - 

Property  tax,  at  8<i.  in  the  £1  on  £125 J* 

Inhabited  house  duty,  at  9(1.  in  the  £1  on  £125 »* 
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Statement  showing  the  taxes  paid  by  a  manufMturer,  etc, — Continaed. 

Tax  on  private  residence,  etc. — Continaed. 

Land  tax $0.60 

Poor  rate,  at2«.  id,  in  the  £1  (ll^V  per  cent.)  on  £106 60.09 

Sanitary  rate,  at  3«.  in  the  £1  (15  per  cent.)  on  £106 77.38 

Total 181.12 

Total  paid  in  respect  of  business,  income,  and  residence 1 ,  170. 75 

The  second  shows  the  taxes  paid  upon  a  farm  in  Somersetshire,  217 
acres  in  extent  and  renting  for  $1,425  per  annum : 

Income  tax  of  farmer $10.37 

Inhabited  house  duty 3.65 

Poor,  highway,  county,  and  sanitary  rates,  at  2s.  Id.  in  the  £1 131.  OH 

Total 148.10 

or  10.2  per  cent. 

The  above-mentioned  farm  is  held  apon  a  foarteen-years'  lease,  dat- 
ing from  1879,  at  which  time  ttie  rental  was  agreed  npon*  at  $1,650  per 
annum;  bnt  the  landlord,  owing  to  agricultural  depression,  has  been 
compelled  to  reduce  the  amount.  Besides  the  taxes  above  set  out 
which  are  paid  by  the  tenant,  the  landlord  pays  an  income  tax  upon 
the  rental  amounting  to  $48.50.  This  tax  is  levied  under  schedule  A 
of  the  income  tax  bill,  which  provides  for  a  tax  upon  land  in  respect  of 
the  property  thereof;  the  tenant  farmer  pays  under  schedule  B,  which 
provides  for  a  tax  upon  land  in  respect  of  the  income  therefrom. 
Under  this  schedule  the  net  income  of  the  farmer  is  assumed  to  be  seven- 
eighths  of  half  the  rental  he  pays. 

The  third  is  that  of  a  merchant  in  London  residing  in  a  suburban 
town. 

The  merchant  makes  out  o/  his  business,  after  paying  hia  rent  and 
working  expenses,  $5,000.    Out  of  this  he  pays : 

Local  taxes  on  store  and  warehouse,  rated  for  taxation  at  |1,000  a  year . . .      (238. 25 

Income  tax  on  business,  less  taxes  aforesaid 134.98 

Local  taxes  on  dwelling-house,  rated  at  $500  a  year '     119.21 

Inhabited  house  duty  9d.  in  the  £1  on  £120., 21.89 

Total 514.24 

It  is  not  practicable  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  amount  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  «.  e.,  stamp,  excise,  and  customs  taxation,  paid  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  cases.  This  would  largely  depend  upon  personal  habits, 
but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  each  of  the  persons  would  pay  in  this 
way  from  $50  to  $100  per  year. 

The  tax  paid  by  the  professional  man,  the  man  without  business,  and 
the  poor  man  or  laborer  is  easily  deduclble  from  the  foregoing  instances. 
The  same  rate  of  taxation  upon  income,  upon  inhabited  houses,  and 
npon  property  is  paid  by  each.  The  exemption,  however,  of  incomes 
nnder  £150  ($750)  would  reheve  the  laborer,  and  the  exemption  of 
JC120  ($600)  on  incomes  not  over  £400  ($2,000)  might  operate  in  favor 
of  one  or  both  of  the  others.  The  further  exemption  of  inhabited 
houses  of  the  annual  value  of  less  than  $100,  is  intended  to  save  and 
does  save  the  working-man  from  this  tax  altogether. 

The  annual  license  duties  paid  by  lawyers,  publicans,  auctioneers, 
and  others,  all  of  which  are  Imperial,  must  of  course  be  considered  in 
calculating  the  amount  paid  by  such  citizens  in  support  of  the  Ghovem* 
ment. 
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LOCAL  TAXATION  DT  EKOLAin). 

There  have  been  issued  daring  the  last  five  or  six  years  a  namber 
of  valuable  publications  on  local  government  and  taxation  in  Eng- 
land. Prominent  among  these  publications  are  one  series  of  essays 
of  which  J.  B,  Probyn  is  the  editor  and  another  series  of  which  D. 
Chalmers,  M.  A.,  is  the  author.  As  these  works  are  esteemed  as  ^a- 
thoHties  their  statements  are  relied  upon,  and  the  books  themselves  are 
commended  to  those  who  desire  fuller  information  than  the  restrictions 
of  this  report  will  allow.  The  present  system  of  local  government  and 
taxation  in  England  is  thus  characterized  by  J.  Eolaud  Phillips  in  a 
paper  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Gobden  Club : 

England  is  looked  npon  as  the  cradle  and  the  home  of  local  self-p^oyernmeut,  and 
while  we  are  too  ready  to  make  a  boast  of  this,  the  fact  remains  that  onr  system  of 
local  government  is  anything  bnt  perfect  and  scarcely  better  than  a  mnddle  from 
beginning  to  e^d.  Chaos  alone  describes  the  present  condition  of  local  affairs. 
Complications  exist  where  there  should  be  uniformity.  Districts  overlap  and  in- 
terlace one  another  without  order  or  reason.  The  burdens  are  imposed  by  diverse 
authorities,  the  duty  of  collecting  is  intrusted  to  *  a  multitude  of  officials,  while  the 
administration  of  affairs  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  is  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  authority  which  imposes  the  burden.  The  result  of  this  confasion  is 
that  persons  are  unequally  taxed,  and  that  the  rate-payer,  puzzled  by  the  multitude 
of  taxes  imposed  upon  him  by  so  many  authorities,  is  practically  helpless  and  inca- 
pable of  taking  an  intelligent  interest  and  exercising  his  due  influence  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  funds  to  which  he  has  to  contribute.  Again^  unfair  distinctions 
are  made  between  different  classes  of  property ;  while  one  class  of  property  is  unduly 
taxed  another  escapes  with  total  immunity.  Owners  of  property  also  frequently 
escape  liability  in  cases  where  it  would  only  be  equitable  to  make  them  contribute, 
and  on  the  other  hand  occupiers  are  often  burdened  with  rates  which  are  extended 
mainly  if  not  solely,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  benefit  the  owner.  These  are  some  of  the 
more  glaring  defects  of  our  system  of  local  government ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
they  are  defects  which  arise  from  the  absence  of  a  regular  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem. Our  local  self-government  is  not  altogether  unlike  old  country  mansions 
which  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  where  successive  owners  have  added  to  and 
altered  the  original  structure  without  regard  to  symmetry  or  style,  each  studying  his 
own  immediate  requirements  and  endeavoring  to  do  that  in  the  least  inconvenient 
manner.  So  it  is  with  local  affairs :  as  new  wants  have  to  be  met  fresh  burdens  have 
been  imposed,  and  this  has  been  done  too  fluently  after  hap-hazard  fashion,  and 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  simplicity  or  economy  of  administration. 

Mr.  Chalmers  says : 

English  local  government  can  only  be  called  a  system  on  the  lucua  a  non  luoendo  prin- 
ciple. There  is  neither  co-ordination  nor  subordination  among' the  numerous  author- 
ities which  regulate  onr  local  affairs.  Local  government  may  be  fitly  described  as  a 
cbaos  of  areas,  a  chaos  of  authorities,  and  a  chaos  of  tax  rates. 

"  There  is  no  labyrinth  so  intricate  ^  says  Mr.  Goschen,  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  "  as  the  chaos  of  onr  local  laws.'^  The 
briefest  review  on  the  confusing  data  collected  in  the  preparation  of 
thig  report  would  convince  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  that  no  ex- 
pression about  local  government  and  taxation  in  this  country  has  been 
quoted  that  is  not  justified  by  existing  facts. 

There  were  in  England  and  Wales  in  1881  27,069  local  authorities 
with  power  to  expend  public  money  and  make  local  rates,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  number  has  since  been  decreased.  Indeed,  in  some 
places  there  are  at  present  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  distinct  local 
authorities,  and  taxation  is  imposed  on  the  same  property  in  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  different  kinds  of  local  rates.  An  attempt  at  describ- 
ing in  detail  these  various  authorities,  their  names,  functions,  and  ex- 
tent of  jurisdiction — a  matter  more  curious  than  useful — would  only  be 
a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  well  done  by  other  consuls.    In 
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Iceland  and  Scotland  there  are  better  methods  of  valuation  of  property 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation  than  in  England.  The  same  property  here 
may  have  several  different  valuations  upon  which  different  rates  are 
assessed.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  is  but  one  valuation  for  all 
purposes. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  local  taxation  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1880  was  (155,215,500,  and  this  was  levied  as  follows:  Bates  on  rata- 
ble property,  $129,634,715 ;  tolls,  dues,  and  rents  ctn  traffic,  $23,301,055; 
duties  on  consumable  articles  by  city  of  London  corporations,  $2,189,730 ; 
total,  $155,215,500;  and  the  portions  of  this  sum  collected  on  different 
rates  were: 


Bate. 


Amoont. 


Bate. 


Amount. 


Poor  rate 

Conntry  and  mral  police  rate 

Boron j^n  and  town  police  rate 

Metrouolitan  police  rate 

City  of  London  police  rate 

City  of  London  tolU,  dnoA,  and  rents. 

Borongh  tolUi,  dnea,  and  rents 

Hij^h  way  rates 

Metropolitan  local  management  rates 

Metropolitan  consolidated  rates 

Metropolitan  boMil  of  works  (fees, 

etc.) 

CitT  of  London  ward  rates 

Urban  sanitary  rates 

Bural  sanitary  rates 

Port  sanitarv  rates , 

School  board  rates  and  fees 

School  attendance  committee 


$38. 043, 450 
8,339,056 
6,212,590 
2,688,240 
309,685 
1.482,150 
2,536,270 
8,044.140 
8,983,305 
2,772,240 

378,350 

26,085 

43, 367, 750 

990,605 

11,625 

9, 100, 170 

311,380 


Vaccination  expenses  (poor  rate)  — 
Begls  Oration  or  births,  deaths,  and 

marriages 

Lighting  and  watching  rates 

Sewers  rate 

Drainage  and  embankment  rate 

Burial  board  rates  and  tee% 

Chnrch  rates 

Turnpike  tolls 

Bridge  and  ferry  tolls 

Market  and  fair  tolls 

City  of  London  improyements 

Light  dues 

Pilot  dnes 

Harbor  does 

Duties  levied  by  olty  of  London 


Total. 


$434,395 

464,405 

180,950 

264,660 

1,028,140 

1,838.650 

'     57,535 

1,473,500 

309,245 

180. 110 

8,555 

1,933,635 

1, 771, 980 

9,174,455 

2, 180. 730 


155, 215, 600 


The  rapid  increase  of  the  expense  of  local  government  and  of  local  in- 
debtedness is  engaging  the  earnest  and  anxious  attention  of  English 
economists.  The  tendency  to  reckless  municipal  extravagance,  espe- 
cially in  towns  and  cities,  is  apparently  as  strong  on  this  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  local  indebtedness  was  in — 


1873 $400,000,000 

1874: 427,500,000 

1875  464,100,000 

1876  498,271,090 


1877 1531,511.9-25 

1878 573.415,010 

1879 642,434.935 

1880 685,483,035 


Local  Taxation  in  London. 

The  city  of  London  proper,  with  its  ancient  and  hospitable  corpora- 
tion, with  its  large  revenue  from  estates,  tolls,  and  special  privileges,  is 
after  all  a  very  small  municipality.  It  covers  scarcely  700  acres  of 
ground,  and  has  at  pi^sent  a  resident  population  of  less  than  52,000 
people.  The  metropolitan  district,  or  Greater  London,  as  sometimes  it 
is  called,  extends  into  four  counties,  embracing  120  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  3,832,441,  occupying  488,995  houses  of  the  ratable 
value  for  taxation  of  $137,700,145.  The  division  of  the  population  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  vestries  and  districts  of  the  metropolis  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  taken  from  the  last  authorized  census : 
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The  population.  Inhabited  houses f  and  ratable  value  of  Lwidon  yoiihiu  ikt  metropolis  local 

management  act,  1^. 


Population. 

Inhabited 
houses. 

Bateable  an- 
nual valiie. 

City  of  London • 

60,270 

155,004 

236,209 

253,569 

89,517 

282,628 

126,565 

107,098 

127,006 

107,831 

186,565 

29.865 

69,019 

88,101 

162,024 

46.847 

58,652 

86.602 

47,011 

17,447 

105, 573 

36,600 

36.010 

45.436 

71,301 
50,887 
131,264 
210, 897 
186,400 
45,257 
36,122 
82,568 
114,811 
58,500 
156,625 
28,628 
63,664 
71,702 
11,974 

1,151 

6^418 

16.021 

24,655 

85,082 

11.503 

84.048 

15,243 

13,187 

16,663 

14,009 

27,806 

8,018 

7,129 

11,380 

20,103 

4,813 

6,766 

11.024 

5.815 

1.745 

14,047 

4,8.51 

4.845 

5,869 

7,594 

6,196 

19,785 

30,7;  4 

27,503 

8.968 

3.251 

2.827 

16,355 

8,012 

20,487 

3,436 

10,026 

11,534 

1,455 

182 

$17, 501, 840 

YBSTRISfS.' 

Marylebone ^ 

Pancras - 

6.910.935 
7,457.305 

Lambeth - 

6. 424, 310 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

8,396.495 

iHliuirton 

7,220.130 

Sboreditch 

2.883.910 

Paddington 

5^940,320 

BetbDalOreen 

1,789,270 

Kewington 

1, 990, 125 

Camborwell 

4. 017. 065 

St.  James's,  WeBtminster 

3.334.065 

Clerkenw^ 

1,633,543 

Chelsea ^ 

2,326,765 

Kensington 

8,240,935 

St.  Luke's,  Middlesex 

1, 301. 565 

St.  Georse,  the  martyr,  Sonthwark 

1, 185. 210 

Bermoni&ey ."..'. 

1.886,500 

St.  George's  in  the  East 

906.185 

St .  Martins'-in-the-Flelds 

1,913,605 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

1,676,720 

Woolwich «... 

584,900 

Rotherhithe 

966  085 

Hampstead 

2,066.415 

DI8TBICT  BOARD0. 

Whitechapel  

1,849.120 

Westminster 

2.996,185 

Gceenwioh 

8.086.260 

Wandsworth 

6.916.390 

Hackney •. 

4,711.200 

St.  Giles 

i;7«;o9o 

Holbom 

1,433,645 

Strand 

2,181.865 

Fulham 

2,729,270 

Limehonse 

1,502,345 

Poplar 

8,252,880 

St.  Saviour 

1,523,030 

Piurastead 

1,642,200 

Lewistiam 

2.641,535 

StOlave 

1,023,075 

The  Charke  Houser;  Gray's  Inn;  the  Close  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St. Peter-,  Inner  Temple :  Middle  Temple ;  Lin- 
coln's Inn;  Staple  Inn,  and  Fumivals  Inn 

446,405 

Total 

3,832,441 

488,995 

137,700,145 

The  govermental  functions  of  the  city  of  London  proper  are  divided 
between  the  corporation  and  an  authority  called  the  commissioners  of 
sewers.  The  former  superintend  the  police,  the  city,  courts  of  justice, 
bridges,  markets,  and  education.  The  latter,  street  improvements,  pav- 
ing, lighting,  cleaning,  sewers  and  drains,  sanitary  work,  etc. 

The  corporation  of  London  enjoys  some  special  and  peculiar  rights  of 
taxation.  It  taxes  all  coal  comiu  g  into  the  metropolitan  police  district 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  Id.  (26  cents)  per  ton.  Nine- thirteenths  of  this  is  ap 
propriated  for  general  metropolitan  improvements  and  the  balance  for 
city  improvements.  It  collects  a  wine  duty  of  4^.  (97  cents)  per  tun  on 
wine  imported  by  way  of  merchandise  into  the  port  of  London.  In  1884 
these  duties  produced  $2,766,810.  The  city  also  levies  a  tax  on  grain 
imported  into  the  port  of  London  at  the  rate  of  j\  of  a  penny  -per  owt. 
This  in  1884  produced  $87,245.  This  income  is  especially  applied  to  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
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Statement  of  reoeipti  and  0xpendUure$  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  year  ended  Decern- 

her  31,  18«5. 


Items  of  inoome. 

Amount. 

Items  of  expenditure. 

Amount 

Balance  in  band  DMjember  31, 1884. . , . 
KMita  And  oait  PBiitA  .••*•  .     ...*  ••• 

$20,755 

880,975 

8,430 

15,000 

18,455 

184,985 

428,285 

88,240 

10, 175 

985 

135,200 

31,400 

8,800 

47,025 

42,735 

8,915 

12,245 

47,835 

41,880 
21.430  1 

i 
98, 175 
1.100 
379,180  ' 

8.880  , 
100,000 

Expenses  of  civil  government 

$347,880 
92,770 

RttiiewiDir  nneB. oto.  •••••  »..••«•••••• 

Bduoationaa  expenses........... 

77,856 
30,725 

Freraiuni  for  irrantinir  a  low  no      ^  - .  ^ . , 

Administration  of  justice  (criminal) . . 
Office  of  coroner  .....  ................ 

IntAreAt  on  Oov^mniAnt  AAonritlBA 

12,840 

Markets,  vis: 

Metropolitan  cattle  market 

London  central  markets 

Leadenliall 

Expenses  in  relation  togas  and  water. 
City  librarv  and  mnsenm 

7,066 
30.880 

Erection  of  new  council  chamber 

Collection  and  management,  rates,  etc 
Charges  on  markets,  viz: 

Billingsgate i. 

25,720 
88,040 

Farrinirdow................ ....... 

Sraitb field  ha V  market 

108,156 

BillintcBjEate 

Metropolitan  cattle  market 

Meat  and  noultrv  market  ^  -  - .  -r  ^ .  r .  - 

200,580 

Central  flali  market        ... 

855,520 

Metage  of  com,  fruit,  etc 

London  central  fish  market 

Other  markets,  etc 

86,980 

Brokers*  rents 

42,375 

Mavor'a  court  fees  (gross) 

Judiciary  foes  ..... 

Charges— metage  and  brokers*  rents.. 
Expenses  of  mi^^suaoy  and  police .... 
Sanitary  expenses  port  of  London  ... 
London  central  fish  market........... 

15.700 
185,890 

Grant  in  aid  of  pauper  lunatics 

Officers'  surplus  fees  and  profits 

Wajres  to  workmen  Oo^bing  work) 
and  materials 

29,310 
20,380 
75,840 
805,000 

77,805 

Enbftrgement  of  Leadenhall  market. . . 

Casual. sundry, and  incidental  receipts. 

Tmnsfers,  expenses  of  bills  in  Parlia- 

vnMnt    reTT)<^n>l>rancer*s    ofilce  sus* 

Remembrancer's  office  suspense  ac- 
count  

Parliamentarv  exoenses ......  ........ 

23,415 

pense  account 

Enlargement  of  Pauper  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum  

fUUeof  premises  and  securities 

Loans  raised 

Ke-inibursement  London  central  fish 
market ..' 

28,135 
15.320 
52.920 

Erection  of  new  School  of  Music 

Erection  of  new  London  alms-honses.. 

Beceptiou  of  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Albert 

Victor 

Gash  ft'om  reserve  fund. 

8,785 
9,150 

17,800 
40,820 
28.71 

ExDAnAAR  of  West  Hahi  Park 

2,428,810 

Investment  in  purchase  of  property 
and  stock......... 

Miscellaneous 

Balance  in  hand  December  31, 1885... 

2.428,810 

THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT. 

The  metropolis  of  London  for  collecting  rates  and  performing  minor 
duties  of  ^ministration  is  divided  into  38  local  aatliorities.  There  are, 
however,  three  boards,  with  special  duties,  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole,  and  in  some  cases  beyond  the  whole,  metropolitan  rating 
area.  These  are  the  metroi>oli tan  board  of  works,  London  school  board, 
and  the  metropolitan  i>olice  force. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  metropolitan  board  of  works,  constituted  in  1855,  has  carried  out 
some  great  public  works  ^  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  main 
drainage  of  London,  the  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  embankment,  the 
formation  of  Queen  Victoria  street,  Northumberland,  and  Shaftesbury 
avenues.  Freeing  all  the  Thames  bridges  from  toll  charges,  the  widen - 
Ingof  several  important  streets,  and  the  creation  of  Finsbury  and  South- 
wark  Parks.  Among  its  other  powers,  this  board  has  the  regulation  of 
the  construction  of  theaters,  music  halls,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  fire  brigade,  consisting  of  609 
officers  and  men. 

This  board  has  very  extensive  borrowing  powers  and  discretion  to 
make  loans  to  smaller  local  bodies.  It  has  borrowed  up  to  January, 
1886, 1176,411,860,  and  loaned  (31,875,460.    The  outstanding  loans  of 
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the  board  on  December  31,  1884,  amounted  to  (122,730,295  and  were 
apportioned,  approximately,  among  the  several  purposes  tor  which  they 
had  been  raised,  as  follows : 

Sewerage $18,111,305 

Artisan's  dwellings 6, 357, 970 

Bridges 8,829,935 

Parks  and  open  spaces 1, 945, 350 

Fire  brigade 1,209,160 


Embankment  and  street  im- 
provements      55,716,785 

Loans  to  other  local  authori- 
ties       30,559,790 


Total 122,730,295 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  board 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1885: 

Aocouni  showing  the  total  receipts  and  payments  hy  the  metropolitan  board  of  works  for 
'  the  year  ended  December 'M,  ISti^, 


Items  of  receipts. 


Balance  on  1st  Jannarj',  1885 

Kates 

Coal'aDd  wine  dues 

Contribution  for  fire  brigade : 

From  Govemmeut 

From  inauranco  officers 

Contribution  towards  improvements : 

City 

Hampstead 

Waijdswortli 

Contributions  from  counties,  etc.,  for 

bridges 

Interest  on  loans  and  balances 

Kents - 

Fees  under  various  acts 

Costs  of  works,  recovered 

Miscellaueous  income 

Sales  of  ground  rents,  etc 

Firemen*s  savings  fund 

Loans  raised  by  the  board 

Temporary  loans 

Loans  repaid  to  the  board 

Deposits  by  the  board  returned 

Deposits  with  the  board  returnable. . 
Peabody  donation  fund  trustees:  Re- 
fund of  amount  paid  on  their  be* 
half;  rodwelling  house  improve- 
ment fund  

Investments  (treasury  bills)  realized 


Total. 


Amount. 


$1, 837, 940 
4, 187, 975 
1, 628, 510 

50,000 
127, 100 

2.815 

100,  000 

3,750 

19, 375 

1,819,705 

521,965 

41,595 

1,U]0 

41,160 

981,405 

3,280  j 

8,462,715 

1,000.000 

1, 254, 120 

153, 775 

2.025 


1,125 
C,  486. 170 


Items  of  payments. 


28,223,565 


Interest  of  debt 

Sewerage,  drainage,  and  working  ex- 
penses of  pumping  stations  and  de- 
odorizing at  outfalls   

Thames  embankments  (maintenance) 

Fii-o  brigade  (maintenance) 

Parks  and  open  spaces  (maintenance) . 

Bridges  (maintenance) 

Expenses,  various 

EHtablishment,  law  and  parliamentary 
expenses,  printing,  etc 

Hydrants 

Main  drainage  and  sewers  (construc- 
tion)  

Queen  Victoria  street  (construction) .. 

Street  improvements 

Bridges,  capital  outlay . . .  ^ 

Ferry  at  Woolwich 

Thames  floods  prevention 

District  railway  ventilators 

Contributions  toward  local  and  minor 
improvements 

Fire  brigade  stations  and  plant 

Commutation  of  stamp  duty,  etc.,  on 
loan  of  1884 

Firemen's  savings  fund 

Dwelling-house  improvement  fund  ... 

Expenses  on  properties  taken  and  re- 
let or  sold  

Loans  repaid 

Loans  to  school  and  asylum  boards, 
vestries  etc 

Parks  and  commons  (capital  outlay) .. 

Investment  in  treasury  bills 

Deposits  returned 

Balance  on  31st  December,  1885 

Total 


Amount. 


$4,239,466 


615, 140 
43,74i 
589.390 
121,210 
43.810 
92,5b0 

287,875 
16,970 

820,170 

1,065 

4,  OeS.  225 

867,683 

24,615 
41.365 

192,905 
174711 

75.S25 

1.810 

327.366 

82,350 
1, 127, 666 

7,432,760 
415,665 

5.M$,4eO 

8,  MO 

507,660 


2$,  223, 665 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOAKD. 


This  board,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  was 
established  in  1870.  In  March,  1886,  there  were  379,525  children  and 
6,141  regular  and  1,643  pupil  teachers  on  the  rolls  of  the  board.  The 
fees  charged  to  the  children  range  from  2  to  12  cents  each.  This  vari- 
ation dei)end8  upon  the  pecuniary  condition  of  each  district  The  rate 
is  the  same  for  all  purposes  in  the  same  school.  The  faes  collected 
amount  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  amount  raised  by  rates,  and  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  whole  income  of  the  board. 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  board 
for  the  year  ended  March  25, 1886 ; 
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Receipts  and  expenditures  ^  the  London  school  board  for  the  year  ended  March  25,^1886. 


Items  of  income. 


Amount. 


Balance  in  hand  March  25(  18S5 

Grants  from  committee  of  council  on 
edncation 

Grants  from  science  and  art  depart- 
ment  

Amounts  paid  by  riting  authorities  .. 

School  fees 

Contributions  from  treasury  in  aid  of 
industrial  Hchools 

Loans  raised 

Miscellaneous  inoome 


Total. 


$770, 

1,327, 

37, 

5, 216, 

536, 

23, 

3,500, 

18, 


11,449,235 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Salaries  of  officers  of  the  staff 

Salaries  of  officers  for  enforcing  by- 
laws  

Salaries  of  officers,  teachers,  etc 

Books,  apparatus,  and  stationery  .. .. 

Printing,  postage,  advertising,  etc  .. 

Rente,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance... 

Furniture,  fittings,  cleanings,  etc  ... 

Fuel  and  light 

Purchase  of  land 

Erections  and  additions,  etc.,  of 
schools 

Repairs  to  buildings 

Industrial  schools,  expenses 

Interest  on  loans 

Legal  and  miscellaneous  expenses. . . 

Repayment  of  loans 

Balance  in  hand  March  25, 1886 

Total 


Amount. 


$83,835 

152,635 

3, 761, 560 

233, 310 

37,025 

296,580 

321,090 

104,  735 

1,145.595 

2, 035, 940 
188,055 
186.410 

1.113.175 
134,  625 
476,  855 

1, 177,  810 


11, 449. 235 


LONDON   POLICE. 

The  city  proper  has  its  own  police  force,  consisting  of  109  officers  and 
793  men,  with  jurisdiction  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  cost 
of  this  force  for  the  year  1884  was  $519,840. 

The  metropolitan  police  force,  consisting  of  1,842  officers  and  12,007 
men,  has  the  care  of  an  area  of  440,891  statute  acres  and  a  population 
of  nearly  5,000,000.  The  following  accounts,  taken  from  the  annual 
taxation  returns  for  the  year  1884,  show  the  cost  of  the  forces  and  the 
sources  from  which  their  income  is  derived : 


CITY  POLICE. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


I  Amount.  • 


Salaries I  $21,375  I 

Wages  to  inspectors  and  constables 300,  275  ! 

Superannuation  fund 50,040   j 

Paid  to  police  widows'  pension  fund I  2, 650  |' 

Clothing,  helmets,  acoouterment%  etc. . .  14, 090  | 

Cbief  office  and  stations'  expenses '  59, 200   { 

Pay  to  constables  for  extra  services Z60  tj 

Other  expenditures ,  2,950 

i i; 

Total 519,840  j: 


Items  of  receipts. 


Amount 


Rates I  $344,355 

From  corporation |  116,640 

Be-iroborsement  from   bridge   house  { 

estates  for  watching  bridges ,  3. 825 

Koimbursement  for  services  of  extra 

constables  employed  in  watching '  45, 995 

Finesand  penalties 2.945 

Sale  of  old  clothing 2,780 

Casual  receipts 135 


Total . 


516,675 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


Salaries  and  establishment  charges. . . 

Law  c  harf^es 

Pay,  clothing,  and  equipment 

Medical  aucT funeral  expenses 

Horses,  vans,  carts,  etc 

Erection  and  maintenance  of  stations. 

Miscellaneous  charges 

Retired  allowances  and  pensions 

Superannuation  fund 

Special  expenses  incurred  in  the  con- 
veyance of  naval  prisoners 

Repayments  to  admiralty  and  war  de- 
partments for  lodgings  of  police,  etc. 


Total. 


$195, 965 

5,845 

5,331,485 

43,290 

69.190 

376,  35'» 

196,  890 

10,035 

742,326 

5,150 

9,070 


6,985.595 


Total. 


From  rote  of  Parliament 

Police  rates  from  parishes 

Special  services  of  police 

Ke-imbursemeut  of  expenses  incuri^d 
by  police  on  special  occasions 

From  prison  coimnissioners  for  con- 
veyance of  prisoners 

Stoppages  from  pay  of  police  for  lodg-  ' 
iug ! 

Sale  of  old  stores  and  cast  horses 1 

Fines  and  penalties ' 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Ue-imbursement   for  conveyance  of 
naval  prisoners 

Issue  of  licenses  under  metropolitan 
carriage  act 

On  account  of  superannuation  fund. . . 


!,  645. 880 
,  376. 325 
718,  420 

60,120 

105, 510 

50,795 
2,285 
1.175 

13,530 

5,105 

159.800 
93,555 


7, 232, 500 
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t 
Tbe  observations  made  m  the  early  part)  of  this  report  in  reganl  to 
the  incidence  of  local  taxation  applies  generally  to  the  city  and  metroi>- 
olis  of  London.  This  fact,  however,  should  be  borne  in  mind:  Traders 
pay  a  tax  on  the  annual  valuation  of  their  shops  and  warehouses  as  well 
as  on  their  residences,  and  thus  a  person  of  only  $5,000  income  from  his 
business  often  pays  a  larger  tax  than  a  capitalist  or  man  of  leisure 
with  an  income  three  times  as  large. 

Thomas  M.  Waller, 

Consul- Oeneral. 
London,  August  24, 1887. 


TAXATION,  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL,  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  LORIX  A.  LATHROP,  CONSUL  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  I^Iarch 
31, 1887,  was  $441,625,000.  It  stands  at  about  the  same  figure  for  the 
l)revious  year;  but  each  year  before  that  shows  a  marked  increase  over 
its  predecessor.  In  1876,  about  the  last  of  a  series  of  years  of  great 
prosperity,  public  expenditure  necessitated  a  revenue  of  8367,360,000. 
Each  year  since  there  has  been  an  addition,  until  the  entire  advance 
aipounts  to  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  The  swelling 
revenue  at  a  time  of  peace,  and  when,  from  the  statements  of  promi- 
nent statesmen  well  qualified  to  speak,  there  seems  good  ground 
to  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the  great  spending  departments — the 
war  and  navy — is  such  that  the  nation  gets  its  money's  worth,  is  the 
occasion  of  grave  concern  to  many  who  remember,  too,  that  within  the 
decade  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  been  increased  by  30  per 
cent.,  and  that  consequently  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  increased  to  an  extent  greater  than  appears  upon  the 
surface. 

The  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  prepared  by  that  distinguished 
financier  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Goscheii,  provides 
for  a  revenue  about  as  last  year ;  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  conclude 
that  the  normal  revenue  of  the  nation  must  average  about  $441,000,000. 
A  small  part  of  this  goes  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  which  in  1877 
amounted  to  $3,747,276,000 ;  it  stands  to  day  at  $3,680,216,000,  having 
last  year  been  reduced  by  $31^000,000.  Of  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
•year  1886-'87,  $370,413,000  was  produced  by  taxation,  the  remainder 
accruing  from  the  post-oflBce,  telegraphs,  crown-lands,  etc.  Ninety-eight 
millions  were  collected  for  customs  duties,  and  $122,800,000  for  excise 
duties.  These  are  the  only  indirect  taxes  levied ;  but  amongst  other 
things  the  excise  controls  licenses  which  are  not  indirect  taxes.  Deduct- 
ing $17,000,000  for  licenses,  the  sum  of  the  two  duties  is  $203,800,000. 
This  is  the  amount  collected  by  indirect  taxation.  It  is  46  per  cent  of 
the  whole  revenue,  and  55  per  cent,  of  that  portion  of  the  revenue  re- 
sulting from  taxation.  This  proportion  might  with  signal  advantage  be 
largely  increased. 

It  is  desirable  to  examine  with  some  minuteness  theVarious  sources 
of  revenue  and  to  consider  upon  what  classes  of  the  community  falls 
the  incidence  of  taxation. 

First.  As  to  customs,  there  are  some  twentj^  dutiable  articles,  as  spec- 
ified in  tables  2a  and  26,  where  is  also  shown  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
each.    Table  3  shows  the  amount  received  from  each  class  of  dutiable 
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articks  during  tbe  fiscal  year  1885-'86  (figures  for  last  fiscal  year  are  not 
yet  at  band  in  detail).  It  will  be  observed  tbat  all  duties  are  specific. 
This  simplifies  tbe  work  of  collection,  but  is  productive  of  a  measure  of 
injustice.  Take  tea,  for  instance :  This  article  brings  in  each  year  about 
$20,000,000  to  tbe  revenue,  and  the  duty  for  a  considerable  period  has 
stood  at  12  cents  a  pound.  The  consumption  is  enormous,  and  each 
year  increases ;  in  1885  it  was  over  5  pounds  per  bead  of  population, 
and  to-day  it  is  even  more.  But  the  increase,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  amongst  the  poor  (some  of  whom  drink  incredible  quantities),  who 
pay  from  24  to  48  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  being  12  cents,  tbi*y  are 
taxed  one-third  the  value  of  their  tea,  while  the  richer  classes  are 
mulcted  in  less  than  a  sixth.  We  shall  see  further  on,  liow»»ver,  that 
such  inequalities  are  more  than  compensated  for  to  the  poor.  The  duty 
on  tobacco  has  for  some  time  been  85  cents  per  pound,  unmanufact- 
ured, but  the  last  budget  has  reduced  this  to  77  cents.  It  i)as  been 
near  this  figure  since  1825,  and  this  enormous  tax  of  several  hundred 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  has  not  only  had  a  tendency  to  render  small  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  GreatBritain  as  compared  with  the  Continent 
and  the  United  States,  but  has  placed  a  premium  upon  smuggling. 
The  small  reduction  just  made  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  tobacco,  but 
will  allow  more  of  the  weed  and  less  of  water — the  only  admixture 
allowed  by  law — in  the  cheaper  grades,  selling  at  6  and  7  cents  per 
ounce.  The  reduction  is  a  concession  to  the  poorer  classes ;  those  bet- 
ter off  got  theirs  by  a  reduction  of  the  income  tax.  The  tobacco  duty 
is  the  stand-by  of  the  customs,  and  produces  something  less  than  half 
tlie  entire  customs  revenue.  Here,  again,  the  specific  duty  tells^against 
the  poorer  smoker.  The  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,'and  wine  are 
levi*^-d  upon  the  principles  underlying  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  the 
propriety  of  taxing  these  commodities  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted, 
except  perhaps  as  to  tea.  The  United  States  have  waived  this  duty 
with  advantage,  but  it  is  likely  that  its  remission  in  Britain  would  only 
benefit  the  middle-man.  The  Government  would  thus  incur  a  consider- 
able loss  without  at  all  encouraging  the  use  of  tea  as  a  substitute  for 
alcohol.  The  existence  of 'an  excise  duty  upon  beer,  liquors,  gold  and 
stiver  plate,  and  some  few  other  articles,  necessitates  a  countervailing 
customs  duty ;  but  of  this  class  nothing  is  imported  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, excepting  spirits,  to  bring  in  revenue  worth  speaking  of.  The 
cost  of  collecting  customs  duties  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1886, 
was  $4,649,000,  or  4^  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  collected.  The 
brevity  of  the  tariff  list,  the  fact  that  duties  are  specific,  and  the  fact 
that  the  board  of  trade  relieves  the  customs  of  some  of  its  usual  func- 
tions, prevent  the  necessity  of  a  large  staff  and  make  the  cost  of  col- 
lection small. 

Second.  As  to  internal  revenue  or  excise  duties.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  first  levied  in  1046,  when  they  were  imported  from  Holland. 
Blackstone  says,  '*  From  the  first  original  to  the  present  day  the  very 
name  has  been  odious  to  the  people  of  England ;  ^  but  long  generations 
of  usage  have  thoroughly  accustomed  the  people  to  the  excise,  and  the 
words  of  the  sage  of  the  law  would  not  now  apply.  There  was  formerly 
a  lengthened  list  of  commodities  subject  to  excise  duties ;  but  one  by 
one  the  taxes  have  been  repealed  until  there  only  remain  charges  upon 
articles  that  all  nations  seem  to  agree  in  taxing  heavily.  The  excise 
duty  upon  glass  was  repealed  in  1844 ;  upon  bricks,  1850 ;  upon  soap, 
1853 ;  upon  paper,  about  1802.  The  charges  now  remaining  are  upon  : 
Beer,  every  36  gallons  of  wort,  specific  gravity  1057  degrees,  $1.52; 
138—  No.  99 26 
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chicory,  per  100  pounds,  $2.94;  upon  every  substitute  for  coffee  or 
chicory,  |  pound,  1  cent;  railway  passengers,  5  percent,  on  passenger 
fares ;  spirits,  per  proof-gallon,  $2.43.  The  customs  duties  exceed  the 
excise  duties :  Upon  beer,  by  6  cents  in  36  gallons;  upon  chicory,  by 
28  cents  per  100  pounds ;  upon  spirits,  by  9  cents  per  proof-gallon.  The 
charge  upon  beer  is  comparatively  light,  it  will  be  noticed,  and  beer- 
drinkers  contribute  proportionately  less  to  the  revenue  than  do  wine 
and  spirit  consumers.  The  great  drink  of  the  laborer  and  artisan  is 
beer,  and  these  classes  are  favored  by  the  lightness  of  the  tax.  The 
administration  of  this^ branch  of  the  public  taxation  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  of  inland-revenue,  a  department  created  in  1849  by  con- 
solidating the  various  oflBces  engaged  in  collecting  excise  duties,  stamp 
duties,  assessed  taxes,  and  iucouie  tax.  The  revenue  from  excise  was, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1887,  $122,879,000.  The  budget  re- 
turn of  the  year  estimated  that  this  revenue  would  reach  $125,039,000. 
There  was  thus  an  overestimate  of  $2,160,000,  due  principally  to  de- 
creased consumption  of  beer  and  spirits.  A  strong  temperance  senti- 
ment is  growing,  but  the*  decreased  consumption  must  undoubtedly  be 
attributed  mostly  to  general  trade  depression.  Table  4a  shows  the 
items  that  contributed  to  the  excise,  and  the  amounts  from  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  1885-'86  (1880-'87  not  yet  published).  The  tax  upon  spirits 
and  beer  make  up  four-fifths  of  the  total.  There  were  over  27,000,000 
gallons  of  the  former  and  27,000,000  barrels  of  the  latter  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  the  year  1886.  Excisable  or  customable  articles 
except  tea,  can  only,  as  a  rule,  be  sold  under  license.  These  licenses, 
bring  into  the  revenue  (Table  4a)  about  17,000,000  a  year,  and  are  is- 
sued by  the  inland-revenue  authorities ;  but  in  the  case  of  retailers  of 
liquor  and  beer  only  upon  the  order  of  the  local  magistrates,  who  have 
plenary  power  and  are  most  rigidly  careful  in  its  exercise.  They  turn 
to  the  police  for  information  as  to  the  character  of  individuals  applying 
for  licenses,  and  as  to  the  previous  management  of  their  establishments ; 
and  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me,  in  observing  particular  cases,  that 
there  is  an  undue  power  thus  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  may 
easily  ruin  an  applicant  by  reporting  him  unworthy.  Ketailers  of  liquor 
pay  from  $21  to  $300,  according  to  the  rental  of  the  house  they  occupy. 
The  schedule  of  excise  licenses  (Table  5)  contains  items  that  with  us 
would  be  retained  for  State  or  purely  municipal  taxation,  but  which  in 
Great  Britain  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  imperial  revenue.  Such  is 
the  tax  on  dogs,  on  guns  for  sporting  purposes,  on  house-agents,  on 
hawkers,  on  dealers  in  gold  and  silver  ware,  etc. 

The  passenger  duty  is  the  next  item  in  Table  4a.  It  brings  in  about 
a  million  and  a  half  a  year,  and  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  upon  all  passenger 
fares  exceeding  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile.  The  latter  is  the  usual 
charge  for  third-class  traveling,  and  as  the  accommodation  improves 
each  year  the  number  traveling  thus  increases,  and  the  governmental 
revenue  consequently  diminishes. 

Third,  as  to  stamp  duties.  The  amount  realized  from  these  was  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  $57,570,695.  These  swollen  figures  indicate  at  a 
glance  that  contracts  of  almost  every  nature  are  taxed,  and  that  the 
tax  must  be  heavy.  Tables  6a^  6b,  Go  show  respectively  what  instru- 
ments require  stamping  and  the  amount  and  the  sums  realized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1885-'86.  The  tax  on  bills  of  exchange  negotiated  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  1«.  in  every  hundred  pounds,  one-twentieth  of  1 
per  cent.,  seems  an  onerous  charge ;  but  is  after  all  as  nothingwompared 
with  the  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  on  par  value,  exacted  for  trans- 
ferring shares  and  stock.    It  has  prior  to  the  present  year  been  at  the 
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6aine  rate  as  the  tax  on  bills  of  exchange,  but  has  been  raised  in  the 
lately  brought-forward  budget.  There  is  likely  to  be  some  attempt 
made  to  tax  the  stock  transactions  that  are  settled  by  the  payment  of 
differences,  and  where  no  shares  pass,  but  it  seems  impracticable.  Thus 
the  gamblers  escape,  while  investoBS  are  mulcted.  The  stamp  npon 
land  transfers  are  a  heavy  burden  to  the  country,  and  with  other  charges 
make  the  transfer  of  real  property  so  expensive  as  to  be  sometimes  pro- 
hibitory. A  friend  bought  a  house  and  lot  in  Bristol  for  $10,000,  and 
the  cost  of  transfer  to  him  was  $350.  This  is  not  an  unusual  propor- 
tion, nor  does  it  include  the  vendor's  expense,  which  was  considerable. 

The  probate  duties,  which  fall  u|M)n  the  gross  personal  property  left 
by  a  decedent  and  which  are  included  under  the  head  of  stamps,  brought 
in  (Table  4b)  for  the  fiscal  year  1885-'86,  nearl  v  $20,^)0,000.  They  range 
from  $2.43,  when  the  estate  is  valued  at  from  £20  to  £100  ($97.33  to 
$48G.C5),  up  to  $5,839.80,  when  the  estate  is  valued  between  £80,000 
and  £90,000  ($389,320  and  $437,085) ;  up  to  $14,599.50  for  estates  from 
£200,000  to  £250,000  ($973,300  to  81,216,655);  up  to  $65,697.75  for 
estates  from  £900,000  to  £1,000,000  ($4,379,850  to  $4,8:^6,500) ;  and 
there  is  $7,299.73  additional  for  every  £100,000  ($486,650)  above 
£1,000,000.  In  the  year  ending  Maich  31, 1885,  probate  duty  was  paid 
upon  property  valued  at  $653,503,319  and  the  amount  collected  was 
$19,361,788,  or  2^^^  per  cent.  The  legacy  and  succession  duties  are  a 
tax  levied  upon  personalty  and  realty,  respectively,  upon  the  decease  of 
its  owner.  Probate  duties  are  paid  by  the  estate  before  the  proving  of 
the  will.  Legacy  and  succession  duties  are  pai<l  by  legatees  or  heirs 
upon  entering  upon  their  bequests  or  successions.  Only  freehold 
estates  are  taxed  to  the  succession  duty,  consequently  propertie^s  are 
oftentimes  taken  upon  a  long  lease— nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years — to  evade  this  payment.  Itis  an  unfortunate  tax  that  thus  compli- 
cates and  makes  more  intricate  the  transfer  of  land.  The  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  1885-'86  from  these  duties  was  $16,000,000.  Here,  as  shown 
in  the  stamp  duty  (Table  No.  6^),  the  amount  of  the  tax  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  consanguinity  of  the  heir  or  legatee;  and  if  a  distant  re- 
lation or  a  stranger  in  blood,  10  per  cent,  of  his  legacy  must  find  its  way 
into  the  cofi'ers  of  the  Government.  This  onerous  tax  is  itself  a  legacy 
from  the  feudal  system,  which  has  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  and  in  which  the  over-lord  was  entitled  to  large 
sums  from  heirp  upon  entering  the  estate  of  a  deceased  feudal  vassal. 
The  husband  and  wife  are  exempt  from  this  tax,  as  also  are  the  royal 
family.  The  amount  of  propertv  upon  which  it  was  paid  was,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1884-'85,  $228,268,049,  and  the  amount  collected  was 
$16,219,864  or  7^1^  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the  probate  and  legacy  and 
succession  duties  together  was  $35,681,652,  collected  from  property  to 
the  value  of  $881,771,368.  Thus  in  this  year  4/^^  per  cent,  of  the  prop- 
erty left  by  decedents  was  gathered  into  the  national  treasury. 

Fourth,  as  to  land  tax  and  house  duty.  The  amount  collected  under 
this  head  was,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1887,  $14,602,170,  of 
which  something  less  than  a  third  should  be  credited  to  the  land  tax. 
The  two  items  combined  under  this  head  in  the  revenue  returns  mean 
two  very  difl'erent  things,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  the  practice  of  com- 
bining them.  The  history  of  the  land  tax  is  so  curious  and  its  incidence 
so  inequitable  as  to  merit  notice  at  some  length.  It  has  existed  in 
some  lorm  for  centuries,  but  was  re-imposed  in  1692  upon  a  new  valua- 
tion of  the  landed  property  of  the  country.  In  1798,  under  pressure  of 
money  needs  and  perhaps  to  abolish  an  ancient  and  unscientifically  dis- 
tributed tax,  the  then  Government  made  this  tax  perpetual  and  ex- 
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tended  to  landowners  the  privilepje  of  redeeming  it  forever  by  a  single 
payment.  The  terms  of  redemption  wertj  most  favorable  to  iandlonis, 
and  the  obvious  idea  was  that  land-owners  would  all  redeem,  the  treas- 
ury be  filled,  and  the  tax  disappear.*  But  the  subsequent  construction 
of  the  act  was — though  a  contrary  intent  was  admitted  in  the  Grovem- 
ment— that  the  levy  and  redemption  was  to  be  upon  the  then  existing 
basis  of  valuation,  i.  e.y  that  of  1692.  It  was  consequently  cheaper  for 
landlords  to  pay  the  annual  tax  than  to  redeem;  so  the  act  failed  of  its 
purpose.  The  tax  exists  to-day  under  the  old  conditions,  and  the  land- 
owners are  paying  20  per  cent,  upon  the  annual  value  of  their  land^ 
etc.;  that  value  being  the  result  of  the  appraisal  of  1692,  over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago!  The  result  of  this  curious  medley  ie  that  the  tax 
amounts  frequently  to  less  than  a  thousandth  of  1  per  cent,  of  annual 
vaiues  and  actually  brings  in  less  to-day  than  when  first  established 
two  hundred  years  ago;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  land  have  been  redeemed  from  the  tax;  and  this  re- 
demption prevents  the  Grovernment  from  wiping  off  the  tax  entirely 
,  upon  unredeemed  lands.  Under  shelter  of  this  ancient  law  the  land  of 
the  country,  as  land^  practically  escapes  taxation,  excepting  for  the 
stamp  duties  upon  its  transfer  and  the  death  duties  once  a  generation: 
though  we  shall  see  farther  on  that  it  is  reached  by  the  property  and 
income  tax. 

The  house  duty  is  a  tax  upon  inhabited  houses,  rising  in  proportioD 
as  rent  rises,  and  designed  to  bear  entirely  upon  occupiers  and  not  upon 
landlords;  hence  the  rate  is  always  low,  otherwise  rents  would  fall  and 
the  landlords  be  taxed.  Private  houses^  are  charged  more  than  those 
used  for  business  purposes,  the  rate  being  9  pence  in  the  pound  of  an- 
nual value,  or3|  percent. for  former;  and  6  pence  in  the  pound,  or~ 
2J  per  cent,  for  business  property  and  farm-houses. 

Fifth.  As  to  property  and  income  tax.  The  property  tax  is  the  tax 
upon  the  annual  value  of  real  property;  the  income  tax  falls  upon  the 
incomes.  This  tax,  repealed  in  1816,  was  re-imposed  in  1842  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  who  utilized  the  old  machinery  for  its  collection.  In  introduc- 
ing the  measure  imposing  this  tax  he  referred  to  the  latter  as  an  un- 
popular and  obnoxious  tax  that  ought  to  be  reserved  for  time  of  war. 
He  called  it  inquisitorial,  and  stated  that  nothing  but  a  political  neces- 
sity of  magnitude  and  emergency  would  justify  its  imposition.  Not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time  that  the  tax  was  temporary, 
it  still  exists  and  is  the  standby  and  holdfast  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  people  are  thoroughly  inured  to  it,  and  while  object- 
ing to  some  of  its  unavoidable  accompaniments,  recognize  the  impossi- 
bility of  abrogating  it  except  by  recourse  to  an  enlarged  customs  tariff 
or  by  a  radical  change  of  method.  The  amount  realized  from  it  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $77,377,350.  The  large  amount  accruing  from  this 
tax,  its  importance  as  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of 
the  nation,  its  adoption  as  a  permanent  measure,  when  in  the  United 
States  it  is  considered  as  only  a  war  measure,  justify  me  in  treating  it 
at  some  length. 

The  income  and  property  tax  is  collected  under  five  schedules,  fully 
set  out  in  Table  7.  It  may  be  well  to  summarize  this  table  and  say 
that  schedule  A  covers  property  in  land,  and  B  the  profits.  That  is  to 
say,  the  land-owner  pays  under  schedule  A,  and  Ms  tenant-farmer  under 
schedule  B;  C  covers  governmental  investments ;  P,  income  from  pro- 
fessions, trades,  and  occupations ;  and  E,  governmental  and  mauicipal 
salaries,  etc. 

*  Sir  Morton  Peto.     Taxation,  ld63. 
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The  income  tax  for  the  current  year  is  7d.  in  the  pound,  or  2fJ  per 
cent,  for  Schedules  O,  D,  K    Property  under  Schedule  B  is  taxed  at 
one-half  this  rate.    Incomes  under  $730  are  exempt,  and  where  under 
;$1,950  are  exempt  as  respects  $580.    The  great  body  of  artisans  and 
laborers  escape  altogether  this  tax.   An  elaborate,  j  et  excellent,  system 
•exists  for  imposing  and  collecting  this  tax.    Appeals  for  overvalued 
incomes  lie  from  one  officer  to  another  up,  finally,  to  the  courts.    But 
many  paying  under  Schedule  D — men  in  business — are  said  to  overpay 
rather  than  appeal,  the  most  important  appellate  authority  being  com- 
miswsioners  who  are  local  business  men,  and  who  are  empowered  to  ex-  ;  \ 
amine  the  books  and  papers  of  the  appellant.    Those  who  ought  to  j 
know  have  told  me  that  if  a  trader  appeals  and  shows  his  business  less  i  1 
prosperous,  knowledge  ot*  his  condition  is  sure  to  filter  out  to  the  com-  \  ] 
munity  with  injury  to  his  business  and  his  credit.    Income  tax-collect- 
ors are  compensated  by  a  percentage,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
5d.  in  the  pound  (nearly  2  per  cent).    This,  it  should  be  understood,  is 
divided  in  different  degrees  among  several. 

We  turn  now  to  Schedule  A.  The  tax  is  levied  upon  yearly  values,  1 
but  unproductive  land  does  not  escape  entirely.  All  laud  is  supposed  I 
to  be  of  some  value;  but  the  basis  not  only  for  this  tax,  but  for  all 
rates  and  taxes,  general  and  municipal,  is  the  annual  value  fixed  by 
the  poor-law  authorities.  This  is  defined  to  be  the  rental  at  which  the  ' 
hereditament  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year, 
free  of  all  tenant  rates  and  taxes.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
<3rown  valuations  are  always  higher  than  local  valuations.  In  1883-^84 
the  gross  value  of  the  income-tax  assessment  exceeded  the  gross  esti- 
mated rental  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor-rate  by  8.4  per  cent.  The 
annual  value  of  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  waste  lands,  etc.,  so  rated, 
would  be  small.  Thus  taxation  is  not  so  regulated  as  to  encoura«:e 
land  improvement.  I  have  jminted  out  how  the  land  escapes  from  the 
incidence  of  the  land-tax;  and  during  that  portion  of  the  century 
1816--'42,  when  there  was  no  property  tax,  land,  at  that  time  the  most 
important  interest  in  the  country,  practically  escaped  taxation  for 
national  purposes,  while  its  proilucts  were  heavily  protect4-d  by  the 
oorn-laws.  Were  the  property  tax  removed  to-morrow,  a  general  re- 
organization must  ensue  or  the  land  would  escape  almost  scot-free.  It 
would  be  reached  onc>e  a  generation  by  the  succession  duties,  and  when 
transferred  by  deed,  by  the  stamps  required  for  the  instrument  of 
transfer. 

In  1813  the  yearly  value  of  land  assessed  under  this  schedule  was 
$270,000,000;  while  under  Schedule  D — trades  and  professions — the 
amount  assessed  was  $175,500,000,  or  63  per  cent,  of  the  former.  In 
1885  the  amount  assessed  under  A  was  $940,000,000,  and  under  D  $1,- 
423,500,000.  Here  we  see  the  condition  of  1813  reversed.  The  income 
from  trades  and  professions  has  increased  by  711  per  cent.,  while  that 
from  land  has  increased  by  only  242  per  cent,  and  the  former,  instead 
of  63  per  cent.,  is  now  150  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
many  signal  proofs  of  the  gradual  loss  of  prestige  and  power  by  the 
landed  interests ;  and  the  result  of  this  change  has  been  strikingly 
apparent  in  legislation  and  in  a  slow,  but  general,  reorganization  of 
society. 

We  turn  now  to  Schedule  B,  which  requires  no  special  comment,  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  the  farmer's  income  has  been,  until  the  current  year, 
assumed  to  be  seven-eighths  of  half  his  rent;  this  assumption,  a<l  visable 
on  account  of  the  well-known  absence  of  book-keeping  amongst  farmers, 
probably  favored  them  during  prosperous  years.    It  is  far  otherwise  now, 
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and  the  last  budget  allows  the  farmer  an  option  of  paying  upon  actual 
income.    Schedules  O  and  E  require  no  special  mention. 

The  most  important,  Schedule  D,  includes  all  trades,  professions^ 
and  avocations.  Eeturns  are  made  upon  the  average  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  Ko  deductions  are  allowed  for  losses  unconnected  with 
the  trade  for  which  the  return  is  made,  nor  for  capital  withdrawn  or 
employed  in  improvement  of  premises,  nor  for  debts  proved  to  be  bad 
to  the  authorities ;  but  persons  carrying  on  two  or  more  concerns  may 
set  the  loss  in  one  against  profit  in  the  other.  Arrearages  under  this 
schedule,  as  well  as  under  the  others,  are  recoverable  by  distress^ 
This  schedule  and  Schedule  A,  the  two  most  important,  show  each 
year,  and  have  so  done  for  many  years,  an  increase  in  annual  values^ 
and  they  are  pointed  to  by  theorists  as  evidence  that  the  depression  sa 
long  affecting  trade  is  more  apparent  than  real;  but  it  is  the  increase^ 
unfortunately,  and  not  the  depression,  that  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Under  Schedule  ''A"  the  annual  value  of  land  has  declined  from 
$325,621,381  in  1875,  to  $316,613,101  in  1885,  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  as  high  as  $338,455,342.  This  is  a  serious  decline  in  an  agricult* 
ural  and  highly-cultivated  country,  such  as  tins;  nor  do  the  figures 
represent  at  all  accurately  the  actual  fall  in  values,  for  official  valuations 
are  necessarily  a  considerable  way  behind  actual  conditions.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  decline,  the  schedule  as  a  whole  haH  been  boosted  up 
$155,728,000  in  the  ten  years  simply  by  the  increased  annual  value  of 
house  property,  which  is  bound  to  grow,  be  the  times  good  or  bail,  to 
accommodate  the  enlarging  population.  England  and  Wales  alone 
would  require,  at  the  average  rate  of  increase,  some  400,000  new  houses; 
indeed,  the  last  census  (1871-^81)  tells  us  that  575,000  were  erected  in 
that  decade,  so  that  accumulations  of  capital  in  house  property  are  not 
indicative  of  prosperous  times.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that 
the  farmers'  schedule,  B,  shows  annual  values  falling  from  $324,848,608- 
in  1865,  to  $317,457,397  in  1875.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  all 
these  figures  refer  to  annual  and  not  to  capital  values,  and  that  U  we 
desire  to  approximate  the  reduction  in  farmers'  capital  we  must  take 
these  figures  at,  say,  thirty  years'  purchase.  This  gives  us  as  loss,  in  ten 
years,  of  farmers'  capital,  $221,736,330,  but  their  actual  loss  has  been 
far  greater.  Landlord  after  landlord  has  for  years  past,  as  is  notorious, 
been  remitting  to  all  tenants  10,  15,  20,  often  30  per  cent,  of  their 
nominal  rentals,  ostensibly  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  really  because  the 
land  would  bear  no  more;  but  the  farmers'  income,  as  1  have  before  ex- 
plained, is  assumed,  for  income-tax  purposes,  to  be  seven-eighths  of 
half  his  rental — his  nominal,  not  his  actual  rental — so  that  he  is  over- 
rated by  the  amount  of  the  landlord's  rebate,  and  his  losses  thus  appear 
smaller  than  they  actually  are. 

But,  to  return  to  Schedule  D,  valuer  increased  under  this  heading 
from  $1,299,355,500  in  1875  to  $1,423,451,250  in  1885.  But  this  increase 
of  $124,095,750  is  due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  extensions  and  en- 
largements of  quasi-public  corporations,  which  increase  within  certaiD 
limits  independent  of  general  prosperity.  Railways  show  a  leap  in  the 
decade  from  $134,047,742  to  $180,440,087  (annual  income);  canals, 
from  $13,944,885  (1876)  to  $17,251,742;  gas- works,  from  $12,798,895 
to  $24,457,569;  fisheries,  salt,  alum-works,  water-works,  etc.,  from 
$18,492,700  to  $25,987,110.  In  these  few  great  corporate  interests- 
we  have,  then,  an  increase  of  $68,850,000;  more^than  half  the  entire 
increase  under  the  schedule.  But  the  aunual  profits  from  mines  de- 
creased during  the  decade  from  $68,656,582  to  $36,985,400,  and  those 
from  iron-works  fell  from  $35,126,397  to  $11,022,622.    This  awful  fidl 
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indicates  something  of  the  condition  of  the  iron  trade  in  this  coantry. 
Deducting  these  losses  on  profits  from  the  increase  in  the  proiits  of  the 
other  great  corporations  given  above,  we  obtain  $13,500,000  as  the  in- 
crease in  1885  over  1875  on  incomes  of  these  few  specially  mentioned 
companies.  Subtracting  this  from  the  entire  increase  under  Sched- 
ule D  we  obtain  $110,500,000,  which  represents  the  accretion  to  in- 
comes of  private  individuals  and  the  less  important  limited  compa- 
nies. But  this  is  not  an  increase  greater  than  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  re-investment  each  year  of  the  sav- 
ings and  hoardings  of  the  previous  years.  And,  again,  three-fourths 
of  those  assessed  to  income  tax  pay  upon  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500 
per  annum.  As  incomes  less  than  $730  are  untaxed  and  artisans 
and  laborers  are  thus  exempt,  the  class  who  pay  upon  incomes  rang- 
ing from  $730  to  $1,500  are  the  small  shop-keepers  and  retail  deal- 
ers. Now,  it  is  an  admitted  and  striking  fact  that  while  during  the 
depression  of  the  last  decade,  the  price  of  raw  materials,  agricul- 
tural products,  and  manufactured  articles  has  depreciated  from  30  to 
40  per  cent.,  the  price  of  commodities  to  the  ultimate  consumer  has 
not  been  lowered  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  The  retail 
dealer  has,  in  other  words,  reaped  the  advantage;  and  has  been  corre- 
spondingly prosperous.  Hence  an  improvement  in  income-tax  returns, 
but  not  an  improvement  showing  general  prosperity;  rather  showing 
an  undue  advantage  to  the  retailer  at  the  expense  of  the  producep,  manu- 
facturer, and  consumer.  We  see,  then,  that  the  figures  presented  in 
Schedules  A  and  D  are  not,  from  year  to  year,  to  l>e  taken  without  many 
qualifications,  and  much  careful  study,  qa  indices  of  the  general  welfare. 
Some  figures  and  weighty  conments  from  the  Economist  of  April  10, 
as  to  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax,  are  well  worth  attention.  This 
able  financial  paper  points  out  that  the  imperial  receipts  from  ta^xation 
for  the  five  years  ending  March  31, 1887,  amounted  to  $1,799,787,000;  that 
the  receipts  for  the  five  previous  years  were  $1,662,240,000;  that  there 
was  thus  an  increase  of  $137,540,000 ;  that  the  revenue  from  the  customs 
and  excise  was  stationary  during  these  two  quinquennial  periods;  and 
that  over  one  hundred  millions  of  the  increase  came  from  the  income 
tax,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  being  from  stamps.  The  poorer  classes, 
the  Economist  further  points  out,  are  practically  untouched  except  by 
customs  and  excise,  and  have  not  therefore  contributed  towards  the  in- 
creased revenue,  which  has  come  mainly  from  the  smaller  trading 
classes,  through  an  increased  income-tax  rate  each  year.  In  1877  it  was 
raised  from  2d.  to  3d.  in  the  pound  (eight  tenths  of  1  per  cent,  to  l^^j  per 
cent.);  in  1879, 5d.  in  the  pound  (2+  per  cent.) ;  in  1881, 6d.  in  the  pound 
(2i  per  cent);  in  1883,  e^d.  (2/^ per  cent.) ;  in  1886,  Sd.  (3^  i>er  cent.); 
and  in  1887,  Id.  (2^»^  per  cent.).  The  just  conclusion  of  the  paper  is  that 
the  state  has  not  fairly  apportioned  its  growing  burden. 

We  have  now  considered  the  various  sources  of  the  revenue  from  tax- 
ation of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  have  seen  that  more  than  half  of 
this  revenue  proceeds  from  direct  taxation.  It  now  remains  to  point 
out  certain  general  principles  that  appear  to  govern  the  collection  of 
these  direct  taxes.  We  note  first,  that  values  are  annual,  not  capital. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  American  procedure,  and  is  only  pos- 
sible where  interest  remains  about  the  same  year  in  and  year  out,  an<l 
where  there  are  no  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations,  such  as  the  rapid 
development  of  Western  cities  produces.  In  the  United  StaU's  a  house 
is  said  to  be  worth  $10,000 ;  in  England  it  is  said  to  bring  in  $500  a  year, 
hence  is  worth  $10,000.  In  the  former  case  the  capital  value  is  the  point 
of  departure;  in  the  latter,  the  annual  worth.    While  the  English  sys- 
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tem  in  some  classes  of  cases  probably  arrives  more  nearly  at  the  actual 
value  of  property,  the  former  is  more  simple  and  uniform,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  ])referable.  The  various  considerations  that  have  led  me  to 
adopt  this  opinion  were  powerfully  set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hume,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  who  some  years  ago  was  at  the  head  of  a  Par- 
liamentary committee  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  taxation  in 
Britain,  and  whose  opinions  on  such  subjects  carried  much  weight. 
Party  considerations  prevented  due  attention  to  the  committee's  work. 

And  now  we  come  to  an  important  consequence  of  annual  valuation 
which  differentiates  the  system  still  further  from  that  in  use  with  us. 
Yearly  value  being  what  is  assessed,  unproductive  property  escapes 
taxation.  Land  of  course  is  always  assumed  to  be  productive,  and  pays 
the  land  tax  and  property  tax ;  but,  if  producing  little  or  nothing,  is 
assessed  low.  But  unoccupied  houses  do  not  pay  the  house  duty;  nor 
would  they  be  charged  to  the  income  and  property  tax.  They  escape 
also  municipal  taxation  and  the  ppor  rate.  Hence  a  landlord  with  a 
vacant  house  is  enabled  to  throw  a  portion  of  his  burden  upon  the  gen- 
eral community,  notwithstanding  that  he  obtains  for  his  house  all  that 
occupied  houses  obtain  from  the  general  and  local  government  in  the 
way  of  protection.  A  man  who  has  lived  in  his  own  house  all  his  life 
has  paid  a  somewhat  increased  local  and  general  tax  because  his  neigh- 
bor could  not  rent  his  house;  and  yet  he  has  had  no  advantage  from 
the  authorities  for  this.    This  seems  inequitable. 

As  with  real  property,  so  with  personal.  This  latter  is  reached 
through  the  income  tax  alone  (except  legacy  duties  once  a  generation) ; 
hence  when  unproductive  it  is  tax  free.  A  ship  not  earning  money  pays 
nothing;  yet  the  English  flag  protects  it.  Household  furniture  brings 
nothing  into  the  revenue,  and  all  the  vast  accumulations  of  works  of 
art  that  adorn  the  homes  of  this  wealthy  nation  are  untroubled  by  the 
tax  collector.  It  costs  a  trifle  to  keep  a  carriage ;  but  pianos,  watches, 
paintings,  sculpture,  libraries,  are  all  untaxed,  as  also  are  unproductive 
investments  in  corporation  stock. 

We  note,  farther,  that  additions  to  the  revenue,  when  necessary,  have 
of  late  years  been  made  by  increasing  the  direct  taxation — the  indirect 
taxes  have  been  practically  stationary  for  years — and  that  the  simple 
expedient  has  been  resorted  to  of  increasing  the  rate  of  the  income  tax. 
Now,  remembering  that  half  the  amount  accruing  from  imperial  taxes 
is  the  result  of  direct  taxation,  and  that  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
unprosperous,  this  resort  of  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  to  the  in- 
come tax,  under  such  circumstances,  is  confirmatory  of  what  a  general 
inspection  of  the  system  suggests,  vtz,  that  there  is  a  notable  lack  of 
elasticity.  By  this  I  mean  that  there  appears  no  opening  by  which  in 
an  emergency  an  increased  revenue  may  be  produced  upon  existing 
lines,  except  by  increasing  the  income-tax  rate.  It  is  like  an  array  re- 
cruited to  its  full  capacity.  If  more  soldiers  are  needed  a  new  organi- 
zation must  be  effected.  This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  Mr.  Gosch- 
en's  action  in  his  budget  for  I887-*88.  He  has  reduced  the  income  tax 
a  penny  in  the  pound ;  but,  in  order  to  do  it,  ho  has  been  obliged  to 
considerably  reduce  the  amount  annually  laid  aside  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  He  has  been  roundly  abused  for  this ;  but 
from  an  American  point  of  view — considering  an  income  tax  as  a  last 
resort,  and  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the  public  debt,  as  the  greater  of  two 
evils — Mr.  Goschen  was  right. 

We  note,  farther,  that  the  vast  boijy  of  artisans,  laborers,  and  the 
poorer  classes  are  not  directly  taxed  at  all  for  imperial  purposes.  In- 
directly they  pay,  through  the  tea,  tobacco,  and  beer  they  consume,  but 
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their  taxes  are  proportionately  very  light,  as  compaied  with  those  of 
their  wealthier  countrymen.  Doubtless  their  earnings  are  small,  but  it 
is  a  disadvantage  to  their  development  as  citizens  that  they  do  not  bear 
their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  state. 

In  concludint?  that  portion  of  this  rt^port  that  refers  to  imperial  taxa- 
tion, I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  England  bear  their  burden  of  taxation — a  burden  rendered  more 
difficult  to  carry  for  the  reason  that  so  much  of  it  is  direct.  They  boast 
that  they  are  grumblers ;  but  while  they  grumble  they  pay,  and  they  do 
not  invariably  hold  back  till  the  last  day  to  save  interest. 

Tithes  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  tax.  As,  however,  they  are  a  per- 
petual charge  upon  land  and  had  a  quasi-public  origin,  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Tiiey  had  their  origin  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  era  in  voluntary  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and 
Charlemagne,  in  778,  is  thought  to  have  first  promulgated  general  laws 
making  the  payment  compulsory.  Ten  years  after  this  an  ^clesiastical 
code  was  drawn  up  by  the  spiritual  and  secular  authorities  of  several 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  an  ordinance  de  decinm 
dandis  passed ;  thus  some  little  time  before  England  became  England 
the  payment  of  tithes  was  obligatory,  and  the  obligation  has  continued 
through  the  intervening  centuries  down  to  to-day.  The  statute  law  has 
materially  changed  its  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  tithe  itself.  A 
hundred  years  ago  tithes  were  defined  to  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  increase 
yearly  arising  from  the  profits  of  land,  stocks  upon  land,  and  the  indus- 
try of  parishioners,  payable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parish  priest,  and 
they  were  usually  paid  in  kind.  But  such  payments  are  unsuitable  to 
modern  conditions,  and  the  tithe-gatherer,  marking  for  the  rector  a 
tenth  of  all  the  sheaves  of  wheat  in  the  parish,  and  collecting  the  off- 
spring of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  products  of  the  orchard,  dairy, 
etc.,  is  seen  no  more,  for  the  tithe-commutation  act  of  1836  has  com- 
muted all  such  payments  into  a  perpetual  charge  upon  land,  payable  by 
the  tenant.  But  this  change  of  methods  by  no  means  has  reconciled  the 
farmer  to  the  charge,  for  he  objects  to  the  payment  at  all,  and  not  to  the 
mode  of  collection  simply.  Mr.  Chancellor  Ken  t  says :  "  The  most  1  i ti gious 
cases  in  the  exchequer  reports  are  those  relating  to  tithes,  and  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  labors  of  the  student,  and  a  greater  one  to  the  duties  of 
the  courts,  and  infinitely  more  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
that  the  doctrine  of  tithes  is  unknown  to  our  law."  There  is  a  constant 
and  organized  resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithes  in  many  parishes, 
particularly  at  the  present  moment  in  Wales,  and  it  is  certain  that  as 
the  farming  interests  of  this  country  become  more  and  more  depressed, 
as  seems  inevitable,  the  resistance  to  the  tithe  will  become  more  and 
more  pronounced.  Though  perpetual,  the  tithe-rent  charge  fluctuates 
and  is  based  upon  seven-year  averages,  and  is  specified  in  terms  of 
grain,  which  are  turned  into  terms  of  money  at  average  prices.  These 
attempts  to  safeguard  the  farmer  from  undue  payment  have  not  been 
entirely  successful,  and  the  present  Government,  recognizing  this,  and 
desiring  to  sol  ten  the  obnoxious  charge  as  much  as  possible  in  every 
way,  on  March  31,  of  this  year  introduced  a  bill  providing  that  the 
tithe  shall  hereafter  be  collected  from  the  landlord,  giving  him  5  per 
cent,  off  as  compensation  for  his  trouble  in  re-collecting  from  tenants 
through  increased  rentals,  and  empowering  county  court  judges  to  grant 
reductions  where  the  charge  is  such  as  to  drive  land  out  of  cultivation. 
Owing  to  depressed  agricultural  conditions,  1  think  it  likely  that  in 
many  cases  the  landlord  will  be  unable  to  recoup  himself  from  his  ten- 
ants, and  that  cjnsequently  the  charge  in  future  will  fall  upon  him. 
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The  new  bill  provides  for  redemption  of  tithes  at  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase. The  old  one  demanded  twenty-five,  but  under  neither  bill  is 
there  likely  to  be  much  redemption^  as  £100  in  tithe-rent  charge  is 
now  worth  only  £87  8«  lOef,  though  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  where 
lands  have  become  divided  for  building  purposes  redemption  increases. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  statistical  information  as  to  tithes.  Under  the  act 
of  1836  the  tithes  of  some  twelve  thouand  parishesv  in  England  and 
Wales  have  been  commuted  into  a  rent  charge,  under  which  some 
$20,000,000  are  annually  collected.  Something  more  than  half  of  this 
goes  to  parochial  incumbents,  while  about  $3,500,000  go  to  lay  impro- 
priators, or  secular  owners  who  have  obtained  possession  of  the  tithe. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report  to  deal  with  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, either  local  or  national;  but  schemes  for  taxation  can  not  be 
considered  without  more  or  less  reference  to  schemes  for  government. 
I  therefore  set  out  at  length  the  various  bodies  that  locally  govern  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
local  government  board  in  London,  whose  head  is  a  cabinet  officer. 
There  are  647  boards  of  guardians  of  the  poor,  covering  14,894  parishes  ^ 
county  authorities  of  64  counties  and  divisions  of  counties ;  corporations 
of  252  municipal  boroughs ;  239  town  councils  acting  as  urbane  sanitary 
authorities;  commissioners  of  45  improvement  act  districts;  694  local 
boards;  23  joint  boards;  578  rural  sanitary  authorities;  47  port  sani- 
tary authorities ;  936  burial  boards ;  17  commissioners  of  baths  and 
wash-houses ;  184  lighting  and  watching  inspectors ;  4  commissioners  of 
markets  and  fairs :  23  bridge  and  ferry  trustees ;  38  metropolitan  ves- 
tries and  district  boards ;  the  conservators  of  two  metropolitan  com- 
mons ;  2  metropolitan  free  libraries  commissioners ;  the  commissionera 
of  London  City;  the  metropolitan  board  of  works;  the  London  police 
commissioners;  the  London  corporation;  63  sewer  commissioners ;  201 
drainage,  embankment,  and  conservancy  boards ;  the  church  wardens 
of  157  parishes  in  which  church  rates  are  still  levied ;  82  harbor,  pier, 
and  dock  authorities ;  375  highway  boards  acting  for  7,648  highway 
parishes ;  34  rural  sanitary  authorities,  exercising  the  powers  of  highway 
boards  for  619  highway  parishes ;  6,601  surveyors  of  separate  highway 
parishes ;  and  78  turnpike  trustees.  These  various  bodies,  acting  under 
different  and  perhaps  frequently  amended  statutes,  make  up  perhaps 
as  complete  a  local  government  system  as  human  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  these  authorities,  says  the  local  govern- 
ment board  report  for  1885-'86,  during  the  year  1883-'84,  after  making 
the  necessary  deductions  to  avoid  duplicate  reckonings,  amounted  to 
$210,195,118.  Of  this  $124,720,000  (59  per  cent.)  was  the  result  of 
taxation  through  rates.  The  remainder  came  from  parliamentary  con- 
tributions, tolls,  dues,  revenue  from  gas  works,  water  works,  etc 
Bates  levied  in  London  increased  in  the  decade  ending  with  1884,  59.8^ 
per  cent.;  in  urban  districts  outside  London,  52.4  per  cent.;  in  districts 
partly  urban  partly  rural,  12^  per  cent.;  and  in  rural  districts,  11  per 
cent.  The  local  debt  of  England  and  Wales  in  1884  amounted  to  $802,- 
388,500,  while  the  national  debt  was  $3,632,472,000.  The  local  gov- 
ernment board  has  made  an  effort  to  trace  the  objects  to  accomplish 
which  the  various  local  loans  were  effected,  and  they  have  succwded 
fairly  well.  The  result  of  their  effort  is  shown  in  Table  13.  A  general 
summary  of  urban  and  rural  financial  transactions  for  the  year  1883-'84 
is  given  in  Table  12. 

Forty  millions  for  poor-rates  is  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  in  Table 
10,  and  we  will  therefore  first  consider  this.    The  poor-laws  date  from 
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1537,  and  from  time  to  time  have  been  altered  to  accord  with  altering 
conditions.  The  principal  statute  nnder  which  the  system  is  now  ad- 
ministered is  the  poor  law  amendment  act  of  1834,  which  vested  in 
three  commissioners  the  power  to  makes  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
for  the  management  of  the  poor,  the  government  of  the  work  houses, 
and  the  maintenance  and  education  of  pauper  children.  They  were 
empowered  to  combine  parishes  into  unions,  and  each  parish  was  to 
contribute  in  proportion  as  its  poor  received  relief.  The  administrative 
powers  of  the  unions  were  vested  in  boards  of  guardians,  elected  by 
the  rate- payers.  The  board,  by  the  poor-rate  and  assessment  collection 
act,  1869,  are  to  appoint  a  valuation  committee  to  which  oflScers,  Ciilled 
overseers,  report  the  valuation  of  all  ratable  hereditaments  in  each  of 
the  parishes  included  within  the  union.  These  appraisals  the  commit- 
tee revise,  and  there  lies  an  appeal  from  their  revision  to  the  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  basis  of  valuation,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  rent  at 
which  the  hereditament  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year 
to  year  free  of  all  tenants'  rates  and  taxes.  With  these  appraisals  be- 
fore them  the  board  of  guardians  proceed  to  *'make  a  rate"  by  levying^ 
upon  each  pound  of  annual  value  of  hereditaments  such  a  percentage 
as  will  produce  in  the  aggregate  suflBcient  to  cover  the  estimated  ex- 
pense for  the  ensuing  year.  Ratable  hereditaments  include  land,, 
houses,  things  connected  with  the  soil,  and  also  rights  and  privileges^ 
springing  from  it.  Occupiers,  not  owners,  pay  the  rate,  and  vacant 
houses  are  exempt.  If  the  annual  value  of  a  house  be  less  than 
£8  the  owner  may  pay  the  tax,  receiving  a  discount  of  25  per 
cent.,  or  he  may  be  compelled  by  the  authorities  to  do  it,  and  if  he 
agrees  to  pay  the  poor-rate,  whether  his  house  be  vacant  or  occupied,, 
he  receives  a  rebate  of  30  i>er  cent.  This  course  is  generally  pursued, 
especially  in  towns,  and  saves  the  authorities  an  infinity  of  trouble  and 
expense. 

The  amount  actually  collected  in  the  year  1884-'85  for  poor  rates  was- 
$75,000,000,  but  the  guardians  collect  large  sums  for  other  local  govern- 
ing bodies,  so  that  only  $40,000,000  of  this  sum  was  paid  for  actual  re- 
lief to  the  poor,  the  remainder  being  handed  over  to  the  authorities  for 
whom  it  was  collected.  This  sum  represented  an  average  charge  of 
$1.52  per  head  of  estimated  population,  and  an  average  of  is.  2d.  in  the 
pound  (5|  per  cent.)  on  the  ratable  value  of  property  liable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  poor  rate.  These  figures  have  not  materially  altered  in 
ten  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  principle  obtains  with  the^ 
poor  rate  as  governs  the  collection  of  national  taxes,  viz,  that  personal 
property  and  unpro<luctive  house  property  escape  the  charge. 

The  principal  items  in  relief  expenditure  were  as  follows: 

In  maintenance $9,351,403^ 

Ont  relief 12,019,505 

Maintenance  of  lunatics 5.781,460 

Work-house  and  other  loans  repaid 2,442,652 

Salaries,  rations  of  officers,  etc 6,603,563- 

Other  expenses  connected  with  relief 5, 125,787 

41,324.370 

The  number  relieved  during  the  year  was  768,938,  or  one  in  35  of  es- 
timated population.  Ninety-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  were  adult  able-bodied  men  or  women,  being  one  to  283  of  popu- 
lation. Five  hundred  and  eighty- five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  were  out-door  paupers  5  183,820  in-door.  Each  year  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  slowly  grows  as  public  sentiment  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger  against  out-door  relief,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  said. 
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to  be  a  payment  iu  aid  of  wages.  It  is  a  deplorable  system  that  begins 
by  paying  insufficient  wages;  then  compensates  by  remitting  tsu^: 
tben,  if  more  be  necessary,  extends  the  hand  of  official  charity.  Thr 
effect  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  labor  is  lamentable. 

I  shall  consider  the  poor  rates  iu  their  local  application,  in  conueetioc 
with  the  accounts  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  to  which  I  now  turn.  Ht-rv 
exist  great  difficulties  iu  the  obtaining  of  statistical  information,  owiof 
to  the  different  subdivisions  for  different  purposes  of  the  city.  Tic 
poor-law  authorities  collect  the  taxes  for  the  city  authorities,  thus  re^ 
lieving  the  city  of  the  cost  of  a  considerable  staff  of  officials;  but  the 
municipality  is  <lividecl  for  poor  law  purposes  into  three  different  unions 
two  of  which  include  adjacent  villages  not  part  of  the  city.  Theo, 
again,  the  very  important  sanitary  functions  of  the  municipality  an 
performed  by  the  town  council,  not  as  a  town  council  but  as  a  sort  o: 
-committee  of  the  whole,  called  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Tht 
reason  of  this  peculiar  separation  of  function  lies  in  the  fact  that  mo 
nicipal  government  began  long  before  sanitary  science,  and  when  thf 
latter  did  come  into  being  its  administration  was  by  statute  gralteil 
onto  the  already  existing  authority,  but  rather  as  a  separate  and  dxy 
tinct  branch  than  as  a  natural  concomitant.  The  sanitary  authoritt 
has  then  a  separate  organization,  levies  its  separate  rates,  which  are  col 
lected  by  its  own  staff*,  and  has,  in  the  case  of  Bristol,  a  somewhat  diffrf 
ent  boundary  than  has  the  jurisdictional  limit  of  the  city  autbority 
proper.  The  docks  committee  of  the  town  council  also  collect,  throngb 
the  poor-law  administration,  a  small  rate  in  aid  of  the  income  from  t£f 
docks.  In  this  intricate  confusion  of  governing  bodies  and  boundan« 
we  may  search  for  such  statistics  as  are  necessary,  when  pieced  to^et4ia^< 
to  present  the  account  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  for  there  is  no  centnl 
office  nor  combining  of  totals  into  one  general  account. 

We  turn  first  to  the  borough  rate,  this  being  the  charge  upon  rat- 
able hereditaments  for  general  purposes,  L  a.,  police,  admin istratioo  of 
justice,  fire  brigade,  municipal  salaries,  etc.;  and  we  find  that  forth* 
year  ending  March  25  last  the  amount  collected  was  $147,581.  Tb« 
sanitary  rate,  levied  to  cover  cost  ot  pitching,  paving,  lighting,  street 
cleansing,  sewer  maintenance,  construction,  and  so  on,  prodacK 
$G08,28L  The  dock  rate  realized  $10,025.  If  we  now  combined  thesf 
three  sums  and  presented  the  total  as  showing  the  cost  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment we  should  be  inaccurate,  for  the  reason  that  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  sanitary  authority  is  not  coterminous  with  the  jurisdiction  of  th< 
city  government.  The  population  of  the  city  in  September,  1886,  was 
270,047,  while  that  of  the  sanitary  district  was  221,415.  And  agam, 
the  dock  rate  is  levie<l  only  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  district  at 
the  city.  Now,  the  48,632  people  included  within  the  city  boundaries 
but  not  included  in  the  Bristol  sanitary  district,  are  within  the  limits 
of  other  sanitary  districts,  and  they  are  taxed  in  these  other  distni-ts 
for  sanitary  purposes  about  as  they  would  be  if  in  the  Bristol  distrk^- 
Hence  we  may  say  approximately  that  if  221,415  people  pay  $(jOd,(Oi 
270,000  will  pay  $741,542.  Adding  to  this  the  borough  rate  co]lectit« 
of  $10,025  we  obtain  $899,148  as  the  approximate  amount  obtained  by 
taxation  from  the  people  of  Bristol  during  the  year  en<|ing  March  21 
1887,  for  municipal  purposes.  This  is  $3.33  per  capita.  It  was  collected 
on  property  of  annual  value  of  $1,749,000,  and  is  nearly  19  per  cent,  oi 
that  annual  value.  Capitalizing  the  annual  value  at  twenty  years  vr 
obtain  $94,980,000,  of  which  the  taxation  is  9.}  tenths  of  1  per  oeoL 
This  compares  most  favorably  with  the  American  percentages;  bar 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  and  which  vitiate  the  compan* 
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son.  First,  there  are  no  state  or  county  levies  m  the  Bristol  accounts f 
second,  poor  rates  being  separately  levied  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bris- 
tol accounts  for  almshouses  and  charities ;  third,  though  I  have  capi- 
talized the  ratable  values,  which  are  less  than  the  gross  values,, 
nevertheless  the  result  will  be  a  higher  valuation  than  would  be 
assessed  in  the  American  cities,  hence  the  percentage  is  less  of  taxa- 
tion. Against  this,  however,  we  have  the  fact  that  both  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  American  communities  is  levied  upon,  while  here 
only  real  property  is  taxed.  From  all  these  conditions  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  to  compare  Bristol's  annual  municipal  taxation  of  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  capital  values  with  those  of  New  York  (about  1^^ 
percent.),  Philadelphia  (about  1^^^  percent),  Brooklyn  (about  2^^^ 
per  cent.),  Chicago  (2  per  cent.),  and  so  on,  is  to  compare  two  things 
which  from  their  nature  are  not  properly  comparable.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  expenses  of  city  government  are  proportionately  far  less 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  I  have  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  report  that  some  of  this  difference  is  nominal  only,  and  that 
some  is  due  to  the  small  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  this  country;  ^but 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  more  careful  and  economical  spirit  pervading 
municipal  administration  in  England  than  in  America.  I  believe  it  ta 
be  far  otherwise  with  national  finances. 

I  am  unable  to  extend  information  as  to  the  p()or  rate  throughout 
the  entire  city.  The  authorities  of  the  Barton  Regis  Poor  Law  Union 
either  are  ignorant  of  the  financial  details  of  their  own  administration 
or  have  preferred  not  to  extend  them  to  me.  The  authorities  of  the 
Bedminster  Union,  though  most  obliging  in  forwarding  reports,  have 
not  yet  published  their  accounts  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  just  ended» 
This  union  includes  53,000  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  there  was  col- 
lected from  them  for  the  first  half  of  the  last  year  $22,712,  upon  a  rata- 
ble valuation  of  $621,053.  The  rate  for  the  second  half  of  the  year 
was  about  the  same;  therefore,  the  total  yearly  collection  amounted  to, 
approximately,  $45,424.  This  is  l^jj  per  cent,  of  annual  values,  and  is 
85  cents  per  head  of  population.  The  nineteen  ancient  parishes  of 
Bristol  are  combined  into  the  Bristol  Poor  Law  Union,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  55,000,  and  with  ratable  property  to  the  value 
(annual)  of  $1,838,267.  The  heart  and  business  portion  of  the  city  are 
here  included,  and  values  are  naturally  high  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. The  poor  rate  last  year  (ending  Ai)ril  5, 1887)  was  one  shilling 
and  six-pence  In  the  pound  (7^  per  cent.)  of  annual  values. 

Arrears  of  municipal  or  poor  rates  are  very  small.  A  distress  lies 
for  nonpayment;  and  I  find  in  the  municipal  corporation  acts,  1845, 
that  in  default  of  distress  for  non-payment  of  borough  rate  two  jus- 
tices may  commit  the  debtor  to  jail,  ''there  to  remain  without  bail  or 
main-prize  until  payment.'^  I  can  not  find  this  repealed  in  set  terms  in 
subsequent  acts,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  dead  act. 

Though  the  general  principle  is  that  all  rates  and  taxes  shall  be  levied 
upon  the  occupier,  the  sanitary  rates  are — as  I  have  before  mentioned 
is  the  case  with  poor  rates — charged  to  the  owner  where  the  house  is 
rated  under  £10,  or  where  it  is  let  out  in  parts.  This  adds  much  to 
simplicity  of  collection.  Unoccupied  houses  are  not  subject  to  munici- 
pal rates.  Private  improvement  charges  are  not  levied  to  the  extent 
that  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  they  generally  take  the  form  of  a 
special  rate,  enduring  for  thirty  years,  and  which  fate  pays  interest  on 
debentures  issued,  and  provides  for  redemption  at  the  end  of  the  thirty 
years.  This  principle  is  highly  to  be  commended.  It  spreads  the  pay- 
ment for  a  great  and  lasting  improvement  over  several  successive 
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owners  and  residents,  and  makes  the  annual  charge  so  light  as  readily 
to  be  borne.  Unoccapied  houses  are  liable  to  private  improvement 
rates;  if  occupied,  the  tenant  pays  the  rate,  but  deducts  three-fourths 
of  his  payment  from  his  rent. 

The  cost  of  collection  of  municipal  taxes  is  comparatively  small.  I 
<5an  not  give  it  for  the  whole  city,  but  the  admirable  report  of  the  Bristol 
board  of  guardians  shows  the  CQSt  for  the  nineteen  old  parishes.  The 
assessment  expenses  for  the  year  were  $3,073,  and  for  this  sum  the  val- 
uation of  8,529  houses,  covering  755  acres,  was  estimated.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  value  of  real  property  varies  bat 
little  from  year  to  year,  and  that  houses  onc«  valued  are  valued  for  years 
and  decades.  The  actual  collection  expenses— being  the  percentage 
retained  by  the  four  collectors — were  $4,039  or  1^  per  cent,  for  which 
remuneration  they  collected  0250,209,  which  aum  was  93 J  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  to  be  collected.  But  the  6^  per  cent,  of  deficiency  means 
for  the  most  part  uninhabited  houses  and  not  arrears.  The  rates  in- 
cluded in  this  sum  of  $250,269  were  the  borough,  the  dock  and  harbor, 
and  the  poor  rates.  Tho  remaining  rate,  the  sanitary,  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  collected  by  a  separate  machinery. 

In  closing  these  remarks  upon  local  taxation,  it  only  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  same  general  principle  as  governs  national  taxation,  viz, 
that  it  shall  be  levi^  upon  productive  property,  obtains;  and  that  the 
poorer  classes  contribute  only  indirectly  to  local  taxation  through  in- 
creased rental ;  and  many  instances  exist  'where  the  entire  burden  falls 
upon  the  landlord,  and  the  poor  escape  as  completely  from  local  as  they 
do  from  national  taxation. 

I  shall  not  touch  upon  non-urban  local  taxation.  We  have  already 
seen  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and 
if  we  go  into  the  country  and  attempt  an  outline  of  the  county  methods, 
we  shall  find  througli  overlapping  boundaries  and  separate  administra- 
tions an  even  more  intricate  maze  to  penetrate,  and  were  we  finally 
successful  the  end  would  not  compensate  for  the  labor  involved. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  extend  most  hearty  thanks  for  kindness 
extended,  for  reports  forwarded,  and  for  information  freely  given,  to 
the  Bristol  city  authorities,  to  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Bristol^ 
to  the  ofQcers  of  excise  and  customs  stationed  here,  and  to  others  whom 
I  can  not  particularize  from  lack  of  space. 

LORIN  A.  Lathrop, 


Bristol,  June  30, 1887. 


ConsuL 


Table  1. — Revenue  of  (he  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  ike  Jise<U 

year  ending  April  30,  1887. 


Estimate. 

Receipt, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

CnBtoin9  .- 

f95,870.050 

125.  039, 8.-:] 

55,  307,  772 

14,  210, 180 

70.671,707 

40. 245. 955 

8, 419.  045 

1.800,005 

5. 6<)9. 472 

14, 112,  850 

$98, 084, 307 

122. 879, 125 

67.570,695 

14,  502, 170 

77, 377, 850 

41.131,925 

8,  n05,  696 

1,  800.  605 

5, 723,  938 

13.779,815 

$2, 214, 257 

Excise 

|2,iao,7» 

Siatupn 

2,262,923 
291,990 
705,043 
875,-970 
486,650 

Land  tax  and  hoase  duty 

Property  and  inoome  tax 

Pout-office 

Telejjraph  i 

Crown  lands f 

Intere«t  on  ndvanccs 

54,466 

'Miifcellnneonff  . , ., .  ...,,r 

333,035 

Net  increase 

437,347,487 

4  51, 745,625 

6.891.»99 

4, 398,  laa 

2.493.7A1 

i                1 
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Table  2a,—Ariiole8  auhject  to  import  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rate  of  duty 

upon  each  article. 

Cocoa: 

Kaw perponnd..  $0.02 

Husks  and  shells percwt..  .48 

Chocolate,  groimd,  prepared,  or  in  any  way  manufJiMstured perponnd..  .04 

Coffee: 

Kaw    perowt..  3.40 

Kiln-dried,  roasted,  or  ground perponnd..  .04 

Chicory: 

Raw  or  kiln-dried  percwt..  8.22 

Hooted  or  groaud per  pound..  .04 

Other  vegetable  matters  applicable  to  the  uses  of  coffee  or  chicory,  roasted,  etc do 04 

Di-ied  currants,  figs,  fig-cakes,  plums  not  preserved  in  sugar,  prunes,  and  raisins per  cwt. .  1. 70 

Twi per  pound..  .12 

"Tobarco : 

Unmanufactured : 

Stfimmed  or  unstemmed,  contain  ing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture do  ...  .77 

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent  ofmoisture do  ...  .85 

Manufactured: 

Cigars ' do 1.26 

Cavendish  or  negro-head do  ...  1.09 

Snuff  containing  more  than  13  )>er  cent  ofmoisture do  ...  .03 

Snuffcontaininff  not  more  than  13  per  cent  of  moisture do 1.09 

Other  manufactured  tobacco  and  Cavendish  or  negro-head  manufactured  in  bond do 97 

Wine: 

Containing  less  than  20  degrees  of  proof  spirits per  gallon..  .24 

Containing  26  and  less  than  42  deirrees  of  proof  Rpirits do .60 

With  an  a^iditional  duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon  for  every  degree  of  strength  beyond  the  high- 
est above  specified. 

Note.— The  duty  upon  the  above-enumerated  articles  is  levied  upon  the  tariff  for  revenue  principle. 
In  the  succeeding  table  are  given  duties  levied  to  countervail  excise  and  stamp  duties. 

Table  2b. — Articles  aubjeot  to  excise  duties  in  t\e  United  Kingdom  and  the  rate  of  duty 

upon  each  article. 

Beer  and  ale,  the  worts  of  which  were,  before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  10.57  de- 
grees   .per barrel o'f 36 gallons.  ^%\.fA 

Beer,  mum  and  spmco,  the  worts  of  which  were,  before  fermentation,  of^a  specific  gravity  not  ex- 
ceeding 12.15  degrees per  barrel  of  36 gallons..  63.2 

^me,  exceediuff  12 15 degrees do  ...  7.41 

Rum,  brandy,  Geneva,  and  unenumorated  spirits per  proof  gallon..  2.51 

Liquors,  cordials,  or  other  preparations  containing  spirits,  in  bottle,  not  tested  for  strength, 

per  gallon    8.40 

Perfnmed  spirits  and  cologne  water per  gallon..  4.01 

Chloroform perponnd..  .73 

Chloral,  hydrate do 30 

Collodion per  gallon..  5.83 

Ether, sulphuric do....  6.08 

Ethyl, iodjile or do....  3.16 

li^aphtha,  purified  so  as  to  be  potable per  proof  gallon..  2.51 

Soap,  transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  spirit  has  been  used perponnd..  .06 

Gold  plate per  ounce,  troy..  4.13 

Silver  plate do  ...  .36 

Playing  cards per  dozen  packs..  .91 

Table  3. — Gross  revenue  collected  from  customs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1886. 

Tea $20,377,271  I  Dried  fhiits $2,422,499 

Coffee «8»,6'J7  '  Other  imported  articles 749,981 

Spirit=» 20, 214,  822  ;  Miscellaneous  receipts 157,056 

WiTit^    5,813,788  

Tobacco  and  snuff 45,253.534  i  Total 95,978,578 

Tablk  4  a. — Gross  amount  of  revenue  coUected  from  excise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 

31,  ItteitJ. 

Spir.t* $03,949,192  I  Coffee-mixture  labels  and  chicory $31,758 

Beer 4t',896,026  

Licfiwes 17,293,690  Total 123,813,110 

Kuilways 1,642,438  ; 

Table  4  b. — Gross  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  stamps^  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

March  31,  1666. 


DeeilH  and  other  instruments $8, 763,  014 

Proliate  duties 39,972,383 

Legacies  and  successions 16, 219, 864 

Lite  inAurances 1H7, 496 

Marine  insurances 663, 698 


Bills  of  exchange,  bank  not^s,  and 
composition  for  duty  on  bills  and 

notes $3,7?3,513 

Receipts  and  drafts 4.688,704 

Other  receipts 2.178,712 

Total 56,456.884 


*  And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity. 
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Table  5. — Schedule  of  excise  licensee. 


Appraiser  (all  perMinam) |i.Tf 

Aactionera  (peraDnam) 4&« 

Brewers  of  bieer  for  sale  (perannam) 4.II 

Brewers  of  beer  not  for  sale .96  to  2.1* 

Be'T  dealers lT.t3 

Cider  dealers tt* 

Beer  and  wioe  dealers  (to  be  consamed  on  the  premises) ISiH 

Beer  and  winedealei-s  (to  be  consumed  off  the  premises) 14  6 

Distillers 51.  <♦ 

Dogs LH 

Male  servants ItJ 

Carriages  (according  to  size) 3.<6  toll.a 

Armorial  bearings  (If  painted  on  carriage) lOia 

Armorial  bearings,  otherwise  used 5lH 

Game  licenses 14.0 

Gamekeepers i.*:! 

Game  dealers liTJ 

Guns — tocarry  or  use 4&ff 

Hawkers— for  every  horse  drawing  burden lf.« 

House  agenu HTl 

Methylated-spirit  makers 51.« 

Passenger  boats 24.n 

Pawnbrokers  3C« 

Plate  dealers  (according  to  amount  handled) 11.19to27.M 

Beflnersof  gold  and  silver ^ 27  » 

Playing-cards  dealers i.* 

Bectiflersand  componnders 51.n 

Refreshment  houses 2.43to&l* 

Spirit  retailers  (including  beer  and  wine,  according  to  annual  value  of  premises) 21. 8»  to  Sn.itf 

CTrooers  selling  wine,  beer,  etc 20.48  to6S.4l 

Grocers  selling  home-made  wines SSU 

Tobacox)  and  snuff  manufacturers 25u55tol5&rr 

Tobacco  and  snuff  dealers I.!* 

Vinegar-makers .  25.55 

Wine  dealers 12.16to5L« 

Table  Sa.^Stamp  duties, 

AflQdavit  or  statutory  declaration 9i.M 

Agreement  or  contract  not  otherwise  speciiically  charged 12 

Appointment  of  new  trustee  otherwise  than  by  will 14) 

Anpraiseraentor  valuation  according  to  value  of  subject-matter 72  to  4  » 

Bills  of  exchange  payable  on  demand •- .C 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  (except  bank  notes)  negotiated  in  United  Kiii£dom  : 

Value  not  exceeding  £5  - C 

Value  not  exceeding  £10 ..     .n 

Value  not  exceeding  £25 ... .« 

Value  not  exceeding  £50 iJ 

Value  not  exceeding  £75 %,*.      .1* 

Value  not  exceeding  £100 34 

Value  exceeding  £100;  for  every  £100 31 

Bills  of  lading 12 

Bond— for  every  $25  periodically  payable,  if  for  life  or  indefinite  period • 

Bonds — by  act  of  Parliament,  customs,  or  inland  revenue 1.31 

Bond  on  obtaining  betters  of  administration L> 

Playing-canls,  per  pack .(* 

Charter-party     13 

(■ontract  note  (for  sale  or  purchase) d 

Conveyance  or  transfer ; 

Bank  of  England  stock  1  SP 

Enttt  India  Company'^  stock 7  3 

"Debeninrei-sor  funded  debt  of  any  company,  for  every  $486,  01  fraction  of  the  luwainal 
amount  transferred 2.4C 

Table  6  h, — Stamp  duties. 

Delivery  order  for  goods,  value  above  $9.73 $ei.«^ 

Dock  warrant - - .«* 

Grant  or  license  to  take  and  use  a  snmame  in  compliance  with  any  will  or  settlement Jta.  3S 

The  same  upon  voluntary  application > —  4S.*' 

Grant  of  custody  of  person  or  estate  of  lunatic Sl*; 

Lease  for  less  than  a  year  (rent  under  $48.60) .« 

Legacies  and  Huccessions : 

To  children  or  their  survivors  or  ancestors percent..  1 

To  brother  or  sister  or  descendants do S 

To  uncle  or  aunt  or  descendants do i 

To  OTeat  uncle  or  aunt  or  descendants do i 

To  all  other  relations  or  strangers  in  blood do V 

(Husband  and  wife  exempt.) 

*This  stamp  duty  has  just  been  raised  to  the  above  amount  from  60  cents.  It  will  be  obatarriJ 
that  it  is  one-half  of  1  percent,  of  par  value,  a  very  heavy  tax.  Companies  may  oompoond  by  pok- 
ing one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  annually  on  capital  stock. 
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Letter  of  aUotmeiit $0.02 

Lioense  for  marriage: 

Special w 24.83 

Kot  special , 2.43 

Patent  luedicines  (according  to  price) 03to4.80 

Gold  plate peroance..       4.13 

SUver  plate do 30 

Insaraoce  policy,  life  (according  to  amoant) 02  to  2. 43 

Insurance,  and  for  each  1,000 2.43 

Proxy , 02 

dpts  for  27  and  upwards 03 

Table  6c. — Stamp  duties  {bonds,  conveyanceSf  leaseSf  and  mortgages). 


Exceed- 
ing— 


$24.33 

48.66 

72.99 

97.38 

121.66 

243.33 

864.98 

486.65 

608.31 

729.08 

86L63 

973.80 

1,094.06 

1,216.63 

1,338.28 

1,459.95 

L  703. 2« 

1,946,60 

2,189.93 

2.433.25 

2, 676. 58 

For  each 


Not  ex- 
ceeding— 


A.-— Bonds 
or  mort- 
gages. 


124.33 

48.66 

72.90 

97. 33 

121. 66  I 

243.83  I 

3d4.98 

486.65 

608.31 

729.98 

861.63 

973.30 

1.094.M 

1,216.63 

1,338.28 

1,459.95 

1,703.28 

1,046.60 

2, 189. 93 

2,433.25 

2.676.58 

2,919.90 

additional ) 


$0.06 


.16 


$485.65  or   part  of> 
$485.65.  ) 


.91 


L22 


L52 


2.43 


2.92 
'3*65 


B.— Con- 
veyances. 


C— Leases 

^ri'mium^  -<-fSS 
ceeding 


Term     not 
exceeding 
36  years, 
or  indefi- 
nite.* 


$0.12 
.24 
.36 
.48 
.60 
1.22 
L82 
2.43 
3.04  j 
3.65  • 
4.25  I 
4.86  I 
5.46  I 
6.08  I 
6.68 
7.29 
8.51 
9.73 
10.95 
12.16 
13,38 
14.60 

1.22 


1 

B 

8 

$3.65 

a 

4.86 

6.08 

1 



7.29 

el 

♦3 

s 

8 

ts 

ffl 

OQ 

100. 


E.— Term 
definite. 

bnt  exceed- 
ing 100 
3  ears. 


I 

8 
o 

a 


H 


*  Same  as  for  conveyances  (Column  B)  except  where  otherwise  stated. 
Table  7. — Income  tax  schedule, 

SCHSDU1.B  A.— For  and  in  respect  of  the  property  in  all  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments  and  her- 
itages in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  be  charged  for  every  20«.  of  the  value  thereof. 

Schedule  B. — For  and  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  all  snch  Linds,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
and  heritages  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  charged  for  every  20^.  of  the  annual  value  thereof 

Schedule  C— For  and  in  respect  of  all  profits  arising  from  the  interest,  annuities,  dividends,  and 
shares  of  annuities  payable  to  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporative,  company  or  society,  whether 
corporative  or  not  corporative,  out  of  any  public  revenue,  and  to  be  charged  for  every  20«.  of  the  an- 
nual amount  thereof. 

Schedule  D.— For  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person 
reniding  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  kind  of  property  whatever,  whether  situate  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  and  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  to  any  person  re- 
siding in  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  profession,  trade,  emplovment,  or  vocation,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  respectively  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  and  to  be  charged  for  every  2U«. 
of  the  annual  amount  of  such  profits  and  gains. 

And  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  whatever, 
whether  a  subject  of  Her  HiHesty  or  not,  although  not  resident  within  the  united  Kingdom,  from  any 
property  whatever  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  profeasiou.  trade,  employment,  or  vocation  exer- 
cised within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  be  charged  for  every  20«.  of  the  annual  amount  otauoh  profits 
and  gains. 

And  for  and  in  respect  of  all  interest  of  money,  annuities,  and  other  annual  profits  and  gains  not 
charged  by  virtue  of  any  other  schedules  contained  in  this  act,  and  to  be  charged  for  every  20«.  of  the 
annual  amount  thereof. 

Schedule  £.— For  and  in  respect  of  every  pnblio  ofiSce  or  employment  of  profit,  and  upon  every  an- 
nuity, pension,  or  stipend  payable  by  Her  Mi^esty  or  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  King- 
dom, except  annuities  charged  to  the  datiet  ttfid^i*  the  said  echeonle  (C).  and  to  be  charged  for  every 
70t.  of  the  annual  amount  thereof. 
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Table  8.— Gross  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  profits  and  property  assessed  to  ike 
'     tax  under  each  schedule  for  the  year  ending  April  5, 1885,  United  Kingdom. 

ITQder  Scbedale  A.  For  all  lands,  tenements,  tithes  not  oommnted,  manors,  fines,  etc..  fM5,8SS,TSi 
Under  Schedule  B.  In  respect  of  the  occupation  of  land,  tenements,  and  hereditamenU.  317, 457,  W 
Uader  Schedule  C.  For  all  profit*  arising  from  annuities,  dividends,  etc.,  payable  out  of 

the  public  revenues 198, 501^  Of 

Under  Schedule  D.  For  all  gains  arising  from  any  profession  or  trade,  railways,  canala, 

mines,  etc 1,423, 57I;» 

Under  Schedule  E.    For  all  public  offices  and  pensions  paid  out  of  the  publio  reyoniie 

and  salaiies,  etc.,  of  employes  of  corporate  bodies 186,48^481 

Total 3.07S,0H.:» 

Table  9. — Gross  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  ike  imeemi 
tax  upon  various  classes  of  property  under  schedules  A  and  D  in  the  year  ending  April  h, 

ie85. 


Land 

Houses 

Mines 

Iron-works  . 
Railways... 
Canals 


1816, 513. 101 

625,  J43, 324 

87, 000, 700 

11, 023, 882 

180, 443. 167 

17, 265, 879 


Qas-works }      $24,4f7,f1B 


guarries . 
therpiofits.. 


Total. 


4. 538.  Mi 
20, 017,  in 


1,«2,8B8,7» 


Poor  rates,  exclusive  of  precept  rates 

School-board  rates 

Metropolitan  board  of  works •. 

Vestries  or  district  boards,  ezolusiveof  precept  rates    

Corpoi^atlon  and  commissioners  of  sewers  of  the  city  of  London,  exclusive  of  precept  ratea. 

Metropolitan  police 

Municipal  borough,  exclusive  of  precept  rates 

Urban  sanitary  autnoriUes 

Kural  sanitary 

Lighting  and  watching 

County  treasurers 

Burial  boards 

Bighway  boards --. 

Commissioners  of  sewage  and  drainage  and  embankment  commissioners 

Church  rat-es 

Baths 


Total 134.73fl^MI 

Table  11. — Gross  estimated  and  ratable  value  of  rental  assessed  to  the  poor  rates  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  amount  received  and  expended  for  reli^of  the  poor  in  England  and 
Wales,  1884-»85. 

Gross  estimated  rental  value  of  property  assessed  to  the  i>oor  rate. |844l,23Q.Sn 

Katable  value  of  same , TOStini,?^ 

Total  amount  of  poor  rates  received,  including  receipts  in  aid  of  poor  rates 75, 657.  S<1 

Expended  in  actual  relief  of  the  poor 40,8M,tei 

Expended  for  other  purposes,  county  and  police  rates,  etc 34,857,9n 


Table  \2,^&ummai'y  of  urban  and  rural  financial  transactions  in  England  and  Wales  fm 

the  fiscal  year  1883--'84. 


Local  anthorities. 


TIrbim,  excluding  London. 


Municipal  corporations 

Urban  sanitary  authorities 

Commissioners  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses  

Harbor,  pier,  and  dock  authorities. 
Market  and  fairs  commissioners  . . . 
Port  sanitary  authorities 


Total. 


Keceipts 
from  rates. 


Total  re- 
ceipts, 

excluding 
loans. 


$5, 626, 866  $12, 610, 065 
28,615,570,  65,407,268 


5*.  7, 796 

.1  11,885,375 

.1  10,905 

5,289 


34,245,331   89,926.698 


Exx>endi- 

ture  not 

defrayed 

out  of 

loans. 


$12, 
68,094,014 


7,694 

11,799,534 

11.' 

29,208 


92, 298, 075 


Receipts 
Anom 
loans. 


Expendi- 
ture out 
of  loans. 


OatBtaai. 

in^l 


356, 389  $1, 914, 967  $1, 296. 844  tSS,  421. 515 
-      "16, 672, 696 19, 846, 231 380, 527,  e» 


3,403,961 
8,649 


I  S1,W 

3,618, 883 13<il,  321.  5» 
J        12«.4il 

2,85«       ae^ar 


21. 995, 273  24, 763, 314538, 41^  < 
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Table  12. — Summary  of  urban  and  rural  financial  transaeiiona  in  England  and  Wales  for 
the  fiscal  year  1883-'84— Continued, 


Local  aathorities. 


X/ondon^ 


Poor  law  authorities 

MetroooUtan  vestries  and  district 
boaras,  etc I... 

Commissioners  of  sewers  of  the  city 
of  London 

Metropolitan  board  of  works 

Commissioners  of  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis  

Corporation  of  London 

Banal  boards 

Church  wardens  (church  rate) 

Sohocd  board ' 

Commissioners  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses^ 

Markets  and  £idrs  commissioners... 


$10, 
7, 

3. 


Total. 


Vrban  and  rural. 

Poor  law  authorities  (extra  metro- 
politan)  

Burial  boards  (extra  metropolitan). 

School  boards  (extra  metropolitan) . 

Church  wardens  (church  rate) 

County  authorities 

C  Commissioners  of  sewers 

Drainage,  embankment,  and  con- 
servancy boards 

Bridge  and  ferry  trustees 

Turnpike  trusteesj 


Total. 


Rural. 


Highway  authorities 

Rural  sanitary  authorities 

Inspectors  under  the  lighting  and 
watching  act,  2  and  8  Will.,  4  c.,  90. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Receipts 
from  rates, 


Total  n* 
ceipta, 

excluding 
loans. 


857,663 

814,392 

97(},473 
485,329 

113. 328 
367.892 
37,  (M8 
26,780 
672,207 

47,628 


80,888,730 


29.945,949 

833,027 

6, 012, 920 

23,982 

9, 289, 80' 

302,126 

1, 028. 340 


47,436,151 


7,798,829 
1,361,783 

111,  185 


9,271,797 


121. 342, 009 


$12,043,074 

9,022,792 

1, 135. 476 
5,804,659 

6. 626. 416 

5,  862, 516 

266.105 

29,554 

5,218,654 

239,329 
57,721 


$11, 899. 171  $1, 750, 747,$1, 360, 775|$16, 478, 
9,293,146 


46,306,296 


Expendi- 
ture not 
defhiyed 
out  of 
loans. 


1.393,921 
6,983,965 

6, 627, 516 

.4,297,475 

282,268 

30,780 

5,134,858 

228,644 


45, 187, 042 


Receipts 
fh>m 
loans. 


Expendi- 
ture out 
of  loans. 


979,140 

738,992 
8,120,852 


386.521 
1.458 


1,946,600 
24,332 


8. 948, 643 


894.394 

737,406 
4, 605, 787 


434. 815 
28,072 


2,475,048 
27,967 


10.558,764 


34, 131, 840!  34, 130, 448  1, 01 1, 151 

1,723,9911    1,711,402       416,747 

11,397,&>0  11,250,593  3,098,228 


26,476 
13,953,262 
318, 753 

1,403,975 

47,263 

469,330 


63,466,490 


8,624.129 
1,758,981 

112. 618 


10, 495, 628 


210. 195. 112 


24,381| 
12,303,271   1,831,586 
320. 858        97, 349 


1, 464. 300 
38,678 
509.493 


506,184 


61.753,424  6,961,195 


10, 107, 000 
1,692,111 

112,674 


1,111,213 

441.406 

3,185,822 


1,691.612 
79,873 

419,648 


6. 829, 774 


9.003 
716,163 


31.695 
764,682 


11,911,785,      725.1661      796.377     7,223,487 


Ontstand- 
ing  loans. 


854 
10,461,549 


8,756.886 
84,528,477 


24, 493, 094 

575. 322 

64.724 

24, 110, 651 

677,424 


165, 043, 480 


18,490.351 
10, 276, 529 
42,397,069 
46,835 
17, 116, 745 
407,622 

8,723.527 

175,636 

1,012.295 


93,648.606 


201,706 
7,021,731 


211. 100, 326J38, 630, 277:42. 948, 229  802, 388, 209 


Table  13. — Showing  the  amounts  outstanding  in  respect  to  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  loans  have  been  raised  by  local  governments  in  England  and  Wales. 


Water-works $140, 

Harbors,  docks,  and  piers 132, 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 71, 

Highways,  street  improvement,  and  turnpike  roads 71, 

Schools 66, 

Qas-works 65, 

Poor-law  purposes 29, 

Markets 23, 

A  rtisans  and  laborers'  dwellings,  improvement  schemes 17, 

Public  buildings,  offices,  etc 15, 

Lunatic  asylums 15. 

'^•'                                                                                           11. 

11. 

9, 

7, 

3. 

3, 

3. 


Bridges.. 

Cemeteries  and  burial-grounds 

Land  drainage,  embankment,  and  river  conservancy. 
Parks,  pleasure-grounds,  commons,  and  open  spaces  . 
Tramways. 


Private  improvement  works., 
Police  stations  and  Jails 


050,229 
159,295 
967,748 
087.165 
925.349 
538,133 
779.690 
643.586 
179.373 
438,523 
333.952 
616,671 
071.  832 
131. 150 
895.655 
831.320 
751, 371 
529.400 


Total 699,830,342 
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liEEDS, 
TAXATIOK,  HUinCIFAL  AWD  STATE. 

BT  F.  H,  WIGFALL,  CONSUL  AT  LEEDS. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  borough  of  Leeds  is  a  parliamentary  di- 
vision and  a  separate  municipality,  situated  in  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, of  which  it  is  the  most  important  town,  Leeds  elects  five  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  is  municipally  governed  by  a  mayor  and  town 
council.  The  latter  consists  of  sixteen  aldermen  and  forty-eight  coun- 
cilors, and  the  mayor  is  selected  from  this  body. 

The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  councilors,  and  hold  office  for  terms 
of  six  years.  The  councilors  are  elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  elec- 
tion being  by  the  rate-payers  of  the  borough.  The  borough  comprises 
sixteen  wards,  each  ward  having  one  alderman  and  three  councilors. 
Besidence  in  the  ward  is  not  required  of  its  representatives.  Aldermen 
and  councilors  sit  and  vote  together  as  one  body,  presided  over  by  the 
mayor.  Half  of  the  aldermen  retire  from  office  every  three  years,  and 
one-third  of  the  councilors  retire  annually.  They  are  all,  however,  eli- 
gible for  re-election.  The  mayor,  being  one  of  the  town  council,  is 
elected  to  the  mayoralty  by  the  council,  and  retires  annually,  but  is  re- 
eligible.  Usually  two  terms  in  succession  limit  the  service  of  the  mayor 
as  such.  This  ceasing  to  be  mayor  does  not  necessitate  withdrawal 
from  the  council. 

For  purposes  of  local  taxation,  Leeds  is  divided  into  townships,  eleven 
in  number.  It  is  also  apportioned  into  or  attached  in  part  to  four  poor- 
law  unions.  The  limits  of  townships  are  coincident  with  those  of  the 
unions  to  which  they  belong,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  unions  and 
those  of  the  borough  do  not  always  coincide. 

Local  taxes  are  technically  designated  rates.  A  further  general  dis- 
tinction exists  between  rates  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  those 
for  municipal  purposes.  The  former  are  known  as  poor-rates :  the  lat- 
ter by  dift'ereut  names,  indicating  more  or  less  exactly  the  ODJects  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied,  as  highway-rate,  lamp-rate,  etc.  The 
poor-rates  are  collected  and  disbursed  by  the  poor-law  authorities,  as 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

The  municipal  rates  are  collected,  as  regards  the  one  known  as  the 
borough  rate,  through  the  poor-law  officials,  and  as  regards  the  remain- 
der through  the  corporation  agencies  direct. 

The  poor-law  authorities  consist  of  the  board  of  guardians,  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  and  the  assistant  overseers,  supplemented  by  collect- 
ors of  poor-rates.  They  are  all  separate  from  and  independent  of  the 
municipality. 

The  board  of  guardians  is  composed  in  each  union  of  members  part 
of  whom  hold  ex  officio  and  part  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  rate- payers 
of  the  union. 

The  overseers  receive  their  appointments  from  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates. 

The  assistant  overseers,  as  regards  ten  of  the  eleven  townships,  are 
elected  by  the  rate-payers.  In  the  township  of  Leeds,  however,  the 
board  of  overseers  is  a  corporate  body  acting  under  seal,  and  appoints 
its  own  assistant  overseer  and  collectors. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  collectors,  where  employed,  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  assistant  overseer,  and  that  these  act  together  under  the 
instructions  of  the  overseer  in  the  collection  of  the  poor-rates. 
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HOW  THE  POOR  RATES  ARE  COLLECTED, 

The  method  of  collecting  the  poor-rates  may  be  briefly  saminarized, 
as  follows : 

A  precept  for  their  levy  is  issued  by  the  board  of  guardians  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  overseers.  By  them  the  amount  is  assessed  to  the  rate- 
payers and  collected  by  the  assistant  overseer  of  each  township,  with 
ihe  help  or  substitution,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  poor-rate  collectors. 

The  poor-rate,  as  collected,  is  deposited  with  bankers  designated  by 
the  overseers,  and  by  them,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  called  for  under 
precept  by  the  guardians,  is  turned  over  to  bankers  indicated  by  the 
guardians,  and  disbursed  under  direction  of  the  last-named  authority. 

The  poor-law  unions  are  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  divisions, 
say  of  townships;  but, as  already  mentioned,  the  unions  are  not  them- 
selves always  coterminous  with  the  borough.  The  unions  take  their 
designation  as  such  from  having  been  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
parishes,  in  order  to  distribute  more  equally  the  burden  of  relieving  the 
poor. 

The  methods  of  assessment  of  diflferent  rates  vary  with  the  rates; 
but  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  all  rates  are  assessed  upon  the 
estimated  annual  rental  value  of  real  estate,  including  under  this  head 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  No  other  species  of  property  than 
these  is  liable  for  local  taxes. 

Unoccupied  buildings,  whether  houses,  mills,  or  others,  pay  no  rates, 
except  the  main  sewer-rate  in  those  divisions  where  that  rate  applies. 

The  municipal  rates  comprise  the  following:  (1)  Borough  rate,  cov- 
ering general  corporation  expenses  for  the  entire  borough,  including 
police,  etc.  This  rate  covers  also  the  sum  levied  for  the  support  of 
public  or,  as  they  are  called  in  England,  board  schools.  (2)  Improve- 
ment rate,  covering  expenses  of  sanitary  department,  public  parks  and 
buildings,  fire  department,  etc.  (3)  Highway  rate,  covering  expenses 
for  maintaining  streets.  (4)  Lamp  rate,  covering  expenses  of  lighting 
streets.  (5)  Main-sewer  rate,  covering  certain  expenses  connected  with 
main-sewer  construction  and  operation  in,  1st,  Leeds,  Hunslet,  and 
Holbeck  townships;  2d,  St.  John's  district,  Wortley  township. 

BOROUGH  RATES. 

Borough  rate  is  uniform  throughout  the  borough,  and  is  collected, 
like  the  poor  rate,  through  the  overseers,  they  being  notified  by  the 
town  council  of  the  amount  required.  As  already  indicated,  the  bor- 
ough rate  includes  the  sum  for  which  requisition  is  made  on  the  town 
council  by  the  school  board  for  board-school  purposes.  In  may  be  added 
here  that  the  school  board  is  a  separate  body,  elected  by  the  rate-payers, 
and  having  supervision  and  control  of  the  State-estabbshed  or  board 
schools.  Further,  grants  in  aid  of  board  schools  are  received  by  the 
school  board  from  imperial  taxes  through  the  education  department  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  amounts  being  regulated  according  to  the 
standard  of  proficiency  attained  by  pupils  and  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance.  As  regards  the  imperial  grants,  aid  therefrom  is  contrib- 
uted also  to  voluntary  schools  under  certain  conditions  of  inspection, 
and  so  forth;  the  board  schools  alone,  however,  receiving  support  from 
the  rates. 

Highway  and  lamp  rates  are  levied  and  collected  by  the  borough 
authorities  direct.    They  are  uniform  throughout  the  borough. 

Improvement  rate  is  levied  and  collected  by  borough  authorities 
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direct  thronghoat  the  borough,  bnt  varies  in  amonnt  in  the  different 
townships  according  to  their  requirements  and  ratable  values. 

Main-sewer  rate  is  levied  and  collected  by  borough  authorities  direct, 
but  is  limited  to  the  townships  of  Leeds,  Hunslet,  and  Holbeok,  in 
which  it  is  uniform,  and  the  St.  John's  district  of  Wortley  township, 
which  is  assessed  for  a  separate  main-sewer  rate  of  its  own. 

Sources  of  borough  revenue  are  as  follows:  Kates,  viz,  borough, 
improvement,  highway,  lamp,  and  main  sewer;  grant  in  aid  of  police 
maintenance  made  from  imperial  taxes  through  Her  Majesty's  treasury ; 
grants  in  aid  of  the  administration  of  justice  made  from  imperial  taxes 
through  Her  Majesty's  treasury ;  fines  and  fees  from  borough  police 
court;  rents,  licenses,  services,  sales,  etc. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  jail  of  the  borough  is  supported  by  the 
Imperial  Government. 

The  borough  is  supplied  with  gas  from  gas-works  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  corporation  of  the  borough,  and  rents  for  gas  consumed 
are  paid  by  individual  householders  direct  to  the  corporation. 

Water  is  supplied  by  water- works  owned  and  operated  by  the  borough 
and  supported  from  charges  for  individual  consumption.  Houses  of 
£10  and  less  annital  rental  are  required  to  be  compounded  for  by  tho 
landlord. 

Following  this  general  view,  a  few  further  details  relative  to  the  im- 
position and  collection  of  the  rates  may  be  of  interest. 

HOW  THE  BATES  ABE  ESTIMATED. 

Poor  rate  and  borough  rate  are  laid  on  estimated  value  of  gross  an- 
nual rental,  with  deduction  therefrom  of  one-sixth  for  maintenance ; 
*.  e.,  by  way  of  allowance  for  insurance,  repairs,  etc.  In  some  cases,  on 
mill  property  this  allowance  is  increased  to  one-fourth.  For  poor  rate 
and  borough  rate,  houses  of  £S  or  under,  ratable  value,  «•  «.,  annual 
rental,  less  deduction  as  above,  may  be  compounded  for  by  the  land- 
lord, who  undertakes  to  pay  these  rates  on  his  houses  whether  they  are 
rented  or  not,  and  is  allowed  deduction  on  basis  of  assessment  of  one- 
fourth  in  consideration  therefor. 

Highway  rate  is  laid  in  same  way  as  poor  rate  and  borough  rate  with 
reference  to  basis,  but  composition  by  landlord  is  imperative  up  to  £6 
annual  ratable  value. 

Main-sewer  improvement  and  lamp  rates  are  laid  in  same  way  as 
highway  rate  with  reference  to  basis  and  composition ;  but  on  the  area 
of  land  (exclusive  of  that  covered  with  buildings)  occupied  by  railways, 
canals,  reservoirs,  nursery  and  market  gardens,  and  on  agricultural  and 
wood-land,  an  allowance  of  75  per  cent,  is  permitted  in  respect  of  these 
rates.  Furthermore,  where  property  is  more  than  250  yards  distant 
from  the  nearest  lamp  the  lamp  rate  is  pretermitted  thereon  altogether. 

Mills,  furnaces,  factories,  etc.,  rented  with  power  included,  are  val- 
ued by  rental.  Similar  structures,  rented  or  held  without  power  sup- 
plied by  a  landlord,  are  valued  as  ordinary  leaseholds  or  freeholds,  and 
the  power  provided  by  the  occupier  is  rated  additionally  at  about  £4 
per  nominal  horse-power  per  annum.  Machinery  other  than  that  for 
generating  power  is  not  rated  at  all. 

Example  of  taxes  on  occupied  house  in  borough  of  Leeds,  union  of 
Leeds,  and  township  of  Leeds,  used  as  a  dwelling-house;  house,  esti- 
mated by  overseers,  *worth  annual  rental  of  £G0,  deducting  allowance 
of  one-sixth  for  maintenance,  i.  e.,  insurance  and  repairs,  gives  ratable 
value  £50:  Poor  rate,  U.  5d.  in  the  pound  =  l«.5^.  x  50  =  £3  10».  lOd,; 
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approximately  6  p^r  cent  on  actual  estimatec 
as  per  .accompanying  table,  Bs.  2^d,  in  the  p< 
OdE.  6s.y  approximately  21§  per  cent,  on  actual  i 
local  taxes :  6«.  l^i.  in  the  pound  =  6«.  7 J^.  x 
mately  27§  per  cent,  on  estimated  actual  rec 
be  paid  altogether  by  the  occupier  of  the  hou 
owner  or  as  tenant. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  rates  for  1887-'^ 

Rates  levied  hy  fhe  tovm  couwnl  of  the  borough  of  Leeds  fr 


Main 
sewer. 


Lamp. 


Improre- 
ment. 


High, 
way. 


Leeds  

Hanslet 

Holbeok 

.  Wortley 

Arniley 

Beeston 

Bramley 

Chapel-AUertOQ 

HeadioKly 

Potternewton.^ 
Famley 


d. 
0    6 


«.    d. 


«.  d. 
0    9 


*  The  borough  rate  inolades  «.  Q\d.  in  the  pound  sterlin 

Imperial  taxes  on  such  a  house  would  be  a^ 

Whether  owning  the  house  or  hiring  it  the 
for  inhabited-house  duty  at  the  rate  of  9d.  ii 
the  estimated  actual  rental,  without  allowance 
3^  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  actual  rental. 

Accordingly,  on  such  a  house,  there  would 
cupier  for  local  and  imperial  taxes  a  total  o 
mately  31J  per  cent,  on  actual  rental  as  estin 

Additionally,  there  would  be  an  imperial  tJ 
by  the  owner  of  the  house,  whether  occupying 
income  tax,  with  respect  to  the  revenue  derivi 
Id.  in  the  pound  of  estimated  gross  rental,  £6 
proximately  3  per  cent,  on  estimated  actual  ] 
appear  more  clearly  from  the  following  tabul 

Estimated  gross  rental 

Dedactiug  one-sixth 

«.  d.  t.  d.  £  t.   d. 

Poor-rate 16    in  the  £  —  15    x  50  =  3  10  10  api 

Municipal 5  2|  in  the  £  — 5  2i  x  50  =  13    0    5  apf 

Total  local.......  6  7i  in  the  £  —  6  74  >  50=10  11    3  apj 

Inhabited-hou8e(daty..  ..9    in  the  £~  9       x  60=  2    6    0  api 

Total  local  and  Imperial  paid  by  occupier  ...  18  16    3  app 

Imperial  income  tax,  t±  in  pound,  paid  by  owner. .    1  15    0  app 

It  will  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that  th 
rental  for  purposes  of  taxation,  whether  loc 
ments  only.  No  means  exist  by  which  absol 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  probable  that  th 
sessment  is  considerably  less  than  the  actual 
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This  element  of  error  would  naturally  be  difficult  to  define.  In  some 
cases  it  might  extend  to  one-fourth  of  the  annual  value,  or  ^ven  more; 
in  others  a  much  closer  approximation  might  be  had. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said,  if  unoccupied,  such  a  house  as 
we  have  been  considering  would  pay  no  local  taxes  whatever,  unless 
situated  in  main-sewer  Tate  districts,  when  that  rate  only  would  be  pay- 
able ;  and  no  imperial  taxes  would  be  payable  on  an  unoccupied  house 
in  respect  of  the  house.  But  if  the  house  had  land  attached,  rates  would 
be  levied  on  the  land  as  apart  from  the  house,  whether  the  latter  was 
occupied  or  unoccupied.  And  land  attached  to  a  house,  whether  the 
house  was  occupied  or  unoccupied,  would  be  subject  to  imperial  taxa- 
tion, based  on  estimated  annual  rental  value  of  the  land,  under  the  head 
of  income  and  property  tax  and  additionally  for  land  tax,  as  hereafter 
to  be  explained.  And  waste  land,  uuinclosed  and  bringing  in  no  reve- 
nue, would  not  berated;  nor  would  such  land  pay  imperial  taxes;  it 
of  course  being  always  understood  that  the  absence  of  income  from 
such  waste  land  was  an  unavoidable  defect  and  not  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  owner. 

In  comparing  municipal  taxes  of  Leeds  with  those  of  other  English 
boroughs  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  some  corporations 
the  profit  on  the  supply  of  gas  is  employed  in  relief  of  rates,  resulting 
in  a  consequent  reduction  thereof.  The  unusually  low  price  at  which 
gas  is  supplied  to  consumers  in  the  borough  of  Leeds,  however,  viz, 
is.  lOd.  perthousand,less5percent.  for  prompt  payment,  combined  with 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  residuals,  has  brought  about  a  deficit  in  the 
gas-works  account  instead  of  a  profit,  as  previously  was  the  case.  It 
will  be  fair,  therefore,  to  set  lower  gas  against  higher  rates  whenever 
such  conditions  shall  appear. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OP  LEEDS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  as  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
borough  on  revenue  account  from  March  26, 1886,  to  March  25,  1887, 
inclusive,: 


Account. 


Borongh  quarter  sessions 

Borough  noepital 

Borongh  fund  (water- works  account) 

*  Burial  eroands '. 

Constabulary 

Cleansing  ashpits 

Destructors , 

Fever  hospital 

Free  Public  Library 

Fire  brigade 

Gas-works 

Highways 

Hunslet  Sioor 

Interest  on  debt : 

Borongh  fund  account £7,186    8t.5d. 

Gas-works  account 35,923  10    7 

Highways  account 2,146    4  10 

Imbrovement  account 40,348 

]M[ain  sewer  acoonnt 10,603 

Roundbay  Park  account 5,250 

Water-works  account 54,447 

Total  amount  of  interest 155,905 

Judges'  lodgings 

Lmdp 

Markets 

Main  sewer 

Misoellaneons 

Municipal  offices 

Parliamentary  registration  and  municipal  elections 

Police  superannuation  fund 

Recreation  grounds  (exclusive  of  Roundbay  Park  and  Hunslet  Moor). 


8 
1  4 
0  0 
3  10 
6    3 


Income. 


&    t.  d. 

821  14    2 
11  17    4 


2.879  6 
18,037  4 
76  0 
474  6 
167  2 
676  19 
369  10 
198, 337  16 


190  12    9 


Expenditure. 


£ 

1,250 

211 

7,360 

1,728 

37,510 

12,477 

2,062 

8,098 

4,919 

746 

201, 815 

45,196 

224 


t.  d. 


15 


3 
0 
0 
5 

16  8 

0  9 

1  R 
18  II 

7  10 
18  6 
12    1 

17  9 
14    4 


7.186    8    5 


40,348    8    3 


145    0    0  466  11  3 

170  17    0  6, 764    6  7 

16,789    4    8  4,819  18  8 

4,439    1    0  19,757  18  0 

5,002    7  10  13,559    9  0 

3    0  1.868    5  S 

483  12    6  1,667  10  6 

2,202    5    8  2,400    3  6 

392  19    8  L  953    0  5 
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Account 


Income. 


Expenditnre. 


Reformatories,  etc 

Roondbay  Park 

Salaries  and  allowanoes  (boroogh  fund  aooonnt) . 

Sanitary 

ScayenginjT ».. 

Sewaxe  works  (contribations  of  townships) 

School  board 

Town  hall..,. 

Tronsh  closets  (cleansing) 

Water-works 

Watering  streets 

West  Riding  assizes , 

West  Riding  (contribution  to  county  rate) 

Rates 

Sinking  fund  account: 

Borough  fund  account 

Oas- works  account 

Highways  account 

Iroproveroent  account 

Main  sewer  account 

Roundbay  Park  account 

Water-works  account 

Priyate  improvement  works 


Total. 


&    i.  d. 

70  0  0 

2,499  10  3 

4,360  1  11 

175  12  0 

815  19  9 


675  19  7 
'83,'7i3*i2'io 


552  2  2 
*276,*i96"9  "7 


£ 

750 

6,909 

9,293 

5.009 

11,130 

4,134 

56,301 

3,879 

1.850 

68,803 

1,399 

613 

11.434 


15  6 


19.940  8  6 


1,365  19  3 

8.376  9  11 

87  I  6 

10,432  0  0 

2,533  2  3 

1,145  I  1 

12, 806  17  7 

21.500  6  7 


641, 567  18  8 


660,186  6  0 


Additionally,  I  nnderstaDd,  there  has  been  received  as  interest  from 
investments  £7,525 11«.  Id,  which  amount  has  been  expended  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  sinking  fand. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  borough 
on  revenue  account,  for  which,  as  for  much  other  valuable  assistance,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Derry,  the  accountant  of  the  borough,  the  items  of  the 
interest  account  which  are  not  extended  to  the  expenditure  column  are 
included  in  that  column  with  the  items  set  opposite  the  respective  ac- 
counts, as  gas-works,  highways,  etc.  Additionally',  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  gas-works  financial  year  is  the  calendar  year,  and  not,  as  in 
case  of  the  other  accoujts,  that  ending  March  25.  • 

I  annex  here  an  approximate  summary  which  I  have  collated  from 
the  itemized  statements  in  the  published  accounts  of  the  borough  for 
the  same  period.  It  is  given  aa  an  approximation  only,  and  in  order  to 
aftbrd  a  general  view  of  the  source  and  direction  of  income  and  outgo  on 
revenue  account. 

INCOME. 


Items. 

Amount 

Items. 

Amount 

Imperial  grants 

£       «.  d. 

18,747    6    7 

198.337  16    5 

83. 713  12  10 

7.907    8    5 

4.298    9  11 

22,700  15  11 

18, 930  17  10 

269    0    6 

Rents,  services,  sales,  etc.— Con'd. 
L'lrap'rate  account 

&     ».    d. 

Rents,  services,  sales,  etc : 

131  16    3 

Oas- works  account 

Rates: 

Borough  rate 

Water* works  account 

112,858  14    0 

Borough  fund  account 

Improvement  rate............. 

95, 818  19    l\ 
41,057    0    0 

Borough  of  Leeds  rate  account . . 

Highways  rate 

Townships  rate  account 

Lfimp  rate 

8,631  12    6 

Private  improvement  account . . 

Main-aewnr  rate 

18, 330    3  Hi 

Main-sewer  rate  account 

1 

Total  net  income 

631, 233  13    3 

EXPEKDITURK 


Salaries,  oiflce  expenses,  eto 

Police,  reformatories,  etc 

Courts  and  elections 

County  expenses 

Public  buildings,   recreation 

grounds,  etc 

School  board 

Interest  and  sinking-fund,  net. . . . 
Fire  brigade 


17, 018  15    2 
37, 960  18    2 
3.531    8  11  , 
11.434  19    4 


30,182    2 

56.301    0 

182.974  19 

746  18 


Sauitary  department. 

Sewage- wurks 

Gas-works 

Water  works 

Streets 

Miscellaneous 


Total  net  expenditure  . 


87,238  12 
4,258  8 
165. 108  15 
14,864  5 
69.247  8 
15,111    8 
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BeoeiptB  and  expenditure  of  the  borough  of  Leeds  on  capital  account  from  the  ^th  March 
1886,  to  the  25th  March,  1887. 


Items. 


B«oeipt«. 


Expenditara. 


DrahiafiCe 

Bleotrio  lighting 

Fever  hospital  (reyenae  ftooonnt) ....... 

Fine  art  gallery  haHding  aoooant 

Fire  brigade 

Gas-works 

Highways 

Hnnsletmoor 

Loans...,. 

Marlcets 

Miscellaneons 

Monlcbridge 

Manicipal  offices 

Public  conveniences 

Recreation  grounds , 

Reformatory  schools  (revenue  account) . 

Roundhay  Park 

Scavenging  plant 

Sewering  estates , 

Street  improvements,  etc 

Town  hall , 

Water-works 


£    «.  d. 


400    0    0 


H^ao  16  4 


£      9.  d. 

23,  IM  17    0 

798    9    0 

1,929  11  11 

43    5    4 

812    2    & 

13,636  14  11 

24,317  12    4 

214  17  11 


800    0    0 


6,706 

49 

5,316 

511 

157 

19,066 

70 

43 

248 

2,973 

8,607 

61 

9,773 


6  11 
11  5 
1  2 
8  10 
0    0 


95,830  16    4     118,012    0    9 


From  the  annexed  statement  it  appears  that  the  securities  of  the 
corporation  issned  and  outstanding  March  25,  1887,  amounted  to 
j&4,307,ldl  2d'..,  against  which  were  to  be  placed  investment  in  sinking 
fund,  £176,450;  advances  to  Leeds  school  board,  £102,926  168.  lOd.; 
amount  of  unexpended  capital,  £137,396  5d.;  total,  £415,772  lis.  3d.; 
leaving  net  balance  to  be  reckoned  with,  £3,891,418  28.  lid.;  received 
from  other  sources,  £915,054  48.;  total,  £4,806,472  68.  lid.  Accounted 
for  as  expended  on  capital  account  for  public  buildings,  grounds,  8treet«, 
Sewers,  gas-works,  water-works,  etc.,  to  March  25,  1887,  £4,806,472 
68.  lid. 

Summary  of  capital  accounte,  'borough  of  Leeds,  March  25,  1887. 


Todebt  of  the  borough 

To  balance,  beUig  redaction  of 
debt  by  sinking-f^d  opera- 
tioDS,  etc 


£  d. 

4,307.191        2 


915,054  4  0 


5,222,245  4  2 


By  UDonntezpeTidedon  town  hall, 
manicipal  otfioes,  police  sta- 
tions, recreation  groands,  oto. . 

By  amoont  expended  on  improve- 
ment workB,Koandhay  Park.etc. 

By  amount  expended  on  sewer- 
ing, drainage,  etc 

By  amonnt  expended  on  high- 
ways, account 

By  amonnt  expended  on  gas- 
works   

By  amount  expended  on  water- 
works account 

£       9.  d. 

By  amount  invested 
on  sinking  found 
account 175,450 

By  amount  advanc- 
ed to  the  Leeds 
school  board,  to 
be  repaid  by  in- 
Htalments 102,026  16  10 

By  amount  of  unex- 
pended capital..  137,896    0    5 


£  s.  d 

362,025  7  10 
1.333,496  19    5 

458,595  11    4 

73,923    3  11 

1,039,358    1    7 

1, 549, 073    2  10 


4,806.472 


11 


415.772  17    8 


6,222,245    4    2 
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THE  POWER  TO  BORROW. 

At  that  date  the  borrowiDg  powers  of  the  corporatioa  were  unex- 
hausted to  the  extent  indicate  below.  By  borrowini;  powers  is  meant 
the  authorization  within  certain  limits  given  bj  act  of  Parliament  to  the 
borough  corporation  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  borough  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  specified  objects. 

Borrowing  powers  unexhausted  to  the  following  extent,  namely: 

In  respeot  of  tbe  gas-works  undertaking 217,987     2      5 

In  respect  of  the  water-works  undertaking • 28,040      7      2 

In  respect  of  the  borough  fand  account 

In  respect  of  the  improvement  account 188,880    17    II 

In  respect  of  the  highways  account 4,464      9      1 

Total 439,372    16      7 

In  every  instance  in  which  the  corporation  uses  the  power  to  borrow 
conferred  by  Parliament  it  is  required  that  each  year  such  amounts  shall 
be  invested  as  will  suffice,  with  accruing  interest,  to  cancel  the  created 
indebtedness  within,  a  given  term.  These  investments  may  be  made  in 
certain  specified  securities  only ;  and  in  event  that  such  investments 
fail  to  produce  a  sufficient  interest  increase,  further  recourse  must  be 
had  in  last  resort  to  the  rates. 

IMPEBIAL  BEVBNUE  OP  GEEAT  BRITAIN. 

This  revenue  is  derived  generally  from  the  sources  indicated  below ; 
stated  here  in  the  order  of  amounts  realized  from  them,  respectively, 
during  the  year  ending  March  31, 1886,  and  itemized  approximately  as 
follows : 

Excise : 

Beer £8,403,580 

Spirits 13,140,694 

Railways 337,499 

Other 6,525 

Licenses: 

Beer  and  cider 186,547 

Brewers 36,140 

Distillers  and  rectifiers 4,166 

Spirit  dealers 119,669 

Publicans  and  grocers 1,474,381 

Wines 67,934 

Other 1,664,787 

£25, 441, 923 

Cnstoms: 

Tobacco,  etc 9,298,989 

Beer 8,911 

Spirits 4,153,871 

Wine 1,194.654 

Tea 4,187,254 

Coffee,  chickory,  and  cocoa 3:ft),478 

Fruits 497,789 

Other 41,356 

19,722,302 

Income  and  property  tax: 

Schedule  A.  Lands,  tenements,  etc 5,101,442 

Schedule  B.  Occupation  of  farms,  etc 399,137 

Schedule  C.  Annuities,  dividends,  etc *  1,322,274 

Schedule  D.  lYades,  professions,  etc 7,502,109 

Schedule  E.  PubUc  offices,  etc 922,350 

15,247,312 
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Stamps: 

Death  duties £4,106,644 

Legacy ^ 2,474,722 

Snccession 858,240 

Deeds 1,800,000 

Bills  of  exchange 653,354 

Receipts,  etc 963,260 

Insarances 174,907 

Other 569,487 

£11,600,614 

Post-office 8,162,651 

Miscellaneous ^ 3,019,453 

Inhabited  house  duty 1,867,377 

Telegraph 1,745,(^6 

Interest  on  advances  for  looad  works  and  Suez  Canal 1, 376, 080 

Land  tax 1 1,023,196 

Crown  lands 477,820 

89,663,783 

Most  of  the  items  mentioned  explain  themselves. 

The  excise  tax  on  railways  is  upon  the  receipts  for  passenger  traffic 
outside  of  London,  subject  to  an  exemption  in  respect  of  third-class  fares^ 
and  is  laid  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts. 

Home-made  spirits  pay  excise  10  shillings  per  proof  gallon.  Spirits 
made  in  Channel  Islands  pay  lOs..  4d.  per  proof  gallon. 

Publicans'  licenses  for  sale  of  spirits,  beer,  and  wine,  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  where  sold,  range  from  £4  10«.  where  annual  rental 
yalue  is  under  jClO  to  £60  for  annual  rental  value  of  £700  or  upward. 

The  revenue  from  customs  may  be  said  to  be  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  four  articles  of  tobacco,  tea,  spirits,  and  wine,  these  producing 
nearly  nineteen  millions  sterling  out  of  less  than  nineteen  and  three- 
quarter  millions. 

The  figures  given  under  the  heading  property  and  income  tax  arise 
as  follows :  Schedule  A,  land  tenements,  etc.,  8^.  in  the  pound  on  an- 
nual value ;  schedule  B,  occupation  of  farms,  etc.,  Sd.  in  the  pound  on 
half  annual  value;  schedules  C,  D,  and  E,  other  sources,  Sd,  in  the  pound 
on  annual  value. 

All  are  subject  to  the  following  exemptions,  with  perhaps  some  minor 
variations  as  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  otherwise :  Incomes  less  than 
£150  are  exempt ;  incoihes  less  than  £400  have  exemption  of  first  £120; 
incomes  more  than  £150  and  less  than  £400  have  additional  exemption  of 
one-sixth  of  total  income  where  such  amount  is  expended  as  premium 
on  life  insurance. 

Under  the  financial  estimate  for  1887-'88  the  income  tax  is  reduced 
Id.,  being  laid  at  Id.  in  lieu  of  Sd.,  as  above. 

Income  and  property  tax  comprise  one  tax  only.  It  is  termed  prop- 
erty tax  when  levied  on  income  derived  from  real  estate,  and  income 
tax  when  the  income  tax  arises  from  other  sources. 

Legacy  and  succession  duties  range  from  1  per  cent,  for  lineal  de- 
scendants or  ancestors  to  10  per  cent,  for  strangers  in  blood  or  remote 
.  relations.    Husband  or  wife  are  exempt. 

Inhabited  house  duty  is  a  tax  upon  the  occupier,  imposed  in  1851  in 
lieu  6t  the  old  window  duty,  and  is  graduated  according  to  the  annual 
rental  value  of  premises  occupied  residentially.  It  is  assessed  at  9d. 
on  dwelling-houses,  and  at  (yd.  on  shops  used  also  as  dwellings,  and  on  all 
houses  whose  annual  value  is  £20  or  over.  In  1878-'79  about  1,000,000 
houses  were  assessed  for  it  out  of  5,475,564  in  Great  Britain  at  that 
date. 

Land  tax  is  to  be  distinguished  from  income  and  property  tax.  It  is 
quite  a  separate  tax,  and  to  raise  it  each  parish  is  assessed  for  its  quota 
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as  fixed  in  1798.  This  quota  is  the  equivalent  of  a  levy  of  4«.  in  the 
pound  on  the  valuation  of  the  land  in  1692,  and  is  accordin:gly  a  fixed 
sum  for  each  parish  less  amount  of  subsequent  redemptions.  Kedemp- 
tion  is  accomplished  by  payment  into  the  imperial  treasury  of  an 
amount  such  as,  if  invested  in  the  public  funds,  would  produce  by  way 
of  interest  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  tax  on  the  property  redeemed.  The 
quota  of  each  parish  is  raised  by  an  equal  levy  on  property  still  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  of  so  much  in  the  pound  of  annual  present  rental  value 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  produce  the  gross  amount  required. 

Land  tax  in  1880-'81  yielded  about  £1,075,000.  If  it  had  been  levied 
at  the  original  estimate  of  4d.  in  the  pound  sterling  on  the  1880-^81 
valuation,  it  is  reckoned  that  it  would  have  produced  something  like 
sixteen  or  eighteen  times  as  much.  In  like  manner,  based  on  the  mod- 
ern valuation,  it  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  a  levy  varying  as  to 
locality  from  Jd.  to  about  Od.  in  the  pound  sterling. 

Postoflace  receipts  are  not  wholly  for  mail  service,  the  post-office 
selling  other  stamps  and  licenses  as  well. 

Part  of  the  interest  item,  namely,  that  drawn  from  advances  for  local 
works^  would  of  course  be  derived  from  taxes,  but  from  local  taxes,  not 
impenal. 

With  reference  to  the  probate  legacy  and  succession  duties,  it  is  ob- 
served that  these  do  not  affect  corporations  holding  real  estate.  These 
taxes  are  levied,  as  to  real  estate,  on  estimated  capital  value  of  a  life 
interest,  and  not  on  the  fee-simple.  Exemption  also  applies  to  a  limited 
extent. 

For  purposes  of  imperial  taxation,  where  real  estate  is  encumbered 
by  way  of  mortgage  and  the  mortgage  charges  absorb  the  income,  no 
tax  is  paid  by  the  owner  as  to  his  ownership,  but  he  is  assessed  to  the 
extent  of  the  income  derived  from  the  estate,  and  is  permitted  to  de- 
duct the  amount  so  paid  from  the  interest  amount  when  due  from  him 
to  the  mortgagee.  In  event  that  mortgage  charges  absorb  part  only  of 
the  income,  a  similar  rule  obtains  as  regards  the  part  so  absorbed,  and 
the  balance  of  income  is  reckoned  with  separately.  Ground  rents  on 
leasehold  estates  are  also  taken  into  account  for  deduction  in  respect 
of  income  tax. 

Twenty-one  years  purchase  is  an  average  standard  by  which  to  esti- 
mate in  capitalizing  the  value  of  property  on  the  basis  of  the  gross  an- 
nual rental,  an  estate  renting  for  il,000  per  annum,  for  example,  being 
estimated  worth  £21,000  in  fee.  This  ratio  would  no  doubt,  however, 
be  in  many  instances  too  high,  particularly  on  cottage  or  mill  property. 
The  rental  on  the  former,  or  small  houses  let  to  laboring  men,  generally 
includes  gas  and  water  rents,  as  well  as  that  of  the  house  itself,  in  the 
sum  paid  to  the  landlord. 

Direct  taxes  may  be  defined  to  be  such  as  are  laid  on  values  perma- 
nently in  possession,  and,  as  incident  to  their  permanence,  inherently 
attaching  to  these  values  and  following  their  transfer,  if  or  when  they 
are  transferred,  and  renewed  at  stated  intervals. 

Indirect  taxes  are  correlative  to  the  direct.  They  are  laid  on  values 
temporarily  in  possession,  and  as  incident  to  the  temporary  character 
of  the  possession,  not  inherently  attaching  to  the  values  themselves, 
nor  following  their  transfer,  if  or  when  they  are  transferred,  except  in 
respect  of  their  added  cost  to  the  second  and  subsequent  owners,  and 
imposed  but  once. 

The  third  source  of  revenue  to  Government  arises  from  what  may  be 
included  under  the  head  of  rents  or  services,  in  which  a  certain  sum  is 
f^jve4  |br  a  certain  benefit  rendered. 
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In  general  terms  the  direct  taxation  of  the  Imperial  Government  may 
be  said  to  be  comprised  within  these  four  impositions,  to  wit :  Income 
and  proiterty  tax;  inhabited  house  duty ;  land  tax;  and  excise  in  shape 
of  liceiises.  Values  once  permanently  in  hand  and  held  without  transfer 
of  the  commodities  or  privilep:es  representing  them  would  be  attarcked 
by  the  tax  gatherer  under  one  or  more  of  these  heads  only. 

The  indirect  imperial  taxes  show  under  the  terms  of  excise,  costoms, 
and  stamps,  not  including  those  for  service  rendered. 

Other  sources  of  imperial  revenue  are  from  post-oflSce  and  telegraph, 
interest  on  advances  for  sundry  purposes,  local  or  otherwise,  crown 
lands  and  miscellaneous;  the  latter  being  mainly  made  up  of  contribu- 
tions from  India  and  the  colonies;  receipts  from  civil  or  state  depart- 
ment^  revenue  or  treasury ;  military  and  naval  departments,  profits  on 
post-office  savings  banks,  etc. 

These  three  divisions  may  perhaps  be  roughly  reckoned  to  contrihute 
to  the  imperial  revenue  in  somewhat  the  following  proportions :  Direct 
30  per  cent.,  indirect  55  per  cent.,  other  15  per  cent.  Land,  whether  ag- 
ricnltural  or  pastoral,  pays  local  taxes  on  basis  of  estimated  annual 
rental,  as  already  indicated.  Buildings,  whether  residential  or  used  for 
trade  purposes,  pay  local  taxes  on  same  basis  as  land,  viz,  that  of  es- 
timated annual  rental. 

Unproductive  real  property  pays  no  local  taxes. 

Evidences  of  debt,  whether  as  public  securities,  home  or  foreign,  or  as 
private  securities,  corporation  or  individual,  home  or  foreign,  pway  no 
local  taxes.  • 

Gash  in  hand  pays  no  local  taxes,  and  no  local  taxes  fall  upon  per- 
soual  property,  such  as  furniture,  jewelery,  plate,  etc.,  live-stock,  car- 
riages, carts,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

For  imperial  purposes  land  is  subject  to  income  tax  and  to  land  tax 
as  already  described. 

Begarded  imperially,  buildings  used  as  residences  pay  inhabited  house 
duty  if  of  J&20  or  more  annual  value;  used  for  trade  purposes  alone 
buildings  fall  under  the  income  tax. 

Evidences  of  debt  pay  imperial  income  tax  when  producing  income. 

Gash  in  hand  pays  no  imperial  tax. 

Personal  property,  as  above,  pays  no  direct  imperial  tax  except  in 
shape  of  licenses,  as  for  carriages  used  for  pleasure. 

Gorresponding  to  the  statement  of  imperial  revenue  which  has  been 
given,  the  following  amounts  are  presented  as  representing  the  chief 
items  of  expenditure: 

For  the  debt £23,449,679 

Interest,  etc. ,  on  loans  not  forming  part  of  the  permanent  oharge 678, 319 

Army  and  navy 39,538,58} 

Civil  services - 17,725,763 

Civil  list  and  consolidated  fund 1,638,376 

Costs  of  collection :' 

Customs  (19,723,000) 955,458 

Inland  revenues  (25,442,000) 1.796,211 

Post-office  (8.163,000) 4,793,744 

Telegraphs  (1,745,000) 1,745,000 

Packet  service ,.  731,  (Ul 

93,052,150 

The  amount  of  the  imperial  debt  is  given  for  1886  as  follows : 

Funded £638,849,694 

Unfunded 17,602,8» 

Annuitiesi  capitalized  as  3  per  cent,  stock •«.,,.rT,,,,        85,8i9»9l7 

7a^98S,«l 
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With  regard  to  the  inland-revenae  department  some  interesting  facts 
have  been  recently  made  public  by  Sir  Algernon  West,  the  chairman 
of  the  board.  Up  to  within  something  like  twenty  years  ago  the  only 
means  of  entrance  into  the  civil  service  here  was  through  political  or 
social  influence ;  while  now  it  is  open  to  public  competition.  It  is  stated 
on  this  very  high  authority  that  '^  every  position  in  it,  be  It  high  or  low, 
is  absolutely  open  to  the  best  men."  The  result  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  income  tax,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue  as 
regards  direct  taxation,  gives  evidence  of  very  thorough  organization 
in  its  machinery ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  serves  to  indicate  the  great 
material  progress  making  by  Great  Britain  within  the  last  few  decades. 
In  1843  the  estimated  produce  of  the  income  tax  was  £750,000  for  every 
penny  of  assessment  in  the  pound.  Now  every  penny  is  reckoned  to 
bring  in  close  upon  £2,000,000  sterling.  In  1843  this  tax  was  collected 
from  a  population  of  18,500,000  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
the  number  of  cases  where  repayments  had  to  be  made  was  in  that 
year  70,000.  The  last  levy  was  from  a  population  of  35,000,000  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  the  repayments  amounted  to 
149,000.  This  tax  is  collected  by  the  inland-revenue  officials  or  by 
parochial  collectors  appointed  by  the  local  commissioners.  In  Scot- 
land the  work  is  done  entirely  by  the  inland-revenue  officers,  and  95  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  due  is  paid  into  the  exchequer  by  the  middle  of 
February. 

Adhesive  stamps  were  first  used  in  1840,  when,  as  is  well  known,  they 
were  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Eowland  Hill  as  a  means  of 
charging  postage  on  letters.  In  that  year  the  value  of  the  stamps  man- 
ufacture and  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  stamps  was  about 
£450,000.  Last  year  the  value  manufactured  and  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  controller  of  stamps  amounted  to  a  total  of  £12,000,000,  and  if 
to  this  is  added  the  value  of  the  post  cards,  postal  orders,  stamped  en- 
velopes, and  so  on  that  were  dispatched  from  Somerset  House  (the  cen- 
tral bureau  of  the  inland  revenue)  the  enormous  figure  of  £25,000,000 
is  reached.  Fifty  years  ago  stamps,  at  that  time  ^I  being  impressed 
stamps,  were  dispatched  to  but  700  centers  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom ;  now  they  go  to  as  many  as  8,500  centers,  of  which  some 
8,000  are  post-offices. 

In  1847  two  boards  were  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
from  stamps,  taxes,  and  excise,  and  under  their  joint  authority  they  pro- 
duced an  annual  income  of  £33,000,000.  To  eflfect  this  they  employed 
5,500  officers  at  a  total  cost  of  4^  i>er  cent.  At  the  present  time  the 
same  number  of  officers  are  employed  to  bring  into  the  exchequer  an 
income  of  nearly  £56,000,000  at  a  cost  of  3  J  per  cent. ;  the  result  show- 
ing an  increase  of  revenue  of  £23,000,000,  and  a  decrease  in  the  pro* 
portionate  cost  of  collection  as  between  4^  per  cent,  and  3^  per  cent. 
In  1850  the  percentage  of  pensions  to  salaries  was  25^  per  cent,  and  it 
is  now  only  14^  per  cent.  The  average  salary  of  all  grades  in  the  serv- 
ice was  in  1847  £141,  which  has  risen  at  the  present  time  to  £200,  or 
an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent.  The  highest  salary  paid  in  the  inland- 
revenue  department  is  £2,000,  and  in  the  customs  department  £2,750. 
The  principle  in  this  connection  is  said  to  have  been  laid  down  by  a 
late  financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  civil-service  reformer  to  make  one  man  do  the  work  of  three  with 
the  salary  of  two ;  in  other  words  to  double  his  pay  and  triple  his  effec^ 
iveness.  It  is  not  hinted  that  the  discipline  of  the  department  has 
been  too  slack,  but  in  1880  dismissals  from  all  causes  were  only  20  com- 
pared with  116  in  1838. 

The  commissioners  of  inland  revenue  now  control  the  undermentioned , 
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taxes:  Duties  of  the  old  excise  proper;  iacome  and  property  tax; 
stamps — ]X)s^office  and  others^  inclading  probate,  legacy,  and  sacces- 
sion  duties,  in  addition  to  collection  by  stamps  of  many  court  fees ;  in- 
habited-house  duty;  tax  on  railway  earnings;  land  tax. 

In  ld80~'dl  customs  service  cost  £992,473,  about  5  per  cent,  on  sum 
handed  over  to  exchequer. 

For  the  same  period  the  inland-revenue  department  cost  £1,858^000, 
or  about  3J  per  cent,  on  similar  basis  of  estimate. 

The  tendency  of  English  financial  policy  for  the  past  forty  or  fifty 
years  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  direction  mainly  of  narrowing  the  basis 
from  which  the  national  revenues  are  drawn.  Hence  a  larger  recourse 
to  direct  taxation  as  compared  with  the  immediately  preceding  period, 
substituting  income  and  property  taxes  for  imposts  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption. It  is  stated  that  a  free-trade  policy  in  England  ^*  meant  and 
means  a  return  to  taxes  upon  realized  wealth  in  some  shape,  and  com- 
pels statesmen,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  to  find  ways  of  increasing 
the  burdens  of  the  rich  proportionally  as  they  reduce  those  of  the 
poor.'' 

The  bulk  of  the  revenue,  however,  would  appear  to  be  still  drawn 
from  indirect  taxes,  t.  e.,  speaking  generally,  from  customs  and  excise, 
these  having  been  estimated  for  1880-'81  as  representing  about  nine- 
fourteenths  of  the  entire  revenue  received  from  taxes.  And  probably 
somewhat  the  same  proportion  now  obtains. 

It  has  been  reckoned  that  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  at  3d.,  would  cost  less 
than  Id.  but  for  the  duty,  and  that  the  masses  who  smoke  the  Sd.  tobacco 
pay  400  per  cent,  tax  on  it,  while  the  man  who  buys  cigars  pays  but  15 
to  50  per  cent.  So,  too,  beer  and  spirits  are  said  to  pay  a  far  higher  per- 
centage than  wine.  On  light  French  wines  the  estimate  has  been  placed 
at  about  25  per  cent,  at  most;  while  on  spirits  up  to  200  per  cent,  on 
manufacturer's  price  is  spoken  of,  and  with  publican's  charges,  perhai)s 
300  per  cent.    Ordinary  beer  is  called  at  least  100  per  cent. 

Excise  and  customs  revenue  from  drink,  exclusive  of  licenses,  but  in- 
cluding the  wine  duties,  amounts  for  1885-'86  to  about  36  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  income  from  taxation.  In  1880-'81  it  was  reckoned  at  about  38 
pey  cent 

It  may  be  estimated  that  imperial  taxation  was  in  1858  about  £2  4«. 
4d.  ($10.79)  per  capita;  in  1880  about  £2  ($9.73)  per  capita;  in  1886 
about  £1 19s.  ($9.49)  per  capita. 

THE  EEVENUE. 

I.— -flfn  abstract  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  revenw  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  under- 
mentioned periods  ended  June  30,  1887,  compared  with  the  correspimding  periods  of 
the  preceding  year. 


Items. 


Qaarters  ended— 


September 
30, 1886. 


December 
30, 1886. 


March  31, 
1887. 


June  30, 
1887. 


Year  ended 

June  30, 

1887. 


Cnstoms 

Bxclse 

Stamps 

Land  tax 

Ilouaeduty 

Property  and  income  tax 

■PoBt-oflico 

Telegraph  service 

Crown  lands 

Interest  on  advanoee. . . . . 
Mitcellaneoua 

Totals 


£4, 749. 000 

5,685,000 

2,735,000 

nil. 

65.000 

925. 000 

1, 080,  000 

515, 000 

05,000 

155,545 

500,017 


£5. 657, 000 

7,780.000 

3,060,000 

5,000 

25,000 

1, 350, 000 

2, 360, 000 

445,000 

13U,  000 

301,  552 

801.  747 


£5, 002, 000 

6,330,000 

3, 015. 000 

1.005,000 

1, 255, 000 

10, 570,  000 

2, 350, 000 

445,000 

95,000 

416, 311 

795,849 


17,464,562 


21, 816, 299 


31, 309, 160 


£4, 641, 000 

6,500,000 

3.190,000 

45,000 

650,000 

2,905.000 

1,790.000 

465^000 

80.000 

249,500 

684.290 


£19^949,000 

25.299^009 

12  0».i'00 

1,065,000 

1,806.000 

16,810,000 

8,480.000 

1,870,000 

S70.0M 

i.m,»i7 

2,771.003 


20,050,799 


90.648.820 
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l,—An  ahstrad  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  under^ 
mentioned  periods  ended  June  30,  1887,  eto.^—Continued. 


Items. 


Qaortors  ended~ 

Year  ended 

June  30, 

September 

December 

March  31, 

June  30, 

1886. 

30. 1885. 

31,1885. 

1886. 

1886. 

£4,271,000 

£5, 319, 000 

£4, 913, 000 

£4, 847. 000 

£19, 350, 000 

5, 670, 000 

7,846,000 

6, 3tS0, 000 

5, 455, 000 

25,350.000 

2,730,0t»0 

2, 800.  OUO 

3,015,000 

2,990,000 

11,635.000 

nU. 

nU. 

970, 000 

60,000 

1,030,000 

65,000 

20,000 

1. 230. 000 

565,000 

1,880,000 

755,000 

1,200,000 

10, 770, 000 

8,065,000 

15^  780. 000 

1. 950, 000 

2,140,000 

2,400,000 

1,760,000 

8.250.000 

490.000 

410,000 

395.000 

425,000 

1.700.000 

65,000 

130,000 

105,000 

80,000 

380.000 

208,486 

582,876 

824,329 

802,784 

1.418,475 

772,610 

647, 131 

893,143 

643,953 

2,956,837 

16,977,096 

21, 094, 007 

31,375^472 

20,183,737 

89,630.312 

Cosfoms 

Bxcise c 

Stamps 

Laud  tax 

House  duty 

Property  tax  and  income  tax 

Post.offi'ce 

Telegraph  service 

Crown  lands 

Intereittou  advances 

Hiscellaneous 

TotaU 


IL— Increase  and  decrease  in  the  periods  ended  June  30,  1887,  as  compared  with  corre 
spending  periods  of  the  preceding  year. 


Items. 

Quarter  ended  Jane 
80, 1887. 

Year  ended  Jane  30. 
1887. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs .••• 

£206,000 

£599,000 

Excise 

£45,000 
200,000 

£35,000 

Stamps 

495,000 
25,000 
15,000 
30,000 
230,000 
150,000 

Land  tax 

15,000 
15.000 
90,000 

House  dutv 

Ppoperty  and  income  tax  ................................ 

Post-offlce 

30,000 
40,000 

Tele^p^ph  Bervioo 

Crown  lands 

10.000 
296,558 
184,984 

IntereAt  on  advances 

53,275 
59.663 

Miscellaneous - 

Totals 

315,000  1      438,938 
£123,938 

1  544,000 

liOJ^  J.09 

Net  decrease ".. 

Net  increase 

£1,018  JiAft 

III. — An  account  showing  the  revenue  and  other  receipt  tit  the  quarter  ended  30</i  June, 
1887,  the  issues  out  of  the  same,  the  charges  on  the  con^lidated  fund  at  that  date,  and  the 
surplus  or  deficiency  of  the  balance  in  the  exchequer  on  dOth  June,  1886,  in  respect  ofsuoh 
charges. 

Surplus  balance  in  the  exchequei  on  the  31st  March,  1887.  beyond  theamonnt  o£  the  charge 

on  the  consolidated  fund  at  that  date^  as  per  last  account £983,818 

Income  received  as  shown  in  accoant  I 20,059,799 

Amount  raised  bv  treasury  bills  issued  to  replace  (in  part)  bills  paid  off e,  36U,  000 

Amountreceiveainrepayment  of  advances  for  public  works,  etc 330,110 

Total 27,733,727 

Excess  of  the  sums  charged  on  the  consolidated  fhnd  on  the  DOth  June,  1877, 
payable  in  September  quarter,  1887,  above  the  balance  in  the  exchequer  on 
the  30th  June,  1887,  via :  ' 

Excess  of  charge  in  Great  Britain :..  £2,834,191 

Surplus  overcharge  in  Ireland :.         651,667 

Net  deficiency 2,182,524 

Charge  on  80th  June,  1887  (as  on  the  other  side) IC,  274, 375 

Paid  out  of  growing  produce  in  June  quarter,  1887 9,007,101 

Portion  of  the  charge  payable  in  September  quarter,  1887 7, 267, 274    . 

To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  exchequer  on  30th  June,  1887 6,084,650 

Net  deficiency  as  above .^ 2.182,624 

Total 29,"916,251 

138— ^To.  99—28  n^^~T 
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AiuouQt  applied  ontoftheinconre  to  supply  services ^..  J1t,ttl,m 

Chaise  of  tne  consolidated  fand  on  the  80th  June,  1887,  viz  ; 
PermaDent  charge  of  debt: 

Interestof  the  permanent  debt £5,195,244 

Terminable  annuities 2,220,386 

Interest  of  exchequer  bills,  eto. ^ 39,094 

7,452,604 

Interest  on  loans  for  local  purposes ^80,651 

Principal  of  treasury  bills 7,760,000 

Principal  of  exchequer  bills 8,500 

Ailvances  for  public  works,  eto 410,800 

Other  oonsolidat«id  fund  charges: 

The  civil  Ust 102,605 

Other  charges 850,525 

458,180 

16,374,»S 

Tots^ 2»,91«.SI 

In  conclnsiony  it  may  be  noted  that  approximate  acoaracy  only  is 
claimed  for  this  brief  summary.  For  more  than  this,  in  connection  with 
so  large  a  subject,  neither  time  nor  opportunity  has  been  at  command. 

F.  H.  WiGFALL, 

ConsuL 
Leeds,  November  2, 1887. 


lilVBBPOOIi. 
TAXATIOH,  HATIOV AL  AHD  LOCAL. 

REPORT  OF  MR  OBARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  CONSUL  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  rates  in  Liverpool  are  levied  by  the  corporation  and  the  poor- 
law  authorities,  respectively. 

The  rates  levied  by  the  latter  are  termed  parochial,  and  are  paid  by 
the  occupiers  of  property,  except  in  the  case  of  small  tenements,  where 
the  owners  pay  on  a  reduced  assesstnent,  whether  the  property  is  occu- 
pied or  not.  The  local  taxation  is  entirely  raised  by  direct  rates  np^n 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property,  viz,  house,  oflSce,  shop,  and  ware- 
house buildings. 

The  indirect  dues  levied  by  the  dock  board  upon  imports  and  ship- 
ping are  extrarmunicipal  and  entirely  removed  f^om  corporation  con- 
trol. 

One  assessment  survey  is  made  for  the  pufpose  of  the  poor-law  or 
parochial  rating,  and  apparently  remarkable  satisfaction  has  for  many 
years  attended  the  decisions  of  the  parish  assessor.  The  boroagh  as 
municipal  authorities  adopt  the  poor-law  assessments  as  the  basis  of 
their  sanitary  and  school  rates,  and  paving,  lighting,  and  water  rates; 
also  the  same  as  to  the  police  rate,  though  here  two  points  should  espe- 
cially be  mentioned,  viz:  (I)  The  Imperial  Government  defrays  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  police  and  crime;  and  (2)  the  Liverpool  corporatloii 
estate,  a  patrimony  of  great  value  and  very  ancient  and  obscure  origiB, 
yields  a  large  annual  income  to  the  funds  of  the  city;  and  thus  tbe 
pressure  of  local  taxation  to  some  extent  is  relieved. 

In  local  rating,  the  owners  of  property  pay  half  the  sewer  and  water 
rate,  and  in  new  streets  they  pay  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  constnv- 
tion,  though  the  corporation  staff  do  the  actual  work,  the  owners  re- 
funding its  cost.  On  a  few  estates  the  ground  landlord  puts  dowB  mm 
xoads  only;  the  lessees  pay  for  the  minor  roads  and  streets. 
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Thongh  church  rates  are  nominally  abolished,  this  city  levies  several 
thousands  of  pounds  yearly  from  its  rate-payers  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  certain  churches  belonging  to  the  Episcopalian  sect. 

There  is  also  a  library  and  museum  rate  of  small  amount  collected  by 
the  municipality. 

As  to  the  general  incident  of  local  rates  here^  no  very  great  and  jus- 
tifiable complaints  are  made. 

The  system  of  compounding  for  small  cottage  properties  gives  an  in- 
ducement to  owners  to  pay  the  entire  rates  for  such  blocks  of  tene- 
ments, and  to  'recollect  the  items  from  their  poorer  tenants  by  means 
of  the  rent. 

The  costly  rental  of  office  property  and  warehouses  in  the  exchange 
or  central  district  involves  heavy  rating  upon  most  of  the  mercantile 
class,  and  thus  largely  discounts  the  effects  of  their  residences  being 
outside  the  city  area,  where  taxation  is  considerably  less.  Stilly  in  the 
exemption  thus  obtained  some  abuses  await  rectification,  the  grievance 
affecting  mainly  the  shop-keeping  class,  who  are  obliged  to  live  inside 
the  area,  and  whose  heavy  rents  in  the  leading  thorough{iEu:es  of  trade 
necessitate  seriously  heavy  payments  to  the  local  tax  collectors. 

The  jails  are  under  imi>erial  management,  but  all  other  branches  of 
the  criminal  and  pauper  administration  are  locally  controlled  and  de- 
frayed, except  a  small  grant  from  government  for  pauper  lunatics.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  imperial  exchequer  receives  the  whole  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  and  excise  charges  on  intoxicants,  the  revenue  for  liquor 
license,  and  the  beer  duty. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  calendai^  year  1886  from  all  sources  of  mu- 
nicipal and  parochial  taxation,  excepting  the  poor  rate,  which  is  kept 
separate  and  apart  from  all  taxation  by  the  parochial  authorities,  was 
$5,361,200,  and  the  expenditure  $5,262,625,  showing  asurplusof  $98,575, 
made  up  as  follows : 

Ordinary  receipts:  Other  receipts: 

Lighting,  lire,  police,  and  Estate,  real  and  personal..  $341,090 

watch  rates 1 ^283,650  Markets 82,900 

Parks  and  mu seam  rates..  210,195  Buildings 6,525 

Improvement  rates 283,810  Tramway  surplus 31,220 

Sanitaryrates 1,067,300  Artisans'^  dwellings 10,935 

Waterrates 344,555  Port  sanitary  account 220 

The  item  for  real  and  personal  estate  represents  general  interest, 
fines  on  leases  and  renewals,  and  ground  rents,  etc.  The  item  for  mar- 
kets represents  the  amount  collected  for  rent  of  stalls  in  the  public 
wholesale  and  retail  markets,  and  also  tor  fees  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic weighing  machines. 

Extraordinary  receipts  ftt)m  different  sources,  such  as  corporation 
stock,  interest  on  loans,  etc,  amount  to  $2,698,800. 

The  following  are  the  items  of  expenditure  : 

Lighting,  watching,  prevention  of  fires,  and  preservation  of  the  peace |483, 745 

Administration  of  justice 39,580 

Parks,  etc ; 258,795 

Baths  and  warehouses 4,045 

County  expenses 68,855 

Churches 14,145 

Establishments 116,635 

Department : 81,205 

Miscellaneous  accounts 96,975 

Improvement  accounts 444,150 

Sanitary  accounts 1,187,485 

Tramway  accounts 16,3SM) 

Hospitals 7,595 

Water  account 355,609 
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Extraordinary  payments  from  diflferent  sources,  such  as  property 
purchased,  new  buildings  and  additions,  sanitary  accounts,  hospital 
account,  water  account,  etc.,  amount  to  $2,087,495. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  local  charges  in  the  five  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  municij)ality  of  Liverpool  is  divided: 


«i 

. 

Paroohlal  rates. 

3 

District 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

.2 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

a 

1 

l' 

•a 
$ 

I 

Ct8. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

OU.  Cts. 

i 
Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Kirkdale 

8 

9S 

18 

1? 

274     15  1    6 
274     IK       fi 

$1,114     34 
1. 114     48 
1.074     38 

2 

3<S 

'L'St 

£  verton 

8  1  20 

214 
16^ 

1*^ 

" 

9 

50 

West  Derby 

H  1  21 

12 

274 

15  1    6 

3 

2 

43 

IMl 

Toxteth  Park 

8     16 
8       8 

is'' 

12 
12 

27l 

274 

15  1    0 
15       6 

.99       28 
.84       82 

2      2 
9 

.... 

32 

1.81 

Liverpool 

L19 

The  estimated  population  is  692,981,  and  the  ratable  value  of  the 
city  is  $17,133,520. 

I  may  here  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  collection  of  the  diflferent  taxes,  as  the  salary,  etc.,  of  the  col- 
lectors does  not  represent  the  cost  of  collection,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
required  to  perform  other  very  important  duties  besides  collecting,  such 
as  the  preparation  of  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  voting  register, 
collecting  and  tabulating  the  information  for  such  register,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  jury  lists.  The  percentage  of  local  taxation,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  rent  assessment,  is  about  26  per  cent.  The  rent 
assessment  of  houses,  etc.,  is  generally  about  15  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid. 

NATIONAL  TAXATION. 

The  principal  direct  taxation  imposed  by  the  imperial  Government 
are  the  income  and  property  taxes,  the  income  tax  being  collected  at 
present  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  on  every  $4.86.  Incomes  of  under  $729.97 
per  annum  are  exempt.  Incomes  of  $729  and  upwards,  to  $1,946.60, 
are  allowed  an  abatement  of  $583.98.  Incomes  of  over  $1,946.60  pay  on 
fM  amount. 

The  following  taxes  are  imposed  for  licenses  on  every  person  employ- 
ing any  male  servant,  or  keeping  any  carriage,  or  wearing  or  using 
armorial  bearings  : 

Per  annaiiL 

For  male  servants $3,65 

Carriaffes  not  being  hackney  carriages : 

With  four  or  more  wheels 10.22 

With  less,  or  if  four  under  4  cwt 3.65 

Armorial  bearings: 

On  a  carriage 10.22 

Not  on  a  carriage 5.10 

Dogs 1.82 

Hackney  carriages  plying  for  hire  in  public  streets 3. 65 

The  revenue  of  the  country  is  mostly  collected  through  the  customs, 
excise,  and  stamps ;  that  of  the  customs  is  composed  of  duty  on  coffee, 
spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  wines,  etc. ;  that  of  the  excise,  on  beer,  licenses. 
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railways,  and  spirits,  and  that  of  stamps  for  s 
documents,  wills,  legacies,  marine  insurancet 
Bills  of  exchange  payable  on  demand  mnst  Ik 
of  exchange  of  any  other  kind  whatsoever  ( 
promissory  notes  of  any  kind  whatsoever  dr 
payable,  or  actually  paid  or  indorsed,  or  in  a 
the  United  Kingdom  where  the  sum  shall  not 
2-cent  stamp ',  $24.33,  and  not  exceeding  $4:8.6< 
and  not  exceeding  $121.06,  a  6-cent  stamp ;  $ 
$243.32,  a  12-cent  stamp ;  $243.32,  and  not  exci 
stamp;  $364.98,  and  not  exceeding  $486.65, 
every  additional  $486.65,  and  also  for  any  fra 
24cent  stamp.  All  receipts  for  $9.73  and  up 
stamp. 

In  a  city  like  Liverpool,  where  four-fifths  o 
are  dependent  upon  earners  of  weekly  wages, 
burdened  by  the  indirect  taxes  on  tea,  cocoa,  < 
ble  articles. 

The  cost  of  collection  it  is  impossible  to  tel 
ures  give  only  a  fraction  thereof. 

C 

LiVEBPOOL,  July  15, 1887. 


HEWCASTLE-TTPOH-TY] 

BEPOBT  BY  JASPER  SMITH,  C 

The  gross  amount  of  revenue  for  the  Unite 
ending  March  31,  1886,  was  £92,135,296 ;  ei 
other  charges  amounted  to  £2,451,512,  leavi 
revenue  for  that  year.  The  income  for  the  pre 
less. 

The  items  of  net  revenue  for  the  year  endin 
follows : 


Customs . . . 

Excise 

Income  tax 
Stamps  .... 
House  tax  . 
Land  tax... 
Post-office  . 


£19, 722, 802 

25,441,922 

15,247,312 

11, 600, 614 

1, 887, 377 

1,023.196 

8, 160, 651 


Telefcraphs  . 
Crown  lands 
Interest  on 
Canal  shan 
Miscellaneou 

Total.. 


Under  the  head  of  property  and  income 
produce  of  each  schedule  was  as  follows : 


Schedule. 


Item. 


A Lands,  tenements,  etc 

B Occapation  of  land,  etc 


Annaities,  dividends,  etc. 
Trades  and  professions .... 
Public  offices,  etc 


Total. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  amoant  of  revemie  from  one  scarce  is 
from  the  excise  duty.  Of  this  there  was  from  beer,  £8,403,580 ;  from 
spirits,  £13,1 40,694,  and  from  tobacco  there  was  derived  £9,298,989.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  although  this  is  called  a  free-trade  country,  s 
large're venue  is  derived  from  tea  and  coffee,  viz :  From  tea,  £4,187,254; 
from  coffee,  £202,355. 

It  may  be  thought  by  many  that  customs  duties  can  not  properly  be 
called  a  tax.  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  with  regard  to  it,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  know  how  simple  the  tariff  of  this  country  is,  and  on 
how  few  articles  duties  are  collected. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1886,  the  receipts  firom  customs  duties 
were  as  follows : 


Rum £2,029,391 

Brandy 1,356,673 

Geneva ltU,ZG 

Other  sorts 643, 46& 

Tea 4,ltf7,«4 

Tobacco,  etc 9,298,9139 

Wine 1,194,654 

All  others 2,il7 


Beer £8,911 

Chicory 65,651 

Cocoa 70,472 

Coffee 203,359 

FljfR 29,047 

Plate 6,827 

Plnms 6,737 

Pranes 7,796 

Raisins 146,630 

The  income  from  excise  duty  is  heavy.    Prom  beer,  £8,403,580 ;  from 
spirit,  £13,140,094 ;  from  chicory,  £2,530,  and  from  cofifee  labels,  £3,989. 
The  following  were  collected  for  licenses  : 

Hawkers £26,596 

Medicine  vendors 5,064 

Pawn-brokers 35,%5 

Refreshment  bouses 6,835 

Distillers  and  rectifiers 4. 166 

Publicans  and  grocers 1, 474, 3i5l 

Spirit  dealers 119,669 

Tobacco 85,301 

Wines - 67,934 

Other 9,096 


Auctioneers £80,169 

Beer  and  cider 186,547 

Brewers 36,140 

Dog 343,133 

Armorial 76,234 

Carriages 540,508 

Male  servants 137,294 

Game 184,958 

Plate-dealers 48,263 

Gun 85,942 

There  were  received  for — 

Probate  duties £4, 106,644 

Legacy 2,474,722 

Succession 858,240 

Corporation 32,047 

Deeds 1,800,000 

Bills  of  exchange 653,354 

Receipts  and  Idi  stamps 963, 260 

Bankers' notes 96 


Composition £124.010 


Cards  . 

Gold  plate 

Silver  plate 

Licenses,  etc 

Medicines 

Life  insurance.... 
Marine  insurance. 


15,8Si 

22,W 

45,0US 

153,164 

178,71- 

38,599 

136,  M 


EXCISE  STAMPS  AND  TAXES. 


I  give  below  a  complete  list  of  excise  stamps  and  taxes  as  now  in 
force.  These  taxes  were  very  annoying  to  the  people,  but  they  have  be- 
come so  accnstomed  to  them  that  little  agitation  for  their  appeal  or 
reduction  is  made.  The  taxes  enumerated  in  the  list  annexed  vary 
little  from  year  to  year.  The  most  variable  tax  in  this  country  is 
the  income  tax.  It  is  increased  or  diminished  with  the  necessities 
of  the  Government.  At  present  it  is  Sd.  on  the  pound.  It  seems  to 
be  the  tax  to  which  the  Government  looks  to  balance  the  budget. 

It  is  a  burdensome  tax^  but  as  it  falls  chiefly  upon  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  most  able  to  pay,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  repeal.  But 
every  administration  feels  itself  happy  if  it  is  able  to  take  a  penny 
or  more  off  the  income  tax. 

The  distinguishing  feature  between  taxation  in  this  country  and  tie 
United  States  seems  to  me  to  be  that  here  it  is  generally  levied 
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jDcome,  Buch  as  rental  of  real  estate,  etc. ;  whereas  in  oar  country  it  is 
levied  upon  gross  value  without  reference  to  rental. 

By  the  English  system  unoccupied  real  estate  almost  entirely  escapes 
taxation.  The  policy  of  this  system  is  open  to  grave  doubts,  as  it  seems 
to  encourage  landlords  to  leave  properties  uncultivated  and  unimproved. 

The  city  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  has,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
registrar-general,  a  population  at  the  date  of  March  25, 1887,  of  155,000 
persons,  taking  a  gradually  estimated  increase  since  the  last  census. 

The  rates  levied  in  Newcastle-ou-Tyne  for  the  year  ending  Mareh  25, 
1887,  are  the  municipal  rates  and  the  poor  rates.  The  former  rates  are 
collected  under  the  following  heads,  viz : 

General  rate,  U.7dAn  £1 £59,629    8    5  . 

Improvement  rate,  7d.  in  £1. * 21,520    8    3 

General  district  or  park  rate,  3d.  in  £1 8,306  14    2 

Total 89,456  10  10 

In  addition  to  the  above  rates,  the  following  are  levied  by  the  council 
of  the  city,  but  are  collected  by  the  local  poor-law  authorities,  or  poor- 
law  guardians,  viz:.  Lunatic  asylum  rate,  2d.  in  £1 ;  board  school  rate, 
^d.  in  £1]  library  rate,  Id.  in  £1. 

Occasionally  a  wnall  jail  rate,  not  collected  annually,  but  only  when 
required,  amounting  to  about  one-sixth  of  a  penny  per  pound  per  annum. 
It  is  usually  collected  as  a  half-penny  rate  at  intervals  of  three  years. 

The  above  three  rates  are  collected  by  the  poor-law  guardians  accord- 
ing to  precepts  issued  by  the  corporation,  and  the  amounts  when  col- 
lected are  paid  over  to  the  city  treasurer. 

The  school-board  rate  is  collected  in  accordance  with  a  precept  issued 
by  the  school  board ;  and  the  lunatic-asylum  rate  by  a  precept  from  the 
governors  of  the  lunatic  asylum. 

The  total  municipal  rates  for  the  year  ending  March  25, 1887,  were: 
General  rate,  Is.  Id.  in  £1;  improvement  rate.  Id.  in  £1;  district  rate, 
3^.  in  £l'y  lunatic-asylum  rate,  2d.  in  £1 ;  board  school  rate,  ^d,  in  £1 ', 
library  rate,  Id.  in  £1;  jail  rate,  one-sixth  of  Id.  in  £1,  collected  every 
three  years  as  a  half-penny  rate. 

The  amounts  of  rates  vary  frequently,  but  not  annually,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  table : 


1887-'88. 


Generidrate in  *.. 

IraproTementa  rate do.... 

District  rate  (parks) do.... 

LnDatic-a«ylnm  rate do 

School-board  rate do 

Library  rate do 

Jail  rate do 

The  other  chief  source  of  municipal  income  is  from  the  estates  and  gen* 
eralproperty  of  the  corporation,  and  amounted  during  the  year  ending 
March  25, 1887,  to  the  sum  of  £60,465  5*.  7d.,  and  the  expenses  charge- 
able to  that  fund  were  £54,561  6«.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £5,902  19«. 
2d,  which  was  carried  to  the  crt^dit  of  the  general  rate  account.  The 
general  rate  account  is  the  supplement  of  the  city  fund  account,  and 
the  amount  levied  annually  for  general  rate  is  modified  according  to 
the  surplus  or  otherwise  of  the  city  fund. 

The  funds  derived  from  the  general  rate  are  appropriated  for  the 
most  part  to  the  payment  of  police  and  watching  expenses,  street  light*^ 
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ing,  repairs  of  roads,  scavenging,  sewering,  paving,  sanitary  and  health 
work,  hospitals,  etc. 

The  funds  derived  fipom  the  improvement  rate  ^re  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  to  its,  gradual  redemption 
and  to  street  improvements  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

The  capital  debt  of  the  corporation  on  March  25,  1887,  amounted  to 
£919,873,  to  which  may  be  added  lunatic  aslyum  debt,  £43,000;.  school 
board  debt,  £43,000;  making  a  total  of  £1,006,173  capital  debt,  the  in- 
terest  on  which  is  paid  annually  and  the  principal  in  yearly  install- 
ments extending  over  aboat  thirty  years. 

The  capital  debt  of  the  corporation  is  increasing  rapidly.  Daring 
the  last  thirty  years  it  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  £36,000  per  anDum, 
and  during  the  last  three  years  the  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
£74,000  per  annum. 

The  ratable  value  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  £823,338,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal rates  are  levied  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent,  below  the  actaal 
rental,  and  the  poor  rate  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent,  below  the  actual 
rental. 

Tenements  differ  from  the  above.  The  rates  are  compounded  for  and 
are  paid  by  the  landlords  or  owners  of  the  property.  The  deduction 
for  corporation  rates  on  tenement  property  is  25  per  cent.,  and  the  de 
duction  for  poor  rates  on  the  same  is  30  per  cent. ;  there  is  also  a  fur- 
ther allowance  on  this  class  of  property  if  the  rates  be  paid  within  a 
specified  time. 

The  rates  are  paid  upon  the  rental,  not  upon  what  may  be  consid- 
ered the  market  value  of  the  property,  it  being  always  assumed  that 
an  owner  will  get  as  much  rent  as  he  can  for  the  property  as  it  is. 
.  If  in  the  city  some  occupiers  purchase  the  properties  they  occupy  at 
•exorbitant  prices,  they  pay  rates  on  the  average  rental  of  the  district 
not  on  the  exorbitant  value  the  purchase  money  indicates,  as  they 
have  paid  on  account  of  their  established  business  rather  than  because 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property.  Both  poor  rates  and  municipal 
rates  are  collected  half  yearly.  The  city  for  both  municipal  and  pow 
rates  is  divided  into  the  following  districts : 

Old  municipal  diairicUf  collected  Marchf  18^,  to  March ^  1887. 

AUSaiuts 14,543   3  li 

St.Andrews 16.313  14  3 

St.  Nicholas 5,525  17  (4 

St.  Johns 10,743  7  ^ 


e 


Total 47,126  2  1 

Ifew  municipal  districtSf  collected  March  25,  1886,  to  March,   1887. 

Elswick 16,405  «*  f, 

Westgate 11,418  17  ji 

BykeF 6,857  9  J 

Jesmoud 6,(»4  13  J 

Heaton 1,593  19  «* 

Total 42.330  8  9 

Poor  rates  are  collected  half  yearly  and  vary  a  little  in  amount frwn 
time  to  time.  The  following  are  the  poor  rates  for  the  year  ending  25tli 
March,  1886: 

AH  Saints £7,910  I  Elswick £8,817  !  Heaton ^ 

St.Andrews 9, 309     Westgate 6,739  |  Ben  well tg 

St.  Nicholas 3,228  \  Byker 3.691     Fenham ^ 

St.  Johns 5,824  !  JcRmond 3,3;i0  | 
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Paving,  flagging,  and  sewering  of  new  streets  are  paid  by  the  prop- 
erty owners  within  four  years,  and  5  per  cent,  is  paid  for  interest  on 
the  unpaid  capital  sam.  All  established  streets  that  have  once  been 
properly  paved,  etc.,  are  kept  in  order  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

Jasper  Smith, 


Newoastlb-upon-Tyne,  September  15, 1887. 


Consul. 


SHEFFIELD. 

BY  CONSUL  BENJAMIN  FOLSOM. 

I.— Imperial  taxes. 

Ifational  taxes  in  Sheffield  do  not  differ  in  any  material  degree,  either 
in  application,  rate,  or  method  of  collection,  fh)m  those  imposed  upon 
manufacturing  towns  of  similar  size  and  importance  throughout  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The  customs  tariff  is  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  system  of  indirect  taxation  employed  by  the  Government,  and 
that  is,  of  course,  levied  at  a  uniform  rate,  according  to  the  printed  list 
inclosed  herewith.  These  duties  are  few  and  simple,  diflfering  greatly 
from  a  complicated  protective  tariflf,  but  they  produce  a  very  large 
revenue.  The  custom-house  returns  show  that  tobacco  furnished  the 
largest  amount  of  duties }  spirits  and  wine  came  next,  and  tea  stands 
third  on  the  list,  realizing  from  a  tax  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  all  grades 
a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  $20,000,000. 

The  whole  amount  of  customs  receipts  and  the  various  articles  upon 
which  duties  were  collected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31, 1880,  are  as  follows : 


Ale,  beer,  etc $43,365.38 

Chicory 319,490.59 

Cocoa 342,951.98 

Coflfee*X 989,627.10 

Currants 1,496,833.20 

Figs  ..: 141,357.22 

Plate,  silver,  etc 33, 223. 59 

Plums 22,758.61 

Prunes 37,939.23 

Raisins 713,574.89 


Rum 9,876,031.30 

Brandy 6,602,249.15 

Geneva 605,110.34 

Other  spirits 3,131,422.42 

Tea 20,377,271.59 

Tobacco , 45,253,529.96 

Wine 5,813,783.69 

AU  other  imports 10,935.02 

Total 95,825,482.26 


Of  the  internal  or  inland  revenue  the  excise  and  license  duties  are 
the  most  important  and  productive,  realizing  to  the  Government  nearly 
1124,000,000  per  annum;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  con- 
sumers of  beer  and  spirits  contribute  no  less  than  62  per  cent,  of  this 
vast  sum,  a  fact  which  is  no  doubt  regarded  with  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion by  the  abstemious  temperance  tax-payer.  The  income  tax  is  natur- 
ally regarded  here,  as  elsewhere,  with  but  little  favor  by  the-  great 
majority  of  those  rate  payers  whose  annual  incomes  exceed  the  limit 
of  exemption,  which  is  fixed  at  $730.  The  rate  at  which  this  tax  is 
assessed  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  7  pence  (14^  cents)  in  the  pound 
sterling  f $4.86^).  The  whole  amount  realized  under  the  several  sched- 
ules of  tne  income  tax  for  the  year  1886,  when  the  rate  was  8  pence  ic 
the  pound,  or  2  cents  higher  than  at  present,  is  given  iis  follows : 

Schedule  A.  Lands,  tenements,  etc $24,826,167.49 

Schedules.  Occupation  of  land,  etc 1,942,400.22 

Schedule  C.  Annuities,  dividends,  etc 6,434,846.42 

Schedule  D,  Trades,  professions,  etc 36,509,013.44 

Schedule  E.  Public  offices,  etc 4,448,616.27 

Total .-^^zedDy^^l^5-J4 
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In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  inland  revenue  board,  made  some  time 
ago,  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  returns  under 
Schedule  D  were  uuderesti mates  or  false  statements  of  the  actual  in- 
come upon  which  the  tax  should  have  been  paid. 

Could  this  unpopular  tax  be  honestly  collected,  it  would  no  doubt 
tend  to  relieve  the  burden  of  taxation  in  other  directions ;  but  as  now 
administered  it  Js  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  false  swearing  and 
much  grumbling  over  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  tax  as  can  not 
be  evaded. 

The  stamp  duties,  the  taxation  of  legacies,  the  so-called  ^' death 
duties''  or  probate  tax,  the  railway  tax,  and  the  inhabited-house  tax, 
with  others,  fall  under  the  inland  revenue  and  return  a  large  sum  to 
the  treasury. 

The  rates  at  which  these  and  all  other  internal-revenue  taxes  are 
levied  are  given  in  detail  in  the  inclosure(f)  accompanying  this  report. 

The  imperial  land  and  house  taxes  bring  in  the  sum  of  $14,000,000 
and  upwards,  derived  from  an  assessment  upon  the  estimated  rental 
value  of  real  property  at  the  rate  of  6  to  9  pence  in  the  pound,  which 
is  paid  by  the  occupant. 

The  returns  from  royal  forests,  woods,  and  crown  lands  amount  to 
about  $2,325,000.  The  receipts  from  the  post-office  and  telegraph,  with 
a  number  of  minor  items,  swell  the  grand  total  of  national  income  from 
all  sources  to  the  gross  sum  $448,376,417.98  yearly.  From  this  total 
must  be  deducted  $11,930,283.14  for  allowances,  discounts,  drawbacks, 
bounties,  etc.,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  $436, 446,134.84,  made  up  as 
follows : 


Customs $95,978,582.68 

Excise 123,«13,113.41 

Income  tax 74,201,043.84 

Stamps*  revenue  ^ 56, 454, 388. 03 

House  tax 9,087,590.17 

Laud  tax 4,979,383.33 

Post-office 39,723,541.09  Total 436, 44|.  134.84 

The  following  figures  show  the  costs  of  collection  of  the  aboye  reve- 
nue: 


Telegraph $8,492,315.04 

Crown  lands,  etc 2,325,311.03 

Interest  on  advances  and 

Suez  Canal  shares 6, 696, 693, 32* 

Miscellaneous 14, 694, 173. 90 


Packet  postal  serv iee $3, 557, 479. 63 

Total 48,769,245.28 


Customs 14,649,707.15 

Inland  revenue 8,741,260.83 

Pos^offlce 23,328,755.17 

Telegraph '.-...    8,492,042.50 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  telegraph  system  of 
the  Government  comes  within  $272.54  of  the  whole  amount  derived 
therefrom.  A  careful  examination  of  the  customs  tariff  and  the  table 
of  excise  and  stamp  duties  will  show  the  whole  groundwork  of  the 
system  of  national  taxation  in  England,  and  reveal  certain  inequalities 
of  assessment  which  give  rise  to  serious  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

LUXURY  AND   NECESSITY  MUST  PAY  ALIKE. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  why  wines  and  spirits  and  beer  should 
pay  a  heavy  customs  excise  duty,  and  the  same  applies  to  tobacco,  since 
a  lair  minority  regards  it  as  a  useless  luxury;  but  why  tea,  an  article 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  and  is  used  in  vastly 
greater  quantities  by  the  poor  than  by  the  rich,  should  be  saddled  by 
a  customs  tax  of  12  cents  per  pound,  regardless  of  cost  or  quality,  is 
something  which  the  laboring  man  can  not  uuderstand.    England  is 
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to-day  a  nation  of  tea  drinkers;  it  is  the  cheering  beverage  that  grace 
nearly  every  breakfast  table  from  palace  to  hovel,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  home  in  which  afternoon  tea  is^ot  seryed,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
tax  upon  this  article  is  wrung  from  the  hands  of  hard-working,  and  often 
poorly  paid,  laboring  classes. 

In  1667  the  East  India  Company  imported  tea  fbr  the  first  time  to 
the  amount  of  100  pounds.  Last  year  there  was  entered  at  the  British 
customhouse  not  less  than  167,490,160  pounds  of  tea,  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  make  670,000,000  gallons  of  strong  tea,  or  19  gallons  of  the 
infusion  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Further  comment  upon  these  figures  is  hardly  necessary.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco  was 
reduced  8  cents  in  the  pound,  but  the  result  has  not  thus  far  been  sat- 
isfactory, for  consumers  of  the  weed  complain  that  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  retail  price,  the  extra  profit  going  into 
the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  very  much  as  was  the 
case  in  the  United  States  when  the  stamp  duties  on  patent  medicines 
were  repealed. 

The  following  extract  in  reference  to  inequalities  in  the  rates  of  the 
customs  duties  is  taken  from  a  current  publication  of  the  Financial 
Beform  Association  of  this  countiy : 

If  the  people  only  knew  how  greatly  tbey  are  pillaged  and  iigared  by  this  system 
of  raising  the  revenue,  all  the  forces  of  the  Oovernmeut  would  not  suffice  to  maintain 
it  for  a  single  year.  For  the  better  understanding  of  what  they  are  paying  in  taxes, 
when  they  suppose  they  are  only  paying  for  the  goods  they  buy,  it  may  l)#  well  to 
pnt  the  rates  into  familiar  shape  by  showing  what  they  mean  as  to  every  supposed 
shilling's  worth  bought  by  retail.  Thus :  Out  of  every  shilling  paid  over  the  counter 
for  cocoa,  lid,  is  for  the  tax ;  for  coffee,  lid, ;  for  currants,  M, ;  for  raisins,  ^d, ;  and 
for  tea,  i^d, ;  with  a  fraction  additional  in  each  instance.  The  spirit  duty  makes  the 
price  of  a  nominal  shilling's  worth  of  spirits  4«.  4^^.  The  tobacco  duty  raises  the 
price  of  the  shilling's  worth  to  6«.  8|d.,  when  unadulterated  and  nnsmnggled,  whilst 
on  wine  takes  only  the  fraction  of  %  fartbiug  more  than  54.  from  the  shilling.  As  to 
tobacco,  it  may  be  interesting  to  smokers  of  the  common  sort  to  know,  that  of  the  3d, 
paid  for  an  ounce,  i^d.  is  for  the  Government  and  a  half-penny  only  for  the  tobacco. 

In  regard  to  the  charge^  for  stamps  on  leases,  contracts,  agreements, 
and  other  legal  documents,  for  the  sale  of  land,  etc.,  the  association 
asserts  it  to  be  an  injustice,  a  hardship. 

Why  should  men  be  taxed  for  selling  a  house  or  a  field  when  no  tax  is  imposed  for 
selling  a  ship  or  a  bale  of  cotton  goods  f  There  is  no  basis  of  equitv  in  such  taxa- 
tion, and  the  only  class  that  can  benefit  from  it  is  the  close  c<)rporation  of  lawyers, 
whose  charges,  sufficiently  exorbitant  in  all  respects,  are  further  aggravated  by 
these  Government  stamps  on  legal  deeds ;  and  this  is  not  all,  for  some  of  the  house 
property  may  change  hands  many  times  a  year,  and  is  taxed  afresh  every  time  it  is 
transferred. 

The  same  authority  points  out  what  it  considers  to  be  a  few  of  tlie 
fiscal  anomalies  in  the  operation  of  the  death  duties,  viz : 

( 1)  Many  corporations  owning  real  estate  escape  paying  altogether.  Several  munic- 
ipal and  ecclesiastical  corporations  hold  great  landed  estates,  and  the  charity  trusts 
alone  (of  which  there  are  50,000)  hold  524,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  gross  rental  of 
more  than  £1,500.000  per  annum. 

(2)  The  heirs  of  the  great  landlords  pay  but  a  trifling  percentage,  and  that  percent- 
age is  levied  only  on  an  estimated  life  interest  capitaliised  instead  of  on  the  full  value 
ol  the  freehold.  The  ducal  estate  of  £50.000  a  year,  and  which  is  worth  £1,500,000, 
descending  to  an  heir-at-law  aged  sixty-four,  pays  3  per  cent.,  or  £12,800  succession 
duty,  but  a  merchant  or  mauufacturer  having  personalty  of  the  same  value  would 
have  to  pay  £45,000  probate  duty  and  another  £45,000  legacy  duty  ;  in  all,  £90,000. 

(3)  Small  legacies  of  money  are  oppressively  mulcted  as  compared  with  large  for- 
tunes. 

(4^  Grossly  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of  intestacy,  mainly  to  the  vexation  and 
detriment  of  persons  of  small  means. 
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(5)  Foreigners  holding  personalty  here  escape  legacy  duty,  bat  Englishmen  leaaini^ 
personalty  abroad  become  liable  to  pay. 

(6)  The  scale  based  on  consanguinity  acts  with  cruel  hardship  upon  many  of  our 
struggling  people,  A  millionaire's  child  pays  nothing  to  legacy  duty  for  personal  es- 
tate, bat  the  adopted  child  of  a  mechanic  pays  10  per  cent.  A  man  marrying  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  would  only  pay  3  per  cent,  on  any  property  she  might  bequeath 
to  him»  but  if  he  died  first  she  would  be  charged  10  per  cent,  on  anything  he  left  to 
her.  A  legacy  from  a  step-mother  pays  10  per  cent.,  but  a  legacy  to  a  step-mother 
pays  nothing. 

The  following  recently  pablished  article  on  graduated  taxation  seems 
to  be  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  consideration : 

It  18  remarkable  that  Switzerland,  where  greater  equality  of  fortune  prevails  than 
in  almost  any  other  European  country,  shonld  be  the  only  one  in  which  an  organized 
system  of  graduated  taxation  has  been  instituted.  In  England  a  kind  of  graduation 
exists:  First,  in  the  exemption  of  incomes  under  £150  from  the  income  tax.  Second, 
in  the  almost  oomnlete  exemption  from  probate  duty  of  personal  estates  ot,  less  than 
£300  in  value.  Third,  in  the  system  6f  taxing  articles  of  general  consumption,  which 
results  in  a  very  decided  graduation  the  wrong  way,  namely,  that  the  poor  pay  tnuch 
more  than  the  rich. 

'The  effect  of  the  exemptions  in  the  two  first  cases  is  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
third,  the  general  result  of  the  English  fiscal  system  being  that  the  smaller  the  in- 
come derived,  as  most  small  incomes  are,  from  earnings  the  larger  is  the  proportion 
that  is  taken  as  a  coutribation  to  the  public  revenue.  Estimates  of  the  amonnt  taken 
by  taxation  out  of  a  laborer's  wages  of  £1  a  week  were  given  some  years  ago  in  the 
Financial  Reformer,  showing  the  proportion  taken  to  be  from  one-seventh  to  one-t«nth. 
An  examination  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  laborers  and  small  farmers  in  Ire- 
land would  lead  me  to  place  the  amount  at  one-twelfth,  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
excessive  expenditure  in  alcoholic  drinks.  The  taxation  on  incomes  of  £1,000  a  year, 
^ttfken  directly  and  indirectly,  would  be  aboat  one-twentieth,  and  above  that  amonnt 
the  contributions  get  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  income  increases.  Equality  of  tax- 
ation is  admitted  to  be  right  in  principle  by  all  English  economists;  the  phrase  is, 
however,  ambiguous.  It  might  mean  {,!)  that  every  person  should  pav  an  equal 
amonnt  of  taxes ;  (*2^  that  every  person  shonld  pay  the  same  proportion  of  bis  income ; 
^3)  that  each  person's  contribution  to  the  revenue  should  be  such  as  would  be  equally 
felt  by  him. 

The  iirst  would  be  impracticable  as  well  as  unjust ;  it  is  not  contended  for  by  any 
one;  the  second  is  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  5»hrase  and  is  known  as  pro- 
portional taxation;  the  third  constitutes  "  equality  of  sacrifice,'*  and  involves  grad- 
uated taxation,  i  e.,  a  tax  the  ratio  of  which  to  the  full  income  increa^  as  the 
income  increases.  Graduated  taxation  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  i^right^to 
exempt  necessaries  and  to  tax  the  superfluities;  that  in  it  true  equality  is  found,  in- 
asmuch as  a  large  contribution  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  rich  is  less  felt  than  a 
small  one  out  of  the  scanty  means  of  living  of  the  poor.  Graduated  taxation  now 
exists  in  twelve  out  ot  the  twenty -two  cantons  in  Switzerland.  The  graduation  is 
applied  in  different  ways;  in  some  cantons,  estates,  real  and  personal,  are  classified 
according  to  their  amounts.  The  rate  of  the  tax  is  the  same,  but  a  varying  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  estate  is  exempted ;  thus  in  Zurich  the  tax  is  levied  on  nve- 
tenths  of  properties  up  to  £800  value;  on  six- tenths,  up  to  £1,200;  on  seven-tenths, 
up  to  £2,000 ;  on  eight-tenths,  up  to  £4,000 ;  on  nine-tenths,  up  to  £8,000,  and  on  the 
entire  estate  when  exceeding  the  latter  sum  in  value.  In  other  cantons,  as  Argovil 
and  Schaffhausen,  an  addition  (surtaxe)  of  5, 10, 15,  and  up  to  33  percent,  is  made  to  the 
property  tax  as  the  tax  at  the  ordinary  rate  exceeds  certain  specified  amounts.  In 
Vand,  where  progressive  taxation  will  only  commence  to  operate  this  year  ^887),  real 
property  is  divided  into  three  classes,  (a)  under  £1,000,  (b)  £1,000  to  £4,000,  (c)  £4,000, 
and  upwards.  The  land  tax,  which  is  struck  each  year,  is  to  fall  on  these  three  classes 
in  the  proportions  of  1, 1|,  and  2.  Personal  estates  and  incomes  are  divided  into  seven 
classes,  taxed  in  the  proportions  of  1.  li,  2,  ^i,  3,  3^,  4.  The  tax  is  levied  on  capital, 
not  on  the  annual  value  of  the  estate. 

Everything  is  taxed,  whether  it  yields  an  income  or  not^  fumlture>  pictures,  jewelry, 
carriages,  etc.,  but  furniture  and  trade  appliances  up  to  the  value  of  £200  are  ex- 
empted. Where  income  exists  without  a  corresponding  capital,  as  from  wages,  earn- 
ings, life  annuities,  a  deduction  is  made  of  £16  per  head  for  each  person  dependent 
on  the  head  of  the  family  for  support  Thus,  a  bachelor  earning  £200  a  year  would 
pay  about  £3,  while  a  married  man  with  the  same  income  and  twelve  children  would 
pay  nothing.  The  revisioo  of  the  Vaudois  constitution,  which  was  necessary  before 
introducing  the  law  of  taxing  estates  by  classes,  and  the  law  itself  at  its  varioas 
stages,  was  carried  by  overwhelming  majonties. 

The  foregoing  article  is  quoted  because  there  is  at  present  a  move- 
ment on  foot  in  England  to  reform  many  of  the  unequal  taxes  now  im- 
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posed^  and  to  substitute  instead  a  system  of  graduated  or  progressive 
taxation. 

IL— Local  Taxation. 

The  borough  of  Sheffield  covers  19,651  acres,  wholly  within  the  West 
Biding  of  the  county  of  York,  with  a  population  estimated  at  316,000. 
It  was  Incorporated  in  1843,  and  is  divided  into  nine  wards,  made  up 
of  seven  townships,  as  followsz:  Sheffield,  BrightsidQ,  Attercliffe, 
Eccleshall,  Nether  Hallara,  Upper  Hallam,  and  Heeley.  The  local 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  town  council  composed  of 
sixteen  ^dermen  and  forty-eight  councilors,  whose  powers  extend  to 
the  control  of  the  police  force;  the  lighting,  cleaning,  and  repaving  the 
streets ;  drainage  and  sanitary  measures ;  the  fire  department,  baths, 
markets,  libraries,  parks,  tramways,  water,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  borough.  The  only  revenue  available  to  the  council  is  that 
drawn  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  rate-payers  by  means  of  local 
taxation  assessed  upon  real  property  alone.  The  town  trustees,  an- 
other body,  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  residing  in  the  parish  of 
Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  trust,  which  realizes  an 
annual  income  of  about  $25,000,  applied  chiefly  to  public  improve- 
ments and  charitable  institutions. 

There  are  two  poor-law  unions  within  the  borough,  viz,  the  Shef- 
field Union  and  the  Eccleshall  Bierlaw  Union,  whose  functions  relate  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  poor-law  acts  and  the  conduct  and  management 
of  the  workhouses,  which  correspond  to  almshouses  in»  America.  Each 
union  is  governed  by  a  separate  board  of  guardians,  assisted  by  a  body 
of  overseers  and  a  staff  of  clerks,  collectors,  medical  officers,  and  assist- 
ants. The  guardian  and  overseers  are  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  several  townships,  and  upon  these  overseers  devolves  the 
duty  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  rate  deemed  necessary  for  the 
proper  support  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  indigent  in  the  town- 
ships within  their  respective  unions.  They  also  collect  the  borough 
rates,  which  are  assessed  twice  a  year  for  general  purposes. 

These  rates,  amounting  to  about  31  cents  in  the  pound  sterling,  are. 
levied  equally  upon  the  rental  value  of  real  property  in  the  several 
townships,  and  are  included  in  the  poor  rates.  The  workhouse  for  the 
Sheffield  Union  at  Fir-vale,  a  suburb,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  site  embraces 
44  acres  of  land,  and  the  buildings  which  form  the  workl^ouse  proper 
have  a  frontage  of  1,100  feet.  They  are  constructed  for  six  departments 
or  divisions — the  main  building  for  general  purposes,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
the  schools,  the  hospital,  the  fever  hospital,  and  the  vagrant  wards. 
The  workhouse  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  1,663 
paupers,  and  its  cost  with  the  land  falls  but  little  short  of  $1,000,000. 

A  report  of  the  board  of  guardians  for  the  week  ending  October  19, 
1887,  gives  the  number  of  inmates  1,438,  and  relief  furnished  to  out- 
side persons  numbering  4,857,  amounting  in  money  and  kind  to  nearly 
$2,000. 

The  Eccleshall  Union  Workhouse  is  a  handsome  and  well  arranged 
stone  structure  at  Cherry-tree  Hill,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  center 
of  the  town,  and  has  extensive  gardens  and  grounds.  It  cost  nearly 
$100,000,  and  accommodates  500  paupers,  besides  furnishing  1,500  per- 
sons outside  relief.  This  union  comprises  the  townships  of  Eccleshall, 
Nether  Hallam,  Heeley,  and  Upper  Hallam,  with  a  few  rural  districts 
outside  the  borough. 
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The  following  table,  the  figures  for  which  were  kindly  famished  by 
Benjamin  Jones,  esq.,  the  borough  accountant,  show  the  ratable  value 
(which  is  far  below  the  actual  rental  value)  of  occupied  premises  in  the 
several  townships  of  the  borough,  ^nd  the  local  and  government  rates 
for  the  present  year : 


Township. 


Sheffield 

Brifrhtside 

Attercliffe 

Eocleshall 

Nether  fialhun 

Heeley 

Upper  Hallam . 


Eatable  valae. 


Amerioan 
money. 


$1,805,067 
1,  IM,  253 
366,201 
1, 101, 707 
500.483 
102.634 
119. 735 


Eofdiah 
money. 


£370,917 
245, 403 
75,268 
226.386 
104,602 
21, 000 
24.604 


Poor-rate 
inclading 
boroQfi^h 
rate,  in  the 
A  ($4.86|). 


$0.89 
.81 
.97 
.64 
.64 
.64 
.64 


District 
rate,  in 
the£. 


$0.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 


Imperial 
tax.  in  the 


$0.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 


Total,  in 
thei^ 


$L76 
1.68 
1.84 
1.53 
1.55 
1.52 
1.53 


There  is,  in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  an  imperial  tax,  called  the 
inhabited-house  duty,  amounting  to  9  pence  in  the  pound,  on  houses 
rated  at  £20  and  upwards. 

Out  of  65,000  buildings,  workshops,  and  tenements  in  the  boroagb, 
45,000  of  them  are  rated  at  a  rental  value  of  less  than  $35.90,  and  in . 
such  cases  t!he  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant,  is  liable  for  the  local  rates. 
At  the  first  glance,  rents  would  seem  to  be  extremely  cheap  in  this  lo- 
•cality.  but  when  a  tenant  takes  a  dwelling-house  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$300  he  finds  he  is  obliged  to  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  not  less  than 
$100  in  yearly  taxes.  And  as  the  non-payment  of  taxes  in  England  is 
treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  crime,  there  is^  as  a  consequence, 
but  very  little  tax  shirking  indulged  in.  In  order  to  show  just  ,what 
amount  of  tax  a  householder  in  Sheffield  is  obliged  to  pay  per  annum, 
national  and  local,  upon  real  property,  I  have  obtained  the  following 
statement  of  rates  and  taxes  levied  on  house,  stable,  out-houses,  and 
plat  of  land  occupied  by  A  B  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 1887 ; 
.  the  entire  premises  rated  at  a  rental  value  of  £161  per  annum : 

Imperial  taxes:  &  9.  d. 

Property  or  income,  at  85.  in  the  pound 5  7  4 

Land  rated  at  seven-eighths  of  4a.  in  the  pound 2  11 

Inhabited-house  duty,  at  9(2.  in  the  pound 6  0  9 

11  11  0 

Local  rates  :* 

District  rate,  at  3«.  Ad.  in  the  pound  on  rental  value  of  £136 23  1  8 

^  '   Poor-rate,  at  3^.  Sd.  in  the  pound  on  rental  value  of  £128, 158 17  3  4 

Voluntary  rates : 

Gas,  at  2«.  2<2.  per  1,000  cubic  feet 16  0  0 

Water 9  6  0 

Total 77      2     2 

In  the  above  instance,  upon  an  assessed  rental  value  of  £161=$783.50, 
the  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  gas  and  water,  amount  to  $252.08, 
or  not  far  from  ope-third  of  the  rental  value  of  the  premises.  Jn  some 
localities,  however,  the  tax-payers  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  almost 
free  from  local  rates.  For  instance,  the  borough  of  Doncaster,  in  this 
district,  owns  the  course  and  stands  where  the  great  racing  event  of 
the  North  occurs  in  September  each  year.    Here  the  St.  Leger — next  in 

*  These  rates  are  determined  by  local  boards  and  do  not  include  gardener's  eottage 
and  out-buildings,  which  accounts  for  the  variation  in  assessment. 
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importanciB  to  the  Derby — is  ran  and  actually  managed  by  the  borough 
officials.  The  amount  realized  by  the  town  from  admissions,  stands, 
etc.,  at  the  last  September  races,  according  to  the  published  statement 
of  the  borough  account,  is  $65,946.30,  a  sum  almost  sufficient  to  defray 
the  local  expenses  of  the  town  for  a  year — a  fact  which  is  regarded 
with  great. satisfaction  by  the  rate-payers  of  Doncaster. 

All  local  improvements  in  Sheffield,  such  as  street-paving,  sidewalks, 
sewers,  etc.,  and  repairs,  are  paid  from  the  district  rates  or  general 
fond,  and  not  by  local  assessment  upon  the  property  immediately  ben- 
efited.  The  public  schools,  called  board  schools,  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  support  from  the  imperial  and  the  local  treasury,  but  they 
are  not  free  schools  such  as  America  possesses.  The  pupils  in  attend- 
ance must  bring  a  few  pence  individually,  according  to  the  grade  they 
are  in,  and  pay  the  amount  weekly  to  their  teachers.  It  may  not 
amount  to  much,  but  it  is  a  tax  that  is  felt  by  the  poor. 

Inequalities  of  taxation  no  doubt  exist  in  various  forms,  and  the 
remedy  proposed  by  one  party  is  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  customs 
tariff  sufficiently  to  protect  all  home  industries.  The  free-trader,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  matter;  his  plan 
is  to  do  away  with  indirect  taxation  entirely  and  reform  the  present 
inland  system.  The  history  of  local  taxation  in  England,  its  growth 
and  pressure  upon  certain  classes  and  trades,  has  been  ably  set  forth 
in  a  series  of  articles  recently  published  by  that  well-known  writer  and 
advocate  of  free-trade,  Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold  Eogers,  late  member  of 
Parliament,  and  the  same,  in  a  slightly  condensed  form,  are  transmitted 
herewith  in  an  inclosure. 

The  accounts  of  the  town  council  of  Sheffield  for  the  year  ending 
March  25, 1887,  show  a  net  ordinary  expenditure  including  $172,293.56 
paid  over  to  the  school  board)  of  $1,16^,665.73.  This  sum  is  exclusive 
of  outlay  on  special  work,  but  includes  interest  and  the  year's  instal- 
ment toward  repayment  of  loans  for  such  work.  The  following  is  a 
concise  abstract  of  income  and  net  exxmnditure  after  deducting  the 
earnings  of  the  various  departments: 

Income. 

Borough  rates,  incladed  in  poor-rates ^327,^86.92 

Goueral  district  rates 672,238.12 

From  imperial  treasury: 

Half  cost  of  police  pay  and  clothing 69,145.05 

Half  cost  conveyance  and  maintenance  of  convicts *  1, 168. 42 

Half  cost  criminal  prosecutions 9,964.94 

Half  cost  grant  toward  maintenance  of  distnmpiked  roads 3, 473. 68 

Total  income 1,083,377.13 

Expenditure. 

general  administrative  expenses. 

Interest  and  repayment  of  loans $200,831.12 

From  clerk's  department ^ - 11,544.58 

Borough  accountant's  department 13,788.77 

Borough  analyst  and  accountant  auditor 1,048.72 

Weifjhts  and  measures  and  gas-meter  testing 1 1,298.45 

Municipal  and  Parliamentary  elections 6,361.15 

General  improvements,  less  rents,  etc 3,505.86 

HIGHWAYS. 

Borough  surveyor's  department 10,491.27 

Streets  and  highways 200,673.83 
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HEALTH. 

Medical  officer,  cleansing,  Baperintendents,  and  smoke  inspector $11. 4 14..  47 

Sci^enging  and  night-soil  removal 153,010.23 

Borough  hospital.-.-- w 8,119.59 

Sewage  precipitation  works 30,354.91 

Prevention  of  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams 6,504.43 

Contagious  diseases  act— animals 700.74 

FIRE  BRIGADE,  LIOHTIKG,  AND  POUCB. 

Fire  department 4,139.62 

Lighting 76,068.07 

Constabulary  and  police « 144,087.33 

Miscellaneous  accounts 411.67 

General  county  expenses 45,786.20 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSTICE. 

Criminal  prosecutions - 11,759.54 

Juveniles  in  reformatories 2,647.02 

Clerk  of  the  peace - 1,387.35 

Coroner 2,46a24 

Stipendiary  magistrate  and  clerk 16,059.45 

Town  hall  maintenance 2,086.40 

EDUCATION,  ETC. 

School  board ...- ^3^i'^ 

Free  libraries  and  museum p»^''S 

Public  parks,  etc X»1^I"S 

Public  baths;  eto 2*340.38 

1,170,880.53 

Deduct  fees  coDected  by  magistrate's  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  peace 16, 215. 03 

Total  expenditure 1,154,665.50 

Total  income 1,083,377.13 

•  _ 

Kxcessof  expenditures 71,288.37 

Surplus,  March  25.  18B6:  ^t  .x«  o^ 

Borough  and  district  fund 7l,-«S5.J/ 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Benjamin  Jones  I  am  enabled  to  trans- 
mit herewith  printed  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the  corporation  of 
Sheffield,  in  two  bound  volumes,  showing  the  income  and  expense  ac- 
counts of  the  borough  in  detail. 

Benjamin  Folsom, 

Sheffield,  October  31, 1887.  Consul 


llndosnre  1.] 
Inland  revenue — Exciae,  stamps,  and  taxes. 


Account  duty.   iS^  Probate  Duty.  £    s.    d. 

Admiaeion— 

To  the  decree  of  a  bartister - ■ 

Aasolicitor,  or  proctor,  or  W.  S 

Memberof  any  innofchancerv 

Aft  fellow  of  college  of  phyBiciana 

As  doctor  of  medicine  (Scotland) 

As  burgess— 

By  birth,  apprenticeship,  or  mamage 

On  any  other  ground 

As  a  notary  public— 

In  England 

In  Ireland 

As  a  burgess  in  Scotland 
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EnicUfth 
money. 


AiD«rUmii 
money. 


Affidavit,  or  ftUtatory  declaration 

Agreenient,  or  memorandum  of  agreement : 

Under  hand  only,  not  otherwise  charged 

For  less  thtin  a  year  of  a  furnished  house,  the  rent  exceeding  £25 

Appointment  of  a  new  trustee  and  in  execation  of  a  power  of  property,  not 

being  by  a  will 

Appraisement  or  Valuation  of  any  estate  or  effeota: 

Where  the  amonnt  of  the  appraisement  shall  not  exceed— 

£5(124.83) 

£10<$4«.66) 

£20<|97.33) 

£30($145.W) 

£40($lW.e6) 

£60  ($243.32) ^ 

£100  ($486.65) 

£200  (1973.80) 

£500  ($2,483.25) 

Exceeding  £500 

Appraisers  and  house  agents,  annnally,  United  Kingdom , 

Apprenticeship  indentares: 

If  nopreroinm 

For  every  £5  and  fractional  part '. 

Armorial  bearings: 

Annual  license,  Great  Britain 

If  nsedonany  carriage,  Grest  Britain 

Arms,  grant  of,  stamp  doty  of 

Articles  of  elerkship  to  solicitor— 

In  England  or  Ireland 

In  superior  courts,  in  Scotland,  or  counties  Palatine  of  Lancaster  and 

Durham * 

Auctioneer's  annual  license.  United  Kingdom 

Award: 

Where  the  amount  or  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  not  exceed— 

£5  ($24.33) ... 

£10  ($48.66)  

£20  ($07.33) 

£30  ($145.99) 

£40  ($194.66) 

.  £50  ($243.32) 

£100  ($486.65) 

£200  ($973.30) , 

£.')00  ($2,433.25) 

£750  ($3.649.87) 

£1.000  ($4.866.50) , 

Exceeding  £1,000,  and  also  in  all  other  cases  not  above  provided  for 

Bank  note  for  money  payable  on  demand,  not  exct^ding — 

£1($4.86) 

£2  ($9.73) 

£5  ($24.33) 

£10  ($48. 66) 

£20  ($97.33) 

£30  ($145.99) 

£50  ($243  32) 

£100  ($486.65)    

Bankers' annual  license,  United  Kingdom 

Banicera'  cheques 

Beer— per  barrel  of  specific  gravity  of  1.057  degrees , 

Beer  dealers  and  brewers,  annual  licenses- 
Beer  dealers,  wholcHale,  not  brewers.  United  Kingdom 

Beer  dealers  to  sell  in  any  miantity,  additional,  not  to  be  consumed  on 

the  premises,  England  and  Ireland 

Brewers  brewing  beer  for  sale.  United  Kingdom 

Other  brewers.  United  Kingdom — 

Aunual  value  of  house  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.66)  

Annual  value  exceeding  £10,  but  not  exceeding  £15  ($72.99) 

In  every  other  case,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  beer  made 

'    Ketailern  of  beer,  cider,  and  perry— 

For  consumption  on  the  premises  (United  Kingdom) 

Not  to  be  consumed  on  premises  (England) 

Retailers  of  table-beer  (United  Kingdom) 

Retailers  of  beer  (Scotland) — 

Rated  under  £10  ($48.67) 

Rated  at  £10  ($48.66)  or  npward 

Retail  dealers  of  beer  and  wine  (United  Kingdom) — 

For  consumption  on  the  premittes 

Kot  to  be  consumed  on  toe  premises 

Bill  of  lading 

Bills  of  exchange  payable  on  demand,  for  any  amount 

Bills  of  exchange  of  any  other  kind,  and  also  promissory  notea— 

Kot  exceeding  £5(24.33) 
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BillB  of  exchange  of  any  other  kind,  and  also  promisaor.T  aotea — Continaed. 

Exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  and  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.66)    

Exceeding  £10  ($48.66)  and  not  exceeding  £25  ($121.66) 

Exceeding  £25  ($121.66)  and  not  exceeiing  £50  ($243.32) 

Exceeding  £50  (r243  32)  and  not  exceeding  £75  ($364.98)  

Exceeding  £75  ($364.08)    nd  not  exceeding  £10u  ($486.65) 

Every  £100  ($486.65),  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of  £100  ($486.65). 

of  0ucb  a  iiount 

Bond  for  pa>  nieut  of  monev.    See  Mortgage  Bond,  etc. 
Bond  for  aecuringan  annuity : 

1.  Where  the  total  amonnt  U  ascertainable.    Same  as  mortgage  bond,  etc. 

2.  Where  the  payments  are  for  the  term  of  life,  (»r  other  indenuiie  period: 

For  every  £5  ($24.33),  and  every  fractional  part  of  £5  payable 

annually— 

If  as  primary  security ! 

If  as  collateral  security 

Bond,  for  customs  or  excise  duties,  same  as  mortgage  bond,  et«.  (but  not  to 

exceed  St.) 


Bondnot  specifically  charged,  same  as  mortgage  bond,  etc.,  including  Fidelity 
bonds,  but  not  to  exceed  lOf.  ($2.43). 
On  obtaining  letters  of  administration,  etc.   (not  ezoeedSng  £100 

($486  65>  exempt) 

Card  (playing)  makers: 

To  sell 

For  every  pack,  duty 

Carriages,  annual  license  (Great  Britain): 

Hnckney  carriages 

For  every  other  carriage,  i.  «.,  "with  four  wheels,  weighing  4  cwt 

With  two  wheels;  or  four  wheals,  if  weighing  loss  than  4  cwt 

Half  these  rates  only  charged  on  licenses  taken  out  betweeh  Ooto- 

ber  1  and  December  31. 

Certificate— to  be  taken  out  yearly  by  every  attorney,  solicitor,  proctor, 

writer  to  the  signet,  notary  public,  and  sworn  clerk. 

Besiding  within  10  miles  of  the  general  post-office,  London :  or  either  in 

the  city  or  shire  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  within 

8  miles  thereof 

If  residing  elsewhere 

During  first  three  years,  one-half  only. 
Certificate: 

Of  goods,  bein^  duly  entered  inwards,  for  drawback 

Of  birth,  marnage,  or  death 

Charterparty    

Cheques,  or  drafts,  payable  on  demand  or  to  order 

Chicory,  per  cwt.,  raw  or  kiln-dried 

Cider  and  perry  (England),  annual  license,  retailers  of 

Coffee  mixtures  or  substitutes,  per  i  pound 

Commission- 
To  any  officer  in  the  army  or  royal  marines 

To  any  officer  in  the  navy 

Of  lunacy 

Contract  note,  stocks,  shares,  etc 

Contract  or  grant  for  payment  of  a  superannuation  annuity:  For  every  £5 

($24.33)  or  ^actional  part  of  £5 

Conveyance: 

Where  the  purchase  money  shall  not  exceed  £5  ($24.33) 

Exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  and  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.66) 

Exceeding  £10  ($48.66)  and  not  exceeding  £15  ($72  00) 

Exceeding  £15  ($72  99)  and  not  exceeding  £20  ($97.33) 

Exceeding  £20  ($97.33)  and  not  exceeding  £25  ($121.66) 

For  every  additional  £25  ($121.66)  up  to  £300  ($1.459.95) 

If  exceeding  £300  ($1,459.95),  then  for  every  £50  ($248.32) 

Of  any  kinanot  otherwise  charged 

Conveyance  or  transfer — 

Of  Bank  of  England  stock 

East  India  Company  stock 

Of  any  debenture  stock  or  funded'debt  of  any  company  or  corporation, 
and  colonial  generally;  for  every  £100,  or  firactional  part  of  £100 

($486  65),  of  nominal  amount  transferred 

Proviso  for  composition  in  these  cases,  see  43  and  44  Yiot,  c.  20,  ss. 
53  to  57. 
Copy  or  extract  (attested  or  authenticated),  the  same  duty  as  original,  but 

not  to  exceed  

Copyhold  and  customary  estate: 

If  on  sale,  mortgage,  or  demise,  the  ad  valorem  duties  under  those  heads. 
Not  upon  sole,  mortgage,  or  demise,  surrender  or  grant  made  out  of 
court,  or  the  memorandum  thereof,  and  copy  of  court-roll  of  any  sur- 

render  or  grant  made  in  court 

Corporate  and  unincorporate  bodies:  Upon  the  net  annual  value,  income, 
or  profits  accrued  in  respect  of  all  real  or  personal  property  vested  in 

such  bodies. .percent.. 

Subject  to  certain  exemptions  laid  down  in  theact48  and 49  Yiot.,  o.  61. 
•   Covenant,  deed  of,  not  chargeable  with  ad  valorem  duty 
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ENaiiAND. 

Inland  revenue— Excise,  eiampe,  and  taxee—i 


Debentaro  or  certificate  for  drawback,  or  goods  exported,  etc. : 

Not  exceeding  iBlO  ($48.66) 

Exceeding  £10  ($48.96)  and  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.32) 

Exceeding  £60  ($243.82) 

Delivery  order  of  goods  of  the  Talae  of  40«.  ($9.73)  or  ap-wai-ds,  l.ving 
dock,  port,  warehouse,  or  wharf,  or  rent,  or  hire,  on  the  sale  or  trai 

goods 

Demise.    (8m  Lease.) 

Distiller's  annual  license,  United  Kingdom 

Dogs  of  any  kind  (annually),  Great  Britain 

Dogs  under  six  months  of  age,  and  those  kept  solely  for  the  n 
of  tending  sheep  or  cattle  on  a  farm,  or  by  shepherds,  or  0 
persons  for  their  guidance,  exempt 
Duplicate  or  counterpart:  The  same  duty  as  original,  but  not  to  exce< 
Ecclesiastical  licenses: 

To  bold  the  office  of  lecturer,  etc 

For  licensing  a  building  for  the  performance  of  divine  service,  et 

any  chapel  for  solemnizing  marrUges  therein 

Licenses  not  otherwise  charged 

Faculty  or  disnensation: 

In  Englanil,  in  all  cases 

In  Scotland  or  Ireland — 

In  some  cases 

In  others - 

Fees  are  taken  in  all  public  departments 'by  means  of  stamps ;  such  pa; 
are  accounted  for  to  the  exchequer  under  the  heading  of  . 
laneous  revenue. 
Game  licenses.  United  Kingdom: 

If  taken  out  after  July  31  and  before  November  1,  to  expire  on  J 

following 

After  July  31,  to  expire  following  October  31 

After  October  31,  to'expfre  July  31  .*. 

License  lor  a  continuous  period  of  fourteen  days 

Gamekeepers,  Great  Britain,  to  expire  July  31 

Deputation  of,  stamp  duty 

Gamekeepers,  Ireland,  same  asgaroe  licenses. 

Game  dealer's  license.  United  Kinudoin,  annually 

Gun,  license  to  use  or  carry.  United  Kingdom,  annually,  to  expire  on 
Hawkers'  licenses.  Great  Britain  ($ee  Peddlers),  per  year: 
For  each  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden  . 


Half  year  ending  September  30  or  March  31. 
wkers^ licenses.  Ireland: 


Hawkers^ 

For  each  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden — 

One  year 

Six  months 

For  every  additional  beast — 

One  year 

Six  months , 

For  every  servant — 

One  year 

Sixmonths 

House  agents,  letting  furni&hed  houses  at  a  rent  above  £25  ($121.66) 

annual  license.  United  Kingdom 

House  duty :  On  inhabited  houses  of  theannoal  value  of  £20  ($97.33),  o 
as  a  farm-house,  public  house,  coffee-shop,  shop,  or  warel 

duty  of  Cd.  ($0. 12)  in  the  pound;  all  others 

Insurance  policies: 
Life: 

For  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10  ($48  66) 

Exceeding  £10  ($18.60)  and  not  exceeding  £25  ($121.66) 

Exceeding  £25  ($121.06)  and  not  exceeding  £S00  ($2,433.25),  fc 

£50  ($243.32)  or  fractional  part  of  £50  ($243.32) 

Exceeding  £500  ($2,433.25)  and  not  exceeding  £1,000  ($4,866 

every  £100  ($486.65)  or  fractional  part  of  £100  ($486.66)  . . 

Exceeding  £1,000  ($4,866.50),  for  every  £1,000  or  any  6^tioi 

of  £1,000 

Accidental  death,  or  personal  injury,  or  loss  or  damage  upon  proj 

Sea :  For  every  £100  ($486.05)  or  fraction  thereof  insured 

For  every  policy  for  time,  foreverv  £100  ($486.65)  and  anv  fractioi 
of  £100  thereby  insured,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  i 

M.  ($0.06) ;  not  exceeding  twelve  months 

Inventory  duty.    (See  Probate  duty. ) 

Land  tax:  The  quota  payable  by  each  parish  as  fixed  in  the  year  17 

the  amount  redeemed)  is  raised  by  an  equal  pound  rate. 
Leases :  Lease  or  tack  of  any  lands,  tenementa,  etc.,  at  a  yearly  rent 
Not  exceeding  thirty-five  years: 

Not  exceeding  £5  ($24.33) 

Exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  and  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.66) 

Exceeding  £10  ($48.66)  and  not  exceeding  £15  ($72.99) 

Kxce^ding  £15  (f72.99)  and  not  ezcoeding  £20  ($97.33) 
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Inland  revenueSxoiset  aiampSf  and  toOMt— Oontiniied. 


Lease  or  taok  of  any  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  at  a  yearly  rent— Coot*d. 
Not  ezceedinj^  thirty -five  years. — Continued. 

Exceeding  £20  ($97.83)  and  not  exceeding;  £25  ($121.66) 

Exceeding  £25  ($121.66)  and  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.32) 

Exceeding  £50  ($243.32)  and  not  exceeding  £75  ($364.98) 

Exceeding  £75  ($364.98)  and  not  exceeding  £100  ($486.65) 

Exceeding  £100  ($486.65),  for  £50  ^$243.32)  or  fractional  part  of  £50  .. 
Between  thirty -five  years  and  one  hondred : 

Not  exceeding  £5  ($24.33) 

Exceeding  £5  (ri4.33)  and  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.66) 

Exceeding  £10  ($48.66)  and  not  exceeding  £15  ($72.90) 

Exceeding  £15  ($72.90)  and  not  exceeding  £20  ($07.33) 

Exceeding  £20  ($97.38)  and  not  exceeding  £25  ($121.66) 

Exceeding  £25  ($121.66)  and  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.32) 

Exceeding  £50  ($243.32)  and  not  exceeding  £75  ($.364.98) 

Exceeding  £75  ($364.98)  and  not  exceeding  £100  ($486.65) 

Exceeding  £100  ($486.65).  for  £50  ($243.32)  or  fhiotional  part  of  £50  .. 
Exceeding  one  hundred  years: 

Not  exceeding  £6  ($24.33) 

Exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  and  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.66) 

Exceeding  £10  ($«8.66)  and  not  exceeding  £15  ($72.99) 

Exceeding  £15  ($72.99)  and  not  exceeding  £20  ($97.33) 

Exceeding  £20  ($97.33)  and  not  exceeding  £25  ($121.66) 

Exceeding  £25  ($121.66)  and  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.32) 

Exceeding  £50  ($243.32)  and  not  exceeding  £75  ($364.98) 

Exceeding  £75  ($364.98)  and  not  exceeding  £100  ($486.65) 

Exceeding  £100  ($486.65),  for  £50  ($243.32)  or  fractional  part  of  £50  . . 
Agreement  for  lease  not  exceeding  thirty-five  years,  same  as  actual 
lease. 
Legacy  and  succession  duties  (al^  »ee  Probate  duty) : 

If  the  deceased  died  on  or  after  June  1.  1881,  every  pecuniary  leg> 
aoy  or  residue,  or  share  of  residue,  although  not  of  the  amount 
or  value  of  £20  ($97.33),  is  chargeable  with  duty  by  the  44  Vict., 
cap.  12,  sec.  42. 
(Except  where  the  whole  personal  est-ate  does  not  exceed  £300 
($1,459.95),  and  a  stamp  dutv  of  80«.  ($7.29)  has  been  -paid  on  the 
affidavit.  In  snch  cases  no  legacy  duty  whatever  is  payable  (44 
Vict,  0. 12,  sec.  36).  No  succession  duty  is  payable  where  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  the  whole  succession  doen  not  amount  to  £100 
($486.65),  or  where  the  value  of  the  individual  succession  as  cal- 
culated by  the  act  is  less  than  £20  ($97.33)  (16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  51, 
sec  18). 
Bates  of  duties  payable  on  legacies,  annuities,  residues  and  succes- 
sions :  To  children  of  the  deceased,  or  their  descendants,  or  to  the 
father  or  mother,  or  other  lineal  ancestor  of  the  deceased  (see 
below).  1  per  cent;  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  or 
their  aescendants,  3  per  cent. ;  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
father  or  mother  of  the  deceased,  or  their  descendants  5  per 
cent. ;  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  grandfather  or  grandmotuer 
ot  the  deoeased,  or  their  descendants,  6  per  cent. ;  to  any  person 
in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity,  or  to  a  stranger 
in  blood  to  the  deceased,  10  per  cent. :  the  husband  or  wife  is 
not  chargeable  with  duty,  and  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  relation 
is  chargeable  with  duty  at  the  lower  rate. 
(In  cases  where  the  grant  of  probate  or  administration  has  been 
obtained  on  or  after  June  1,  1881,  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cetft.  is  not  payable  upon  legacies  or  residue  or  successions  satis- 
fled  out  of,  or  consisting  of,  estate  and  effects  according  to  the 
value  whereof  stamp  duty  shall  have  been  paid  on  the  affidavit 
or  inventory  or  account  in  conformity  with  the  44  Vict.,  o.  12. 
Legacies,  residues,  and  successions  satisfied  out  of,  or  consisting 
of,  estate  and  effects  on  which  stamp  duty  is  not  pavable,  as,  for 
example,  foreign  property  and  real  estate,  are  still  liable  to  the 
dntjv  at  the  rate  oi  1  per  cent.) 
Penalties :  Persons  paying  or  receiving  any  legacy,  residue,  or 
share  of  residue  liable  .to  duty,  without  talcing  or  signing  the 
proper  receipt  for  the  same,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  or  value  of  such  legHcy,  residue,  or  share  of 
residue.  Persons  not  giving  notice  of  a  succession,  or  not  deliv- 
ering an  account,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  10  pe  rcent.  upon 
duty  calculated  at  1  per  cent,  for  every  month  ot  delay. 

Letter  of  allottment  of  any  share 

letters  patent,  grant  of,  toanvhonorordignitv,  viz:  Duke  £350  ($1,703.27); 
marquis,  £300  ($1,469.95);  earl,  £250  ($1, 216. 62) ;  viscoont, 
£200  ($973.30) ;  baron.  £150  ($729.97) ;  precedence.  £100  ($486.65) ; 
baronet,  £100  ($486.65) ;  CongS  d'  aire  to  elect  an  archbishop  or 
bishop,  £30  ($145.99) ;  any  other  honor  or  dignity.  £30  ($146.99). 
Change  of  surname  or  arms,  in  accordance  with  will,  £50 
($243.32) ;  upon  voluntary  application,  £10  (48.66). 

Male  servants,  annual  license  (Great  Britain) :  Every  male  servant ■ 

Marriage  license : 

Special,  England  and  Ireland • 

)«ot  special .,.., ,., ,, ,... 
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MecUoinet  (patent),  Great  BritaiD  only,  not  exceeding- 
It.  (fO.24) 

2#.  W.  ($0.60) 

4s.  ($0.97) 

lOt.  ($2.48) 

2U*.  ($4.86) 

30#.  ($7.28) 

6Uf.  ($12.16) 

Exceeding  50«.  ($12.16) 

Medicines  (patent),  dealers,  etc.,  annual  license  (Great  Britain) 

Mortgage  bonds,  etc :  Bonds  and  all  otber  secnrities  (foreign  or  otherwise, 
except  colonial),  when  payable  to  bearer: 

For  every  £10  ($48.66)  and  franotional  part  of  £10 

Sabstltnted  secnrities  for  any  of  the  above: 

For  every  £20  ($97.33)  and  fractional  part  of  £20 

Mortgage  bond,  etc.,  of  any  otber  description,  not  exceeding: 

£10  ($48.66) 

26  ($121.66) 

60  ($243.32) , 

100($4»6.66) 

150  ($729.97) 

200 

250 

300 

Exceeding  £300  ($1,459.05),  for  every  £100  ($186.65)  and  ft'actional  part  of 

^     £100 :. 

Transfer,  assignment,  and  reconveyance,  etc.,  of  for  every  £100  ($486.65) 

or  fhicUonal  part  thereof 

Occasional  licenses,  per  day: 

Publicans 

Peer  retailers 

Wine  retailers 

Tobacco  dealers 

Passenger  vessels  on  board  which  excisable  liquors  and  tobacco  are  sold : 

License  for  a  year 

one  day , 

Passport 

Patent  (letters)  for  inventions: 
(a)  Up  to  sealing: 

On  application  for  provisional  protection 

On  filing  complete  specification 

Or  on  fllinj^  complete  specification  with  first  application 

(6)  Further  before  end  of  four  years  from  date  of  patent :  On  certificate 

of  renewal 

(c)  Further  before  end  of  seven  vears,  or  in  the  case  of  patents  granted 
after  January  1, 1884,  before  the  end  of  eight  years  from  date  of 

patent:  On  certificate  of  renewal 

Or  in  lieu  of  the  fees  of  £50  ($243.32)  and  £100  ($486.65)  following  annual 

fees: 
Before  the  expiration  of  the— 

4th  year  ft-om  the  date  of  the  patent 

6th  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent 

6th  year  ftt>m  the  date  of  the  pa  ent 

7th  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent 

8th  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent 

9th  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent 

loth  year  fh>m  the  date  ot  the  patent 

11th  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent 

12th  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent 

13th  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent 

Oiber  small  fees  are  also  payable  of  such  amount  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trade  with  the  sanction 
of  the  treasury. 
Pawnbrokers: 

Annual  license,  United  Kingdom 

Trading  in  plate  without  regard  to  weight,  an  additional 

Peddlers,  police  license 

Plate: 

Gold,  per  ounce 

Silver,  per  ounce 

Dealers  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  annual  license.  United  Kingdom :  I 

Above  2  pennyweights  and  under  2  ounc<is  gold,  or  above  5  pennyweights  ' 

and  under  30  ounces  silver,  in  one  article | 

Two  ounces  gold,  or  30  ounces  silver,  or  upwards     < 

Refiners  of  gold  or  silver,  annual  license,  United  Kingdom I 

Power  of  attorney,  etc. : 

Receiving  prize-money  or  wages 

For  sale,  transfer,  or  receipt  of  any  of  the  Government  funds  not  ex- 
ceeding £20  ($97.33)  or  dividends  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.66)  per 

%pyinin , 

If  foT  one  payment  <m]y 
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^ower  of  attorney,  etc.— Continued. 

In  other  oases 

Proxy  to  vote  at  a  meeting 

Of  any  other  kind 

Probate  and  acooant  dntv.  (Alto  see  "  Le|i:aoy  and  snocesslon  daty.'*) 
On  affidavit  or  valae  for  probate  or  lettei-s  of  administratioo 
and  hiventory  (unless  a  former  inventory  exhibited  before  June 
1,  1881)  of  estate  in  respect  of  which  probato  of  letters  of  ad- 
ministration granted  or  inventory  exhibited  on  and  after  June 
1.  1881,  except  as  hereafter  mentioned,  and  on  an  account  to  be 
delivered  to  commissioners  of  inland  revenue  under  44  Vict.,  c.  12, 
s.  38,  on  death  of  person  dying  on  or  after  June,  1881,  of  (1)  do- 
nationes  mortis  oausA,  (2)  benelicial  interest  in  property  accru- 
ing by  survivorship,  (3)  property  passing  under  voluntary  set- 
tlement, interest  for  lite  or  absolute  power  of  revocation 
reserved  to  settler:  Where  value  exceeds  £100  ($486.05),  and  not 
£500  ($2,433.25),  £1  ($4.86).  for  each  £50  ($243  32)  or  fraction  of 
£60  ($248.32);  where  value  exceeds  £5U0  ($2,433.25)  and  not 
£1,000  ($4,866.50),  £1  5*.  ($6.01).  for  each  £50  ($243.32)  or  fraction 
of  £50  ($243.32):  where  value  exceeds  £1,000  ($4,866.50),  £3 
($14.50)  for  each  £100  ($486.65)  or  fhu;tion  of  £100  ($486.65). 
The  value  of  estate  of  person  dying  domiciled  in  United  Kingdom 
may  be  ascertained  by  deduction  of  debts  due  to  persons  resident 
in  united  Kingdom,  and  funeral  expenses. 
The  legacy  and  succession  duties  at  1  por  cent,  are  not  payable  on 
assero  covered  by  the  stamp  on  the  affidavit  inventory  or  account. 
On  affidavit  of  value  or  inventory  where  gross  valae  of  perdonal 
estate  in  United  Kingdom  or  abroad  of  person  dying  on  or  after 
June  1. 1881,  does  not  exceed  £300  ($1,450.05). 
A  fixed  duty  of  30«.  ($7.29),  which  satisfies  legacy  and  succession 

duties  on  property  to  which  the  affidavit  or  inventory  relates. 
The  stamp  duty  of  bt.  ($1.21)  per  cent,  paid  on  deed  of  voluntarv 
settlement  of  property  incluoed  in  an  account  will  be  returned, 
on  production  of  deed,  to  person  delivering  the  account. 
Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  not  paying  probate  and  account 

duties  within  prescribed  time. 
JExemptions.—A.(&dskvit  or  inventory  of  estate  under  £100  ($486.65) 
of  person  dying  after  July  26,  1864.  and  of  estate  of  any  common 
seaman,  marine,  or  soldier  slain  or  dying  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
For  probate  and  inventory  duty  payable  on  grants  of  probate  and 
letters  of  administration,  and   on   inventories  before   June  1, 
1881  (see  55  Geo.  Ill,  o.  184,  schedule,  part  3.  and  43  Ylct.,  c.  14, 
scheuule). 
Property  and  income  tax.  1885-'86.    In  the  pound  sterling— 

Schedule  A,  lands,  tenements,  et« 

Schedule  B— 

Occupiers  of  farms,  etc 

Scotlaud  and  Ireland 

Nurseries  and  market  gardens 

Compositions  for  tithes 

Schedule  C,  D,  and  E,  income ^ 

If  under  £150  ($729.01).  exempt;  if  under  £400  ($1,946.60),  the  tax 
is  not  chargeable  upon  the  tirst  £120  ($583.98). 
Publicans,  annual  licenses.  United  Kingdom,  for  spirits,  beer,  and  wine,  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises : 

If  annual  value  is  under  £10  ($18.66) 

If  value  of— ' 

£15 
£20 
£25 
£30 


($72.99). 

($97.33). 
($121.66). 
($145.99) . 
($194.66). 
($243.32). 
($486.65). 
($973.30). 


£10       ($48.66)  and  under 
£15       ($72.99)  and  under 
£20       ($97.33)  and  under 
£25     ($121.66)  and  under 
£30     ($145.99)  and  under   £40 
£40     ($194.66)  and  under    £50 
£50     ($243. 32)  and  under  £100 
£100     ($486.65)  and  under  £200 
£200     ($973.80)  and  under  £300  ($1, 459.95) 

£300  ($1,459.95)  and  under  £400  ($1,946.60) 

£400  ($1,946.60)  and  under  £500  ($2, 433.25) 

£500  ($2, 433.25)  and  under  £600  ($2, 919.90) 

£600  ($2, 919.90)  and  under  £700  ($3, 406.55) 

£700  ($3, 406.55)  and  upwards 

Hotels  and  theaters  of  the  value  of  £50  ($243.32)  and  upwards  pay  no 
higher  amount  of  license  duty  than  £20  ($97.33),  and  restaurant 
keepers  pay  no  higher  amount  than  £30  ($145.99)  under  certain 
conditions.  Publicans  keeping  their  preraiAes  closed  the  whole 
of  Snnday,  or  closing  one  hour  sooner  than  otherwise  required  on 
week-days,  pay  only  six-sevenths  of  the  above  amounts;  and 
keeping  closed  on  Sunday,  and  also  dosiug  one  hour  earlier  each 
day  through  the  week,  only  five-sevenths  of  the  above  amounts. 
All  retailers  of  intoxicating  liquors  selling  for  consumption  on 
the  premises  are  similarly  entitled.    (See,  aUo,  Beer  dealera.) 
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Bailways,  od  paasenjcer  reoeipt«  per  £100  ($486.65)  in  Great  Britaiu,  bat  sub- 
feet  to  an  exemption  in  respect  of  fares  not  exceeding  the  rate 
of  1  penny  a  mile: 

Urban  district  traffic 

OthertralBo 

Receipts,  £2  ($9.73)  or  upwards 

Kefreahmeot  houses,  annua)  license,  England  and  Ireland: 

Under  £30  (9145.99)  rent 

£30  ($145.90)  or  above 


Scrip  certificate  or  scrip 

Settlementa:  Any  deea  whereby  any  definite  sum  or  share  settled  upon,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  a  person,  for  every  £100  ($486.65)  or  part  of 

£100  ($486.65) 

Share  warrant  to  bearer,  three  times  the  amount  of  transfer  or  conveyance 

duty. 
Spirits- 
Home-made,  per  proof  gallon 

Imported  from  Channel  Islands,  per  proof  gallon 

Distillers  or  rectifiers,  annual,  United  Kingdom 

Dealers,  not  retailers,  annual.  United  Kingdom 

Dealers,  to  sell  in  bottles,  additJonal 

Dealers,  or  to  sell  foreign  liquors  only  in  bottles 

Methvlated,  makers  of,  annual.  United  Kingdom 

Methylated,  retailers  of,  aunusd,  United  Elingdom. ■ 

Retailers  oL    (See  Publicans.) 

Grocers,  Scotland,  annual  license  (including  sale  of  beer),  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises: 

Premises  under  value  of  £10  ($48.66) 

Of  value  of— 

£10   ($48.66)  and  under  £20  f$97.33) 

£20   ($97.33)  and  under  £25  ($121.66) •. 

£25  ($121.66)  and  under  £30  ($145.99) 

£30  ($145.99)  and  under  £40  ($194.66) 

£40  ($194.66)  and  under  £50  ($243.32) 

£50  ($243.32)  and  upwards 

Grocers,  Ireland,  annual  license,  selling  bpirits  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises: 

Ifrated  under  £25  ($121.66) 

Ifratedat- 

\£25  ($121.66)  and  under  £30  ($145.99) 

£30  ($145.99)  and  under  £40  ($194.66) 

£40  ($194.66)  and  under  £50  ($243.32) 

£50  ($243.32)  and  upwards 

Stills,  anunal  license.  United  Kingdom,  chemists  and  others,  keeping  or  using. 
Sweets- 
Dealers  in,  annual  license.  United  Kingdom 

Retailers  of,  annual  license.  United  Kingdom 

Tobacco  and  snufll  dealers  in,  annual  license,  United  Kingdom ,.. 

Tobacco  and  snuff  manufacturers,  annual  license.  United  Kingdom: 

Of  quantity  not  exceeding  20,000  pounds 

Sxoeeding — 

20,0<)0  pounds  and  not  exceeding  40,000  pounds 

40,000  pounds  and  not  exceeding   60,  uOO  pounds 

60,000  pounds  and  not  exceeding   80,000  pounds 

80,000  pounds  and  not  exceeding  100,000  pounds 

100,000  pounds 

Beginners  to  pay  £5  S«.  ($25.54)  and  a  surcharge  on  renewal 
Transfer  of  stock.    (See  Conveyance.) 

Yinegar-makers,  annual  license,  United  Kingdom 

Voting  paper 

Warrant  for  goods 

Wine  merchants  (for  wine  only),  annual  license.  United  Kingdom 

Wine  retailers,  annual  license,  selling  for  consumption  on  the  premises.  United 

Kingdom  

Wine  retailers  (or  grocers)  selling  wine  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 

England  and  Ireland,  annual  license  

Wine  retailers  (grocers).  Scotland,  annual  license 


DBEDB  BTAMPBD   AFTKK  BXECimOlT. 

Begnlations  under  which  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue  as  a  general 
rule  allow  deeds  and  other  instruments  to  be  stamped  after  execo- 
tion: 
Without  penalty  in  payment  of  the  dntv  only: 

Agreements  uniier  hand  only,  liable  to  the  duty  of  M.    Appraise- 
ments.   Attested  copien  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution. 
IMo  policies,  within  one  month  of  first  execution. 
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Articles. 
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DKBDB  STAMTBD  AFTBB  EXSCUTIOV. 

BegolatioDs  under  which  the  commieeionen  of  inland  revenne  m  a  general. 
mJe  allow  deeds  and  other  instroments  to  be  stamped  after  execn 
.  tion. 

Withont  pensltv  in  poyment  of  the  doty  only. 

Deeds  and  instraments  not  otherwise  excepted,  within  two  months 
of  first  execution. 
Where  the  deed  or  instrament  has  been  wholly  executed  abroad, 
the  period  within  which  it  may  be  stamped  begins  to  reckon  from 
the  date  of  its  arrival  in  this  country. 
With  penalty  in  addition  to  payment  of  the  duty : 
Articles  of  clerkship. 
Bills  of  exchanfse  written  upon  stamps  of  sufficient  amount  bnt  of 

improper  denomination. 
Charter-parties.    Receipts.    Within  certain  limits  of  time.    (Vide 

Table  of  Penalties.) 
Omtract  notes.    Delivery  orders. 
Letters  of  allotment.    Scrip  certificates. 
Share  warrants.    Warrants  for  goods. 
Instmments  which  can  not  be  legally  stamped  after  execution  t 
Bills  of  exchange  (except  as  Before  mentioned). 
Bills  of  lading. 

Marine  policies  executed  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Proxies.    Voting  papers. 
Table  of  penalties  unually  enforced : 

Agreements  under  hand  only.    Attested  copies  or  extracts:  After 

the  expiration^f  fourteen  days  from  their  first  execution 

Charter-parties,  within  seven  days  firom  their  first  execution 

Charter-parties,  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days,  bnt  within  one 

month 

Receipts,  within  fourteen  days  after  they  have  been  given 

Receipts,  after  fourteen  days,  but  within  one  month  (beyond  this 

period  receipts  can  not  be  stunped  under  any  conditions 

Other  instruments  not  enumerated,  excepting  those  which  can  not  be 

lAgally  stamped  after  execution 

All  applications  for  the  remission,  mitigation,  or  return  of  penalties 
must  be  made  by  memoiial  addressed  to  the  commissioners  of  in- 
land revenue,  Somerset  House,  and  supported  by  statutory  dec- 
laration, such  declaration  being  exempt  firom  stamp  duty. 
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[Inclosure  2.] 
The  customs  tariff. 


Articles. 


Beer,  mum,  and  spruce; 

The  original  specific  gravity  not  exceeding  1. 215  degrees per  barrel . . 

Exceeding  L 216 degrees per  barrel.. 

Other,  the  worts  ofwhich  were  before  fermentation  of  a  specific  gravity 

of  3. 057  degrees 

And  so  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity. 

Cards  (playing) I>erdos.  packs.. 

Chicory: 

Raw  or  kiln-dried ewt.. 

Roasted  or  ground lb.. 

And  coffee  mixed lb.. 

Chloral  hydrate Ib.. 

Chloroform Ib.. 

Cocoa Ib.- 

O)coa  husks  and  shells cwt.. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  ground,  prepared,  or  in  any  way  manufactured  . ......lb. . 

Cofl^ee: 

Raw cwt.. 

Kiln-dried,  roasted,  or  ground lb.. 

Collodion gal.. 

Xther,  sulphuric gal.. 

Bthyl,  iodide  of gal.. 

Fruit  (almonds  and  dates  free),  dried cwt.. 

Naphtha,  or  methyUc  alcohol  (pure) gal.- 

Plate: 

k,     Gold oa.. 

^     SUver ; OS.. 

BiW,  tnnspareDt,  In  the  manufiftotare  of  which  spirit  has  been  i^p^^^  j^  ^^ 


English 

lAMRka 

money. 

1    mms. 

B    s. 

1 

1      6 

•*^ 

1    10 

T.41 

•  0      6 

I. 

0      3 

.H 

0    18 

12 

0      0 

M 

0      0 

M 

0      1 

.y 

0      3 

0      0 

X 

0      2 

.4f 

0      0 

M 

0    14 

I* 

0      0 

1      4 
1      6 

0    13 

0      7 

0    10 

IS 

0    17 

0      1 

.A^^h 

M 
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Artlolet. 


EDglUh 
money. 


American 
money, 


Spirits: 

Brandy,  Genera,  mm,  and  nnennmerated gal.. 

Perfamed  splritfl,  and  cologne  water gal.. 

Sweetened,  unennmeratea  in  bottle,  not  tested  for  ascertaining  the 

strength gal.. 

Tea Vlb.. 

Tobacco: 

Unmannfaotared  lb.. 

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  moisture lb.. 

Cigare lb.. 

Cavendish,  or  negro-head lb  . 

C'^'.endish,  mannfactnred  in  bond lb.. 

Snnff lb.. 

Snnfli;  not  more  than  13  pounds  (In  100  pounds)  moisture lb.. 

Other  manufactured lb.. 

Varnish  (containing  spirit).    For  rates  of  duty,  see  Spirits. 
Wine: 

Not  exceeding  80  degrees  proof  spirit gal.. 

Bxceed  ng  80  degrees,  but  not  exceeding  42  degrees gal.. 

For  each  additional  degree  of  strength  beyond  42  degrees « •  gal . . 

Warehoused  goods,  except  tobacco.  6$.  (91. 21)  per  cent  additional. 
Tobacco,  2r.  Od.  ($0. 60)  per  cent  additionaL 

CUSTOMS  DRAWBACKS. 

Coffee  (roasted)  shipped  as  stores perowt.. 

Plate: 

Gold,  wrought  in  United  Kingdom oz.. 

Silver,  wroughtln  United  Kingdom os.. 

Tobacco,   manufactured   in  United  Kingdom  (except  cavendish  or  negro- 
head  manufiMtured  in  bond),  exported  or  deposited  in  warehouse  for  ships* 

stores lb., 

Snnif  of  British  manufacture lb  . 

All  articles  upon  which  duties  are  levied  by  the  board  of  inland 
revenue  are  charged  with  similar  duties  if  imported  fh>m  abroad. 
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0      0      8 
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U      I 


0      8      7 
0      3      7 


$2.51 
4.01 

3.40 
.12 

.85 
.03 
1.88 
L17 
LOS 
.90 
1.17 
1.05 


.24 
.00 
.06 


&40 
4.18 


.87 
.87 


TAXATION—BY  PEOF.   EOGEES. 

I'Inclosure  3.] 

(1 )  The  amount  of  local  taxation  which  English  people  pay  is  enormons.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  raised  is  scandalous.  The  way  in  which  it  is  spent  is  nncon- 
stitntional,  if  indeed  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together.  The  objects 
on  which  it  is  expended  are  constantly  the  property  of  those  who  do  not  contribute 
to  it,  belong  to  people  who  see  their  estates  greatly  increased  in  yalne  by  the  outlay 
of  others.  The  imposition  is  anomalous,  the  administration  even  more  anomalous. 
The  legislature,  overburdened,  ignorant,  ever  wasting  its  time  in  party  stm^les  or  in 
debating  that  which  may  furnish  matter  for  party  quarrels,  allows  the  most  important 
domestic  interests  to  be  determined  by  departments,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  the  agent, 
often  the  unconscious  agent,  by  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  is  plundered 
in  the  interests  of  a  narrow,  organized,  and  aggrressive  class — the  land-owners.  If  a 
change  is  needed,  a  reform  is  urgent,  a  duty  is  to  be  performed,  the  suggestion  is 
instantly  made  to  pot  it  on  the  rates,  and  generally  with  success.  This  means  casting 
it  on  the  occupier,  whether  justly  or  unjustly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land-owners 
have  contrived  to  transfer  to  the  income-tax  payers  a  very  large  part  of  that  which 
more  immediately  used  to  fall  on  them,  and  to  evade  a  just  contrioution  which  they, 
in  their  capacity  of  occupiers,  ought  to  bear.  There  is  no  part  of  our  social  system 
which  proves  more  conclusively  how  the  industry  and  fortunes  of  the  country  are  in 
the  grip  of  an  aristooratical  faction  than  the  English  system  of  local  taxation  does. 
I  hope  in  a  series  of  papers  to  make  this  plain. 

In  England  nearly  all  local  taxation  is  imposed  on  occupancy.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  it  is  divided  between  owner  and  occupier.  In  Scotland  it  was  formerly 
almost  entirely  defrayed  by  owners,  till  these  contrived  by  the  action  of  Parliament 
to  force  the  occupiers  into  contributing  a  moiety.  Now  it  is  important  to  know  how 
this  peculiaritv  in  the  English  system  arose,  because  it  explains  how  Englishmen 
have  become  familiar  with  an  injustice,  which,  had  it  come  suddenly  upon  them, 
would  have  aroused  the  most  indignant,  effective,  and  energetic  remonstrance 

Originally  the  first  object  for  which  local  taxation  was  imposed  was  the  repair  of 
roads  and  bridges.     Up  to  little  more  than  a  century  ago  English  roads  were  either 
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the  great  highways  which  were  constrncted  mainly  for  military  pnrpo6es  dnriDg  the 
Roman  ocoupatioD,  or  by-ways  which  the  convenience  of  a  locality  had  connected 
with  these  highways.  There  are  very  few  English  villages  of  ancient  date  which 
were  not  planted  on  or  near  these  ancient  highways.  Now  it  was  any  one's  interest  to 
keep  these  highways  in  repair.  Landed  property  was  exceedingly  scattered,  and 
most  owners  were  also  occapiers.  It  was  a  feature  in  early  English  society  that  every 
man,  from  the  King  to  the  peasant,  was  the  permanent  occupier  and  cultivator  of 
land.  The  great  owners  were  more  interested  in  keeping  np  communications  between 
their  properties  than  the  peasant  bwners  Vere.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  monasteries,  which  were,  among  other  ofiBces,  the  great  builders  of  bridges. 
Communication  between  place  and  place  by  carts  and  wagons  was  easier  in  the  days 
of  the  first  Edwards  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  iirst  Georges.  In  course  of  time 
roads  were  mended  by  statute  labor,  and  later  still  a  county  rate  was  imposed  on 
occupiers  by  the  descendants  or  substitutes  of  those  who  gladly  undertook  the 
charges  themselves  in  old  times.  I  have  read  many  thousands  of  ancient  farm  ac- 
counts, in  which  income  and  expenditure  is  accounted  for  to  halves  of  farthings.  If 
modern  farmers  had  continued  the  fashions  of  their  remote  ancestors,  fewer  oi  them 
would  have  been  ruined  within  the  last  dozen  years.  But  in  all  these  accounte  I 
have  never  come  across  a  single  instance  of  a  rate  levied  for  the  repair  of  roads.  And 
yet  I  am  sure  that  the  roads  were  good,  for  I  know  how  much  time  it  took  to  traverse 
known  distances  with  heavy  goods  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

Another  ancient  rate,  first  imposed  uniformly,  was  that  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
This,  as  everybody  knows,  was  made  compulsory  in  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  English  Ck>vernment  at  that  time  knew  that  discontent  in  England  was 
dangerous,  especially  when  it  coujd  be  traced  to  government  or  bad  custom.  The 
rebellions  of  IVler  and  Cade  and  Kett  had  shaken  the  country  to  its  foundations. 
The  Queen  and  her  counsellors  determined  to  reduce  to  a  system  what  had  been  tried 
with  very  imperfect  success  for  two  generations  already.  Bat  it  was  still  an  experi- 
ment. The  poor  law  was  onljr  enacted  from  Parliament  to  Parliament.  It  was  first 
made  perpetual  at  the  restoration. 

The  poor  rate  was  levied  on  the  occupier  from  the  beginning.  But  occupancy, 
three  centuries  ago,  was  very  different  from  occupancy  now.  A  great  percentage  of 
occupying  farmers  were  freeholders.  Of  those  who  cultivated  the  lauds  of  others, 
the  vast  majority  were  beneficial  lessees,  whose  rents  were  practically  fixed,  and 
whose  tenancies  were  secure  as  long  as  they  paid  their  dues.  To  make  these  persons 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  was  to  make  them  pay  for  the  support  of 
those  who,  under  wages  fixed  by  the  quarter  sessions,  had  worn  themselves  out  in 
the  direct  service  of  their  employers.  What  could  be  fairer  than  to  make  those  who 
had  used  the  laborer's  skill  and  strength  for  their  own  advantage,  and  had  not  paid 
him  enough  to  make  provision  against  old  age,  maintain  the  destitute  poor  of  tneir 
own  creation! 

This  obligation  was  the  greater  when  the  poor  law  was  made  perpetual,  and  the 
new  law  of  parochial  settlement  made  the  peasant  laborer  what  Cobden  called  him, 
"  a  serf  without  land."  It  can  not  be  by  accident  that  this  severe  law,  restraining 
the  laborer  from  bettering  his  condition  by  migration,  was  simultaneous  with  the 
first  law  directed  against  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn.  This  journal  has 
often  commented  on  the  injustice  of  Parliament  in  relieving  land-owners  from  their 
liabilities  to  public  charges  at  the  expense  of  those  who  consumed  excisable  articles, 
one  of  the  best  known  among  the  iniquities  of  the  restoration.  But  if  any  one  were 
to  study  the  financial  expedients  of  Charles  the  Second's  long  Parliament,  he  would 
find  abundant  evidence  of  the  conspiracy  which  dealers  in  land  then  began  against 
dealers  in  labor  and  capital.  It  is  not  my  object  here  to  dwell  on  it.  But  its  effects 
survive  to  the  present  day,  and  bring  about  present  disasters. 

Now  let  us  survey  what  local  taxation  was  when  the  principle  had  been  established 
that  the  occupier  should  be  made  responsible  for  it.  The  persons  who  paid  the  tax 
were  the  same  persons  as  had  employed  the  labor,  and  who,  having  presumably  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  workman's  strength  and  health,  were,  as  the  law  affirmed, 
under  the  obligation  of  maintaining  him  in  weakness  and  sickness.  To  this  practi- 
cal uniformity  there  was  only  an  apparent  exception.  The  tithe-owner  was  made  to 
pay  on  the  value  of  his  receipts.  Now,  for  this  policy  there  were  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  an  ancient  and  universal  impression  that  the  income  of  those 
who  lived  on  religious  endowments  was  chargeable  with  the  relief  of  destitution.  It 
was  alleged,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  there  were  historical  grounds  for  this  position ; 
it  was  generally  believed  that  there  were  moral  grounds  for  it.  The  other  reason  was 
that  they  whose  income  was  emphatically  the  produce  of  labor,  to  the  sustenance  or 
wages  of  which  the  tithe-owner  contributed  nothing,  should  pay  an  aid  to  those  on 
the  efficiency  of  whose  labor  their  own  income  depended.  The  theory  of  Elizabeth's 
poor  law  was  that  those  who  profited  by  labor  should  help  labor  in  its  adversities. 

In  course  of  time  what  was  occupancy  with  ownership  became  occupancy  without 
ownership,  and  the  charge  of  the  poor  rate  remained  on  the  occupier.    As  time  went 
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ftiTtlier  on,  and  the  habits  of  society  changed,  many  of  those  who  did  not  employ 
labor  at  all  with  an  eye  to  their  own  profit,  became  owners  or  occupiers,  and  were 
charged  v(\tli  that  which  was  originally  to  be  paid  by  those  who  made  profit  oat  of 
labor.  In  this  way — for  the  poor  rate  was,  and  to  some  extent  the  new  poor  law  is, 
an  insurance  on  labor — they  who  made  profit  from  labor  were  assisted  in  the  subyen- 
tion  which  the  poor  rate  gives,  now  veiy  grudgingly  to  labor,  by  those  who  made  no 
profit  by  labor.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  find  fault,  for  the  relief  of  the  deserving 
and  destitute  poor  is  a  universal  duty  on  those  who  have  the  means  for  aiding  it,  but 
to  merely  point  out  what  is  the  economical  basis  of  a  rate  levied  on  all  occupiers  for 
the  support  of  sick  or  destitute  persons. 

Now  that  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  tithe  and  charge  of  land,  were  intended  to  sup- 
port destitution  is  proved  by  the  argument  which  was  always  brought  forward  on 
behalf  of  inclosures  by  act  of  Parliament.  Between  1706  and  1854  fully  nine  millions 
of  acres  of  land  were  inclosed  by  this  means,  and  thereby  were  turned  from  a  more  or 
less  common  use  to  a  private  and  fenced  use.  The  wrong  which  was  done  to  the  par- 
ish laborers  was  continually  commented  on  when  the  proceedings  were  taken.  Of 
course,  if  justice  had  been  done,  the  rights  of  the  laborers  should  have  been  secured 
by  reserving  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  interests  of  the  laborers,  and  employed  for  their 
benefit  under  some  well-devised  scheme,  their  share  increasing  with  the  increased 
value  of  the  land.  With  such  a  reservation,  inclosures  would  have  been  a  manifest 
public  benefit.  But  the  answer  always  made  was  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  a 
first  charge  on  the  land,  and  that  therefore  the  profits  which  were  taken  away  from 
labor  were  secured  to  them  in  another  shape.  Of  course  such  an  equity  was  never 
aimed  at.  The  peasant  was  deprived  of  his  common  rights,  and  his  wages  were  stereo- 
typed by  the  quarter  sessions.  The  defense  of  the  old  com  laws  was  constantly  that, 
as  a  laborer  was  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  him  what 
the  price  of  com  was. 

The  new  poor  law  was  very  severe  and  very  necessary.  But  it  should  have  fol- 
lowed, not  preceded,  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws. 

(2)  I  do  not  think,  on  reflection,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  history  of  local 
taxation  clear,  unless  I  say  a  little  about  the  process  by  which  a  general  system  of 
occupying  ownership,  which  widely  prevailed  when  local  taxation  was  first  imposed 
for  one  particular  purpose,  has  been  changed  into  a  system  under  which  the  vast  mass 
of  Englishmen  are  tenants  at  will  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  land-owners. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  what  is  called  the  English  Doomsday,  of  the  other  day,  is 
entirely  delusive,  since  one  land-owner  may  be,  and  is,  counted  over  and  over  again, 
so  that  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  apparent  owners  are,  in  each  of  the  cases, 
one  person  only. 

It  is  one  of  the  common' sophistries  of  those  who  defend  the  existing  system  to  say 
that  their  estates  have  come  into  the  hands  of  their  present  owners  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  former  owners  have  thought  it  or  found  it  expedient  to  sell  thera.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  this  is  not  true.  Many  of  the  largest  properties  in  this  country  were 
founded  out  of  the  great  scramble  for  national  estates  after  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries. Next,  as  I  have  said  previously,  9,000,000  of  acres  have  been  inclosed  by 
act  of  Parliament.  If  they  had  belonged  to  those  who  inclosed  them,  why  did  they 
who  got  them  go  to  the  expense  of  private  acts  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing their  own  1  • 

But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  it  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted  that  what 
has  happened  to  the  families  who  have  voluntarily  sold  their  estates  has  also  hap- 
pened to  those  families  who  have  bought  these  estates,  and,  under  the  forms  of  a  set- 
tlement,  have  been  debarred  from  selling  them.  There  are  few,  very  few,  ancient 
families  which  have  not  been,  over  and  over  again,  in  far  greater  straits  than  those 
smaller  freeholders  who  have  turned  their  land  into  money.  Nay,  even  the  protec- 
tion of  a  settlement  has  often  been  inefiectual  in  the  case  of  spendthrifts  and  prodi- 
fals;  and  till  recently  hardly  a  session  of  Parliament  passed  in  which  some  private 
ill,  always  originated  in  the  Lords,  has  not  been  framed,  under  which  the  legislature 
has  interposed  to  protect  a  family  from  the  misconduct,  the  misfortune,  or  the  vices 
of  its  existing  hea<l. 

The  Restoration  was  essentially  the  work  of  the  great  land-owners.  During  the  civil 
war  they  had  denounced  the  excise  as  an  intolerable  hardship  and  ^vroug.  But  when 
they  got  power  into  their  hands  they  did  what  a  certain  school  of  politicians  con- 
stantly does,  they  enacted  that  which  they  had  previously  denounced.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  financial  history  which  is  baser  than  the  conduct  of  the  land-owners  after  the 
Hestoration,  when  they  emancipated  their  own  estates  from  ancient  dues  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public  and  by  the  imposition  of  the  hereditary  excise,  while  they 
kept  for  themselves  exactly  the  same  dues,  which  were,  and  still  are,  payable  by  their 
copyhold  tenants.  It  is  no  marvel  that  they  have,  from  that  time  forward,  put  every 
burden  they  could  devise  on  the  occupier,  have  used  successfully  their  power  in  Par- 
liament to  pillage  the  general  tax-payer,  and  are  exacting  half  the  income  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  proprietors. 
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The  land-owners  of  the  RestoraiiioD,  being  all-powerful  in  Parliament,  carried  three 
measures,  all  of  the  greatest  significance.  These,  together  with  the  new  system  of 
completely  tyins  up  their  estates  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  alienation,  are 
the  cause  of  much  mischief  even  now.  The  first  was  to  make  the  poor  law  perpetual, 
and  to  enact  the  law  of  parochial  settlement,  under  which  the  lat>orer  became  a  serf 
without  land,  and  was  disabled  from  bettering  his  condition.  The  next  was  the  en- 
actment for  the  first  time  of  a  prohibitive  corn  law,  the  rate  at  which  foreign  com 
conld  be  introduced,  with  a  nominal  duty,  being  higher  than  any  recorded  experience, 
except  for  a  month  or  so  in  years  of  positive  famine,  and  then  but  rarely.  They  thus 
strove  at  once  to  secure  low  rates  of  wages  and  high  rates  of  food. 

The  third  device  was  far  more  subtle,  and  one  the  purpose  of  which  has  only  re- 
cently been  otscovered.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  I  w  as  the  first  to  mention  it  publicly, 
as  I  did  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  my  speech  on  local  taxation.  Into  a  measure 
of  undoubted  merit,  and  in  some  particulars  of  absolute  necessity — the  statue  of  frauds 
and  peijnries — a  clause  was  inscribed  which  had  the  effect  of  transferring,  where  a 
man  was  a  freeholder,  at  a  low  or  fee  farm  rent,  and  had  no  written  evidence  whereby 
to  prove  his  title,  the  estate  of  such  a  person  to  the  recipient  of  the  small  rent.  I  have 
often  puzzled  mvself  with  trying  to  discover  what  the  process  was  by  which  the 
nnmerous  freeholders  who  were  talked  so  much  about  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  became  so  scanty  in  the  last  half  of  the  same  epoch.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  only  result.  The  freeholders  by  custom,  or  by  any  other  than  a  written 
conveyance,  lost  their  votes  with  their  freeholds,  and  so  the  land-owners  began  to  get 
a  firmer  political  grip  on  the  counties  and  to  settle  the  towns  having  representation, 
a  majority  of  them  being  mere  villages,  along  with  the  rest  of  their  patrimonial  estates.  ■ 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  first  reform  bill  the  great  land-owners  were  absolutely 
dominant  in  the  constitution,  and  plundered  the  tax-payers  at  their  pleasure.  We 
have  some  relics  of  the  pension  list  still  left,  but  these  are  the  veriest  fragments  of  a 
gigantic  system  of  pillage.  The  doctrine  that  men  may  have  a  right  in  a  perpetual 
wrong  was  formulated,  and  had  the  name  given  it  of  a  "vested  interest." 

Of  course  all  this  while  the  number  of  ocoupiers  was  growing  and  the  number  of 
owners  was  decreasing.  Hence  a  system,  the  inherent  injustfce  of  which  is  obvions, 
became  customary,  and  men  learned  to  bear  that  patiently  which  they  would  have 
resented  bitterly,  and  in  all  likelihood  very  efficiently,  if  it  had  come  npon  them  of 
a  sudden.  And  yet  during  this  time  the  poor  were  getting  yearly  worse  off.  I  have 
t.old  their  story  in  my  **  Six  Centuries  of  Labor  and  Wages."  And  the  only  other 
existing  charge  of  importance,  the  maintenance  of  roads,  was  scandalously  neglected. 
If  one  reads  the  novels  written  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  can  find 
out  how  bad  internal  communication  was.  Meanwhile  a  savaj^e  code  of  laws  slew 
the  offenders  which  other  laws  had  made  by  the  dozen  at  a  time.  The  gallows  in 
England  claimed  yearly  pretty  well  as  many  victims  as  the  wars  did ;  wars  which 
were,  by  the  way,  waged,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  same  century,  on  behalf  of 
the  mercantile  interest  and  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  condition  of  the  English  workman  was  appalling.  The  wages  of 
all  workmen  were  fixed  by  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions,  and  at  low  enough 
rates  to  be  sure.  The  sums  conceded  by  those  magistrates,  and  'perhaps  Pftid  by  the 
farmers  and  employers— for  both  grumbled  constantly  at  the  generosity  of  the  magis- 
trates—were entirely  insufiicient  to  obtain  the  barest  means  of  existence.  The  foreign 
market  for  the  supply  of  food  had  been  deliberately  and  effectually  destroyed,  and 
the  people  were  starving.  So  the  Berkshire  magistrates  began  a  system  which  grad- 
ually spread  over  England  and  was  legalized,  that  of  paying  wages  out  of  the  rates 
when  the  magnitude  of  a  workman's  family  and  the  insufficiency  of  his  wages  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  he  should  live.    This  was  called  the  allowance  system. 

Now,  if  those  who  employed  the  laborer  and  they  only  had  paid  the  rate,  the  system 
would  have  been  foolish  enough,  but  would  notjiave  been  unfair.  But  tnis  was  not 
the  practice.  The  rate,  as  now,  was  levied  on  all  occupiers,  whether  they  employed 
labor  or  not ;  and  thus  not  only  the  tithe-owner,  who  might  reasonably  be  called  to 
pay  out  of  that,  the  produce  of  which  was  entirely  due  to  the  labor  of  those  who 
were  relieved,  but  those  who  did  not  employ  labor  at  all,  or  employed  it  without 
wearing  it  out  on  insufficient  wages,  were  called  npon  out  of  their  Incomes  to  make 
up  the  wages  that  the  farmer  could  not  pay.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  wages  of 
female  domestic  servants  are  constantly  made  the  means  by  which  the  peasantry  can 
subsist,  or  rather  without  which  they  could  not. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  old  system,  devised  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
worst  of  selfishness  and  wrong-doing,  would  have  come  to  an  end,  for  abuses  have  a 
wonderful  vitality,  since  they  always  have  cunning  and  interested  advocates,  had  it 
not  been  that  at  last  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  industrious  poor  began  to 
trench  on  the  rent  of  land.  In  one  or  two  parishes  it  absorbed  the  whole  rent.  The 
land-owners  began  to  be  frightened,  and  invented  the  new  poor  law.  But  they 
starved  the  people  for  nine  years  after  they  established  the  work-house  test. 
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The  evil  was  affgravated  by  the  system  of  makiDg  every  parish  maintain  its  own 
poor.  Hence,  wnen  a  man  owned  the  whole  of  a  parish,  he  pnlled  down  all  the  cot- 
tages and  drove  the  laborers  into  the  neighboring  parishes.  In  this  way  he  got  his 
labor  cheap,  and  pnt  the  cost  of  keeping  it,  when  it  was  sick  or  disabled,  on  other 
people.  This  system  of  close  and  open  parishes,  as  they  were  respectively  called, 
prevailed  long  afler  the  new  poor  law,  and  I  well  remember  how  people,  who  were 
otherwise  just,  not  only  defended  the  system,  but  were  furious  with  those  who  criti- 
cised it. 

I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  which  occurred 
during  the  last  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  because  it  is  by  the  system 
which  was  thus  g^radually  imposed  on  the  occupier  that  the  appalling  and  unjust  mass 
of  the  local  taxation  which  we  now  endure  was  developed. 

(3)  The  debts  on  account  of  local  taxation  in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
latest  returns  on  the  subject,  amount  to  £159,000,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  has 
been  raised  on  the  terminable  system,  t.  e.,  the  debt  is  being  cleared  off  by  annual  in- 
stallments, principal  and  interest  together.  Most  of  this  debt  is  for  necessary  but 
unproductive  objects;  for  the  cases  in  which  those  who  inhabit  the  area  of  local  tax- 
ation are  purchasing  the  capital  of  gas  and  water  works  by  this  process  are  compara- 
tively few.  In  many  cases  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  locality,  however  necessary 
it  may  be  to  impose  the  obligation,  comes  in  the  form  of  departmental  legislation. 
Englishmen  are  governed  by  departments  to  an  extent  of  which  they  have  no  concep- 
tion. Every  year  numbers  of  laws  are  passed  which  affect  the  fortunes,  the  liberties, 
and  the  industry  of  localities  under  the  form  of  provisional  orders,  issued  from  the 
public  offices  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house.  In  theory  thev  may  be  debated,  in 
practice  they  never  are.  The  House  of  Commons  is  simply  unable  to  perform  any  of 
the  business  it  undertakes,  and  it  never  will  be  able  until  a  vast  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness it  pretends  to  perform  is  transferred,  under  adequate  safeguards,  to  local  parlia- 
ments, that  is,  till  the  principles  of  home  rule  are  accepted  throughont  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Now,  in  England  and  Wales  the  whole  of  the  local  taxation,  the  annual  charge  on 
local  liabilities,  such  as  poor  rate,  highway  rate,  the  liability  to  which  is  annually 
recurrent,  and  the  whole  charge  for  permanent  improvtiments,  as  the  laying  out  of 
new  streets  in  old  towns  and  sanitary  systems  of  drainage,  the  cost  of  which  is  enor- 
mous and  could  not  be  met  out  of  annual  taxes,  but  must  be  met  by  a  loan,  which 
Parliament  bos  all  but  invariably  allowed  to  be  negotiated  on  the  terminable  system, 
is  paid  by  the  occupier  only.  In  Ireland  it  is  divided  between  owner  and  occupier, 
and  the  occupier  may  deduct  the  charge  from  his  rent.  In  Scotland  it  was  originally 
paid  by  the  owner  only,  but  the  Scotcn  land-owners  have  contrived  to  put  a  moiety 
on  the  Scotch  occupiers.  Now,  though  the  expenditure  of  the  £159,000,000  is,  as  I 
have  said,  generally  unproductive,  that  is,  yields  no  revenue,  it  is  necessary;  that  is, 
the  land  would  yield  no  revenue  to  the  owner  unless  the  outlay  were  incurred.  A 
plot  of  land  in  the  best  part  of  a  great  city  would  be  worth  no  more  than  a  similar 
area  in  a  desert  if  it  had  no  road  leading  to  it.  It  could  not  be  safely  inhabited  if 
it  was  not  properly  drained  or  if  it  had  no  water  supply. 

These  fundamental  conditions  of  value  are  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  occupier.  The 
English  occupiers  in  town  and  country,  out  of  their  indnstry  or  their  savings,  are  en- 
gaged in  improving  the  ground  landlord's  property,  and  not  only  bestowing  on  such 
a  person  all  the  outlay  they«make,  but,  as  time  goes  on,  they  are  regularly  paying  a 
rent  on  the  improvement  which  their  taxes  have  effected.  The  rate-payers  of  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester  have  each  laid  out,  say,  a  couple  of  millions  in  an  effective  systeqfi 
of  drainage.  These  four  millions  are  as  effective  an  improvement  to  the  value  of  the 
ground  landlord's  property  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  spent  them  himself, 
instead  of  employing  the  force  of  law  to  extort  them  from  the  occupier's  pocket.  The 
Irish  farmer  justly  complains  that  he  is  taxed  on  his  own  Improvements.  So  is  the 
English  occupier,  especially  in  towns,  and  he  bears  it  with  a  patience  which  argues 
ignorance  if  it  does  not  stupidity. 

The  demand  of  occupiers  gives  the  initial  value  to  building  sites.  This  demand 
mav  raise  land  from  a  value  of  £30  an  acre  to  a  value  of  £30,000  an  acre.  I  find  no 
fault  with  a  scarcity  price ;  it  merely  illustrates  an  inevitable  social  law.  I  see  no 
reason  why  one  should  take  away  the  accrued  value  of  a  ground  rent  any  more  than 
I  see  any  reason  in  levying  an  exceptional  tax  on  rare  business  or  professional  ability. 
The  possessor  of  any  fertility,  whether  it  is  natural  or  spontaneous,  or  induced  by 
causes  to  which  the  owner  has  contributed  nothing,  seems  to  me  to  have  as  full  a 
right  to  his  property  as  another  is  in  whose  case  the  fertility  is  acquired  by  the  pos- 
sessor's own  genius  or  labor,  as  is  the  case  with  a  patentee,  an  iron-owner,  an  indus- 
trious man  of  bnsiness,  a  professional  lawyer  or  physician  who  has  gained  a  deserved 
reputation. 

I  do  not,  howevet,  think  that  the  owner  of  land  on  which  houses  are  built  ought 
to  be  able  to  employ  his  powers  to  steal,  under  the  forms  of  law,  the  acquired  fertility 
of  (inother.    For  example,  I  have  often  had  complaints  made  to  me  when  I  was 
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metropolitan  member  of  the  way  in  which  the  agents  of  a  great  landlord  rob  a  tenant 
in  retail  trade  of  his  fertility — in  this  case  his  good  will.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is 
common  in  London,  when  a  man  has  establi^ed  a  local  business  by  his  intelligence 
and  integrity,  for  his  landlord,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  to  demand  a  rent  for  renewal, 
sometimes  a  fine,  which  would  swallow  up  the  whole  of  his  good  will,  and  to  extort 
it  by  a  threat  that  he  will  turn  the  tenant  out,  advertise  the  shop  and  the  business, 
and  even  suggest  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  iudacing  the  new  tenant  to  trade 
under  the  old  name.  This  kind  of  practice,  however  dignified  and  noble  the  person 
who  profits  by  it,  is  tb  my  mind  mean,  ignoble,  and  dishonest,  and  ought  to  be  put  a 
stop  to  in  the  interests  of  property,  and,  what  is  more,  in  the  interests  of  common 
justice,  by  the  legislature.  But  the  great  English  land-owners  arestriving,  by  every 
means  in, their  power,  to  make  the  English  people  socialists. 

Nor  again  do  I  think  that  the  ground  landlord  ought  to  be  able  to  exact  from  the 
occupier  the  cost  of  that  outlay  which  is  essential  in  order  that  the  land  should 
possess  anv  value  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  possess  any  fertility,  let  alone  excep- 
tional fertility.  And  when  I  say  this,  and  illustrate  this,  I  am  finding  fault  with  the 
law,  not  with  the  person  who  profits  by  the  law.  I  aver  that  the  man  who  profits  by 
the  outlay  ought  to  make  the  outlay,  and  ought  not  to  be  able  to  wriggle  out  of 
making  it  by  any  trick,  or  sleight,  or  bargain,  or  contract.  Even  lawyers  admit 
that  some  contracts  are  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  should  not  be  enforced.  It  is 
to  be  resetted  that  the  area  of  impolitic  contracts  (I  mean  impolitic  in  the  view  of 
the  public  interest)  has  not  been  enlarged. 

Three  conditions  are  essential  towards  making  a  site  habitable.  It  must  have 
roads,  it  must  have  drainage,  it  must  have  pure  water.  We  are  at  last  beginning  to 
see  that  in  some  of  these  conditions  the  general  as  well  as  the  individual  interest  is. 
concerned,  and  that  if  Dives  is  to  enjoy  his  wealth  the  health  of  Lazaros  has  to  be 
considered.  Now  to  my  mind  the  supply  and  the  maintenance  of  these  conditions 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  owner  of  the  soil.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  densely  peopled  localities  migrate,  the  land  sinks  to  agricultural  or  even 
to  prairie  value.  If  they  remain,  the  land  rises  to  scarcity  vaine,  and  the  owner 
ought  to  find  those  charges  which  prevent  the  scarcity  value  from  being  identical 
with  a  plague  pest. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  case.  Before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but  when  that 
project  was  in  the  air,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Russell  induced  the  King,  with 
whom  he  was  a  favorite,  to  squeeze  out  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  their  home 
farm  and  convent  gardens,  which  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand.  The  whole 
estate,  I  believe  some  300  acres,  was  let  at  about  £40  a  year,  for  I  have  seen  a  lease 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  How  many  thousands  it  now  returns  in  rent  I  do 
not  know.  Nor  do  I  care,  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  en- 
joy the  natural  fertility  of  an  improved  building  site.  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  any 
right  to  it,  either  as  a  private  individual  or  as  a  member  of  the  English  nation^  any 
more  than  I  have  a  right  to  a  bit  of  the  Bank  of  England,  unless  I  obtained  it  by 
honest  purchase. 

What  I  do  find  fault  with  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  being  rate-payers,  are  called  upon,  since  rates  were  imposed  for  local  par- 
poses,  to  keep  up,  at  their  expense,  the  letting  value  of  this  property  for  purposes  of 
occupation.  The  London  rate-payers  have  drained  the  estate  ;  they  have  made  and 
kept  np  the  roads;  and  to  this  expense  successive  Dukes  of  Bedford,  unless  they  have 
been  occupiers  of  some  part  of  the  estate,  as  I  believe  they  have  not  been  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  have  contributed  nothing,  for  the  first  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  the  last  head  of  that  fortunate  house  who  lived  on  the  property. 

There  are  of  course  rates  which  the  occupiers  ought  to  pay.  They  ought  to  pay 
for  police,  for  light  In  the  public  streets  (though  I  do  not  tnink  the  existiftg  genera- 
tion ought  to  purchase  for  posterity  the  fee  simple  of  gas  or  similar  works),  for  the 
maintenance  of  criminals,  for  the  relief  of  destitution,  though  one  speaks  more 
doubtfully  as  to  the  last,  and  for  the  free  education  of  the  young,  for  I  suppose  we 
must  despair  of  receiving  those  ancient  endowments  which  were  given  for  the  poor 
and  have  been  appropriated  by  the  rich.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  protec- 
tion of  society  against  violence,  and  the  adequate  lighting  of  the  streets,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  police,  are  in  the  interest  of  all,  but  more  of  those  who  live  by 
labor  than  of  those  who  live  on  accumulated  property.  They  should  pay,  and  pay 
directly,  feelingly,  the  cost  of  crime;  for  neither  society  at  large  nor  individuals 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  insensible  to  the  dishonor  which  crime  brings  on  them  and 
on  society  and  of  the  danger  which  its  growth  portends. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what  should  be  the  occupier's  duty  in  the  relief  of 
destitution,  and  for  a  reason  which  has  been  given  earlier  in  these  articles.  But 
about  the  last  of  these  obligations  on  the  occupier,  that  of  popular,  public,  efficient 
education,  the  duty  is  manifest.  Some  educated  children  abuse  the  gift,  no  doubt. 
But  tl\e  vast  majority  do  not.  Now  whom  does  the  education  profit  t  Not  those  who 
r^oeive  it,  as  earners  of  wages,  for  wages  are  regulated  b^  demand'    It  Is  society 
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which  gets  the  advantage,  and  society  at  large.  The  Americans  are  perfectly  right 
and  economically  sonnd  in  making  the  cost  of  free  education  the  nrst  charge  on 
local,  t.  e.y  State  taxation.  • 

(4)  It  is  a  common  practice  with  those  who  defend  the  present  system  of  local 
taxation  in  England  and  Wales,  under  which  the  whole  hurden  is  pat  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  occupier,  and  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  what  should  be  paid 
from  the«spontaneous  yield  of  the  soil  (i.  e.,  the  rent  which  the  land-owner  receives 
without  contributing  anything  whatever  to  its  productiveness)  is  transferred  to  the* 
ordinary  tax-payer,  to  defend  the  injustice,  by  ingjenious  suggestions,  which  impose 
on  such  persons  as  have  never  studied  the  real  incidence  of  taxation.  And  when  we 
retiect  that  a  man  who  contrives  to  better  his  income  by  the  loss  of  his  neighbor's 
not  only  gets  a  great  advantage  but  the  reputation  of  cleverness  or  statesmanship, 
byoutwittiug  those  whom  he  plunders,  the  temptation  to  defend  existing  practice 
by  any  sophistry  which  can  appear  plausible  is  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  irresistible. 
And  if  the  critic  foil  the  disputant,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  can  always  charge 
the  man  who  wishes  to  prevent  the  further  continuance  of  legal  plunder  with  indif- 
ference to  the  rights  of  property  and  a  contempt  for  vested  interests  and  institutions. 

One  of  the  commonest  pleas  for  wrong-doing  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  well- 
meaning  persons  to  support  national  objects.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  public  at 
large  should  support  highways,  that  personal  property  should  be  taxed  for  local  out- 
lay, and  the  like.  But  tho\:gh  it  is  no  doubt  expedient  that  roads  should  be  good,  it 
is  far  more  to  the  interest  of  the  man  who  sends  produce  to  market  and  carries 
manure  to  his  fields  to  have  the  road  good  than  it  is  to  the  man  who  buys  the  prod- 
uce and  cultivates  no  land.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  much  more  neces- 
sary a  good  road  is  to  a  man  who  has  £1,000  worth  of  affricultcral  produce  to 
dispose  of  than  it  is  to  a  man  who  wants  to  transmit  £1,000  to  his  banker.  But 
if  we  are  to  believe  those  who  argue  on  behalf  of  the  men  who  wear  the  road  out 
with  their  carts  and  wagons,  a  man  who  has  £10,000  in  consols  ought  to  pay  for 
making  roads  equally  with  the  man  who  has  £10,000  in  agricultural  stock,  and  free 
the  man  who  has  £10,000  in  land,  as  he  is  free  already,  from  contributing  anything 
to  that  which  must  be  done  and  kept  in  repair  in  order  to  prevent  his  £10,000  ^eing 
worth  no  more  than  10,000  farthings. 

The  principle  that  everybody  must  be  taxed  in  order  that  a  national  object  may  be 
furthered  and  private  advantage  may  be  served  under  the  disguise  of  a  national  ob- 
ject is  at  the  bottom  of  all  protectionist  tactics,  whether  they  go  under  the  old  and 
odious  name  or  are  disguised  as  fair  trade  and  reciprocity.  All  protection,  said  the 
free  trader  of  forty  years  ago,  means  robbing  somebody  else.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  passion  for  plundering  other  people  under  the  forms  of  law  is  extinct ;  it  is 
far  too  seductive  to  ever  be,  and  if  men  only  had  the  skill  to  persuade  their  fellows 
to  submit  to  sacrifices  which  will  benefit  no  one  but  the  person  who  is  successful  in 
persuading  his  neighbors,  under  the  pretense  that  the  victim  is  benefiting  a  national 
aim,  we  may  be  sure  that  lots  of  people  would  study  the  art.  In  most  countries  such 
clever  fellows  have  imposed  on  the  simple  and  unwary.  In  may  particulars  even  we, 
free  traders  as  we  are,  are  hoaxed  and  deluded  into  letting  evil  practices  continue 
which  have  only  the  defense  of  private  interest,  though  they  put  on  the  guise  of  the 
public  good.  We  are  always  justified  in  supectiug  a  man  who  recommends  a  course 
of  action  to  us  from  which,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  case,  we  shall  easily  dis- 
cern that  he  alone  will  get  any  benefit  by  our  action.  And  the  reason  why  this  line 
of  action  is  frequently  successful  is,  that  particular  interests  are  always  organized  for 
attack  or  defense,  while  the  general  public,  whom  they  intend  to  cajole  or  plunder,  is  a 
mob  without  discipline,  and  only  getting  occasional  glimpses  of  the  danger  which  they 
meet.  Thus,  they  who  study  the  present  situation  (as  is  proved  by  the  simultaneous  evi- 
dence of  those  who  analyzed  the  depression  of  trade  to  the  ridiculous  commission 
which  lately  reported)  know  and  say  that  the  principal  cause  of  trouble  in  England 
is  the  detestable  land  system  of  the  country,  which  has  crippled  agriculture  and 
analogous  enterprise,  and  is  maintained  entirely  in  the  interest  of  land-owners,  or 
perhaps  their  creditors. 

The  value  of  all  land— agricultural,  mining,  and  building  land— is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  occupy  it  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  those  who  work 
it.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  recognize,  maintain,  and  enforce  property  in  land,  else 
it  would  not  be  occupied  or  worked.  But  surely  they  who  give  all  its  value  to  land 
ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  make  further  contributions  in  order  to  increase  or  main- 
tain its  value.  The  growth  of  population  turns  a  piece  of  ground  which,  as  agri- 
cultural land,  was  worth  £50  an  acre  into  a  value  of  £1,000.  The  owner  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  benefit  which  society  has  bestowed  on  him,  and  to  be  thankfhl 
that  a  law  of  nature,  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  has  given  him  an  increased  value 
for  his  possession.  It  is  rather  impudent,  when  occupation  has  conferred  so  great  a 
boon  on  him,  that  he  should  call  on  occupation  further  to  keep  his  estate  in  order, 
improve  it,  and  pay  him  a  further  iut^y^st  on  the  capital  which  the  temporary  occa-» 
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pier  invests,  to  no  profit  of  his  own,  on  the  estate  of  the  man  whom  he  oiif;;iBaBj 
uenefited  so  largely. 

Well  now,  the  common  defense  of  this  iniqnitoas  practice  is  that  the  owner  paji 
in  the  end  all  the  outlay  which  the  tenant  incurs;  that  the  land  is  let  or  oceopied  it 
a  less  rent,  hecaase  its  outgoin}]:s  are  of  such  and  such  an  amount:  and  that  if  that 
hurdens,  as  they  are  sophisticaily  called  when  they  are  really  conoitiona  to  be  xieen- 
sarily  satisfied  hefore  land  can  he  occupied  or  worked  continnonsly,  axe  pot  mm 
other  people's  shoulders,  the  rent  yielded  to  the  owner  will  be  all  the  more.    It  ii 

Erobable  that  the  land-owners  really  believe  this  statement.  It  is  certain  that  tlaej 
ave  acted  on  it,  for  between  1874  and  1884  the  laud-owners  in  Parliament  have  ecay 
trived  to  make  the  income-tax  payers  contribute,  in  addition  to  w^hat  thej  pay  m 
occupiersj  six  or  seven  millions  annually  towards  those  charges  which  are  neceamik 
incurred  in  order  that  laud  should  be  beneficially  occupied. 

There  is  an  obvious  answer  to  those  who  say  that  local  taxation  is  paid  by  the 
owner  in  the  end.  If  this  be  so,  what  is  the  hardship  of  making  him  pay  it  in  the 
beginningf  Why  should  not  the  tenant  be  empowered  to  deduct  his  ratee  fktmi  ha 
rent,  and  the  lessee  his  contribution  from  the  lessor's  rent,  jnst  as  he  does  income  tai, 
and  the  landlord  be  left  to  make  trenh.  arrangements  under  this  altered  stated 
things  f  I  never  found  that  land-owners  relished  the  suggestion,  were  wilUng  w 
accept  it,  or  were  convinced  that  if  they  paid  the  rates  they  woald  recover  thes 
from  their  tenants  in  the  end.  If  they  could,  of  course  the  tenants  woald  be  bot 
paying  in  the  end,  under  the  guise  of  an  enhanced  rent,  the  land-owner's  in«>me  tax; 
and  iiMr.  George's  scheme  were  adopted  of  exacting  all  the  rent  from  the  land-owaa, 
through  an  income  tax  which  the  tenant  was  empowered  to  deduct  from  his  rent,  tk 
expedient  would  be  in  vain,  for  the  rent,  being  elastic,  wonld  rise  to  the  exaes 
amount  which  the  tax-gatherer  collected,  seeing  that  it  is  a  law  that  if  the  land-ofrner 
pays  a  tax  in  the  beginning  the  tenant  pays  it  in  the  end,  and  therefore  it  is  a  mat 
matter  of  account,  a  mere  exchange  of  checks,  if  the  tenant  pays  it  in  the  begis- 
ning. 

When  Peel  imposed  the  ipcome  tax  the  land-owners  could  not.  for  Tery  sfaaae, 
especially  as  they  were  then  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  bread  tax,  refuse  to  allow  ds 
clause  which  empowered  the  tenant  to  deduct  income  tax  from  his  rent,  and  made  aS 
contracts  that  the  tenant  should  pay  income  tax  in  the  rent  null  and  void.  But  tbff 
don't  like  to  admit  the  extension  of  the  principle,  unless  a  heavy  bribe  is  ^iven  thecL 
Thus  they  allowed  the  Irish  tenant,  when  the  collection  of  the  tithe  rent  ehmrged 
the  Irish  establishment  had  almost  become  an  impossibility,  to  deduct  the  tithe  firea 
his  rent.  But  they  also  claimed  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  amount  of  Uh 
rent  charge,  and  declined  to  allow  the  tithe-owner  any  more  of  the  ''unearned  incR- 
ment."  In  the  case  of  the  English  church,  they  cut  off"  the  "unearned  incremeot* 
which  was  as  much  the  right  of  the  tithe-owner  as  it  was  of  themselves,  for  his  titie 
is  as  old  at  least  as  the  land-owner's  is,  and  the  development  of  his  interest  has  gout 
on  exactly  the  same  lines,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes  that  the  increase  of  rent  i^ 
which  is  about  tenfold  in  the  last  IfSO  years.  They  acknowledged  that  the  tithe  reel 
charge  is  as  sacred  a  property  as  the  natural  rent  is,  and  that,  the  farmer  failing,  Ue 
landlord  is  liable  to  pay  it.  But  they  Would  not  enable  the  farmer  to  deduct  the 
tithe  from  his  rent.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  but  invariably  covenanted  that  the 
tenant  should  treat  it  as  part  of  his  outgoings  in  the  bargain  for  his  farm.  As  i 
consequence  the  tenant  holds,  and  holds  with  considerable  truth,  that  he  pays,  if 
not  the  whole,  a  considerable  part  of  the  tithe ;  that  it  is  not  a  partition  of  rent,  bd 
a  charge  on  agriculture,  and  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  extraordinary  tithe,  s 
char^  so  penal  as  to  be  wholly  destructive  of  some  kinds  of  industry. 

It  IS  now  in  the  air  that  the  land-owners  intend  to  assume,  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  payment  of  tithe.  They  are  legally  liable  to  its  payment  now,  bot 
the  settlement  of  1835  did  not  include  the  provision  of  the  income-tax  acts,  and  allow 
the  tenant  to  deduct  the  tithe  from  his  rent,  all  contracts  to  the  contrary  being  moid. 
But  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if,  when  the  proposal  now  made  is  translated  int« 
law,  the  English  land-owners  do  not  demand,  in  consideration  of  their  undertakiag 
the  duty,  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  tithe  shall  be  remitted,  as  they  did  in  Ire- 
land. The  English  establishment  is  very  loyal  to  the  country  party.  There  are  veiy 
few  parishes  in  rural  England  where  the  parson  and  the  national  schoolmaster  are 
not  very  eflfective,  very  unscrupulous,  very  zealous,  and  very  inquisitive  asenta  oa 
behalf  of  the  landed  interest.  They  have  long  been  the  instruments  by  which  tlw 
boycotting  of  rustics  and  tradesmen  has  been  boldly  carried  out.  But  I  dont  think 
that  their  lovalty  and  their  unbonght  services  will  protect  them.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  disendowmeut  of  the  English  church  is  more  likely  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Carlton  Club  than  by  Serjeant's  Inn. 

(5)  They  who  contend  that  what  is  paid  by  the  tenant  is  in  the  end  paid  by  the 
owner  assume  two  positions.  They  conclude  that  whatever  a  tenant  may  save  byaa 
alteration  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  can  be  extracted  from  hiln  by  the  landovBOK, 
ftod  that  the  tenant  has  no  option  in  submitting  to  whatever  cent  a  landlotd  mi^i» 
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pose.  For  it  fs  dear  that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  such  powers  as  are  stated  above  that 
the  land-owner  who  has  paid  a  tax,  or  Arom  whose  rent  a  tax  can  be  deducted  by  the 
tenant,  any  clause  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  can  exact  a  hisher  rent  from  his 
tenant  by  virtue  of  having  paid  the  tax..  The  common  opinion  has  been  derived  from 
the  temporary  circumstances  attending  certain  contracts  for  the  right  of  oocupanoy, 
and  it  is  diligently  circulated  by  land-owners,  who  (having  in  England,  by  virtue  of 
their  overwhelming  power  in  the  legislature  when  the  principle  of  making  the  occu- 
pier pay  local  taxation  was  established,  made  the  tenant  pay  their  cha^g^)  insist 
that  the  temporary  circumstance  is  an  abiding  condition. 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  when  a  man  occupies  a  tenancy  with  a  view  to  de- 
riving profit  from  his  occupancy,  and  is  in  no  way  coUstrained  to  accept  the  occu- 
pancy, either  by  the*  nature  of  his  calling  or  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  buii  fs  a  perfectly  free  agent,  with  a  considerable  choice  of  tenancies,  he  #ill, 
if  he  be  prudent,  reckon  the  rent  which  he  will  pay  by  the  consideration  of  what  are 
the  outgoings,  as  they  are  /sailed,  of  the  holding.  ThusL  if  he  be  a  farmer,  he  should 
not  only  recKon  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  cultivate  his  holding,  an  amount 
which  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  soil,  ji>ut  he  will  reckon  as  to  what  the 
average  rates  and  taxes  are  which  will  be  deducted  from  his  profits.  Among  these, 
however,  he  will  not  reckon  the  income-tax  which  the  law  aUows  him  to  deduct 
from  his  stipulated  rent,  nor,  as  I  suppose,  does  he  imagine  because  the  landlord 
has  to  receive  so  much  less  from  his  rent,  that  be,  the  tenant,  has  to  pay  so  much  more. 
If  he  did  he  would  conclude  that  he  has  to  pay  in  his  rent,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
landlord's  assessed  taxes,  and  perhaps  his  contributions  to  customs  and  excise.  But 
he  knows,  in  a  rough  way,  that  a  tax  has  a  tendency  to  remain  with  the  person  who 
pays  it,  aud  that  an  effort  must  be  made  in  order  to  eflfectually  transfer  it.  Now  the 
effort  will  be  made  with  ease,  as  is  the  case  with  excises  and  customs ;  or  with  so  much 
difficulty  that  success  is  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  property  tax ;  or  with  varying 
ease  and  difficulty,  as  in  the  case  of  an  income  tax,  for  it  is  sometimes  admitted  that 
an  income-tax  is  a  trade  charge,  and  ^oes  into  the  price  of  goods  sold. 

Very  few  occupancies,  however,  satisfy  the  fundamental  condition  of  perfect  free- 
dom of  choice.  In  the  first  place,  the  owner  may  be  possessed,  by  the  favor  of  law,  of 
the  power  of  exacting  a  monopoly  price,  and  the  intending  occupier  may  be  disabled 
from  contending  against  it.  The  great  owners  of  real  estate  are  permitted  to  occupy 
this  position,  and  can  hold  ont  &r  their  price,  trusting  that  following  the  neces- 
sity of  an  industrial  career  will  enable  them  to  force  the  occupant  into  accepting 
owner's  terms.  This  is  illustrated  over  and  over  again  in  the  evidence  given  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  depression  of  trade :  For  example,  by  the  manager  of  the  iron- 
works at  Barrow,  and  in  reference  to  agriculture  by  8ir  J.  Caird.  They  who  dwell 
on  the  fact  aud  its  results  appear  to  consider  its  process  natural ;  they  do  not  see 
how  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  oppressive  our  land  system  is.  But  what  I  have 
commented  on  is  not  derived  from  the  economical  incidence  of  local  taxation;  it 
is  due  to  the  power  which  the  law  gives  the  land-owners  of  driving  unfair  bar- 
gains. The  price  of  occupancy  is  determined  by  one  special  cause->an  artificial 
famine  for  industrial  areas,  which  the  law  enables  land-owners  to  create.  The  inci- 
dence of  local  taxation,  if  it  were  transferred  in  part  to  the  owner,  is  wholly  out- 
side the  factitious  scarcity  which  the  English  land-system  makes,  and  this  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  estates  has  ruined  English  and  Scotch  agriculture. 

Now  the  man  who  perhaps  is  best  able  to  bargain  with  a  land-owner,  and  to  exact  tiie 
fullest  deductions  from  rent  by  reason  of  the  outgoings  of  local  taxation,  is  a  well-off 
farmer  who  is  entering  on  a  new  holding.  Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  person  takes 
a  farm  at  3&«.  an  acre,  with  a  capital  of  £10  an  acre,  and  with  outgoings  of  5«.  an  acre 
for  poor  rate,  highway  rate,  and  other  county  charges.  I  will  at  once  admit  that  the 
5«.  is  taken  into  full  account  by  a  man  with  ordinary  prudence,  and  that  if  he  knew 
that  the  landlord  was  compellable  by  law  to  pay  the  5«.  he  would  be  disposed  to  offer 
something  near  to  40«.  for  the  farm.  If  he  were  retaking  an  old  holding,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  would  be  so  able,  or  at  all  able  to  take  this  into  account. 

But  when  the  bargain  is  once  made  the  freedom  of  action  is  ^ne.  The  determin- 
ation of  his  holding  aud  the  recall  of  his  capital  from  the  land  invariably  involves  a 
loss  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  his  capital.  I  have  often  asked  Sir  James  Caird  who 
knows  the  economical  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  better  than  any  man  living,  or 
at  any  rate  has  stated  them  more  plainly  than  any  man,  whether  the  percentage  given 
above  is  an  exaggeration,  and  have  always  been  assured  that  it  is  not,  aud  I  know  that 
it  is  not,  and  I  know  that  the  complaint  of  farmers,  for  the  last  four  centuries,  is  to 
the  same  effect.  Then,  a  farmer  does  not  al  ways  foresee  that  he  may  become  liable  to 
exceptional  depressions  of  market  values,  and  very  soon  a  local  burden  amounting  to 
over  12  per  cent,  of  his  regular  outgoings,  concurrently  from  his  loss  on  labor  aud 
stock,  may  absorb  all  his  profits  and  begin  to  trench  on  his  capital.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  payment  of  tithe  by  the  occupier  so  distasteful  to  him.  From  one 
IH)int  of  view  it  is  part  of  the  rent,  from  another  it  is  a  fixed  charge,  which  is  light 
during  a  time  of  remunerative  prices,  bat  oroshingly  heavy  when  the  experience  ia 
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reversed.  Bnt  local  taxation,  levied  on  the  indoBtrial  occupier  for  objects  whioh 
ha\e  to  be  satiBfied  before  the  land  will  bear  any  rent  at  all,  ia,  nnder  the  circum- 
stances I  have  described,  a  still  heavier  charge  on  profits.  Is  there  a  single  farmer 
who  believes  that  if  the  law  divided  these  burdens  between  owner  and  occupier  the 
former  could  recover  them  from  the  latter! 

It  is  not  from  competition  that  fanners'  rents  have  been  so  exalted  that  they  have 
been  a  principal  agent  in  agricultural  distress,  and  indeed  are  the  prime  factors  of 
trade  depression.  In  ordinary  business  a  successful  ring  is  the  cause  of  senons  loss 
to  many.  But  under  our  system  of  allowing  the  settlement  of  laud,  the  occupier  has 
been  open  to  the  influence  of  a  perpetual  ring.  The  land-owner  or  his  agent  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  oessation  of  a  tenancy  in  agriculture  means  the  loss  which  I 
have  indicated  above,  though  it  may  be  no  gain  to  the  owner  or  the  new  tenant.  Hence 
he  is  able  to  exact  a  fine  on  continued  occupancy,  and  the  tenant  with  a  capital  of 
£5,600  on  a  farm  of  500  acres  will  often  agree  to  give  £60  a  year  more  rent  rather 
than  lose  £500  to  £750  by  dispossession.  This  is  what  has  raised  the  rent  of  land 
in  England  and  Scotland  to  a  ruinous  height,  and  this 'is  what  has  given  a  color 
to  the  general  impression  that  if  a  local  tax  is  paid  by  the  landlord  he  will  be  able, 
whatever  be  the  provisions  which  the  law  makes,  to  recover  it  from  the  tenant.  But 
this  may  be  confidently  stated,  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  outlay  which  is  needed  to 
make  an  occupancy  worth  anything  at  all,  may,  in  addition  to  the  rent  which  the 
tenant  naturally  pays,  be  excisible  &om  the  tenant,  the  inference  Is  that  outlay  on 
local  taxation  is  the  most  profitable  thing  for  the  land-owner  imaginable/f  or  it  raises 
the  occupation  value  of  his  property  fh>m  zero  to  the  amount  he  gets  for  it,  and  next, 
that  it  becomes  difiQcult  to  resist  the  argument,  that  if  other  people  pay  for  his  im- 
provements, it  is  the  duty  of  the  estate  to  see  them,  perhaps  itself,  disputed. 

Agricultural  land  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  before  the  reduotions 
came,  owing  to  the  general  ruin  of  the  farmers,  has  risen,  as  I  know  ftom  past  and 
-present  rents  obtained  by  fair  landlords,  about  ten  times;  i.  e.,  a  farm  which  let  in 
1700  at  £100  a  year,  let  in  1850  at  £1,000.  Now  with  this  rise  I  find  no  fault.  It  is 
the  result  of  an  economic  law,  and  whatever  claim  the  state  may  have  to  a  revision 
of  the  land  tax,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  better  that  individual  landlords,  without 
their  present  power  of  settling  lauds,  should  possess  it  than  that  the  state  should 
be  the  universal  landlord.  An  aristocracy  may  be  an  excellent  thing.  Great  wealth 
in  land  may  producer  class  whose  virtues,  learning,  statesmanship,  public  spirit,  and 
entire  freedom  from  degrading  vices  may  make  them  an  example  to  us  all,  and  the 
fittest  trustees  of  our  highest  national  interests.  But  we  may  buy  gold  too  dear,  and 
assuredly  we  shall  do  so  if  the  system  is  to  ruin  agriculture,  cripple  the  home  trade, 
and  induce  permanent  depression  and  discontent  on  industry.  And  if  the  system 
does  not  produce  these  moral  and  intellectual  virtues,  the  case  is  worse. 

I  am  told  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  local  taxation,  and  especially  for  thoee  ob- 
jects in  which  vast  works  are  constructed  for  the  future  owner  and  paid  for  by  the 
E resent  occupier,  many  persons  have  transferred  their  works  out  of  the  ran^  of  these 
eavy  dues  for  local  taxation  into  districts  where  the  charge  is  relatively  trivial.  Do 
not  such  persons  pay  the  local  taxes  f  Is  this  a  mere  arrangement  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  t  To  those  who  study  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  decision  of  Lord  Ken  yon,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  b^  which 
the  capital  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  the  west  of  England  was  made  liable  to 
local  taxation,  ruined  those  manufacturers.  The  Yorkshiremen  were  wiser.  They 
declined  to  carry  out  Lord  Kenyou's  decision,  for  they  knew  that  the  wealth  of  a 
district  was  much  more  surely  developed  by  the  profits  of  industry  than  it  is  by  re- 
ducing charges  on  land,  especially  when  the  charges  were  essential  to  the  land  having 
any  economic  value  at  all.  The  consequence  was  that  the  west  of  England  cloth 
trade  was  transferred  to  the  West  Riding. 

The  re-arrangement  of  local  taxation  in  reference  to  the  industrvof  the  countiv  is 
no  matter  of  arrangement,  or  sentiment,  or  abstract  reasoning.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
vital  to  industry,  and  also  equally  vital  to  trade.  Manufacturers  complain  that 
while  ihey  produce  at  little  or  no  profit,  the  gains,  as  they  imagine,  of  retail  traders 
are  enormous.  But  they  omit  to  notice  that  though  rent  and  local  taxation  do  not 
Intrinsically  enter  into  wholesale  cost,  because,  under  competition  and  free  trade, 
production  carried  on  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  fixes  the  price  of 
products  obtained  under  the  least  advantageous^  yet  in  retail  trade  rent  and  local 
taxation  do  enter  into  price.  The  shop-keeper  is  forced  to  recoup  himself  for  bis 
outlay,  and  he  does  it  out  of  his  customers.  Hence  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
consumers,  the  establishment  of  vast  stores,  co-operative  or  private,  in  which  tbo 
charges  I  refer  to  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  though  still  heavy  enough  and  unjust 
enough. 

(6)  The  system  under  which  the  occupier  is  constrained  to  pay  for  improving  th« 
estate  of  the  owner,  and  is  subsequently^  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  his  own  outlay 
for  another's  advantage,  is  characteristic  of  the  legal  imposition  of  local  taxes.  The 
hardship  and  iigustioe  are  specially  visiblo  ia  towu  teoauciesi  and,  beyond  ^uattioD| 
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ipart  from  the  ontrageons  wrong  of  the  systeniy  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  de- 
jreesiou  of  manufacturing  profits  at  the  present  time.  The  competition  of  English 
ndustry  is  with  the  whole  world.  Foreign  markets  take  no  account  of  the  tolls  levied 
)n  oar  industry  by  the  idlers  of  moderil  life.  Fortunately  for  England,  foreign  na- 
tions deliberately  cripple  themselves  and  their  nrogress  by  protective  laws.  If  these 
lations  were  to  accent  free-trade  principles,  and  act  upon  tnem,  we  should  soon  find 
)ut  how  industry  is  handicapped  m  England  by  laws  which  are  intended  to  pillage 
ndustry  in  the  interests  of  rent. 

Undoubtedly  the  operation  is  disguised  in  many  cases.  If  any  of  your  traders  is 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  bank  or  a  discount  office,  of  an  insurer,  or  of  a  broker, 
the  element  of  local  taxation,  like  the  element  of  rent,  is  comparatively  trifling  in 
the  transactions  which  he  undertakes.  He  may  handle  millions  a  year,  and  the  per- 
centage of  his  outgoings  for  rent  and  taxes  is  infinitesimal  in  the  gross  amount  of  his 
3xpense8.  But  if  lie  occupy  a  groat  warehouse,  still  more  a  great  shop,  iu  which  he 
oivst  needs  advertise  his  calling,  the  costs  of  rent  and  local  taxation,  both  steadily 
increasing,  are  serious  items.  In  order  to  meet  them,  he  must  haggle  with  the  man- 
ifaotnrers  for  the  lowest  wholesale  prfce,  and  seek  to  enact  the  highest  retail  price 
from  his  customer.  I  have  over  and  over  again  heard  the  loudest  complaints  from 
nannfacturers  about  the  enormous  difference  between  the  price  at  which  they  sell 
iud  the  price  which  the  public  pays  for  their  goods.  They  do  u^t  apparently  see  that 
the  system  which  loads  the  retailer  with  enormous  charges  on  occupancy  must  diminish 
their  profits,  raise  retail  prices,  and  check  consumption.  Turn  which  way  we  will, 
e^e  find  that  the  English  land  system  and  the  English  system  of  local  taxation  are 
)qnally  injurious  to  producer  and  consumer.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it 
sirere  not  found  that  a  Barnsley  damask  table-cloth  weaver  was  considerably  weighted 
in  competition  against  a  Dunfermline  weaver,  the  latter,  carrying  on  his  industry  iu 
Scotland,  being  under  a  better  system  of  local  taxation. 

Injurious,  however,  and  unfair  as  the  English  system  is,  disastrous  as  it  morally  is 
bo  English  industry  and  retail  trade,  the  absurdly  unequal  manner  in  which  occupancy 
is  treated  under  the  assessment  laws  illustrates  the  scandalous  favoritism  of  the  law 
towards  the  great  land-owners.  As  every  one  knows,  the  basis  of  all  taxation  on  lands 
ftud  bouses  is  the  assessment  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Much  local  taxation  is 
lerived  from  precepts  issued  upon  boards  of  guardians.  The  income-tax  assessment 
>n  houses  is  primarily  derived  from  this  authority,  though  complaints  are  pretty 
3ommon  that  zealous  and  ambitious  officials  try  to  get  a  reputation  for  smartness  by 
putting  the  tax  on  occupiers  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  rent  they  pay,  and  thereby 
levving  on  them  a  tax  which  they  cannot  deduct  from  the  rent. 

Now  assessors,  chosen  by  the  boards  of  guardians  from  their  own  body,  or  appointed 
by  the  same  officials  at  the  charge  of  the  rate-payers,  may  generally,  especially  the 
former,  be  trusted.  Years  ago,  the  writer  of  these  articles,  the  experience  formerly 
liad  of  a  paid  assessor  having  been  costly  and  unsatisfactory,  agreed,  as  a  guardian 
>f  the  poor,  to  serve  on  an  assessment  committee  ior  the  city  he  lives  in.  He  certainly 
lid  not  anticipate  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  for  it  occupied  all  the  time  he  could 
ipare  for  two  years  and  more,  the  task  being  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the 
liverging  interests  of  the  university  and  the  city.  The  former  is  a  very  extensive 
)wner  and  occupier,  and  is,  besides,  in  the  person  of  the  colleges,  a  very  considerable 
landlord.  Hence  its  interest  was  to  depress  the  rate  on  its  own  occupancy  and  to 
raise  it  on  the  occupancy  of  the  townsfolk,  for  the  owners  of  college  property  are 
lufficiently  enlightened  to  see  that  they  do  not  pay,  first  or  last,  heavy  taxation  for 
local  purposes  imposed  on  their  tenants.  We  dealt  as  fairly  as  we  could,  and  had  no 
AppealSy  thouffh  I  incurred  a  good  deal  of  odium  fh>m  some  of  the  fellows  of  college 
by  insisting  that  equity  should  be  followed.  Some  of  these  fellows,  chiefly  clergy- 
men, thongnt  it  was  my  duty  to  cheat  my  neighbours  in  the  interest  of  the  colleges, 
ftnd  were  correspondingly  indignant  with  me  when  I  did  not. 

Now  there  is  a  remedy  against  an  unfair  assessment.  This  is  an  appeal  to  quarter 
sessions,  not,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  town  or  city  magistrates,  but  to  those  people 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace  who  are  magistrates  for  the  county.  Now  it  would  be 
rarely  much  good  to  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  against  a  town  assessment,  except, 
perhaps,  against  the  assessment  of  a  public  house,  for  the  local  brewer  has  generally' 
interest  enough  with  the  bench  to  prevent  his  houses  from  being  rated  at  anything 
near  their  full  or  actual  rent,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know.  They  are  indifferent, 
perhaps  gratified,  by  the  full  assessment  of  houses  in  towns.  If  they  own  property, 
they  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  tenant  pays  the  rates,  and  they  do  not.  If  the  v 
do  not,  they  are  glad  that  a  place  which  they  frequent,  for  their  convenience  has  well- 
made  and  well-kept  roads,  well-lighted  streets,  and  efficient  police,  and  other  advan- 
tages which  the  occupiers  pay  for,  and  in  which  outsiders  find  a  benefit,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  bringing  agricultural  produce  to  market.  Besides,  most  tribunaU,  when 
their  own  interests  are  not  concerned,  decide  fairly— even  a  bench  of  county  magis- 
trates. It  is  quite  another  thing  when  their  own  interests  are  challenged,  or  even 
^  order  to  which  they  gene^alljr  belong  is  ^riUQis^d,  or  it9  coodoct  impogoed,    Oa 
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a  poaehing  case  or  a  county  aesessment  case,  or  on  a  political  intimidation  practieed 
at  election  times  by  a  county  squire,  I  wonld  as  soon  trust  a  bench  of  county  magis- 
trates as  I  would  a  cat  with  cream. 

It  is  with  the  second  of  these  which  I  have  to  deal.  The  law  as  to  assessors,  and 
appeals  from  assessments,  is  5  and  6  William  IV.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
assessors  and  the  court  of  appeal  are  to  take  into  account  the  fair  letting  value  of 
the  premises  which  are  assessed  and  taxed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  legislature 
thought  of  the  great  mass  of  teUancies  in  which  such  a  mode  of  assessment  isobvions 
and  fair,  for  beyond  doubt  the  value  of  anything,  in  a  rou^h  and  ready  way,  is  what 
it  will  fetch  in  the  market.  I  repeat  that  the  quarter  sessions  is  not  quite  above  sus- 
picion in  the  case  of  public-houses.  I  have  known  many  a  public-house  sell  for  eighty 
years'  purchase  of  its  nominal  rent.  But  I  am  sure  that  quarter  sessions  would  dis- 
allow a  rating  which  came  near  to  four  times  the  nominal  rent. 

Now  they  had  to  apply  this  rate  of  the  fair  letting  value  to  their  own  mansion,  and 
they  decided,  with  absolute  unanimity,  that  this  letting  value  in  their  own  case  was 
a  quarter  or  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  building  value.  From  this  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  It  sometimes  leads  to  results  which  would  be  ludicrous  were  they  not  so  ir- 
ritatingly  unlust.  A  ducal  mansion,  witi;  garden  and  park,  is  often  rated  at  little 
more  than  a  larse  tradesman's  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  Some  time  ago, 
an  eminent  and  opulent  statesman,  whom  Liverpool  has  heard  of,  built  himself  a 
mansion  in  one  of  the  home  counties,  at  a  cost,  I  am  told,  of  £100,000.  He  set  his 
own  valuation  on  the  house  at  £1,000  a  year.  But  the  quarter  sessions,  dreading  the 
risk  of  even  so  near  an  approach  to  equity  as  a  rent  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
reduced  the  rating  to  £500  a  year,  against  the  owner's  wish,  though,  of  course,  witii 
his  acquiescence. 

It  is  very  plausible  to  say  that  you  could  not  find  tenants  for  these  great  honses  at 
anything  like  interest  on  the  outlay.  It  is  possible  that  one  could  not  find  tenants 
at  all  for  Chatsworth,  or  Eaton  Hall,  or  Blenheim,  or  Welbeck  Abbey,  or  a  thousand 
other  places,  and  the  quarter  sessions  might  logically  relieve  the  tenants  of  these 
palaces  from  any  contribution  whatever.  Unfortunately,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  let 
a  workman's  cottage  than  it  is  a  peer's  palace,  or  eveu  a  cotton-mill  or  a  warehouse. 
But  to  relieve  persons  from  local  contributions  because  they  are  artificial  rarities,  or 
because  their  houses  are  artificial  rarities,  does  not  commend  itself  to  any  man's  sense 
of  equity.  And  it  is  not  always  true  that  such  houses  wonld  not  let.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  city  in  which  the  writer  lives  is  a  country  mansion,  the 
owner  of  which  was  fortunate  enough  to  let  it  to  a  school.  While  he  lived  there  the 
house  was  rated  at  a  nominal  assessment;  now  its  rate  approximates  to  its  building 
value,  and  the  other  rate -payers  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  When  I  was  talk- 
ing some  years  ago  with  a  country  gentleman  who  defended  the  existing  practice 
with  the  usual  argument,  I  met  him  by  saying  that  the  county  wanted  a  new  lunatie 
asylum,  and  would,  I  thought,  ofier  a  fair  rent  for  the  palace  near,  and  would  even 
be  content  with  the  disappearance  of  its  inmate. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  in  which  all  governments  and  all  critics  of  governments  are 
agreed  on,  it  is  that  luxuries  are  the  most  legitimate  subjects  of  taxation  conceivable, 
provided  you  can  get  at  them.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  build 
and  inhabit  a  house  which  is,  for  magnitude  and  cost,  far  bigger  than  his  necessities, 
it  is  only  Just  that  he  should  pay  for  his  whim.  If  he  thinks  proper  to  keep  a  dozen 
or  a  half  a  dozen  bouses  in  his  own  hands,  I  can  not  see  why  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  or  could  not  let  them  should  excuse  him  from  bein^  rated  at  their  full  value. 
The  fact  is,  the  system  prevailing  in  England  is  the  inevitable  custom  of  the  finan- 
cial theory  which  does  not  tax  property  and  does  tax  income.  The  American  peo- 
ple have,  without  any  discontent,  confessed  or  felt  taxed  property,  and  a  country 
house  is  valued  in  the  States  at  its  building  value.  They  can  not  understand  why  we 
submit  to  our  present  system. 

Sound  economists  do  battle  with  socialism  to  the  best  of  their  power.  But  the 
nobles  and  squires  are  eternally  making  fresh  disputants  on  the  socialist  platform. 
Working-men  are  crammed  by  thousands  into  scanty  and  insufficient  lodgings  in 
towns.  From  them  local  taxation  is  very  effectually  demanded,  and  on  the  full  value 
of  the  holding  which  they  occupy.  How  does  one  think  that  they  feel  and  judge 
when  they  are  told  that  the  rookeries  in  which  they  live  are  rat'Cd  at  a  higher  amount 
than  ducal  palaces  and  ancestral  mansions  f  It  is,  I  am  sure,  dangerous  to  accent- 
uate distinctions  between  rich  and  poor,  when  the  burden  of  the  former  is  made 
designedly  light  and  that  of  the  latter  is  rendered  inevitably  heavy.  The  sting  of 
taxation,  it  has  been  justly  said,  does  not  lie  in  its  weight  but  in  its  inequality.  It 
is  wise  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  public  burdens. 
Disaffection  and  discontent  are  dangerous  counselors,  especially  when  they  are  stim- 
ulated by  obvious  unfairness.  At  present  they  are  restrained.  But  what — ^as  Colo- 
nel Thompson  used  to  say,  in  the  old  anti-corn-law  days — what  if  the  extinguisher . 
catches  fire  t 

(7)  Enough  has  been  said,  I  hope,  on  the  manifest  unfairness  with  which  local  tax- 
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ation  is  imposed  in  England  and  Wales  on  occapiers,  as  compared  with  the  rule 
which  prevails  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  During  the  last  twelve  years  the  land- 
owners in  Parliament,  adroitly  taking  advantage  of  the  growing  discontent  which  is 
felt  at  these  charges,  have  transferred  from  the  ordinary  objects  of  the  tax  much  of 
the  harden,  and  have  rendered,  unless  the  action  is  reversed,  the  income  tax  a  per- 
manent instead  of  an  occasional  instrument  of  finance.    ^    *    * 

The  division  of  local  taxation  in  equal  moieties  between  owner  and  occupier  is  onlv 
an  approximation  to  justice ;  is  no  better  than  a  compromise,  in  which  the  right  shoul- 
ders would  still  bear  the  least  part  of  their  just  burden.  Originally,  and  historically, 
the  poor-rate  was  a  charge  on  land  and  on  employers  of  labor,  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  inheritance  of  the  poor  was  being  appropriated  by  the  rich,  as  it  continued  to 
be  till  scarcely  anything  was  left  to  appropriate.  The  whole  course  of  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  employers,  and  against  the  interests  of  labor,  was  excused  on  the  ground 
that  the  rent  of  land  was  pledged  to  the  relief  of  destitution.  Practically,  when  occu- 
piers were  generally  also  owners,  and  the  business  and  capitalist  class  was  a  vei^ 
small  one,  rent  did  pay  the  poor-rate.  I  have  latterly  been  examining  the  signin- 
cance  of  the  first  statistics  of  poor-rates,  those  given  for  the  last  year  of  Charles  II, 
1684.  The  facts  are  si ven  for  the  several  English  counties,  and  the  aggregate  amounts 
to  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  public  revenue. 

Similarly,  the  cost  for  maintaining  roads  and  other  communications  which  are 
dedicated  to  public  use,  and  without  liability  to  tolls,  should  be  a  charge  on  rent. 
A  road  is  as  essential  to  agriculture  as  a  plough  or  a  wagon  is.  A  well-made  and 
well-kept  road  is  as  necessary  as  a  plough  or  a  wagon  in  an  efficient  state  of  re- 
pair is.  It  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  use  of  a  road  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  business  whatever,  the  cost  of  supplying  this  convenience  is  mbch  more  justly 
due  firom  those  who  must  use  it  than  it  is  fh>m  those  who  do  not  use  it  at  all,  or  use 
it  voluntarily.  If  roads  go  out  of  repair,  a  mom^t's  reflection  will  show  who  they 
are  that  sofier  most  from  the  inconvenience.  But  surely  those  who  suffer  from  an 
inconvenience  are  much  more  bound  to  remedy  it  than  those  are  who  do  not  suffer 
from  it  at  all.  I  do  not  argue  that  pedestrian  wayfarers  should  be  entirely  exempt 
from  contributing  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  communications ;  but  as  their  wear  is 
small  their  contribution  should  be  also  small.  One  of  the  fairest  ways  in  which 
a  supplemental  tax  for  repairing  roads  could  be  levied  would  be  a  moderate  tax  on 
wheeled  carriages  of  all  kinds— on  the  farmer's  wagon,  on  the  carrier's  cart,  on  the 
private  carriage.  In  lar^e  towns  the  dividends  of  omnibus  companies  are  largely  in- 
creased by  the  comparative  easiness  of  modern  roads,  for  which  the  occupiers  pay. 
Undoubtedly,  if  local  authorities  were  empowered,  as  they  will  be  ere  long,  to  levy 
local  taxes  for  local  purposes,  a  tax  on  wheeled  carriages  will  assuredly  be  imposed 
in  aid  of  road-making.  As  it  is,  municipal  corporations  take  care  to  make  tram-way 
companies  repair  their  tracks. 

Outlay  absolutely  essential  to  the  health  of  towns  is  another  charge  which  should 
rightfully  fall  on  rent.  Laud  in  towns  can  not  be  occupied  without  water,  and 
should  not  be  occupied  without  adequate  drainage.  As  it  is,  local  authorities  cftn 
compel,  and  do  compel,  builders  or  dealers  in  building  land  to  make  roads  and  con- 
struct sewers.  But  they  have  no  power  to  compel  owners,  as  they  should  have  the 
power,  to  contribute  to  artesial  outlay,  or  indeed  to  any  further  outlay,  after  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  The  law  allows  them  to  plunder  the  occupiers  only.  Now,  I 
admit  that  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  if  the  cost  of  drainage  is  justly  to" be  put 
on  rent,  that  of  a  water  supply  might  properly  be  left  to  the  occupier.  But  at  least 
the  connection  of  the  occupier's  tenement  with  the  water  supply  should  be  a  charge 
on  rent,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  continuous  supply  afterwards.  Now,  I  take  it 
that  in  great  towns  the  cost  of  laying  the  mains  is  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing the  water.  Here,  of  course,  I  am  merely  arguing  on  grounds  of  principle.  I 
do  not  allege  that  you  can,  after  so  long-continued  a  svstem  as  that  under  which 
Englishmen  have  lived,  suddenly  reverse  the  practice  of  the  past.  But  it  is  always 
useful,  even  though  a  complete  reform  is  impracticable,  to  point  out  what  are  equita- 
ble principles,  because  these  are  guides  for  future  action  and  for  new  departures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lighting  and  the  police  of  the  streets  are  entirely  due  from 
occupiers.    No  doubt  a  plot  in  a  town  which  could  not  be  lighted  and  could  not  be 

f patrolled  would  have  no  value.  But  it  is  plain  that  police  protection  (and  street 
ighting  is  only  a  form  of  police  protection)  affects  persons  and  personal  property 
only.  But  it  is  constantly  alleged  to  be  a  grievance  that  the  police  in  the  country 
are  too  much  instructed  to  watch  poachers  tnan  to  watch  after  the  peace,  and  this  in 
the  interest  of  persons  who,  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  system  of  country-man- 
sion rating,  contribute  only  nominal  sums  to  the  common  fund.  Much,  however,  of 
the  charge  for  the  police  is  put  on  the  consolidated  fund,  wrongly  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  domestic  defense  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  locality,  and  by  the  per- 
sons immediately  benefited.  This  principle  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that  certain 
injuries  done  to  property  may,  under  well-defined  circumstances,  be  changed  on  the 
local  rates. 
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One  of  the  most  grotesqne  and  nnjnst  local  tai^ee  ever  imposed  was  that  which  pat 
the  cost  of  compensating  the  owner  of  cattle  slaughtered  nnder  the  provisions  of  the 
cattle-plagne  act  on  the  general  bodv  of  occnpiers.  Unless  I  am  misinformed,  a  well- 
known  Cheshire  town,  which  is  only  Just  on  the  borders  of  the  county,  was  jcon- 
strained  to  raise  a  loan,  the  charge  of  which  was  to  extend  over  thirty  years,  in  order 
to  meet  the  costs  pnt  on  them  under  this  act.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  groond 
for  Justifying  this  impost,  except  that  it  was  cast  on  the  town  by  a  land-ownet'a  par- 
liament. The  immediate  advantage  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  infected  cattle 
was  that  of  the  owners  of  uninfected  cattle.  The  proper  course  would  have  been  to 
levy  a  capitation  or  poll-tax  on  those  cattle  which  were  saved  from  disease  by  the 
process  of  stamping  disease  out.  Theoretically,  and  in  all  probability  actually,  the 
suggested  poll-tax  could  have  been  recouped  in  the  additional  deamess  of  meat  in- 
duced by  tne  plague,  for  in  those  days  the  trade  in  foreign  cattle  was  slight.  As  it 
was,  the  farmer  or  dairyman  had  his  cattle  insured  at  the  cost  of  other  people,  he  con- 
tributing but  slightly  to  it.  and  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  change  a 
higher  price  for  that  which  the  consumer  bad  been  constrained  to  insure.  I  admit 
that  the  owner  of  the  infected  herd  suffered  a  loss,  for  he  did  not-^et  the  whole  valae 
of  his  slaughtered  stock,  but  the  owners  of  uninfecte<l  herds  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  occupier,  and  upon  no  principle  of  Justice  whatever.  But  anything 
can  be  expected  Arom  landlords,  who  seem  to  think  that  their  property  should  be 
secured  from  any  and  every  contingency  which  affects,  and  always  will  affect,  other 
kinds  of  property. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  outrageous  transference  of  what  should  be  taxee 
on  rent  to  taxes  on  occupancy  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  addition  made  to  loeal 
taxation  for  purposes  which  occupancy  should  unquestionably  bear.  People  who  are 
paying  69.  in  the  pound  of  rental  for  objects  from  at  least  half  of  which  they  ought 
to  be  forced  are  furious  at  the  prospect  of  paying  an  additional  sixpence  for  objects 
which  it  is  really  their  duty  or  their  interest  to  make  provision  for. 

(8)  Much  of  the  discontent  which  is  at  present  felt  and  uttered  as  regards  local 
taxation  arises  from  its  being  imposed  upon  one  kind  of  property  only,  real  property 
occupied.  The  complaint  is  natural,  and  is  used  to  disguise  the  other  injustice  which 
it  ioniots,  and  to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made  that  it  is  levied  in  England 
and  Wales  exclusively  on  the  occupier.  **  Why,';  say  those  who  criticise  and  demur 
to  the  present  system,  ''.should  the  roan  with  £10,000  a  year  in  stocks  pay  only  on 
the  house  which  he  lives  in,  while  another  with  £10,000  a  year  in  land  pays  the 
whole  of  the  local  taxes f^'  The  answer  to  this  complaint  has  been  anticipated.  The 
greater  j>art  of  local  taxation  is  beneficial  outlay,  essential  to  the  profitable  occupa- 
tion of  land  or  to  its  enjoyment.  If  we  are  to  resort  to  the  old  system  of  statute 
labor  for  the  repair  of  roads,  main  and  by,  it  is  plain  that  they.who  make  the  greatest 
nse  of  the  road  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  If  we  are  to  extinguish  the  poor-law,  wages 
would  necessarily  rise,  at  the  cost  of  the  employers  of  labor,  as  they  did  rise  in  ISSI^ 
after  the  new  poor-law  was  enacted,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
old  amount  of  the  poor-rate  and  the  more  recent. 

Now,  I  am  ready  enough  to  admit  that  there  are  some  local  taxes  which  should  not 
£a11  on  real  estate,  or  ratner  on  the  occupiers  of  real  estate.  The  only  special  taxes 
which  are  Justly  levied  on  laud-owners,  and  in  justice  should  be  directly  leried  on 
them,  are  those  which  are  ysential  to  the  beneficial  ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of 
real  estate.  The  rest  shoula  be  derived  from  the  wealth  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
in  theory  from  all  without  distinction,  for  if  the  benefit  accrues  to  all.  all  shoula  pay 
their  share.  Thus  it  is  not  Just  that  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  real  estate  should 
contribute  the  school-board  rate,  though  of  course  they  do  not  contribute  it  all,  a 
large  subvention  being  annually  added  to  the  charge  from  the  public  taxes,  as  indeed 
the  whole  should  be,  though  not  in  the  present  manner,  when  one  tax  alone,  the  in- 
come tax,  is  relied  upon  for  all  those  increasing  grants.  So  again  on  no  pretense  of 
Justice  should  a  public  library  be  maintained  from  the  taxes  of  occnpiers  only .  and  in 
theory  from  real  estate.  Again  it  is  unjust  that  the  charges  of  registration  ror  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  elections,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  or  Jus- 
tice, or  for  lunatics,  should  be  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  real  estate  only.  The^  are 
national  charges,  and  some  of  them  have  been  in  great  part  treated  as  nationid 
charges,  for  lunacy  and  the  police  rates  are  aided  by  large  contributions  ftom  the 
consolidated  fund. 

But  to  deal  equitably  with  these  matters  one  would  have  to  divide  all  local  expend- 
iture into  two  heads.  One,  to  which  reference  has  often  been  made,  should  in  strict 
justice  be  paid  by  the  owner  only,  in  consideration  of  the  advantage  he  receives  from 
the  rent  of  land,  wliich  is  entirely  due  to  occupancy.  The  other  should  be  paid  by 
all  kinds  of  property,  and  form  a  property  tax,  of  so  many  thousandth  parts  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  seeing  that  good  government  is  a  condition  which  must  be 
satisfied  before  any  property  can  be  enjoyed,  or  even  be  safe.  This  is  what  the  Ameri* 
cans  do.  They  levy  their  local  taxes  by  assess'^ients  of  the  capital  value  of  all  prop- 
erty, and  they  make  the  cost  of  their  public  schools  a  first  charge  upon  the  proceeds 
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of  all  property,  that  is,  wealth  availahle  for  profit  or  eojoyment  Bot  there  is  noth- 
ing which  rich  people  detest  more  than  a  property  tax,  nothing  which  they  have  more 
saocessfully  resisted.  And  yet  it  is  the  most  Just  of  all  taxes  for  imperial  purposes, 
i.  e.,  for  purposes  which  affect  all  equally.  An  income  tax  is  iutrinsioaily  unjust 
hecause  it  taxes  capital  and  profits  in  precarious  or  terminahle  callings  equally  with 
profits  only  in  the  ease  of  permanent  income.  So  unfair  is  it  felt  to  be,  that  govern- 
ment levies  no  Income  tax  on  wages  strictly  so  called,  on  no  incomes  below  a  certain 
amount,  and  at  less  rate  on  incomes  below  a  somewhat  larger  amount.  The  possi- 
bility of  direct  taxation  would  be  much  more  obvious  if  it  were  levied  on  property 
instead  of  income,  as  the  ancient  English  taxes  uecessarily  were,  though  when  they 
did  levy  an  income  tax  in  our  modern  sense,  they  eoofined  it  to  the  profits  derived 
from  permanent  sources. 

But  treating  a  property  tax  as  a  matter  out  of  the  range  of  i>ractical  politics,  and 
the  transference  of  all  local  taxation  of  a  remunerative,  beneficial,  or  necessary  char- 
acter to  those  who  receive  the  remuneration,  enjoy  the  benefit,  or  know  that  the 
necessity  is  an  antecedent  condition  to  any  profit  whatever,  as  an  arrangement  only 
less  remote  and  less  distasteful  than  a  property  tax,  the  obvious  remedy  is  that  pro- 
posal which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  23,  last  year^  and  the  Hoase 
agreed  to,  by  a  majori^  of  40,  that  all  local  taxation  should  be  divided  between 
owner  and  occupier.  Let  us  suppose  that  under  these  circnmstanoes  all  occupiers 
•are  relieved  of  half  their  local  taxation,  that  the  average  rate  is  68.  in  the  pound, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  burden  on  the  occupier  is  at  once  reduced  to  3.  I  have 
already  given  reasons  for  concluding  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
land-owner  to  transfer  this  tax  from  himself  to  the  tenant,  any  more  than  It  is  in  his 
power  to  transfer  the  income  tax  which  he  pays  on  his  rents  to  his  tenant :  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  law  which  now  applies  to  the  income  tax  be  applied  to  the  share  of 
local  taxation  which  the  tenant  has  to  pay. 

After  such  a  relief,  is  it  likely  that  the  occupier  would  grudge  his  share  in  the  cost 
of  national  education  f  As  a  pnblic  man,  I  have  always  contended  that  education 
should  be  free.  The  skill  which  a  man  acquires  in  his  craft,  be  he  an  artisan  or  a 
professional  workman,  is  a  wage«earning  outlay,  and  ought  to  be  provided  at  his  own 
charges,  as  it  generally  is,  in  the  shape  of  deterred  wages  during  appenticeship,  or 
no  wage-earning  power  whatever  till,  in  most  professional  ealliugs,  the  learner  is 
pronounced  to  be  duly  qualified.  There  la  no  reason  why  tlie  state  should  be  at  the 
cost  of  bringing  up  lawyers  and  doctors,  chemists  and  engineers,  carpenters  and 
wheelwrights,  mercnante  and  traders.  The  knowledge  which  they  have  is  special; 
the  skill  which  they  have  acquired  is  marketable.  I  have  always  looked  with  sus- 
picion on  the  schemes  for  supplying  technical  education  at  the  public  charge.  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  in  the  end  they  will  fail  of  their  purpose.  Gift  horses,  as  the  old 
proverb  says,  should  not  be  examined  too  closely. 

But  the  case  is  entirely  different  with  primary  edncation  or  any  education  to  which 
an  may,  ia  varying  degrees,  be  brought.  We  educate  all  children,  or  insist  on  them 
being  educated,  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  We  have  learued,  I  hope  not  too  late 
for  our  good,  that  an  untausht  and  untrained  race  will  collectively  fall  behind  those 
who  are  taught  and  trained.  The  education  of  the  English  people  is  a  matter  of 
public  necessity,  of  the  general  good,  of  vital  significance.  Now  what  is  every  man's 
interest  should  be  paid  lOr  by  every  man.  Least  of  all  should  it  be  paid  for  by  those 
who  make  a  great  sacrifice  in  submitting  to  the  pnblic  demand.  To  me  the  exaction 
of  any  money  contribution  whatever  fW>m  the  working  classes,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  fh>m  the  propertied  classes,  for  primary  education,  is  a  blunder  and  a  wrong. 
I  quite  appreciate  as  sound,  sensible,  and  just  what  I  have  seen  in  the  United  States, 
the  children  of  a  gentleman  of  fair  fortune  and  high  culture  sitting  on  the  same 
form  and  learning  the  same  lessons,  from  the  same  teacher,  with  the  children  of  that 
gentleman's  servants. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  resistance  which  is  shown  to  school  boards  and  school- 
board  rates,  and  the  clinging  to  sectarian  schools,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  mean- 
nesses, and  paltry  provocations  or  tyrannies,  is  due,  in  thefirst  place,  to  the  evident 
and  in  this  case  the  complicated  unfairness  of  our  present  system  of  local  taxation, 
and  in  the  next  to  the  intolerable  burden  of  its  present  incidence  in  England  and 
Wales.  If  my  proposal  were  carried  into  effect,  the  lightening  of  local  taxation 
from  the  hands  of  occupiers  would  make  them  indifferent  to  the  3d  or  4th  in  the 
pound  for  a  school  rate,  and  would  aid  the  Government  in  getting  rid  of  the  wretched 
compromise  by  which  they  try  to  get  the  grudging  gifts  of  denominations,  the  pitiful 
sophistry  by  which  they  claim  the  parents'  pence  for  the  children's  teaching,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  this  mischievous  method.  This  is  a  vicious  system  of  local 
taxation,  and  any  addition  to  it  increases  the  irritation  felt  at  it  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

The  other  local  tax  which  is  greatly  resented',  but  under  a  better  system  would  be 

5[uietly,  if  not  gladly,  accepted,  is  the  sn[>ply  of  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
t  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  good  which  these  institutions  do.    They  are  always 
humanizing,  always  ^neficial.    But  as  it  stands  at  present,  especially  in  Loudon, 
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wbere  the  oressare  of  local  taxation  is  enormous  and  the  administration  of  its  col- 
lected funds  scandalons,  there  is  great  nnwillineness  to  establish  snch  libraries  or 
readinff-rooms  where,  indeed,  they  are  most  needed.  In  some  districts  it  is  impoasi- 
hie  to  donbt,  from  the  political  complexion  of  the  locality,  that  they  who  can  decide 
on  the  matter  dread  the  liffht.  They  are  alarmed  at  the  contingency  of  the  people 
getting  into  wholesome  and  instmctive  literatare,  and  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  in- 
▼oke  tne  pressure  of  local  taxation  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  take  advantage  of 
Mr.  Ewarrs  act.  They  have  a  plausible  reason  and  a  secret  motive  which  they  do 
not  like  to  avow.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  burden  of  local  taxation  was  taken 
ftpm  the  occupier,  and  in  part  lightened,  these  people  would  preach  to  deaf  ears. 
In  taking  the  line  which  I  took  in  Parliament,  I  had  these  purposes  or  hopes  before 
me,  and!  trust  that  even  in  the  present  strife  they  will  not  be  frustrated. 


IRELAND. 

TAXAHOH  nr  cojol 

BBPOBT  OF  CONSUL  PIATT. 

Besides  customs  duties,  postage,  etc.,  the  only  tax  imposed  in  this 
consalar  district  which  can  be  called  a  national  one  is  the  income 
tax.  This  tax  is  levied  nnder  five  distinct  headings  or  schedales,  viz, 
(A)  land:  (B)  occupation f  (C)  funds;  (D)  trades  and  professions;  (£) 
profits  of  office. 

The  tax  has  increased  yearly  since  1884,  when  it  was  5d.  (10  cents)  in 
the  pound  sterling  ($4.87),  to  1887,  when  it  reached  Sd.  (16  cents). 

Persons  whose  income  does  not  exceed  £120  ($583.98)  from  all  sources 
yearly  are  exempt. 

Under  Schedule  A,  in  respect  of  land,  tenements,  etc.,  the  tax  is  5d.  in 
the  pound  sterling  on  income  of  £100  ($486.65)  annually  and  upwards. 

Under  Schedule  B,  in  respect  of  occupation  of  lands,  tenements,  etc., 
Id.  in  the  pound  sterling  on  income  of  £100  annually  and  upwards* 

Under  Schedule  G,  in  respect  of  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  an- 
nuities, 5d.  in  the  pound  sterling  on  income  of  £100  annually  and  up- 
wards. 

Under  Schedule  D,  in  respect  of  professions,  trades,  employments,  etc., 
6d.  in  the  pound  sterling  on  income  of  £100  annually  and  upwards. 

Under  Schedule  E,  in  respect  of  public  offices,  annuities  £rom  public 
revenues,  etc,  5d.  in  the  pound  sterling  on  income  of  £100  annually  and 
upwards. 

For  every  inhabited  house  of  the  rental  value  of  £20  ($97.33)  a  year 
or  upwards,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  exposing  goods  for  sale,  M.  in 
the  pound  sterling.  If  occupied  by  a  person  licensed  to  retail  beer, 
spirits,  wine,  etc.,  6d.  in  the  pound  sterling.  If  occupied  as  a  farm- 
house, 6d.  in  the  pound  sterling.  If  Occupied  in  any  other  manner,  9d. 
in  the  pound  sterling.  The  tax  in  each  case,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is 
nponthe  rental  valuation  per  year. 

LOCAIi  TAXATION. 

The  principal  local  tax  is  that  termed  the  poor  rate,  which  is  levied 
under  the  assessment  of  poundage  rate  on  the  net  annual  value  of  the 
property  liable  or  rateable,  which  consists  of  all  land  and  buildings 
mines  seven  years  open,  rights  of  way,  navigation,  and  all  other  rights 
and  easements,  tolls,  etc. 

The  valuation  of  all  property  is  revised  annually  in  cases  where 
changes  occur  in  boundaries,  value,  etc. 
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The  places  and  properties  exempt  are  houses  of  worship,  baUdings 
used  for  charitable  purposes,  public  institutions,  and  burial  grounds. 

The  persons  liable  are  the  occupiers  of  rateable  property  at  the  date 
of  striking  the  rate,  and,  in  default  of  payment  by  them,  then  the  sub- 
sequent occupiers  are  liable. 

Occupiers  of  holdings  under  the  yearly  value  of  £S  ($38.93)  are  ex- 
empt, in  which  case  the  lessor  is  rated. 

On  all  settlements  of  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant  half  the  poor 
rate  paid  by  the  tenant  is  allowed  by  the  landlord. 

COUNTY  TAX. 

Grand  jury  cess  is  a  tax  peculiar  to  Ireland,  controlled  by  a  number 
of  the  largest  property  holders  in  each  division,  chosen  by  a  ballot  from 
a  list  fixed  by  the  grand  jury  at  each  assize  or  term  of  court.  The 
estimates  are 'made  to  fix  amounts  necessary  for  making  new  roads, 
bridges,  quays,  for  repairs,  fixing  compensation  for  malicious  injuries 
to  property,  part  support  of  police,  prosecution  of  offenders,  and  sup- 
port of  deserted  children. 

The  amount  necessary  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  is  levied  on 
the  rate-payers  of  the  immediate  district  in  which  the  necessity  arises 
for  any  of  the  purposes  above  stated ;  but  for  contribution  towards 
support  of  the  police  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  county  at  large. 

In  consequence  of  the  political  agitation  concerning  landlord  and 
tenant  the  tax  in  some  disturbed  portions  of  the  counties  through 
malicious  injuries  to  property  and  cattle  has  been  very  high. 

TAXES  FOE  THE  CORK  POOR-LAW  UNION. 

The  Gork  union  has,  for  the  city  and  the  various  electoral  divisions 
comprised  in  it  feach  division  choses  a  guardian  of  the  poor-law  union), 
an  area  of  169,732  statute  acres,  the  poor-law  valuation  of  which  in 
1882  was£350,789  ($1,707,114.67).  The  population  was  145,216.  Average 
daily  number  of  paupers  in  workhouse,  2,558;  number  relieved  during 
year  indoor,  16,769;  number  relieved  during  year  outdoor,  7,359;  cost 
of  indoor  relief,  £27,218  ($132,456.39) ;  cost  of  outdoor  relief,  £10,629 
($51,726.03);  salaries  and  rations  of  officers,  £4,678  ($22,765.49);  gen- 
eral  expense,  £7,136  ($34,727.34). 

Poundage  of  expenditure,  2$,  Sd.  (64  cents),  t.  e.,  64  cents  upon  eaeh 
$4.87  of  the  entire  valuation. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  poor  rate  is  Qd.  in  the  pound  sterling  col- 
lected. This  service  is  done  for  the  Cork  union  district  by  four  col- 
lectors, each  of  whom  furnishes  approved  bondsmen  for  the  due  and 
faithful  collection  of  the  rates. 

The  rate  varies  throughout  the  electoral  divisions  comprising  the 
union,  and  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  i)oor  chargeable 
and  belonging  to  each  division  respectively. 

CORPORATION  TAX — CITY  OF  CORK. 

The  local  taxation  in  the  city  of  Gork  is  said  to  be  exceptionally 
heavy.  The  rates  are  struck  half  yearly,  and  are  for  the  purpose  ot 
paying  interest  on  city  debts,  salaries  to  officials,  paving,  draining, 
lighting,  cleansing,  supplying  water,  and,  generally,  for  city  improve- 
ments; the  property  assessed  being  the  same  as  that  assessed  for  the 
poor  rate. 

In  February,  1887,  the  city  rates  for  the  half  year,  to  pay  officers, 
interest  on  debts,  etc.,  were  Ss.  Sd.  (79  cents)  in  the  pound  sterling  of  as- 
sessed valuation;  the  public  water  rate  was  lid.  (3  cents)  in  the  pound ; 
the  domestic  water  rate  was  3d.  (6  cents)  in  the  pound— or,  about  Ss. 
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($l.d4)  in  the  pound  per  year  for  the  city  rates ;  while  the  poor  rate  for 
Cork  Oity  is  from  3«.  4(2.  (81  cents)  to  4«.  (97  cents)  in  the  ponnd,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  12«.  ($2.92)  in  the  pound  of  assessed  valnatiom  The  city 
rates  are  paid  entirely  by  the  lease-holder^  together  with  half  the  poor 
rate  and  property  tax. 

The  valuation  of  the  city  of  Cork  for  rating  purposes  is  £l58ySi6.6y 
or  $773,025.52. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  at  the  present  time  is 
£242,657.6.5,  or  $1,180,891.85. 

The  amounts  of  rates  to  be  levied  is  arrived  at  and  assessed  by  the 
corporation  on  the  sums  required  for  city  improvements,  and  due 
potioe  of  same  having  been  struck  and  the  amount  per  pound  sterling 
for  each  rate  is  given  in  the  local  newspapers  as  well  as  by  bills  posted 
on  the  various  public  notice  boards  throughout  the  city. 

In  many  cases  process  of  law  has  to  be  resorted  to  for  recovery  of  the 
rates,  owing  to  the  great  depression  in  trade,  and  the  heavy  tax  is 
daily  becoming  a  great  source  of  complaint  in  business  quarters. 

John  J.  Piatt, 

Oon8uL 


SCOTLAND. 

TAXATIOH  nr  SCOTLAHB. 

REPORT  OP  CONSUL  UNDERWOOD, 

Taxes  in  Scotland  are  assessed  upon  real  estate,  but  not  upon  per- 
sonal property,  except  indirectly  by  tax  on  incomes  and  occupations  or 
in  the  cases  of  legacies  and  successions. 

The  annual  rental  for  an  estate  is  taken  to  be  the  standard  of  value. 
When  the  owner  occupies  his  own  premises  the  statement  of  the  annual 
value  as  returned  by  himself  is  passed  upon  by  the  assessor^  who  may 
accept  or  advance  the  owner's  valuation.  If  the  owner  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  official  valuation,  he  can  appeal  first  to  the  magistrates  and 
next  to  the  superior  court. 

The  valuation  statute  of  1854,  section  6^  says,  ^'The  same  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  rent  at  which,  one  year  with  another,  such  lands  and 
heritages  might  in  their  actual  state  be  reasonably  expected  to  let  from 
year  to  year." 

Mines  are  not  assessed  if  not  worked  within  the  year.  Unimproved 
lands,  forests,  etc.,  are  assessed  at  their  value  as  grazing  lands.  When 
lands  are  bona  fide  let  for  a  yearly  rent,  such  rent  is  taken  as  the  annual 
value. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  estates,  both  in  city  and  country,  is 
held  or  occupied  by  feuars,  who  are  particularly  regarded  and  assessed 
as  owners,  although  they  pay  an  annual  feu  duty  to  the  superiors,  or 
grantor  of  the  feu.  Municipal  taxation  of  feued  land  falls  upon  the  feuar 
but  not  upon  the  superior,  who  pays  solely  a  tax  to  the  imperial  treas- 
ury based  upon  his  general  income,  including,  of  course,  the  feu  duties 
he  has  received. 

A  dwelling-house  of  moderate  size,  costing  let  us  say  £1,000,  which 
may  be  expected  to  yield  a  rental  of  £iO  or  £50,  is  sure  to  be  assessed 
at  its  full  value ;  but  a  costly  house  is  not  necessarily  assessed  in  pro- 
];>ortion.    The  inquiry  is,  "  What  would  it  let  for  1^ 

A  shop  or  warehouse  in  a  city  or  town,  if  occupied,  is  assessed  at  its 
value ;  if  it  is  unoccupied,  the  owner  pays  no  tax.    Vacant  lots  of  land , 
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and  raiDed  baildings  in  the  city  eaee  not  assessed.  Tracts  of  land  in  the 
subarbs  of  cities  and  towns  are  assessed  at  their  annual  value  for  agri- 
cultaral  purposes.  Owners  of  land  near  Glasgow  have  become  enor- 
mously rich  by  sitting  still  and  seeing  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  estates 
grow  to  large  proportions  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  classes.  The  result  of  this  mode  ot  assess- 
ment is  to  favor  the  holders  of  land  by  relieving  them  of  their  equitable 
share  of  the  public  burdens. 

For  taxation  and  other  purposes  Glasgow  is  divided  into  three  par- 
ishes. The  City  parisU,  the  most  ancient,  is  at  the  east  end ;  the  Barony 
parish  includes  what  is  now  the  center  and  northern  part  of  the  city ; 
and  the  Govan  parish  includes  the  district  south  of  the  Clyde,  and  the 
west  end.  These  two  last-named  parishes  are  of  large  extent,  and  the 
limits  of  modem  Glasgow  cut  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  large 
parts  of  them  outside  the  municipality.  In  stating  the  mode  and  rate 
of  taxation  in  the  parishes,  it  will  be  understood  that  reference  is  made 
only  to  such  portions  of  them  as  are  within  the  city  limits. 

Each  parish  has  its  parochial  board,  which  levies  and  collects  poor 
rates,  and  attends  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Each  board  also,  for  con- 
venience, collects  the  school  rates,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
schools,  they  being  under  the  management  of  the  school  board.  The 
amount  realized  from  school  rates  is  not  enough  to  support  the  schools, 
and  a  small  tuition  fee  is  charged  for  each  pupil,  which  the  parents 
are  compelled  to  pay  unless  excused  by  extreme  poverty. 

All  taxation  in  Glasgow  for  municijpal  purposes,  excepting  poor  and 
school  rates,  is  assessed  by  the  magistrates,  and  upon  real  estate,  as 
already  stated,  and  not  upon  goods  in  warehouses,  ships,  stocks,  bonds, 
money,  or  other  personal  property :  these  taxes  are  assessed  partly  upon 
the  proprietor  and  partly  upon  tne  occupier  of  each  estate,  the  bur- 
den  being  a  little  more  heavy  upon  the  latter.  As  will  be  seen,  a  sepa- 
rate tax  is  levied  for  various  purposes.  As  a  fair  average,  a  copy  is 
herewith  given  of  the  levy  for  1884-'85. 

Municipal,  parochial^  and  aohool-hoard  ratingf  1884-^85. 
CITY  PABISH. 


On  rents  £10  and 
upwards. 

On  rents  £4 1«.  and 
under  £10. 

•  under. 

AssessmenU. 

owner. 

Pavable 
occnpier. 

Payable 
owner. 

Pavable 
occupier. 

Pavable 
owner. 

Pavable 

Public  water  rate 

«.     d. 
0     1 

#.     d. 

#.     d. 
0     1 

s.     d. 

i.     d. 
0      i 
0    *6J 

0  ♦a 
0    u 
0   *i 
0  *^ 

9.     d. 

Police 

1      U 
0      8 
0     u 
0      24 

Q      2 

0     u 
0    04 

0      Of 

0    r.  J 

0     2A 

0     0} 
0     3 
0     U 
0     ]| 
0     Oi 
0      1| 
0      2 

0     n 
0      0; 
0     of 

0      5  1 

0    2J5, 

Statute  labor 

Roads  aud  brldgea 

0     u 

0    14 

Sanitary 

Poblicbealth 

City  improvements 

Parks  and  galleries 

Municipal  %aildinii^.    regUtraUon   of 
births,  etc..  redstration  of  voiers, 
valuation  of  lands,  lunacy,  and  prison 

.  payment 

S  ^ 

0      ti 
0      Oi 

"o"6H 
0    2/0 

Cess 

•     ••••• 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Poor  rate  (on  HO  per  cent,  of  rent) 

School  rate  (on  80  per  cent,  of  rent)  .... 

S  If. 

0    bn 
0    25 

0      b\% 
0      2fl 

1      OA  1    2    llA 

1      0i«, 

2      2\% 

1    owl    0    «/, 

the  several  chissod  rents 

8..    llAd. 

3*. 

BiW. 

2*.    (4\d. 

T 

uigii 

izea  Dy  "n^j 

w^yie 
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Munioipalj  parochial,  and  school-hoard  ratingj  1884-85 — Contlnoed. 
UAKOXr  PAEISH. 


On  rents  £10  and 
upwaixls. 

On  rents  £4  U.  and 
under  £10. 

On 

rente  £4  a^ 
under. 

Aflsessmonta. 

Payable 
owner. 

Payable 
occupier. 

Payable 
owner. 

Parable 
occupier. 

owner. 

X 

Public  water  rate 

«.     d. 
0     1 

«.      d. 

...... 

0     3 
0     14 
0      24 
0      04 
0      14 
0      2 

0      0 
0      41 
0      14 
0      2t 

8.      d. 
0     1 

«.      d. 

0 

o 

0 

o 
o 

0 

1 

&     dL 

Police 

0     Q 
0      3 

0     14 
0     14 
0     oj 
0     14 

0      2 

0     lA 
0    of 

0      4i 

0      l| 
0      2 

Statute  labor 



Koadsand  bridirea 

0     14 

0     14 

tianitary 

..... 

Pablic  health 

'"'" 

City  improvements 

Parks  and  galleries   

Municipal    buildings,    registration    of 
births,  etc.,  reeistration  of  voters, 
valuation  oflands,  and  prison  payment. 

Juvenile' delinquency 

0     lA 

0     lA 

Poor  rate  (on  80  per  cent,  of  rent) 

Lunacy  (on  80  per  cent  of  rent) 

School  rat«  (on  80  per  cent,  oi  rent) 

2  n 

0      2i 

0      41 
0      l| 
0      2| 

0 
0 
0 

3 

•    4 

0   iiH 

2    llA 

0  iilj 

2      2H 

1 

10 

•    H 

Total  assessments  per  ponnd  on 
the  several  classed  rents. 

8#.    lOMd. 

8:    2{^ 

2*. 

^d. 

GOTAN  PARISH. 


Public  water  rate...... 

0      J 

0       1 
0     *«} 
0     *8 

Police 

1     14 
0      8 

0     u 

0      2i 
0     oj 
0     14 

0      2 
0     of 

0      4 
0      24 

0   «i 

0      3 

s  n 

0      2 

0      Of 
0      4 
0      24 

Statute  labor    ....              ..w.......... 

Hoada  and  bridirea 

0     14 

0     14 

•■""•"" 

Sanitary 

'***"*"*" 

Public  health 

....... 

City  improvements - 

..... 

Panes  and  galleries 

Muoicip^    buildings,    registration    of 
births,  etc.,  registration   of  voters, 
valuation  of  lands,  lunacy,  and  prison 
payment  .............................. 

0     14 

0    14 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Poor  rate  (on  80  per  cent,  of  rent) 

School  rate  (on  80  per  cent  of  rent) 

0     34 
0     24 

0      34 
0      2? 

S  II 

0     4 

0      9} 

2      9 

0   n , 

2      Of 

1      71 

0    H 

Total  assessments  per  ponnd  on 
the  several  classed  rents 

dt. 

eid. 

2t. 

104(1. 

1 
2».     1 

tK 

if«moratu2um.— Had  the  poor  and  school  rates— also  the  lunacy  rate  in  Barony  Pariah  - 
on  the  gross  annual  value,  as  are  all  the  other  rates,  the  total  assessments  per  ponnd  wookl  have  hea 
(avoiding  close  fractions)  on  the  several  classified  rentd — 


In  City  Parish 

In  Barony  Parish. 
In  (jh>van  Pariah.., 


d. 
8 

3 


d. 
111 


9. 


2  8 
2  3 
1    Ui 


*  Twenty -five  per  cent,  deduction  allowed  to  owners  from  these  rates. 

In  the  foregoing  table,  "statute  labor"  means  the  cost  of  layiDgont 
and  paving  streets.  Anciently  all  men  were  obliged  by  statute  to  labor 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  year  upon  the  highways,  and  tJiisper- 
sonal  service  was  afterward  commuted  to  a  money  payment.  The  item 
for  "roads  and  bridges"  is  for  the  maintenance  of  thoroughfares  leadW 
to  and  surrounding  the  city,  Parliament  having  required  Glasgow  mi 
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sabnrbs  to  expend  £12,500  annually  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  share 
of  Glasgow  is  about  £8,000.  "  Cess''  iaa  small  tax — in  the  case  of  Glas- 
gow £^0 — levied  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Some  centuries  ago  a 
cess  or  assessment  was  levied  upon  burghs  and  cities,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, to  provide  for  defense  against  raids  and  insurrections,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  was  established 
as  an  annual  tax.  It  is  the  only  tax  in  the  foregoing  table  received  by 
the  imperial  treasury. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  differ  in  some  items  in  the  different 
parishes.  Further,  the  rate  varies  according  to  the  rental,  being  in  three 
classes:  Those  of  £4  and  under,  those  over  £4  and  under  £10,  and  those 
over  £10. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses  of  each  class  for  the  same  year  and 
the  total  rental  of  each  class  are  herewith  given. 


Class. 


£4  and  ander 

Above  £4  and  ander  itlO 

£10  and  upwards 

Hotel  and  lodging  hoasM,  rented  at  £50  and  upwards.. 

Total ' 


Number 
of  houses. 


119,538 


RentaL 


8,555 

76.288 

,  34,560 

126 

£30, 115 

527, 816 

710,888 

41,917 

1,310, 786 


There  were  in  the  same  year  6,186  unoccupied  houses  whose  annual 
value  should  have  been  £57,625. 

The  figures  for  1885-'86  vary  but  little  from  the  above.  Of  £276,000 
imposed  on  rents  of  £10  and  upwards,  £1,600  was  unrecovered  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  of  £38,454  imposed  on  rent  of  £10  and  under,  £8,470 
was  unrecovered.  The  rates  imposed  on  rents  under  £4,  being  laid  on 
the  owners,  were  practically  all  recovered. 

If  taxes  are  to  be  levied  upon  rentals,  a  sliding  scale  like  the  forego- 
ing is  a  judicious  concession  to  the  poor,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  there 
are  certain  inequalities  inseparable  from  this,  and  perhaps  from  any, 
system. 

As  there  is  no  difference  in  the  taxation  of  a  dwelling-house  or  tene- 
ment of  a  certain  value  and  a  shop  or  warehouse  of  the  same  value,  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  burden  would  be  heavier  upon  the  house- 
holder, especially  if  he  were  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  because  the  occu- 
pant of  premises  used  for  a  shop  would  be  likely  to  secure  a  larger  in- 
come from  his  business  than  the  artisan  or  laborer  could  from  his  toil, 
and  yet  both  would  pay  the  same  municipal  tax;  and  the  occupier  of 
the  smallest  tenement  has  at  least  poor  and  school  rates  to  pay,  although 
his  personal  property  may  be  of  little  value,  and  his  earnings  no  more 
than  enough  to  sustain  his  family.  In  the  United  States  such  persons 
would  be  expected  to  pay  only  a  poll-tax. 

The  wealthiest  merchant  pays  no  more  municipal  taxes  than  one  who 
is  only  moderately  successful,  unless  he  does  business  in  a  more  valu- 
able warehouse.  The  owner  of  a  dozen  ships  may  keep  his  accounts  in 
a  small  office  of  moderate  rent  that  contributes  to  the  city  treasury  less 
than  the  tax  on  a  cigar  shop. 

But  while  the  vigilance  of  the  assessors  in  Glasgow  and  other  cities 
and  towns  keeps  up  the  standard  of  value,  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the 
countiy.  A  gentleman's  estate,  or  a  baronial  residence,  would  not  let 
for  a  sum  at  all  proportionate  to  its  cost  or  to  its  intrinsic  value.  The 
timber  of  forests  is  not  assessed ;  a  park  is  estimated  at  its  worth  for 
pasturage ;  gardens  and  conservatories  are  considered  only  so  far  as 
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they  enbance  the  annaal  value,  and  of  coarse  pictures,  libraries,  and  e 
treasares  are  not  reckoned. 

Outside  the  city  limits  taxes  are  assessed  by  magistrates  of  boi^ 
and  by  county  officials  called  commissioners  of  supply^  NooK^ 
eligible  to  be  such  commissioner  who  does  not  possess  real  estate  of  t^ 
annual  value  of  £100  or  more;  and  as  a  rule  the  commissioners  are tk 
large  land-owners  of  the  country,  who  are  not  interest^  to  o^mik 
real  estate,  especially  the  great  residences,  for  the  purpose  of  taxstut 
The  existing  valuations  have  remained  without  change,  in  msnyi 
stances,  for  a  hundred  years,  and  as  a  rule  estates  are  rated  hihdei 
intrinsic  valuer.  But  farmers  who  pay  a  fixed  rent,  and  ail  teDUti^ 
small  holdings,  are  taxed  according  to  the  rent  they  actually  pa?. 

It  is  not  within  the  s<)ope  of  this  report  to  refer  to  rents,  botitir 
be  observed  in  passing  that  they  are  at  present  generally  aboret^ 
ability  of  tenant  farmers  to  pay,  owing  to  the  continued  depresnoi : 
prices  of  crops  and  cattle,  so  that  the  taxes  imposed  upon  thisduBts 
probably  more  burdensome  than  any  levied  in  Scotland. 

Before  commenting  further  upon  the  taxation  of  rural  estates  itr.' 
be  necessary  to  present  a  summary  of  imperial  taxation. 

IMPERIAL  TAXATION. 

The  British  taiiff  affects  but  few  articles,  chiefly  spirits  and  Ti» 
tobacco  and  cigars,  gold  and  silvei  plate,  coffee  and  tea,  but  the  ok' 
nal  taxes  imposed  by  government  leave  few  interests  untouched.  T^ 
may  be  arranged  in  classes,  viz : 


i 


1)  Property  aod  income  tax. 
.2)  Inhabited  house  duty. 
(3)  Inventory,  legacy,  and  succession  duties. 
ii)  Excise  on  spirits,  beer,  etc. 

(5)  Licenses  for  professions  and  employments,  and  for  luxuries. 

(6)  Stami>s  on  all  legal  and  business  papers  and  documents. 


As  this  is  not  to  serve  as  a  British  tax-payer's  manual,  but  only  >f' 
brief  report  showing  the  sources  of  revenue,  it  is  necessary  to  omit i^ 
voluminous  details  of  the  statutes  and  give  only  an  approximate  9» 
mary. 

(1)  PROPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAX. 

On  the  owner  of  real  estate  8  pence  per  pound  (one-thirti€tii)rfti 
annual  rental. 

On  the  occupant  of  the  same,  unless  it  is  a  dwelling-hoose  se^ 
from  a  farm,  3  pence  (one-eightieth). 

On  income  from  public  funds  or  from  other  investments,  <ff  ^ 
salary,  trade,  profession,  or  employment,  8d.  (one-thirtieth).  Br 
incomes  less  than  £150  are  not  taxable,  and  from  those  between  ^ 
and  £400,  £120  may  be  deducted. 

Mr.  Goschen's  budget  for  1887  proposes  a  reduction  of  the  ino* 
tax  from  8d.  to  7d.  He  proposes  further  that  tenant  farmers  iost* 
of  being  assessed  upon  the  basis  of  the  rental  may  present  an  Mt& 
statement  of  profits.  In  most  cases  this  will  be  a  boon ;  bat  tk^ 
have  been  many  farmers  and  graziers  on  long  and  favorable  le<!^ 
whose  profits  greatly  exceeded  the  rental. 

(2)  INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY. 

If  of  the  value  of  £20  or  over  per  year,  and  occupied  m  a  f»CBi^ 
or  partly  as  a  shop,  M.  in  the  pound  (one-fortieth). 
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All  other  houses  (town,  city,  or' country),  9d.  per  pound  of  the  rental 
(three-eightieths). 

An  unforseen  difficulty  has  arisen  in  cases  where  a  large  warehouse, 
bank,  printing-office,  or  factory  needs  the  protection  of  a  resident  jan- 
itor or  care-taker.  Such  residence  makes  the  house  legally  liable  to 
this  htovy  tax,  and  it  is  sometimes  evaded  by  providing  a  separate 
entrance  for  the  care-taker  and  family. 

(3)  INVEin'ORIES,  LEGACIESi  AND  SUCCESSIONS. 

(a)  Upon  an  inventory  of  personal  property  of  a  person  deceased,  3 
per  cent. 

(bV  On  legacies,  if  bequeathed  to  lineal  heirs,  I  per  cent ;  to  a  brother 
or  sister,  3  per  cent.;  to  an  uncle  or  aunt<,  or  their  descendants,  5  per 
cent.;  to  a  great  uncle  or  great  aunt,  or  their  descendants,  6  per  cent. ; 
to  any  other  relative,  or  fjo  a  stranger,  10  per  cent. 

A  legacy  from  husband  to  wife,  or  vice  veraa^  is  not  chargeable. 

(c)  In  the  succession  of  real  estate  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  person  coming  to  the  succession, 
the  calculation  being  based  on  Government  tables ;  the  number  of  years 
of  his  expectancy  of  life  is  multiplied  by  the  annual  value  of  the  estate 
and  the  product  is  regarded  as  a  capital  upon  which  th^  succession  duty 
is  to  be  paid,  following  the  same  rules  as  in  the  case  of  legacies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  each  generation  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  realm  goes 
into  the  imperial  treasury. 

(4)  EXCISE,  ETC. 

On  spirits,  lOs.  per  gallon;  on  beer,  6«.  3d.  for  ^^36  gallons  of  worts  of 
the  speciHc  gravity  of  105  (sic)  7  degrees.''  This  averages  about  2d.  per 
gallon  of  beer. 

On  manufactures  of  gold  plate,  17«.  per  ounce;  on  silver  plate,  1«.  6d. 

(5)  PBOFE88ION8,  EMPLOYMENTS,  AlTD  LICENSES. 

The  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  contains  all  the  taxes  of  any  impor- 
tance.   The  tax  is  annual,  unless  otherwise  stated : 

Appraisers,  £2;  admission  of  attorneys  and  notaries  from  £20  to  £85,  ^eneraUy 
£30;  annual  license  for  the  same,  from  £3  to  £9;  anotioneers,  £10;  license  to  banlc- 
ers issuing  notes,  £30,  and  a  graded  tax  on  the  notes  also;  brewers,  £1 ;  beer  deal- 
ers, from  5«.  to  £4;  registration  of  certain  chemical  works,  fh>m  £3  to  £5;  chemists' 
stills,  10«;  game  dealers,  £2;  refiners  and  dealers  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  f^om  £2  6«. 
to  £5  15«. ;  hawkers  and  peddlers,  £2;  house  agents,  £2;  makers  of  methylated  spir- 
its, £10  10«.;  passenger-boat  license,  £5,  the  same  for  one  day,  £1;  pawnbrokers, 
£7  10«. :  admission  to  degree  of  M.  D.,  £10;  admission  as  Fellow  of  College  of  Physi- 
cians, £25;  railway  companies,  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts,  except  ft'om 
fares  of  Id.  or  less  per  mile;  license  to  sell  spirits,  according  to  rental  of  premises, 
from  £4  10».  to  £60;  grocers  to  sell  wines,  tVom  £2  4«.  Id.  to  £10  10». ;  sellers  of 
sweets  (confectionery,  preserves,  etc.),  £5  be, ;  dealers  in  tobacco,  etc.,  from  £5  5«.  to 
£31  10«. ;  vinegar,  £5  G«. ;  license  to  keep  a  carriage,  from  lbs.  to  £2  2«. ;  to  have  a 
coat  of  arms  on  the  panels,  £2  2$. ;  to  use  a  coat  of  arms  otherwise,  £1  Is. ;  for  each 
man  servant,  10«;  for  a  game  keeper,  £2;  to  carry  and  use  a  gun,  10«. ;  for  each  dog, 
78. 6d,  except  that  farmers  and  shepherds  may  each  keep  two  untaxed  for  service. 

Mr.  Goschen^s  budget  for  1887  proposes  to  surrender  the  proceeds  of 
the  carriage  tax  to  the  municipal  authorities. 

STAMPS. 

This  branch  of  imperial  taxation  is  minute  and  flEtr-reaching. 
In  Mr.  Goschen's  budget  for  1887  the  estimate  of  receipts  from  stamps 
19  j&ll,668,000,  while  the  estimate  of  the  whole  receipts  from  .taxation 
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is  £76,035,000,  showing  that  stamps  pay  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  Kingdom.  But  this  statement  woul(J  be  misleadin^r, 
unless  we  remember  that  inventory,  legacy,  and  succession  duties  are 
paid  by  stamps ;  so  that  the  item  includes  certain  taxes  which  are  al- 
ready classified  under  another  head. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  proportion  of  stamp  duties  paid  by 
Scotland. 

It  would  lengthen  this  report  needlessly  to  give  details ;  but  it  may 
be  suflBcient  to  state  that  there  is  no  paper  or  document  necessary  in 
business  or  in  court,  whether  check,  receipt,  bill  of  exchange,  protest, 
note,  bond,  deed,  mortgage,  release,  bill  of  lading,  insurance  policy, 
charter-party,  transfer  of  stock,  power  of  attorney,  agreement,  award, 
license,  notarial  act,  certificate,  writ,  judgment,  or  record,  but  must 
bear  a  stamp ;  and  the  cost  of  the  stamp  usually  increases  with  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  thing  done. 

TEINDS  OR  TITHES. 

There  remains  one  other  burden  to  be  considered,  namely,  teinds. 
Some  economists  hold  that  teinds  are  not  a  tax,  any  more  than  are  feu 
duties.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  feued  estate  were  able  to  acquire  it 
clear  of  feu  duty,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it  as  much  more  as  the 
capitalized  value  of  that  duty.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  feu  duty  were 
£10  per  annum,  the  price  of  the  estate  clear  of  that  duty  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  sum  large  enough  to  produce  £10  yearly,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest. 

Teinds  were  laid  upon  the  lands  centuries  ago,  and  lands  have  been 
inherited,  bought,  and  sold  with  a  well-known  burden.  The  owner  and 
the  occupant  of  every  estate  subject  to  teinds  have  considered  and  dis- 
counted the  burden.  Some  estates  have  been  freed  forever  by  a  money 
payment.  So  when  a  tenant  farmer  pays,  say,  £10  in  teinds,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  manse,  it  should  be  understood  that  his  rent  is  just  so  much 
lower  on  account  of  that  liability. 

Still,  a  survey  of  taxation  in  Scotland  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  this  subject. 

In  ancient  law  teinds  were  defined  as  that  liquid  proportion  of  rents 
or  goods  claimed  by  churchmen  for  performing  divine  service.  The 
Canonists  affirmed  that  this  right  extended  not  only  to  the  produce  of 
ground,  but  also  to  the  results  of  personal  industry,  but  this  claim  was 
long  ago  abandoned.  It  was  never  recognized  in  Scotland.  So  far  as 
the  right  affects  th^  produce  of  land,  it  appears  to  have  been  recognized 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  first 
statute  upon  the  subject  is  David  II,  chapter  42. 

The  right  was  not  always  retained  for  the  church,  but  was  sometimes 
sold,  and  sometimes  given  to  any  poor  lay  friend  of  the  holder.  So  that 
teinds  are  not  in  some  instances  payable  to  persons  tUe  descendants  of 
ancient  grantees,  who  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  church 
and  have  no  care  of  public  worship. 

Certain  lands  are  exempt  from  teinds,  and  it  has  happened  in  this 
way:  Certain  of  the  religious  orders,  viz,  Cistercians,  Hospitallers,  and 
Templars  procured  from  the  Pope  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
teinds  to  the  churches  in  whose  parishes  their  lands  lay. 

The  monasteries  at  one  time  possessed  nearly  one-third  of  the  solum 
of  the  country. 

The  lands  of  the  three  orders  named,  some  of  them  sold  to  laymen 
and  some  of  them  given  to  favorites  by  royal  authority  at  the  dissolu^ 
tion  of  their  honses;  remain  free  from  the  payment  of  teinds. 
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The  person  who  was  entitled  to  the  teinds  of  grain  satisfied  his  right 
either  by  accepting  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  from  the  proprietor  or 
by  drawing  from  or  separating  upon  the  field  his  own  tenth  part  of  the 
grain  after  it  was  reaped,  from  the  stock  or  remaining  nine-tenths  of 
the  crop.  His  portion  when  carried  to  his  own  granaries  was  called 
the  drawn  teind. 

If  the  possessor  carried  off  his  crop  before  the  chorchman  was  satis- 
fled  he  was  liable  to  an  action. 

To  remedy  this  and  other  grievances  an  act  was  passed  in  1633  en- 
abling proprietors  to  sue  for  a  valuation  of  teinds  before  certain  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  act.  Most  proprietors  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege,  and  the  valuations  then  established  are  in  force  to-day, 
sJthough  the  land  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  productive. 

As  a  case  in  point,  an  estate  worth  £1,200  scots  (£100  sterling)  at 
that  date  was  so  valued  and  the  rule  was  established  that  the  teinds 
were  considered  to  be  worth  one-fifth  of  the  annual  value  (£20  sterling). 
To  this  amount  the  titular  or  owner  of  the  teinds  has  right,  on  condition 
of  maintaining  the  clergy  to  that  extent.  He  can  not  be  called  upon  for 
more  even  if  the  stipend  for  the  clergy  is  insufficient. 

The  valuation  act  of  1633  was  most  favorable  to  proprietors,  as  values 
have  risen ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  decayed  burghs,  the  effect  has 
been  otherwise. 

Valuations  are  occasionally  made  in  modern  times,  and  these  are  in 
cases  where  proprietors  long  ago  neglected  to  take  action,  or  where  the 
old  valuations  have  been  lost.  In  any  new  valuations  the  agricultural 
value  is  taken  as  the  basis.  This  process  is  carried  on  before  the  court 
of  teinds,  which  is  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session^  the 
superior  court  of  Scotland,  sitting  at  Edinburg. 

So  it  will  be  seen,  in  rare  instances,  that  of  two  farms  side  by  side  one 
pays  £1  in  teinds  where  the  other  pays  £20. 

SPECIMEN  OF   FABMESS'  TAXES. 

Farm  of  Brocklebank,  parish  of  Ellerslee,  county  of  Ayr,  possessed 
and  occupied  by  James  Kinnaird,  127  acres. 
The  annual  rental  per  valuation  roll  is  £270. 

IBfPERIAL  TAXES. 

L  Payable  by  owner.                                                                                           £  8.  d, 

(a)  Property  and  income  tax  on  the  lands  in  respect  of  property  -.9  0  8 

(b)  Land  tax  (same  as  the  "cess'' in  Glasgow) 5  3  1 

n.  Payable  as  tenant: 

(a)  Property  and  income  tax  as  occnpant 3      5      7 


LOCAL  TAXES. 

I.  Payable  as  owner : 

(a)  Stipend  to  incumbent  of  parish 14  4  10 

(()  Poor  rate-on  nine-tenth  of  rental  at  4  pence  per  pound 4  1  0 

(o)  School  rate  on  same  proportion  at  3^  pence  per  pound 3  10  n 

(d)  Eoads  and  bridges,  2|  pence  per  pound 2  16  3 

24  13  0 


(e)  County  rates 2  19  1 

n.  Payable  as  tenant: 

(a)  Poor  rate,  2}  pence  i>eT  pound 2  18  3 

(()  School  rate,  2|  pence  per  pound 2  8  1 

(o)  Boads  and  bridges 3  7  6 

8  13  10 
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SUBOCABT. 


Imperial  taxes : 

As  owner £14    3    9 

As  tenant 3    5    7 


Local  taxes: 

As  owner £S7  13  I 

As  tenant ti  13  U 


36   5  a 


17    9    4 
Total  imperial  and  local  taxes,  £53  15«.  3^. 

These  taxes,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  payable  to  difforentpersou, 
and  separate  bills  are  sent  for  each  item. 

[Specimen  of  amount  for  stipend  on  the  estate  last  named.] 

Thb  Mansb,  Snenlee,  Febnt§r!f2^l9S:. 

Jamea  Kinnairdy  esq.,  BrokUibakk  (crap  and  year  1886),  to  Bm.  Thomas  Mwr€§Tti^ 

for  stipend. 


BoUa. 


Flxlots. 


Pedkt. 


Lippiat. 


Barley. 


2,atl4t.7|<{.Mrbafl. 
2,atlfi».perboU.... 


D«dact  iaooni«  tax,  Sd.  per  poTmd  . 
ByoMh 


1  li 

I  0: 

All 

14  UY 
M 

14   4  3 


T.  Murray  Forbb. 

[NOTB. — ^The  above  is  not  a  tenth  of  the  crop,  but  is  the  amonnt  of  the  minffte^ 
claim  npon  the  teinds  of  the  lands.  The  price  oi  grains,  etc.,  is  fixed  each  yearbri 
fiars  coart,  presided  oyer  by  the  sheriff  of  the  connty.  The  firlot  coDtains  a  tiiSfi  k^ 
than  H  bnshels.  There  are  fonr  firlots.  say  6  bnshels,  in  a  ''  boU."  In  a  firlot  ii?< 
Scotch  pecks ;  in  a  peck  four  ''  lippies. ''] 

There  was  no  "inhabited  house  duty,'^  as  the  only  dwelling  ontk 
estate  is  the  farm-honse. 

The  owner  of  this  estate  declares  that  his  actaal  profits  w^  ^ 
than  iClOO,  He  would  therefore  be  greatly  relieved  of  taxation  if » 
change  is  made  in  the  principle  of  taxation,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Goachesf 
budget. 

It  is  needless  perhaps  to  observe  that  the  whole  qaestion  of  teiof  ^ 
intricate,  and  that  their  burden  is  wholly  difiEerent  in  different  disHictt- 

So,  in  regard  to  local  rates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  downg* 
eral  rules,  as  they  depend  upon  the  needs  of  each  locality. 

A  general  view  of  Scottish  taxation  is  all  that  can  be  P^^^^^^^^ 
make  it  accurate  and  complete,  nothing  less  than  a  detailed  statOB^ 
covering  every  county  and  parish  would  suffice. 

P.  H.  XJroBBWOOD. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow,  April  27, 1887. 
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TAXATIOK  IK  THE  DUlfTEEMLIKE  DISTRICT. 

REPORT  BY  OOMMUROIAL  AGENT  LUOIEN  J.  WALKER. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  understand  the  methods  of  British  tax- 
ation. The  universal  *«  rates  ^  are  apt  to  confuse  the  uninitiated.  Every- 
thing is  *'  rated,''  there  being  as  many  different '« rates,"  it  would  seem, 
as  there  are  objects  of  public  expenditure.  If  you  own  property  or 
rent  a  house  you  must  '*  pay  your  rates."  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
taxation. 

Taxation  is  not  based  upon  the  gross  value  of  property,  but  upon  the 
rental.  The  tax-assessor  knows  nothing  of  the  gross  value  of  a  house, 
for  example,  it  not  being  his  business  to  know,  but  he  must  find  out  the 
8um  for  which  the  house  is  rented.  This  rule  applies  to  all  real  estate. 
A  person  owning  farm  land  worth  £1,000,  and  renting  for  £40  a  year, 
is  "  rated  "  according  to  the  £40  and  not  the  £1,000. 

The  common  custom  is  that  landlords  pay  half  the  ^^  rates  "  and  ten- 
ants half.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  there  being  special 
property  owners'  "rates"  and  tenants'  " rates". 

As  regards  the  "  school  rate,"  to  cite  an  example,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment provides  that  the  parochial  board  shall  fix  the  '^  rate,",  and  it  shall 
be  paid  one-half  by  the  landlord  and  one-half  by  the  tenant.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  road  ''  rate,"  with  the  difference  that  it  is  levied  by  a 
county  instead  of  a  parish  board.  Each  parish  must  care  for  its  own 
poor  and  keep  up  its  own  public  roads. 

The  larger  part  of  this  consular  district  lies  within  the  county  of 
Fife.  The  area  of  tbe  county  is  492  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  1881  was  171,931.  The  valued  general  rental  is  £651,715 ;  of  railways 
and  water- works,  £64,628.  The  rates  of  assessment  for  1886-'87  are : 
For  county  general  assessment,  Is.  life?. ;  police,  9«.  6d. ;  lunatic  asylum, 
5«.;  valuation  expenses,  5J(i. ;  registrationof  county  voters,  6d.;  militia 
store,  l^d,  j  local  rate,  1«. :  total,  18«.  Id.  on  £100.  Add  to  this  the  pub- 
lic road  assessment,  as  follows :  Dunfermline  district,  6d. ;  Oupar,  d^d. ; 
St.  Andrews,  5^d.  5  Kirkcaldy,  3^.  on  £100.  In  Dunfermline  the  paro- 
chial assessments  are:  For  the  poor,  lid. ;  schools.  Id.;  registration  of 
births,  etc.,  ^d.  j  and  the  purely  municipal  assessments  are.  water  by 
landlords  only,  4d. ;  water  by  tenants  only,  l8.  6d. ;  police  by  tenants 
only.  Is.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  in  this  particular  community  the 
tax  on  each  £100  of  rental  is  £1  3*.  5J{Z.  This  is  independent  of  the 
"  inhabited-house  duty  "  and  the  "  property  and  income  tax."  On  each 
inhabited  dwelling-house  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  or  upwards,  oc- 
cupied as  a  farmhouse,  or  any  shop  or  warehouse,  being  part  of  a 
dwelling-house,  where  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  and  sold  in  the  front 
and  basement  story,  or  any  house  which  is  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
liquors  by  retail,  or  which  is  occupied  as  a  hotel,  although  not  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  liquors,  the  duty  is  6d.  per  pound  5  all  other  houses,  9d. 
per  pound. 

On  each  20«.  of  annual  value  of  lands,  tenements,  heritages  (other  than 
a  dwelling-house  separate  from  a  farm)  in  Scotland,  there  is  a  tax  of  3d. 
The  house  duty  and  property  tax  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
landlord  when  renting  or  leasing  his  property,  and  it  appears  that  he 
and  the  tenant  divide  the  burden. 

The  income  tax  for  the  current  year  has  been  fixed  at  Id.  on  each 
208. ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  incomes  of  less  than  £160,  and  is  there- 
fore a  tax  upon  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to-do.     Persons  whose  in- 
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comes  amount  to  £150  a  year,  bat  to  less  than  £400  a  year,  are  en- 
titled  to  an  abatement  equal  to  the  duty  on  £120  of  their  income. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  deal  at  length  with  the 
far-reaching  systems  of  licenses  and  stamp  duties.  A  mere  tabular 
statement  would  cover  dozens  of  pages,  and  would  x>ossess  no  general 
interest  * 

In  Scotland  in  1883-'84  the  sum  of  £3,312,278  was  derived  from 
"rates,''  for  purposes  of  local  expenditure.  The  total  expenditure  for 
local  purposes  was  £7,270,959 ;  considerably  over  one-half  of  which  waa 
derived  from  tolls,  dues,  rents,  sales  of  property,  Government  contribu- 
tion, and  other  sources. 

LuciEN  J.  Walker, 
U.  8.  Oommercial  Agents 

United  States  Commercial  Agency. 

Dunfermlinej  August  30,  1887. 


taxatiok  nr  EBnrBUBGH  akd  leith. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WALLING. 

This  report  is  necessarily  involved  when  the  incidence  of  imperial 
taxation  applicable  to  Scotland  alone  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  because,  with  a  few  unimportant  excep- 
tions, imperial  taxes  are  levied  without  regard  to  the  great  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  amounts  contributed  by  Scotland  to  the 
national  treasury  are  largely  accounted  in  common  with  those  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  .Empire,  and,  in  computations  the  identity  of  Scot- 
land is  in  most  cases  lost  altogether,  or  so  far  obscured  as  to  become 
unserviceable  for  the  purpose  of  this  report.  Indeed,  most  of  the  items 
of  imperial  taxation  applicable  distinctly  to  Scotland  are  obtainable 
only  through  their  separate  mention  at  the  instance  of  Scottish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  It  is  seldom  that  any  record  whatever  serving  to 
distinguish  them  exists ;  consequently,  in  the  compilation  of  statistics 
comprehending  national  taxation  in  Scotland  I  shall,  in  many  instances, 
becompelled  to  include  figures  that  affect  alike  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
It  seems  that  the  intention  of  the  instruction  from  the  Department  of 
State  will  be  more  nearly  met  by  a  more  exhaustive  consideration  of 
local  taxation,  as  the  administrative  characteristics  of  government  are 
here  more  distinctly  discerned,  and  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  aa 
it  is  found  in  Scotland  is  more  arbitrary  and  diverse,  presenting  many 
phases  peculiar  to  Scotland. 

NATIONAL  TAXATION. 

A  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  system  of  imperial  taxation  in  vogue 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is,  for  reasons  apparent,  not  contem- 
plated here.  The  existing  scheme  having  been  evolved  out  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  feudal  system  is  well  understood,  and  long-established 
lines  of  precedeob  following  precedent  have  either  throng  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  justice  or  the  gradual  education  of  the  masses  to  the 
methods  in  use,  brought  the  British  public  to  a  degi^e  of  restful  accep- 
tation of  the  principles  adopted  for  raising  tihe  necessary  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  pioperly  conducting  tlie  Government.    Much  discus- 
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4don  always  arises  and  no  doabt  will  continae  when  the  distribation  or 
incidence  of  imperial  taxation  is  toached  nx>on,  care  being  demanded 
that  the  principle  may  not  be  assailed  of  the  greatestamoant  of  returns 
being  obtained  in  the  least  objectionable  and  inqaisitorial  fashion. 

The  direction  of  our  inquiry  will  be  to  ascertain  how  benefits  and 
burdens  are  adjusted  between  producer  and  consumer,  and  whether 
<^pital  or  income  is  being  more  largely  invaded  by  the  tax-gatherer ; 
also  whether  the  amount  of  public  revenue  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  for 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  public  service.  Notwithstanding  at- 
tention has  lately  been  called  to  mal-administration  in  some  depart- 
ments of  the  British  Government  it  is  not  acknowledged  that  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  taxation  has  reached  an  abnormal  level  or  is  beyond  what 
suffices  for  the  adequate  management  of  public  affairs.  This  accepted, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  national  taxation  is  distributed  throughout 
the  United  Ejngdom  and  how  various  classes  of  the  community  are 
affected  thereby. 

DIBEGT  TAXATION. 

The  incidence  and  amount  of  direct  taxation  excite  much  more  com- 
ment and  attention  than  any  of  the  numerous  indirect  imposts,  although 
only  about  one- fourth  of  the  national  revenue  is  derived  from  direct 
•sources,  the  individual  becoming  more  restless  under  the  levy  of  a  penny 
on  a  pound  taken  in  one  amount  directly  from  his  capital  or  income 
than  from  the  aggregation  of  three  times  this  sum  distributed  through 
a  number  of  items  upon  which  taxes  are  placed  which  reach  him  in- 
directly. 

Direct  taxation  reaches  the  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly,  if  not 
43olely,  through  the  medium  of  the  property  and  income  tax,  and  in  the 
levy  of  this  tax  the  anomaly — to  the  American  mind — of  the  method 
of  assessment  is  notable,  as  the  basis  of  the  levy  is  founded,  not  upon 
the  known  or  approximated  intrinsic  or  market  value  of  the  property, 
but  upon  its  productiveness  only ;  this  principle  applying  with  equal 
force  to  heritable  or  movable  (equivalent  to  what  we  understand  as  real 
or  personal)  property.  The  amounts  yielded  in  rentals  or  tjie  proceeds 
of  use  otherwise  ascertained,  present  the  basis  upon  which  the  assess- 
ment of  both  the  proprietor  and  tenant  is  made,  as  here  the  tenant  or/ 
occupier  shares  with  the  proprietor  or  land-owner  a  part  of  the  burden/ 
of  taxes  upon  the  property,  the  use  of  which  he  enjoys. 

The  property  and  income  tax  is  levied  as  follows : 

Schedule  J..---On  each  pound  sterling  of  the  annual  value  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  heritages,  in  respect  to  property  (or  ownership). 

Schedule  B, — On  each  pound  sterling  of  annual  value  of  lauds,  tene- 
ments, and  heritages,  in  respect  to  occupancy  (or  tenancy). 

Schedule  C. — On  each  pound  sterling  of  annual  amount  of  profits  from 
interest,  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities,  payable  out  of 
the  public  revenue. 

Schedule  D. — On  each  x>ound  sterling  of  annual  amount  of  gains, 
profits,  or  returns  from  trades,  professions,  employments,  or  vocations, 
or  from  personal  or  other  property,  not  included  in  schedules  A,  B,  0, 
orB. 

Schedule  E. — On  each  pound  sterling  of  annual  amount  of  salaries, 
pensions,  or  annuities  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue,  or  from  public 
offices  or  employment. 

It  should  be  added  that  persons  whose  incomes  are  less  than  J&150 
a  year  are  exempted,  and  that  persons  whose  incomes  are  under  iS400 
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annnally  are  entitled  to  an  abatement  equal  to  the  dnty  npon  £120 
of  their  income. 

Property  and  income  tax  produced  in  the  year  188t>-'87  only  £15,- 
900,000,  out  of  a  total  taxation  for  that  year  of  J576,115,O0O. 

The  land  tax  levied  on  land-owners  brought  in  during  the  same  period 
£1,070,000,  and  the  inhabited  house  duty,  charged  on  occupiers  or  ten- 
ants, yiekled  £1,910,000. 

The  land  tax  (the  present  product  of  which  is  about  £35,000  a  year) 
it  may  be  stated  is  the  oldest  mode  of  raising  revenue  by  taxation  in 
this  country.  The  sum  to  be  paid  by  Scotland  in  meeting  t^is  tax  wu 
fixed  many  years  ago  at  £47,954,  but  in  virtue  of  a  right  to  redeem  tbt 
tax,  it  is  now  reduced  to  £35,000.  It  is  payable  partly  Irom  burghs  and 
partly  from  shires.  It  is  collected  by  the  Government  aloDg  with  the 
property  and  income  tax,  but  forms  no  part  of  this  tax. 

The  occupiers'  tax  or  inhabited  house  duty  is  leviable  on  occupio? 
or  tenants,  and  is  payable  in  respect  of  each  inhabited  dwelUng-hoose 
that  produces  an  annual  rental  of  £20  or  more,  occupied  as  a  farm- 
house, shop,  or  licensed  premises.  On  such  premises  the  rate  is  6  pence 
per  pound,  and  in  all  other  cases  (such  as  dwelling-houses)  9  pence  ptf 
pound. 

These  constitute  the  direct  imperial  taxation  of  the  country. 

INDIBEOT  TAXATION. 

Under  this  denomination  must  be  considered  all  tariff  or  custoaii 
duties,  interual-reveuue  or  excise  duties,  and  stamp  and  legacy  duties 

The  most  productive  of  these  is  the  excise  or  internal-re  venue  duty, 
which  amounted  to  £25,250,000  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  This  tu 
is  laid  upon  all  domestic  spirits,  beer,  chicory,  coflee  mixture  label-: 
and  in  respect  to  licenses,  on  all  appraisers,  auctioueers,  pawnbrokeis 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  brewers,  distillers,  and  dealers  iu  spirituous  aoJ 
malt  liquors,  dealers  in  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  victuallers  and  iofr 
keepers,  dealers  in  game,  game- keepers,  armorial  bearings,  male  serv 
ants,  carriages,  and  dogs. 

The  next  in  importance  to  the  national  treasury  under  indirect  ta» 
tion  is  the  tariff  or  customs  duties,  which  yielded  last  ,vear  je2O,155,00i'. 
and  is  placed  upon  the  following  articles  of  commerce :  Tea,  cofl^ 
chicory,  prepared  fruit,  beer,  spirits,  wines,  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  play- 
ing cards,  silver  and  gold  plate,  chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  and  a  fev 
other  unimportant  chemicals.  This  comprises  the  whole  of  the  tacf 
customs  list  of  the  kingdom. 

The  stamp  and  legacy  duty  was  first  imposed  in  1780,  but  for  a  lead- 
ened period  it  only  affected  property  of  a  personal  character.  Snw 
1853,  however,  it  has  been  applied  to  all  descriptions  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  and  while  its  product  is  less  than  either  of  the  two  preceding, 
ithad  to  its  credit  on  the  year  ending  with  June,  1887,  £11,830,000.  This 
sum  was  realized  for  stamps  required  upon  such  dutiable  items  as  tbe 
following :  Stamps  for  probate,  legacy,  and  succession,  and  all  legal  nt- 
struments,  as  bonds,  agreements,  conveyances,  or  transfers,  powers  ot 
attorney,  affidavits,  mortgages,  etc.,  all  receipts  for  sums  exceeding  £!< 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  and  policies  rf 
insurance. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  INOIDBNCE  OF  NATIONAL  TAXATION. 

The  following  table,  compiled  Arom  official  sources,  shows,  from  tto 
yeat  1851  to  the  year  1885,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  United  Ringdoai| 
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derived  from  taxation,  with  the  average  amoant  per  head  of  popula- 
tion: 


Year. 

Customs. 

Bxcise. 

Inoomstex. 

Otfaeritems. 

TotaL 

PopnlatioiL 

Per  capita 

of 
popolation. 

185l-'52... 
1861-'62... 
1871-'72... 
1881-'82... 
1884,'85... 

£22,258,304 
23,658,557 
20,534,848 
10.422,148 

£6,080,824 
0.618.202 
12,274,506 
14.273.786 
13,087.472 

£5,440,840 
10,471,207 
0.328,102 
10.004.004 
11,022.770 

£10,631.871 
20,235,400 
22,713,467 
27,870,770 
27,820,721 

£58,800.848 
63,083,465 
64,851,013 
71,071,603 
73,00<«,628 

27,800.280 
28,077.133 
81,555,601 
84,052,204 
35,061,663 

£    «.    tf. 

1  18    11 

2  4     1 
2     1      1 
2      0      8 
2      11 

In  a  slightly  different  form  I  apx>end  a  continuation  of  the  statistics 
jast  noticed,  up  to  the  present  date. 


1885-'86. 


1886.'87. 


1887-'88 
(e8timat«d). 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Land  tax 

House  duty , 

Property  and  income  tax. 

Total 

Peroapita  popolation.... 


£10,827,000 

25,460,000 

11,580,000 

1,040.000 

1,850.000 

15, 160, 000 


£20.155.000 

25,250.000 

11, 830, 000 

1, 070, 000 

1,010,000 

15,000,000 


£20.200.000 
25,292,000 
11, 658, 000 
1,065,000 
1,920,000 
15,900.000 


74.927.000 


76,115,000 


70,035,000 


£2  0t,6d. 


£2  U.  Id. 


£2  It.  Id, 


Bstimated  popolation,  87,000,000. 

The  preceding  tables  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom  equally ;  the  fol- 
lowing to  Scotland  only : 

Betums  of  the  gross  revenue  of  Scotland  derived  from  iaxaOony  and  excluding  casual  and 
miscellaneous  receipts,  post-offlce  and  telegraph  receipts,  crown  lands  and  fees  in  courts  of 
justice  taken  in  stamps  for  the  years  mentioned. 


Year. 

Costoms. 

Excise  on ' 

domestic 

spirits. 

Income  tax. 

other  items. 

TotsL 

Popolation. 

Per  capita 

of 
popalation. 

185l-'52... 
186l-'62   .. 
1871-'72... 
1881-*82... 
1884-*85... 

£1.909.468 
2, 677, 159 
2,524.030 
1, 627, 301 
1,782.619 

£1.798,016 
2.010,688 
3, 832, 833 
4, 089. 620 
4,053,683 

£440,576 
845,849 
826,213 
886.610 

1,187,001 

£1,692,835 
1.459,036 
1,661,849 
1, 964, 659 
1,852,638 

£5,841.295 
7.892,732 
8, 844. 025 
8,568,196 
8.825,941 

2.892,958 
8,069.404 
8,868,921 
8,745,485 
8,366.521 

£  «.     d. 
2     0     4 
2    11     5 
2    12     « 
2      5     0 
2      5     7 

The  result  of  these  tables  shows  that  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  aergregate  amount  of  taxation  for  national  purposes  on  each 
person  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  remained  all  but  stationary,  and 
the  revenue  has  been  increasing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  increase  of  population.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  increase  of  revenue  is  derivable  not  from  lands  but  from  trades, 
professions,  etc.,  under  schedule  D  of  the  income  tax.  The  increase 
under  schedule  A,  which  falls  on  land,  has  been  very  slight.  This  will 
be  made  more  evident  by  reference  to  the  annexed  table : 
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1881-'82. 

188S-'81 

Schedule. 

Property  and 
income    as- 
sessment 

Amonnt 
realized. 

Property  and  j   '^^ 
income    as-       ;^^ 
sessment.          «««««■ 

A.-— Lands,  houaes,  etc 

£173.860,829 
32, 673. 788 
89,992,771 
230,856,025 
27,255,409 

£3, 611. 397 

821,726 

835.934 

4, 809, 939 

668.411 

£175,050.817  1      £i,74;:i 

B  — Ocoapation  of  laDd  eto 

84, 815, 143  i           4Clir 

C.— Govomment  Atooks,  etc 

40,200.304'         Le%Si4 

D.— Trades  and  professions,  etc 

241,096,839  1        CS^.l^ 

E.— Pablic offices,  eto 

28,257,272'           W,> 

Total 

604,158,462 

10.147,407 

619,435,375         13,5I£,2. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  chief  augmentation  is  in  schedule  D,  QDdff 
which  profits  from  retams  from  trades  or  professions  are  taxed,  sAtlm$ 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  under  this  schedule  the  most  glaring  en 
sions  occur.  The  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  indeed,  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  were  schedule  D  properly  assessed  it  woalc 
yield  more  than  A. 

It  is  in  this  respect,  therefore,  that  the  tax  un  **  profits  ^  seems  almoe; 
completely  to  break  down,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  has  nevw 
been  found  any  efficient  method  of  assessing  it  even  with  a  wide  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  There  seems  to  be  little  compunction  of  consdeiw 
in  regard  to  the  return  of  this  tax,  and  the  subversion  of  truth  affiee 
ing  it  is  probably  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  not  considered  in  the  ligii 
of  a  moral  offense. 

Under  schedule  E  there  is  also  a  notable  increase.  It  is  here  tk 
the  incidence  of  the  taxis  most  keenly  felt,  and  it  is  here,  too,  firomtk 
nature  of  the  vocations  of  the  persons  upon  which  it  falls,  that  it  i^ 
most  scrupulously  exacted.  It  falls  upon  the  large  army  of  person 
with  small  fixed  incomes  which  can  always  be  readily  ascertained  m^ 
verified  by  the  surveyor. 

At  present  all  incomes  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  per  poand,  ires 
whatever  source  they  may  come,  or  however  precarious  the  capita! 
which  affords  them,  or  however  small  may  be  the  amounts.  This  is  fe 
to  operate  unjustly  on  persons  of  uncertain  means,  and  it  is  freeljui^ 
that  while  no  difference  should  be  made  in  the  rates  for  incomes  frca 
landed  and  house  property,  or  from  accumulated  capital  in  the  form  c| 
cash,  stocks,  bonds,  or  securities,  a  graduated  scale  should  be  adopts 
with  regard  to  those  incomes  of  a  smaller  or  more  uncertain  characte- 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  held  by  those  high  in  authority  a 
financial  affairs  that  any  graduated  system  would  inevitably  be  pent- 
clous,  and  that  no  tax  can  be  a  just  one  which  does  not  operate  sotlif 
all  individuals  afifected  should  be  left  in  the  same  relative  position  as  it 
found  them.  It  must,  of  course,  depress  according  to  its  magnitiMlc^ 
and  an  equal  tax  on  property  and  income  must  bear  more  heavily  nptf: 
the  poorer  than  the  richer  classes,  but  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  taxa 
that  do  not  subvert  the  relations  between  the  diflferent  classes  of  so- 
ciety. But,  whatever  the  theory  of  experts  may  be,  the  fact  is  evideat 
that  there  is  a  deep  and  persistently  growing  objection  to  this  tax  wirl 
the  classes  most  afifected  by  it,  resulting  from  the  seemingly  uDJust  aw 
certainly  very  unequal  pressure  of  the  tax. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  tendency  of  direct  taxation^ 
to  press  more  heavily  on  the  trading  and  industrial  classes,  and  it  ^^ 
not  be  amiss  here  to  quote  some  statistics  bearing  upon  the  amoantcoB^ 
tributed  to  the  imperial  treasury  by  real  property,  or  the  amouDtbon* 
by  lands  and  houses  in  meeting  national  requirements.     , 
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Beal  property  is  reaobed^by  the  Imperial  Government  for  purposes 
of  taxation  through  the  following  channels :  Stamps  on  deeds,  saccession, 
and  probate  dnty ;  income  tax  (Schedule  A),  laud  tax,  and  house  tax. 

AnalyaU  of  imperial  taxatianf  showing  amounts  fdUing  upon  real  property. 


Stamps  on  deeds 

Saooessiou  duty 

ProlMtedaty 

Income  tax,  schedole  A . . 

Landtax    

flonsetax 

Total 


England. 


£1,083.500 

571.000 

143, 552 

1,784,875 

1«  083, 000 

1,002.000 


5,676,027 


Scotland. 


£06,750 
70,000 
16.584 

205,810 
85,000 
69.000 


493,153 


Ireland. 


£60,000 

83,000 

12,734 

213,864 

213.864 

213,864 


369,508 


United 
Kingdom. 


£1.190,250 

724,000 

172,870 

2,204,558 

1.117.000 

1.131,000 


0,538,678 


The  percentage  of  the  total  imperial  taxation  borne  by  real  property 
is  12.17,  as  against  87.83  by  taxes  other  than  real  property.  Of  this 
amount  5.44  fails  upon  lands  only,  and  6.73  upon  houses.  This  propor- 
tion has  varied  but  little  during  the  last  half  century,  and  these  figures 
make  apparent  to  what  a  very  small  extent  the  taxation  of  land  is  made 
available  for  imperial  purposes ;  and  it  is  interesting  here  to  note  what 
proportion  of  the  national  taxation  on  land  is  borne  by  some  of  the 
countries  on  the  continent:  France,  18.43;  Prussia,  11.39;  Bussia, 
11.21 ;  Austria,  17.54 ;  Belgium,  20.72 ;  Holland,  8.G8. 

Relative  to  indirect  taxes,  I  have  already  given  the  amounts  levied, 
respectively,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  amounts  per  capita 
assignable  to  each  head  of  the  population.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
duties  on  commodities  in  this  country  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
First,  the  duty  charged  on  certain  articles  of  home  production  denomi- 
nated ^^  excise  tax,"  this  being  synonymous  with  the  term  <' internal 
revenue''  in  use  in  the  United  States;  second,  those  duties  laid  on  spe- 
cific imported  articles,  constituting  the  customs  duties  or  tariff. 

In  all  the  branches  of  both  services  there  is  a  slow  but  steady  growth, 
indicating  a  rate  of  consumption  commensurate  with  the  increase  of 
the  population,  but  nothing  more.  The  articles  most  affected  by  this 
increase  are  tea,  tobacco,  prepared  fruit,  and  cocoa.  The  taxes  levied 
npon  necessities  are  so  few  that  little  complaint  is  heard  of  the  inci- 
dence or  distribution  of  the  customs  duties. 

It  has,  however,  not  been  long  since  the  sense  of  public  feeling  upon 
this  matter  was  arrived  at  through  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at- 
tempting to  place  a  tax  on  matches,  when  he  was  met  with  such  a  storm 
of  obloquy  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  project. 

Notwithstanding  the  tax  on  articles  of  necessity  imported  into  this 
country  is  limited  to  only  three  or  tour  items,  what  Mr.  John  Bright 
has  called  a  *<free  breakfast  table"  can  not  be  realized  as  long  as  a 
heavy  import  duty  remains  on  those  two  essentials  to  a  well-regulated 
breakfast — tea  and  coffee. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  radical  change  in  the  present  system  will 
be  effected  soon,  the  smaller  cost  and  inconvenience  in  collecting  taxes 
indirectly  levied  being  the  main  argument  in  favor  of  its  continuance. 

It  appears  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  national  revenue  has  varied 
little  in  recent  years.  In  the  year  1857  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
public  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  excluding  the  post-office, 
amounted  to  £4  lid.  per  cent  on  the  gross  product.  Despite  the 
increased  difficulties  in  the  direction  of  economical  collection  that  sum 
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has  seldom  been  exceeded  since  the  period  mentioned.  The  annexed 
table  gives  the  cost  of  collection  (exclading  the  post-office)  of  the  na- 
tional revenne  since  1880,  with  the  gross  amount  collected. 


Ymr. 

Total  nm  Ml- 
ImUmL 

per  ookL 

187f.'80 

iM8.96Q,000 
68.952.00i 
70, 561, 000 
73,1281000 
71,866,000 

Jt     9,     d, 

4    3    2 

1880-'81 

i  m 

1881-*82 

1882.'83 

318    ? 

1883-'8i 

8  17    1| 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

lu  dealing  with  the  very  complex  qaestion  of  local  taxation  in  Scot- 
land it  should  be  stated  in  theoatset  that  mach  dissatisfaction  exists  with 
the  incidence  of  sach  taxation,  and  especially  with  the  constitntion  of 
the  aathorities  who  levy  the  assessments.  This  dissatisfaction  is  not 
confined  to  the  municipal  taxpayers  on  whom  the  great  bulk  of  the  lo- 
cal taxes  fall,  but  is  shared  alike  by  the  farming  classes,  and  is  more 
marked  during  recent  years  of  agricultural  depression  and  low  prices. 
That  the  situation  may  be  properly  understood  it  is  neceqpary  to  de- 
scribe the  constitution  and  powers  of  those  authorized  to  assess  taxes. 
For  all  practical  purposes  local  government  in  Scotland,  in' conjunction 
with  the  warrant  for  imposing  assessments,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fol- 
lowing authorities :  (1)  Burgh  boards;  (2)  parish  boards;  (3)  commis- 
sioners of  supply. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  it  is  only  the  Burgh  or  municipal 
boards  that  are  subject  to  popular  election;  the  others  require  a  prop- 
erty qualification,  and  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  class; 
therefore  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  local  taxation  bearing  heavily 
upon  the  masses,  and  favoring  the  wealthier  classes,  often  leaving  vast 
accumulations  of  funded  and  other  personal  property  untouched,  only 
to  be  readied  through  the  operation  of  the  property  and  income  tax, 
and  consequently  not  available  for  local  purposes. 

Although  the  question  of  reform  has  not  come  to  the  front  in  Scotland 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  England,  it  is  believed  that  one  of  the  first 
great  measures  of  a  popular  liberal  government  would  be  to  make  a 
sweeping  readjustment  of  the  incidence  of  local  assessments. 

Burgh  ftoarefo.— The  burghs  or  cities  and  towns  of  Scotland  are  of 
three*  classes,  denominated  respectively  royUl  burghs,  parliamentary 
burghs,  and  police  burghs,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  cities 
and  towns  which  have  no  distinct  municipal  status,  and  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  county  general  management.  There  are  several  large 
burghs  that  operate  under  special  acts  of  parliament  regulating  their 
entire  municipal  management,  while  there  are  others  that  have  obtained 
local  acts  under  which  they  are  partially  govemed,-and  are  otherwise 
subject  to  the  general  police  act  of  the  country. 

The  administrative  authorities  for  municipal  purposes  are  town  coun- 
cils or  police  commissioners,  who  levy  assessments  for  police,  sewerage, 
water-supply,  internal  improvements,  paving,  lighting,  as  well  as  for 
many  other  purposes  under  general  and  special  acts  of  parliament,  such 
as  burial  grounds,  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  public 
libraries,  public  parks,  lunacy,  etc.  Funds  are  derived  from  such  as- 
sessments, as  well  as  from  tolls,  treasury  subventions,  and  petty  cus- 
toms. 

Owners  and  occupiers  of  premises  are  assessed  upon  a  basis  rated  at 
so  much  per  pound  upon  the  annual  rental,  but  the  heavier  assess- 
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ments — those  for  police  and  sanitary  purposes — are  borne  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  occupier  or  tenant  in  proportions  which  vary  greatly  in 
different  burghs.  Generally  in  burghs  where  the  owner  has  to  pay  his 
proportion,  it  is  charged  and  collected  in  the  first  place  from  the  tenant, 
who  makes  the  proper  deduction  in  paying  the  rent  to  the  owner.  As 
the  local  circumstances  of  the  burghs  determine  their  assessment  they 
differ  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  areas  low  as  llc^. 
on  the  pound,  while  others  reach  28.  Sd.j  and  a  few  at  times  even  exceed 
this  amount.  As  would  be  expected^  rates,  as  a  rule,  are  highest  in  the 
larger  centers  of  population. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1884  the  total  amount  realized  through  as- 
sessment by  burgh  authorities  in  Scotland  was  £1,353,045,  of  which 
£1,161,917  was  paid  in  respect  to  occupancy,  or  by  the  tenant,  and  the 
remainder  of  £191,728  in  respect  to  ownership,  or  by  the  landlord.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  the  burgh  rates  imposed  on  the  tenant  are  nearly 
six  times  as  great  as  those  acquired  from  the  owners  in  municipal  dis- 
tricts. The  same  facts  are  apparent  in  the  returns  which  have  just  been 
issued  for  1884-'85. 

Parish  &oar(2«.— These  local  authorities  are  the  oldest  existing  in 
Scotland,  and  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction,  both  for  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical purposes,  includes  the  whole  of  the  country.  Within  the  area 
of  the  parisn,  assessments  are  imposed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for 
education,  and  for  other  minor  purposes,  and  it  may  here  be  pointed 
out  that  the  assessments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  education  com- 
prise more  than  three-fourths  of  the  parochial  assessment  of  Scotland. 
The  school  board  assessment,  which  is  paid  one  half  by  owners  and 
one-half  by  occupiers,  is  fixed  by  the  school  board  itself,  and  by  them 
what  is  called  a  "  precept "  is  forwarded  to  the  parochial  or  parish 
board,  which  collects  the  amount  and  passes  it  over  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  board.  In  the  year  ending  1883-^84  the  sum  so  collected 
amounted  to  £441,610 ;  in  1884-'85  it  was  £443,684. 

The  parochial  boards  levy  the  poor  rate  (which  is  borne  in  equal  pro- 
portions by  the  landlord  and  tenant)  as  well  as  assessments  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes :  Public  health  acts,  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  burial  grounds,  and  valuation  of  lands.  The  total  assess- 
ment so  imposed  in  1884-^85  amounted  to  £839,383. 

Commissioners  of  supply.^This  is  the  chief  county  or  rural  authority 
for  administrative  and  assessment  purposes.  Its  members  must  be 
qualified  as  owners — or  the  husbands  of  owners — of  lands  or  heritages 
of  the  yearly  rental  value  of  £100  or  more.  This  board  is  also  oi>en  to 
the  sons  of  proprietors  whose  rental  is  not  less  than  £400  per  annum, 
and  to  the  factor  or  land  agent  of  an  estate  of  the  yearly  value  in  rental 
of  £800.  The  factor,  however,  only  acts  and  votes  in  absence  of  the 
proprietor.  At  one  time  the  commissioners  of  supply  collected  the 
national  revenue,  including  customs  and  excise.  Now  they  are  charged 
with  the  levying  of  assessments  for  general  county  purposes,  including 
police,  lunacy,  militia,  valuation  of  lands,  contagious  diseases  (animals) 
act,  and  minor  purposes. 

The  assessments  they  make  are  very  light,  about  Sd.  per  pound  being 
the  average  throughout  Scotland.  But,  in  explanation  of  this,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  they  receive  heavy  subventions  from  the  national 
treasury  towards  the  maintenance  of  police  and  lunatics.  The  rates 
imposed  by  these  commissioners  (which  are  almost  exclusively  on  own 
ers),  amounted,  in  1884-^85,  to  £166,028. 

Other  authorities. — For  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  in  both 
burghs  and  shires  are  established  road  trusts.    In  the  burghs  especially 
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tliese  are  more  or  less  of  a  representative  character.  Prior  to  18T§ 
roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland  were  ander  varions  systems  of  maQag^ 
ment,  and  the  income  therefix)m  was  mainly  derived  from  tolls.  Intb 
main,  however,  tolls  have  been  abolished,  and  the  necessary  mm 
which  at  one  time  was  chiefly  drawn  from  occupiers  or  tenants,  Dot 
falls  in  most  counties  in  about  equal  amounts  upon  owners  and  oocopm 

The  heritors  or  proprietors  in  a  parish  are  charged  with  the  dotyot 
levying  certain  assessments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  l&tablisbd 
Church  of  Scotland  under  the  following  heads:  Ohurches,  nuim 
glebes,  church-yards.  These  taxes  are  imposed  entirely  on  owners  flf 
land,  and  in  1884-^85  realized  £43,213. 

The  district  fishery  boards  have  also  a  limited  power  of  assessma^t 
which,  however,  rarely  exceeds  £10,000  per  annum  in  proceeds  for  ^ 
whole  of  Scotland. 

These  constitute  the  only  rating  or  assessing  authorities  for  local 
purposes  in  Scotland.  It  may,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  appends 
brief  abstract  of  the  assessments  imposed  by  them  for  the  year  V^^ 
the  returns  for  which  were  only  issued  a  few  days  ago  by  the  local  gof 
ernment  board.  The  ratable  value  of  Scotland  is  £23,550,000,  asc 
the  population  at  the  last  census  was  3,885,800. 

Asaeasments  levied  hy  local  authorities  in  pari8he8f  hurghSf  and  oownHes  ofScoUeMd  iv^ 
the  yea/ra  1883-^84  and  1884-'85. 

PAEISHBS  (LANDWAED  OB  BUBAL). 


lS88-*8<. 

Utt-t 

BatAble yaltie  (exolnfliye of  boTflrhB)  ...................................... 

£12,109.800 

iizm* 

Poor  rftto             ..............................................       .  .    .. 

364,650 
M.3S0 

296^340 
4M88 
28,7»5 

3S12 

Pnblio  health  rate 

at 

School  rate 

s^s 

Bccleaiastical  assesament .  ....... 

RfypiAtratJoii.  burial  STonod.  and  valtiatioii 

av 

Total 

788.323 

X* 

_ 

BUBQHS. 


Batable  value. 


Oeneral  police  assesament 

Poor  rate 

Pnblio  health  rate 

Water  rates  and  assesaments 

Sehoolrate 

Bargh  roads. 

Other  assessments  ant^f^eneral  acts. 
Assessments  under  special  acts 


Total.. 


£11,278,000 


601,602 
410,000 

74.416 
888,190 
145,270 
109.437 

93,652 
171.364 


ft'? 


1,993.730 


l^.-^ 


COXJNTIEa 


T^tAl>lf^    YAIII^             -.rr-T         .. r^...r.        •              .               .        ....... 

£14,149.833 

m** 

Police  assessment .. 

84,816 

26,656 

4^391 

368,638 

8,836 

R* 

Lunacy  assessment 

f  ^ 

Oeneral  and  minor  asessments 

ft' 

Koads 

»\ 

District  fishery  boards  (ratable  value  £88,128) 

I" 

- 

Total 

635,836 

S9t0 

- 

TOTAL  ASSBSSMBNT  IN  BTTBOHS,  C0UNTIB8,  AND  PABI9HBS. 


1883-'84. 
1884-'86. 


.  IS** 
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An  examination  of  the  above  figures  will  show  that  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment throughout  Scotland  during  the  year  i884-'85  amounted  to  28.  lOd. 
per  pound  of  valuation,  and  17«.  2^«  i>er  head  of  the  population.  In  the 
previous  year  the  rate  of  assessment  amounted  to  28.  lOid.  per  i)ound  of 
valuation,  and  lis.  Sd.  per  head  of  population.  The  local  taxation  rev- 
enue is  distributed  in  the  following  proportions : 

Percent 

Kates 61.0 

ToUe,  does,  etc 20.8 

Treaeary  snbyentions 11.8 

Other  sooroes 6.4 

Total 100.0 

In  other  words,  during  the  year  mentioned  the  sums  received  by  local 
authorities  amounted  to  £5,475,640,  of  which  £3,342,845  was  (as  shown 
above)  derived  from  rates ;  £1,135,596  is  attributable  to  tolls,  dues,  du- 
ties, fees,  fines,  and  rents  of  corporate  property;  £648,303  from  grants 
by  Parliament  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  and  £348,896  was  contributed 
from  various  other  sources. 

An  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  amount  of  the  assessment  of  £3,- 
342,845  (1884-^85)  which  was  recoverable  from  owners  of  property  and 
from  occupiers  respectively,  and  the  result  may  be  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Total 
ftueMment. 


In  respect 

of  owner- 

•hip. 


In  respeot 
of  occn- 
pftnoy. 


pATOchUd  boards 

School  boards 

Borgh  aathorities 

Commisaionen  of  supply 

Soads  and  bridges  tmsts: 

Ooonties 

Borghs 

Conn  ty  road  tmsts 

Heritors  for  eccIesiAstical  porposes 
District  fishery  boards 

Total 


£889,883 
443,884 

1,833,036 
160;  028 

807,011 
124,020 
85,867 
48,818 
0,603 


£410,601 
221, 842 
205,537 
151,164 

167.616 
62,010 
42.6^3 
43,212 
0,603 


8,842,845 


1,823,350 


£410,001 

221,842 

1,128.800 

180.005 
02,010 
42,684 


2,010,486 


In  recent  returns  the  receipts  firom  assessments  have  been  divided 
into  two  classes :  (1)  "  Non-remunerative } "  and  (2) "  remunerative  and 
property-improvement  taxes,"  though  to  the  writer  the  distiuction  is 
not  clear.  The  first  class  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  the  maintenance  of  the  internal  peace  of  the  realm,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  total  assessment  raised  for  these  purposes 
during  the  year  was  £1,353,470,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Nan^emwnerative  local  taxation. 

Total  receipts 
from  assessments. 

Poor  rate £750,22a 

Connty-polioe  rate 83,46G 

Borgh-police  rate 519,781 

Total 1,353,470 
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XJnder  the  second  or  remunerative  class  the  taxation  of  the  year 
amounted  to  £1,989^375;  as  follows  : 


Bemunm'aUve  local  taxation. 


Total  reoeipts 


PubUo  health £143,035 

LuDaoy • < 33,541 

Registration 42,163 

Burial  groundB 17,545 

Valuation 8,808 

School 443,684 

County 39,855 

Roads 559,806 

Ecclesiastical 43,213 

District  fishery 9,603 

Other  rates,  saoh  as  sewerage,  water,  etc 648,122 

Total ; 1,989,375 

Amounts  reoeived  and  eatpended  hy  hwgh  authoHtie$f  1884-^85 . 


Amount. 


Amoont 


Sorenud  from  property  sad  ocmunon 
good 

Amesaments  nnder  genend  or  special 

police  acts 

AaBeasmenta  under  pablio  health  acts. 
AaseMmente  onder  other  seneral  acts . 

Asseesments  under  epeoiid  acts 

Ftom  Her  Mi^esty's  treasury  on  ao- 


oount  of  pay,  etc,  of  police, 
ifpts 


OlJier  receipts 
Other  sourcea 


Total  receiptfl  exdnalTe  of  loans. 
ITrom  loans  on  seoonty  of  rates 


£804,826 

664,809 
83,128 
88,826 

402,478 

87,011 

6,171 

218,809 


1,845.052 
1,074.885 


Total. 


2,019,437 


SXPERDITUBB. 


Public  works.. 

Police 

Lighting,  etc... 

Drainage 

Water  supply  . 


112,224 
214,427 
480,852 
52,188 
180,280 


Bemoyal  of  nuisances 

Hospitals 

Burial  grounds 

Public  ubraries 

Artisans' dwellings 

Refdstration 

Beffistration  of  yoters  and  elections. 

Valuation 

Lunacy 

Con tacious diseases  (animals)  act... 

Militia 

Sheriff;  court-houses 

Cess  and  land  tax 

Weights  and  measures 

Payments  under  piiaons  act 

Salaries,  fees,  etc 

Contributions  to  school  board 

Beads  and  bridges 

Publicparks 

Other  expenditure: 

(A)  Interest  on  money  borrowed. 

(B)  Any  other  expenoiture 


Total  expenditure. 
Bepayments  oi  loans  .... 


£20.637 

36,057 

6,775 

5,841 

3.438 

10,003 

14, 006 

9^587 

7.286 

14.191 

810 

965 

8.844 

2.811 

1.288 

71,171 

8.964 

8.609 

86.328 

386,554 
266,377 


1,902,965 
957,215 


Total. 


2,860^180 


Amounti  reoeived  andesepended  hy  parochial  hoards,  1884-^85. 


Amount. 

Amount 

BECEIPT8. 

Assesszrents 

£889,883 

105,847 
56,888 

Cost  of  coUectlon  of  rates  other 
than  poor-rate 

£10. 6U 
40.870 

8,  on 

Government  grants; 

Buildings .V. 

Medical  reUef;  pauper  relief;  treas- 
ury 

Cost  of  "education  oC  non-pauper 
children 

Other sonroes . 

Total  nnder  aet 

8^,685 

88.661 

18.866 

H629 

1,158 

Total 

1,001.118 
44,691 

Under  nnblie  health  acts 

From  loans 

Beffistration  acta 

Dnrlol  crmnTiilft 

Total 

1,045,809 
887.227 

Valuation    .  . 

Total 

1,019.008 

BZFBUDITUBS* 

Bepayment  of  loans. 

Total 

Under  poor-law  acta: 

1,071,026 
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▲mount. 


▲mramt. 


BICMIPTS. 

Sehoolfees 

GoTernment  grants 

School  rate 

Interest  from  endowments  and  other 
iroes 

Total 

IS 

Total 


i»236.038 
850,485 
448,684 

38,870 


1,068,577 
178,850 


1,242,486 


BxraHDiruBB. 

Elections 

Salaries  of  oflScers 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Purchase  of  sites 

Erection  of  hnUdings . . . . 
Other  expenses 

Totsl 

Bepayment  of  loans 

Total 


£12,085 
42,123 
669,325 
26.445 
173, 674 
258,644 


1,182,296 
71,535 


1,253,831 


AvmuhU  received  andeiepended  "by  oommiaeioTiere  of  supply,  1884-'85. 


Amount. 

AmouDt. 

Bianm. 
Ooimty.  general,  police,  militia. 

iftl56,028 
12,026 

65,784 

KXFKNDITUBE. 

Payments  oat  of  conaty  general  as- 
sessments : 

Payments  nnder  other  acts: 

Militia,  yalaation,  registrations, 
etc 

£32,977 

From  the  imperial  treasary  for  pay  of 
police,  etc 

49,048 

Police 

147, 376 

Total 

233,838 

Other  expenditore 

8,893 

Total 

233,294 
9,210 

Total 

233,838. 

Repayment  of  loans ......^^- 

Total 

242,504 

INOIDENOE  OP  LOOAIi  TAXATION. 

It  has  been  shown  that  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned  61  per  cent, 
of  the  dkect  local  taxation  is  derived  ^from  assessment  on  real  property. 
A  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  lands 
and  other  classes  of  property  as  contributors  to  local  taxation.  While, 
in  1814,  lands,  speaking  ronghly,  represented  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  real  property,  they  now  represent  about  33  per  cent. ;  houses, 
which  at  the  same  period  contributed  only  27.84  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value,  now  represent  47.27  per  cent. ;  while  railroads  and  other  such 
property  which,  in  1814,  represented  only  2.88  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
now  together  contribute  19.53  percent.;  therefore,  if  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion imposed  had  remained  the  same,  a  great  portion  of  the  burden  orig- 
inally borne  by  lands  would  have  been  shifted  to  other  kinds  of  prop- 
erty. But  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  direct  local  taxation  has  enor- 
mously increased,  and  Mr.Goschen,  the  present  chancellor  of  exchequer, 
shows  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  fallen  upon  cities  and  towns, 
not  rural  districts,  and  is  to  be  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  poor- 
rate,  town  improvements,  and  police  rates.  Irrespective  of  the  new 
rates  which  have  since  been  levied,  there  has,  he  says,  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  average  rate  per  £1  on  land,  while  the  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  new  rates,  being  levied  exclusively  in  towns,  has  fkllen, 
not  on  land,  but  on  houses.  In  fact,  not  only  has  the  bulk  of  the  new 
rates  fallen  on  the  towns,  but  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  chief  of  the 
old  burdens  has  been  nearly  three  times  as  great  in  the  towns  as  in  the 
country.    The  progress  in  the  burdens  on  land,  in  fact,  for  local  pur- 
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poses,  has  not,  it  is  asserted,  been  greater  than  the  increase  in  their 
value,  as  shown  by  the  greatly  increased  rentals.  The  poor,  county, 
police,  and  highway  rates  show  their  greatest  increase  in  manufactor- 
ing  counties,  while  purely  agricultural  counties— except,  perhaps,  in  the 
matter  of  education  &nd  poor  rates — remain  very  much  in  their  former 
position. 

In  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Scotland,  therefore,  there  is  an 
ever-growing  increase  of  local  burdens.  In  1880  the  direct  taxes  were 
£2,941,000;  in  188W82,  £3,085,707 ;  in  1882-'83,  £3,053,132;  in  188^ 
'84,  £3,318,889 ;  and  in  1884-^85,  £3,342,845.  Excluding  school-rates 
and  poor  rates  the  burghs  alone  contributed  by  far  the  greater  moiety. 
In  the  cities  of  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  there  has  been  an  ad- 
dition to  the  police  and  parochi^  assessments  within  the  last  nine  years 
of  about  6  pence  in  the  £1,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  city  or  principal  par- 
ishes where  population  is  thickest.  In  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  3  pence  1  farthing  in  the  £1 ;  bat, 
taking  the  entire  city,  the  burgh  rates  remain  very  much  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago. 

In  what  proportion  taxes  are  usually  shared,  as  between  owner  and 
occupier,  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  statement,  applicable  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  to  some  extent,  applicable  also  to  other  cities  in  Scotland* 


Ooonpier. 


Owner. 


TotaL 


City  parish  — 
St.Cathbert'8. 


2    7| 
2    l\ 


$,   d. 


3    n 


Burgh  or  municipal  assessments  provide  for  the  expenses  of  all  police 
purposes;  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  public  streets,  roadways, 
aud  sidewalks ;  the  formation  and  keeping  in  order  of  sewers  and  drains, 
and  the  liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  for  general  improvements, 
as  well  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  certain  general  acts.  A^ 
a  rule  the  occupier's  portion  of  such  assessments  is  not  leviable  on 
properties  under  £5  of  rental,  unites  (1)  the  occupier  of  such  property 
is  also  the  owner;  or  (2)  when  the  aggregate  rental  of  properties  occa- 
pied  amounts  to  £5.  The  actual  occupier  is  liable  in  payment  of  the 
whole  burgh  assessment,  and  is  entitled  to  retain  from  the  rent  the 
whole  portion  falling  by  law  on  the  owner,  the  amount  of  which  is 
shown  on  the  face  of  each  receipt,  but  owners  letting  premises  for  less 
than  a  year  are  themselves,  as  well  as  the  occupiers,  responsible  for  the 
whole  assessment. 

The  municipal  taxation  levied  on  occupiers  is  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  that  imposed  by  commissioners  of  supply  on  land-owners  in 
counties,  and  it  threatens  to  become  greater.  It  is  not  seriously  dis- 
puted that  the  sums  raised  are  in  excess  of  actual  requirements,  bat 
there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  some  serious  attempt  should  be  made 
to  relieve  the  poorer  tax-payers  of  part  of  their  burdens.'  The  most 
practical  scheme  that  has  been  suggested  is  that  there  should  be  a  grad- 
uated system  of  levying  the  taxes  on  thedifierent  classes  of  household- 
ers, a  system  which,  it  is  contended,  would  impose  an  M.  but  inpercep- 
tible  burden  on  the  richer  members  of  the  community,  while  sensibly 
relieving  those  who  are  at  present  little  removed  from  a  state  of  pau- 
perism. 

The  rates  which  fall  most  heavily  on  the  tax-payers,  both  in  town  and 
country,  are  the  education  assessment  and  the  poor  rate,  both  of  which 
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are  imposed  by  the  numberless  parish  authorities  throughout  the  couu- 
try.  This  multitude  of  petty  parishes  (numbering  between  poor  and 
school  boards  over  1,800)  are  each  armed  with  the  fullest  powers  of 
taxation  and  disbursement,  and  each  confines  its  views  within  its  own 
diminutive  territory.  One  in  about  every  three  jjarishes  has  fewer  than 
1,000  inhabitants,  and  one  in  about  every  ten  has  fewer  than  500,  yet 
each  has  its  organized  powers,  its  salaried  officials,  and  its  parliamentary 
privileges.  They  are  perpetually  engaged  in  litigation  with  one  another 
as  to  the  *< settlement"  of  paupers.  A  period  of  five  years'  residence 
in  a  particular  parish,  it  should  be  explained,  entitles  a  pauper  to  claim 
relief  from  that  parish,  and  as  the  limits  of  each  are  by  no  means 
sharply,  defined,  while  paupers  themselves  are  apt  to  be  migratory  in 
their  habits  and  are  not  provided  with  written  testimony  of  their  vari- 
ous wanderings,  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  money  occurs  in  settling 
such  disputed  points.  There  is  a  constant  effort,  therefore,  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  one  parish  to  another  and,  with  the  costliness  of 
this  proceeding  and  the  vast  number  of  officials  employed,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  Scotch  parochial  boards  one-eighth  of  the  entire  expendi- 
ture is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  management. 

Parishes  with  a  population  of  5,000  and  upwards  must  provide  a 
poor-house,  or  join  with  others  in  so  doing,  and  there  are  63  of  such 
establishments  in  Scotland.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  the  ordi- 
nary pauper  is  £8  10*.  i>er  annum.  The  expenditure  for  relief  and 
management  is  equal  to  dd.  per  £1  of  the  valued  rental.  In  614  par- 
ishes the  rate  is  equally  levied  on  owner  and  occupier,  but  in  190  a 
"classification  of  ratable  subjects''  is  adopted  on  the  following  scale: 
(1)  Dwelling-houses  and  shops  pay  on  full  rental;  (2)  mines,  quarries, 
market- garden 8,  manufactories,  and  railways  pay  on  two-thirds  of  their 
estimated  annual  rent;  (3)  lands  and  houses  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  pay  on  one-third  of  their  annual  rent. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  mode  of  rating 
adopted. 

With  regard  to  school  rates  the  complaints  are  great.  In  the  arbi- 
trary area  rating  adopted — that  of  t^e  parish — no  account  is  taken  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  people,  so  that  while  one  part  of  a  county  or 
shire  may  pay  a  rate  of  2  pence  in  the  £1,  another  portion,  immedi- 
ately contiguous,  may  contribute*  as  much  as  2  shillings.  Farmers 
make  special  complaint  of  this  impost,  particularly  as,  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  education  act  in  1872,  no  account  was  taken  of  then 
existing  leases  which  were  based  on  a  calculation  in  which  school  rates 
formed  no  part.  The  result  has  been  that  many  farmers  have  to  pay  as 
much  as  £20  or  £30  additional  under  this  head  alone,  on  \vhich  they 
had  not  calculated  when  they  took  their  leases. 

Thus,  while  the  agricultural  classes  are  often  heavily  mulcted,  land- 
owners escape  in  many  cases.  Woods  are,  for  assessing  purposes, 
valued  only  at  what  the  ground  covered  by  the  wood  might  be  supposed 
to  let  for  if  under  pasture — say  from  6  pence  to  2  shillings  per  acre. 
In  the  event  of  arable  land  being  planted,  the  annual  rental  value  of 
the  soil  when  it  was  under  cultivation  is  regarded  as  the  basis.  But  the 
great  proportion  of  existing  woods  was  formerly  waste  lands,  on  which 
the  rating  value  is  at  present  nominal,  viz,  1  shilling,  and  after  these 
waste  lands  are  planted  the  augmented  value  escapes  taxation.  Land 
worth,  as  sheep  pasture,  from  6  pence  to  1  shilling  per  acre  in  annual 
rental,  is  worth,  when  planted,  from  10  shillings  to  15  shillings  per  acre. 

Again,  grounds  for  shooting  purposes  are  only  valued  when  let  to  a 
tenant,  and  then  the  rental  forms  the  basis  of  taxation ;  and  the  question 
138— No.  99 32  r^^^^l^ 
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firises,  why  such  property  retained  for  the  owner's  own  amnseffle^: 
shoald  escape  taxation. 

It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  by  an  adjustment  of  the  incidence  of  kcal 
taxation  in  the  way  of  including  woods  an^  shootings  at  their  fnlli>^fa». 
farmers  and  others  would  experience  considerable  relief-  It  is  man: 
tained  also  that  the  farmer  is  unfairly  taxed  when  rent,  which  is  in  par 
the  expenses  of  his  business,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  assessment. 

It  would  appear  that  if  many  of  the  existing  parishes  were  amalga 
mated,  or  a  uniform  board  established  for  the  whole  county,  great  savis; 
in  the  cost  of  management  and  collection  would  be  effected,  while  tk 
rates  themselves,  instead  of  being  extremely  high  in  one  distri^  •»: 
extremely -low  in  another,  would  be  so  equalized  among  all  classes  a^ 
considerably  to  minimize  their  pressure. 

The  rates  levied  by  commissioners  of  supply  are  so  small  in  amount 
(they  average  about  3^.  in  the  pound)  that  little  need  be  said  regardisf 
them,  the  more  especially  as  all  of  them  fall  upon  the  land-owners,  wfc 
themselves  impose  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  bodk< 
should  be  made  representative  both  of  owners  and  occupiers ;  bnt  iti? 
to  be  remembered  that  the  '*  county  (or  shire)  rates''  levied  by  Am 
are  paid  exclusively  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  notwitbstandiB^ 
"taxation  and  representation''  should,  as  far  as  possible,  go  handii 
hand,  there  is  no  consuming  desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  others  t 
take  part  in  their  deliberations,  unless,  indeed,  representative  *'  eoastr 
boards"  were  formed,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  imposition  of  at 
rates  within  the  county. 

To  sum  up,  it  will  be  found  that  in  Scotland  the  increase  of  diroc 
local  taxation  for  all  purposes  has  been  great.    The  figures  are : 


Year. 


1880-'81 . 
1881-'82 . 
1882-'83. 
1883-'84. 
1884-*85. 


Direct  local 
taxation. 


I  IndiTeet  tea 
taxation  <tak» 


£2.941,000  .£l,*K«i 

3,085,707  l,eil.«i> 

3,053,132  tlS^Ni 

3,819,889  LlSlflZ 

3,342.815  1,135.91 


Being  at  the  rate  of  lis.  2d.  per  head  of  the  population. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  increase  has  fallen  upon  cities  and  tova* 
rather  than  upon  rural  districts,  and  therefore  upon  the  poorer  a&! 
middle  classes  of  society. 

Of  this  increase,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  is  due  to  the  poor 
rate,  education  rate,  town  improvements,  and  police  and  misceUanecus 
rates. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  increase  has  fallen  upon  houses  rather 
than  upon  lands,  and  upon  ^^ occupiers"  rather  than  upon  "  owners.* 

WiLLOuaHBY  Walling, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leithj  September  14, 1887. 
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LOCAL  OOVEEVHEFT  AND  TAXATION  AT  CABDIPF. 

REPORT  OF  OOXSUL  JONES. 

An  attempt  Las  been  made  in  the  following  pages  to  deal  with  na- 
tioaal  and  local  taxation  in  this  country,  as  required  by  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Department  and  dated  March  21, 1887.  No  excellence  what- 
ever is  claimed  for  the  work  done.  But  the  comprehensive  character  of 
the  endeavor  may  be  pointed  out.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal 
with  national  taxation,  local  government,  area,  authority,  the  county, 
the  union,  sanitary  authorities,  the  parish,  the  municipal  borough,  the 
local  board  of  health,  valuation,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  relative 
questions ;  moreover,  the  revenue  and  expense  accounts  of  Cardiff  have 
been  incorporated  and  analyzed  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Local  taxation  would  be  incomprehensible  without  a  Imowledge  of 
local  government.  The  oflQcers  of  the  latter  determine,  levy,  and  col- 
lect the  former;  and  in  order  to  make  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  various  local  authorities  even  tolerably  clear,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  subject  at  considerable  length. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  reform  act  of  1832  marks  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  local 
government  of  this  country,  and  by  the  enactments  of  1871  and  suc- 
ceeding years  the  control  was  largely  vested. in  a  governmental  de- 
partment, presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  known  as  the 
local  government  board.  This  department  exercises  large  executive 
and  discretionary  power  over  the  various  local  governing  bodies,  having 
control  of  pauperism,  the  public  health,  the  prevention  of  diseases, 
town  improvements,  registration,  official  accounts,  and  returns  apper- 
taining to  local  taxation,  and  the  operations  of  the  highways  and  turn- 
pike acts. 

AREA  AND  AUTHORITY. 

The  country  is  divided  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  dirferent  pur- 
poses of  local  government,  and  the  largest,  and  possibly  the  mostperfect 
unit  is  the  county.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  counties  differ 
very  widely  both  in  size  and  in  population.  Extremes  in  this  regard 
are  found  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  measuring  94,889  acres,  and  hav- 
ing a  population  of  20,434,  and  Yorkshire,  with  its  3,882,851  acres,  and 
a  population  of  2,886,309.  The  counties  average  717,677  acres  in  size, 
and  about  500,000  in  population. 

There  are  quaint  subdivisions  of  counties  peculiar  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  full  of  interest  from  an  historical,  but  not 
perhaps  important  from  the  practical,  point  of  view  which  we  are  now 
taking.  For  instance,  Yorkshire  is  subdivided  into  ridings;  Lancashire 
into  parts ;  Sussex  into  rai)es,  and  Kent  into  lathes.  There  were,  also, 
in  former  times  the  hundreds  or  wapentakes,  the  wards,  liberties, 
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aud  sokes,  which  added  to  the  complications  of  local  government  in 
those  days.  But  these  qaaint  and  curious  geographical  divisions  belong 
to  other  researches  than  the  present. 

The  lord  lieutenant  is  at  the  head  of  county  officers.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  military  representative 
of  the  sovereign  within  his  shire.  He  is  the  keeper  of  the  county  rec- 
ords, appoints  the  clerk  of  the  peace  (of  the  county  magistrates),  and 
nominates  the  county  magistrates^  who  are  appointed  by  the  lord 
chancelor.  The  lord  lieutenant  is  always  a  leading  landed  proprietor 
in  the  county.  Next  in  rank  comes  the  high  sheriff,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  by  the  government  of  the  day, 
and  holds  office  for  one  year.  He  is  supposed  to  represent  the  sov- 
ereign within  the  county  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
election  of  coroners,  and  is  in  attendance,  as  head  of  the  county  police, 
upon  the*  judges  of  assize,  when  holding  court  within  the  county  of  his 
shrievalty. 

The  county  magistrates,  as  already  indicated,  are  appointed  by  the 
lord  chancelor  upon  the  nomination  of  the  lord  lieutenantof  the  county. 
Tbey  are  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  appointing  power.  They  are  des- 
ignated as  the  '^  great  unpaid,"  and  are  appointed  chiefly  because  of 
their  social,  position  in  the  county.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
ijounty  magistrates  attend  to  the  multifarious  duties  which  devolve 
upon  them.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  when  assembled  in  qaarter 
sessions,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chairman  elected  by  themselves, 
they  have  criminal  jurisdiction  extending  to  all  offenses  excepting  a 
few  of  the  most  aggravated,  which  are  reserved  for  the  superior  courts 
of  assize.  Of  the  minor  functions  of  magistrates,  some  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  single  member,  others  by  two  sitting  at  petty  sessions. 

Bat  the  magistrates  assembled  at  c^uarter  sessions  exercise  a  general  control,  by 

,  way  of  appeal  or  revision  over  the  action  of  individual  magistrates,  or  of  manstrates 

at  petty  sessions,  and  the  standing  committees  of  qnarter  sessions,  through  which 

they  conduct  most  of  their  business,  are  practically  so  many  little  departments  of 

state  for  the  legal  government  of  counties. 

Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  in  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  areas  of 
rural  government,  enumerates  the  administrative  duties  of  justices  in 
counties  in  the  following  schedule : 


Adulteration  of  food  and  drink. 

Bridges. 

Contagious  diseases  (animals) : 

Committees. 

Inspectors  and  officers.    Appointment 
and  rehioval  of. 
Coroners: 

Division  of  the  county  into  districts. 

Fees. 
County  property.    Management  of. 
Fish  conservancy. 

Highways.     Formation  of  districts. 
Jails.      Visiting    committee.      Appoint- 
ment of. 
Judges'  lodges.    Building. 
Licensing  public  houses,  pedlers,  and  lo- 
comotives. 
Lock-up  houses.    Providing. 
Lunatic  asylums: 

Appointment  of. 

Committee  of  visitors. 

Oranting  license  for. 

Private. 

Public.    Appointing. 


Luantic  asylum— Continued. 
Public. 

Providing,  generally. 
Regulations  and  management. 
Visitors,  etc. 
Main  roads,  contribution  of  a  moiety  of 
cost    of  maintenance ;   making  o( 
by-laws  for  main  roads  and  high- 
ways for  the  form  of  the  acts,  and 
in  some  cases  for  the  audit  of  tbe 
accounts  of  the  highway  authori- 
ties. 
Petty  sessional  division : 

Altering  and  forming  new  divisions. 
Providing  court-houses  and  settling 
clerk's  fees. 
Police  force.    Establishment  of. 
Police. 

Registration  of  voters.    Payment  of  ex- 
penses. 
Schools  (industrial).    Providing. 
Schools  (reformatory).    Providing. 
Shire  hall,  otc.    Rebuilding. 
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Slanghtor-hoase.    Granting  licensoH. 
Union  of  liberties  with  counties.    Power 

to  make. 
Union  of  extra  parochial   places  with 

parishes.    Order  for  union. 
Vagrancy,  prevention  of. 
Valnation  and  assessment  of  the  county 

for  the  county  rate. 


Weights  and  measures : 

Providing  copy  of  standards,  and  ap- 
pointing inspectors. 
Wild  fowl : 

Preservation  of. 

Quarter  sessions  may  apply  to  home 
secretary  for  variation  of  period 
for  killing  wild  fowl. 


Next  to  the  county,  the  poor  law  union  is  the  most  important  area 
in  all  that  appertains  to  local  government.  There  are  in  England  and 
Wales  649  unions,  having  control  not  only  of  pauperism  but  constitut- 
ing a  basis  for  dealing  with  sanitary  administration  in  country  districts. 
They  are  capriciously  formed,  often  extending  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  coupties,  and  not  unfrequently  overlapping  their  own  supposed 
boundaries.  There  are  about  200  un|ons  which  are  situated  partly  in 
one  county  and  partly  in  another. 

The  poor  law  union  is  administered  by  a  board  of  guardians.  This 
authority  ranks  next  to  the  quarter  sessions  in  importance  in  the  local 
government  of  rural  districts  within  the  county.  The  board  of  guard- 
ians is  composed  of  ex  officio  and  elective  members,  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers being  county  magistrates  residing  within  the  Union,  and  the  elect- 
ive members  being  those  chosen  by  the  union  electorate.  The  ex  officio 
members  or  magistrates  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  guardians.  This  board  constitutes  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  while  it  also  administers  the  affairs  of  the  union  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Wright  says : 

The  union  collects  its  funds  (and  also  the  county  rate)  by  means  of  orders  upon  the 
overseers  of  parishes.  Nevertheless  the  union  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  substance 
the  rating  authority  in  relation  to  the  poor  rate,  because  it  controls  the  valuation,  en- 
forces the  collection,  and  determines  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  which 
is  defrayed  out  of  that  rate.  There  is  now  (special  sanitary  expenditure  excepted) 
hardly  any  part  of  this  expenditure  which  is  not  borne  by  the  common  fund,  which 
was  instituted  in  1834  for  work-house  and  establishment  purposes,  but  on  which  there 
Ims  since  been  thrown,  practically,  the  whole  cost  of  ]>oor  relief,  valuation,  registra- 
tion, vaccination,  and  (in  rural  places)  all  general  sanitary  purposes. 

The  guardians  are  elected  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  April.  The  electo- 
rate consists  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses.  Voting  papers  are  left 
with  the  voters,  collected  on  the  following  day,  and  the  plurality  elects. 

The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  guardians  varies  from  £15  to  £40 
rating  valnation  in  difierent  unions. 

The  parish  is  the  simplest  area  for  the  purposes  of  local  government 
and  taxation.  In  olden  times  this  subdivision  had  the  parish  church 
for  its  center,  and  the  incumbent  of  that  church  as  its  controlling  spirit. 
But  the  influence  of  the  parson  has  gradually  declined,  and  the  area  of 
parishes  has  been  subdivided,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  civil  par- 
ishes exceed  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  in  numbers,  the  former  being 
15,400,  while  the  latter  number  only  13,000.  But,  as  Mr.  Brodrick 
says : 

The  independence  of  civil  parishes  has  been  rudely  infringed  of  late  years  by  the 
creation  of  unions  with  superior  power  of  poor-law  management,  by  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  union  chargeability,  by  the  substitution  of  county  police  for  parish 
constables,  by  the  gradual  subjection  of  parish  roads  to  highway  boards,  and  by  other 
steps  in  the  direction  of  centralization. 

The  overseers  are  the  parish  officers,  and  are  appointed  by  the  jus- 
tices on  the  25th  of  March  of  each  year.  They  are  intrusted  with  mak- 
ing the  rates  within  their  various  parishes  according  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  parish,  the  union,  the  highway  board,  and  the  sanitarjr 
authority ;  that  is  to  say,  the  overseers  i^ggregate  these  several  require- 
ments, and  assess  them  upon  the  valuation  for  which  each  hereditament 
figures  in  the  parochial  list  as  issued  by  the  assessment  committee* 

The  parochial  vestry  is  supposed  to  be  the  governing  body  of  a  par- 
ish, while  the  clergyman  is  chairman  of  the  vestry.  But  the  duties  of 
the  body  are  nominal,  and  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  state  church 
is  very  naturally  resented,  especially  when  the  non  conformists  are  in  a 
majority,  and  is  fast  passing  away. 

Highway  boards  may  have  control  of  the  highways  of  the  parish,  or. 
a  combination  of  parishes.  T^e  highway  rate  is  levied  and  collected 
in  conjunction  with  the  poor  rate;  the  sum  required  being  sent  by  the 
highway  board  to  the  overseers  of  parishes,  who  make  the  levy  and  the 
collection  accordingly. 

Excluding  for  the  present  certiorate  towns  and  urban  sanitary  author- 
ities, it  may  be  said  that  the  county,  which  is  the  largest  area  for  the 
purposes  of  local  government  and  taxation,  embraces  an  area  equal  to 
a  circle  of  IS  miles  radius,  and  the  union,  the  next  largest  district,  a 
circle  of  about  5^  miles  radius,  while  the  parish  averages  an  area  esti- 
mated at  about  1^  miles  radius. 

The  country  is  divided  into  sanitary  areas.  Towns  of  over  6,000  in- 
habitants constitute  urban  sanitary  districts,  administered  by  the  of 
fleers  of  such  towns  whether  corporation  officers  or  commissio'ners. 
llural  sanitary  districts,  where  coterminous  with  the  poor  law  unions, 
are  under  the  authority  of  the  union  or  board  of  guardians.  The  local 
government  board  can  unite  small  districts  together  and  form  urban 
sanitary  districts  even  with  a  population  of  less  than  6,000.  These 
sanitary  authorities  deal  with  the  character  and  construction  of  build- 
ings,  the  cleansing  and  watering  of  streets,  with  nuisances,  offensive 
trades,  infectious  diseases,  and  occasionally  with  the  supply  of  gas  and 
water;  and  the  sanitary  authority  is  ordinarily  the  burial  board  of  the 
district.  The  rural  district  is  taxed  for  general  expenses.  Where  the 
corporate  town  constitutes  an  urban  sanitary  authority,  all  the  expenses 
incurred  by  that  authority  in  the  discharge  of  its  various  daties  are 
levied  upon  the  borough  rate.  In  towns  under  commissions  the  cH>stis 
borne  "  by  any  rate  leviable  by  them,  and  it  is  provided  that  limits  im- 
posed on  ordinary  town  rates  shall  not  apply  to  rates  for  sanitary  par- 
poses.^ 

The  important  governing  bodies  remaining  to  be  noticed  are  the  mu 
nicipal  boroughs,  numbering  some  240,  and  the  local  boards,  number- 
ing about  800.  The  municipal  boroughs  have  complete  powers  of  local 
government,  and  have  control  of  the  police  and  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  municipality  through  magistrates'  courts.  Boroughs 
are  divided  into  wards,  which  send  two  or  more  councilors  for  each 
ward  to  represent  them  in  the  town  council.  Councilors  are  elected 
for  three  years  and  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  councilors  elect 
aldermen  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  number  of  councilors. 
Aldermen  hold  their  office  for  six  years  and  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  town  council,  consisting  of  aldermen  and  councilors,  elect  a  mayor, 
who  serves  the  borough  for  one  year.  Elections  of  councilors  take 
place  on  the  Ist  day  of  November,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are 
elected  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month.  Thus  it  is  that  the  councilors 
are  elected  by  the  people,  the  aldermen  by  the  councilors,  and  the 
mayor  by  the  aldermen  and  councilors.  The  mayor  receives  a  nominal 
salary ;  the  aldermen  and  councilors  are  unpaid. 
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All  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  managed  by  the  council,  and 
committees  by  it  appointed,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  free  libraries 
and  museums  committee,  where  it  is  provided  by  act  of  Parliament  that 
persons  not  members  of  the  council  may  serve  upon  such  committee 
without  salaries.  The  police  force  is  appointed  and  controlled  by  the 
council  through  the  watch  committee. 

The  permanent  and  paid  ofOicers  of  a  corporate  town  consist  of  a  town 
clerk,  who  keeps  the  records  of  council  meetings  and  transacts  legal 
and  parliamentary  business;  a  borough  treasurer,  who  is  responsible 
for  receipts  and  payments;  a  borough  surveyor,  who  has  charge  of  the 
roads,  streets,  lighting,  water- works,  and  other  public  works ;  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  who  looks  after  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the  town;  an 
inspector  of  nuisances;  and  a  chief  constable,  who,  under  the  watch 
committee,  has  charge  of  the  police  force.  These  constitute  the  general 
staff  of  an  ordinary  corporation,  but  in  large  towns  there  are  other  paid 
functionaries. 

The  cost  of  municipal  affairs  is  defrayed  out  of  the  borough  fund, 
composed  of  the  income  derived  from  property,  which  is  very  large  in 
many  cases,  supplemented  by  a  local  rate.  This  is  determined  by  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  ratable  property  and  apportioning  upon  such  value 
the  sum  required,  and  called  the  general  or  borough  rate.  The  rate  is 
collected  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  various  parishes  in  the 
town,  and  paid  into  the  borough  treasury.  The  school  rate  is  included 
in  the  borough  rate  and  is,  of  course,  collected  with  it. 

Municipal  corporations  have  power  to  borrow  money  for  municipal 
purposes,  such  as  cemeteries,  asylums,  baths,  hospitals,  sewerage,  in- 
dustrial schools,  libraries,  public  buildings,  and  improved  dwelling- 
houses  known  as  industrial  dwellings,  and  the  interest  of  such  loans 
are  paid  out  of  the  general  rate.  Moreover,  power  may  be  obtained 
from  Parliament  for  borrowing  money  for  the  construction  of  docks, 
harbors,  and  piers,  etc. 

Contributions  towards  the  funds  of  boroughs  are  made  by  the  General 
Government  in  this  way : 

By  grants  amounting  to  half  the  pay  of  the  police  force  on  a  certain  certificate  of 
efficiency  being  given  by  a  general  inspector;  second,  half  the  salary  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  on  condition  of  certain  returns  being  made  to  the  local  government 
board,  and  of  the  board  having  a  voice  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of  such  offi- 
cer; and,  third,  in  payment  of  part  of  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecution  in  boroughs 
having  no  separate  quarter  sessions,  the  cost  of  any  such  cases  being  dependent  upon 
taxation  bv  the  treasurer. 

Local  boards  exercise  authority  in  towns  and  districts  under  the 
public  health  and  local  government  acts  of  1872  and  1875.  The  mem- 
bers of  local  boards  have  no  designating  titles ;  their  functions  are  con- 
fined to  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  streets,  the  control  of  sanitary 
.arrangements,  care  for  the  public  health,  prevention  of  nuisances,  and 
in  some  cases  they  provide  gas  and  water  for  the  community.  Local 
boards  have  no  authority  over  the  police  and  no  concern  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  being  in  this  regard  merged  in  the  county  gov- 
ernment. 

THE  COUNTY  OF  GLAMOKaAN. 

For  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable 
to  deal  with  the  local  taxation  of  this  district,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  the  county  and  poor  law  unions  of  Glamorgan  and  the  borough 
of  Cardiff. 
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The  county  of  Glamorgan  is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  populous  in 
the  principality  of  Wales.  It  embraces  an  area  of  547,070  »<  res,  is 
rich  in  minerals,  but  especially  in  coal.  It  had  a  population  in  the  year 
liS81,  the  last  census  year,  of  511,672.  According  to  the  owners  and 
heritages  return,  made  some  thirteen  years  ago,  the  county  was  divided 
among  8,426  landed  proprietors,  holding  together  428,386  acres  of  land, 
with  a  gross  estimated  rental  of  £1,609,397.  The  difference  between 
the  entire  area  of  547,070  acres  and  the  acreage  of  428,386  embraced  in 
the  estates  mentioned  consists  of  commons  and  waste  lands  amounting 
to  118,684  acres.  The  number  of  proprietors  tothearea  ismisleading,  for 
78  per  cent,  of  them  possess  less  than  1  acre,  of  the  average  value  of 
£3  18«.  per  acre.  The  great  bulk  of  the  land  is  held  by  sixteen  pro- 
prietors, .each  with  not  less  than  5,000  acres.  The  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  Mr.  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  M.  P.,  is  the  largest  landed  proprie- 
tor, his  possessions  measuring  nearly  37,000  acres.  Then  follow,  with 
gradually  diminishing  estates,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  Lord  Windsor,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  others. 

A  standard  valuation  for  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  the  county 
rates,  amounts  to  £2,584,494.  This  valuation  is  made  by  a  rating 
authority,  or  professional  valuer,  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
magistrates.  The  system  observed  is,  actual  value  less  7 J  per  cent,  on 
houses,  less  2J  per  cent,  on  land,  and  less  estimated  depreciation  upon 
manufactories.  Mines  are  valued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  by  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  production  from  the  price  realized  for  the  mineral ; 
the  rate  is  levied  on  the  difference. 

The  county  taxation  embraces  the  county  rate,  the  police  rate,  and 
the  county  roads  rate.  These  rates  are  levied  quarterly  according  to 
the  estimate  of  expenditure,  and  vary,  or  are  liable  to  vary,  with  each 
sessions  or  quarter.  For  example,  the  county  rate,  ordered  at  the  mid- 
summer sessions,  was  id.  in  the  pound,  and  the  police  rate  ^d.  in  the 
pound.    The  rates  ordered  at  the  other  sessions  were  as  follows : 

Michaelmas:  County  rate,  ^^.  in  the  pound ;  police  rate,  J^.  in  the 
pound. 

Epiphany :  County  rate,  ^d.  in  the  pound  5  police  rate,  ^.  in  the 
pound. 

Easter:  County  rate,  ^d.  in  the  pound :  police  rate,  fd.  in  'the  pound. 

The  county  roads  rate,  ordered  at  the  Easter  sessions  of  1886,  for  the 
year,  was  ^^d.  (one-sixteenth  of  a  penny)  in  the  pound.  The  total  rates 
for  the  four  quarters  on  account  of  the  county  rate  was  £18,845  4«.  11^. 
The  police  rate  for  the  same  twelve  months  amounted  to  £1,326  2s.  3d. 
The  police  rate  is  supplemented  by  the  General  Government  by  pay- 
ments amounting  to  half  of  the  expenses  of  pay  and  clothing  of  the 
county  police.  There  are  other  allowances  made  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer on  account  of  the  police ;  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  Ap- 
pendix for  complete  particulars  of  receipts  and  exi)enditure  under  tins 
head.  The  county  roads  rate,  £224  (js.  lid.,  is  supplemented  by  the 
treasury  to  the  extent  of  £(>42  13s.  Gd.  The  county  is  also  re  imbursed 
by  the  treasury  for  expenses  in  conveying  prisoners  to  goal,  the  prose- 
cution of  felons,  on  account  of  lunatic  asylums,  etc.  The  fees  paid  to 
the  clerk  of  the  magistrates'  court  amounted  to  about  £2,000  a  year, 
and  other  receipts  go  to  increase  the  income  for  county  purposes. 

Complete  particulars  as  to  receipts  and  expenditure  connected  with 
the  county  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  The  details  are  so  full  that 
elaborate  explanations  are  unnecessary  and  would  but  tend  to  confose. 

The  county  authority  or  government  of  Glamorganshire  has  con- 
tracted a  considerable  debt  by  borrowing  at  rates  ranging  from  3 J  to  4J 
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per  c^nt.  The  total  indebtedness  at  Michaelmas  of  last  year  amounted 
to  £135,6659*. 

The  Cardiff  poor  law  union  is  not  coterminous  with  the  borough  of 
Cardiff;  it  even  extends  beyond  the  county  border  of  Glamorgan  into 
the  adjoining  county  of  Monmouth.  It  consists  of  45  parishes ;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  union  are  controlled  by  the  board  of  guardians,  consist- 
ing of  39  ex  officio  and  62  elected  members. 

The  Cardiff  union  contained  a  population  of  nearly  110,000  in  1881, 
and  the  ratable  value  was  £819,845.  The  contributions  of  the  various 
parishes  toward  tl^e  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  union  expenses  dur- 
ing the  half  year  ended  October  1, 1886,  was  £20,403  11«.  4d.,  being  a 
little  less  than  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  ratable  valuation  for  the  half 
year.  To  this  must  be  added  repayment  from  Her  Majesty's  treasury 
for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  £2,126  4«.,  together  with  other  items  and 
repayments  amounting  to  £1,576  ISs.  2d,  making  the  total  receipts  for 
the  year  £24,106  13s.  6d. 

The  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers  and 
the  education  of  pauper  children  during  the  same  half  year  amounted 
to  £8,809  58. 4d. ;  maintenance  of  lunatics,  £2,843  lis.  5d. ;  loans  repaid 
and  interest  on  loans,  £1,858  15s.  Od. ;  salaries,  rations,  and  superan- 
nuations to  officers,  £2,20i  9s. ;  general  expenses,  such  as  rates  and 
taxes,  printing,  furniture,  repairs,  stationery,  medicine,  prosecution  ex- 
penses, etc.,  £2,058  5«.  lOd. ;  assessment  committee  expenses,  £1,473 
8^. ;  vaccination  fees,  £305  17«.  9d.,  and  registration  fees,  £224  ISs.  Gd. 
If  we  add  to  these  some  election  and  traveling  expenses,  and  other 
minor  charges,  we  reach  a  total  of  £24,106  13s.  6d.,  agreeing  with  the 
item  of  receipts.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  half  year  in 
.  further  details  are  here  inserted : 

Expenditure, 

£    8.    d.  £.    d8. 

In  maintenance 4,301  16  10 

Out  relief 8,351    4  11 

Non-resident  poor  relief 215    6    0 

Edacationof  outdoor  pauper  children 179    0    5 

Maintenance  at  institutiouH ,        63  14    0 

8,809    5    4 

Maintenance  and  removal  of  lunatics 2,843  15    7 

Installments  of  loans  repaid 729  12    4 

Interest  on  loans 1,129    3    5 

1, 858  15    9 

Salaries  of  officers 1.782  15    6 

Rations  of  officers 290  16  10 

Superannuations...'. 130  16    8 

2,204    9    0 

Rates,  taxes,  gas,  and  water 83  15    2 

General  charges,  printing,  etc 331    0  1 

Furniture  account : 

Work-house 268    0  11 

Schools 79  17  2 

Repairs  account: 

Work-house 310  18  6 

Schools 590    3  10 

Stationery  account: 

Work-house 39    2  4 

Schools 27    7  6 

Medicijies  account,  work-house 46    0  4 

Surgery  account,  work-house 5  16  6 

Dispensary  accouut 138    5  7 

Prosecution  expenses 26  11  6 

Removal  expenses , : 88  18  5 
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£    «.  d.  £    $.    d. 

SabscriptioDS  to  institutioDS 20    0    0 

Candidates' traveling  expenses 2    8    0 

2,058    5  10 

Vaccination  fees 305  17    9 

Registration  fees 224  18    6 

Assessment  committee  expenses i 1,473    0    8 

Election  of  guardians  expenses 26    8    3 

24,106  13    G 
Receipts  and  credits  lialf  year  ended  October  1, 1886. 

£    8.    d,  £     ».    rf. 

Repayment  to  Her  Majesty's  treasury :  Grant  in  respect  to 

maintenance  of  lunatics 2,126    4    0 

Work-house : 

Bakery  account  (profit) 20    3    3 

Land  account  (profit) 27    5    4 

Stone  account  (profit) 12    4 

Oakum  account  (profit) 3  14  10 

Fire-wood  account  (profit) 36    1    3 

88    7    0 

Scliools,landaccoi^ut  (profit) 28  12  10 

Schools,  pig  acconut  (profit) 22  13    6 

51    6    4 

Repayments  on  account  of  maintenance  of — 

Indoor  paupers 156    4    2 

Ont<ioor  paupers 677  19    8 

Lunatics 583  15    6 

1,417  19    4 

Sundry  receipts 19    5    6 

Balance  apportioned  among  the  parishes  at  5.9729d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  ratable  value,  as  per  valuation  lists  in 
force,  particulars  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  tabular 
statement  at  the  end 20,403  11    4 

24,106  13    G 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  appear  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  anion 
for  all  purposes,  excepting  county  rates  and  some  special  charges  of  small  amount,  is 
met  by  a  rate  of  a  little  less  than  Gd,  in  the  pound  for  the  half  year. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  money  required  by  the  county 
authority  and  by  the  poor  law  union,  or  board  of  guardians,  is  levietl 
and  collected  by  the  overseers ;  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  thU 
feature  in  local  taxation,  the  following  account,  appertaining  to  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Mary,  in  which  this  consulate  is  situated,  is  here  inserted : 

PARISH  OP  ST.  MAEY. 
The  overseira  in  ticcount  with  the  jparieh. 


HECKIFTS. 

Balance  in  hand  at  commencement  of 

ha'i'year 

Received  from  the  poor  rate 

Govemm^Qt  grant  in  Ilea  of  rates  . . . 


I  BXTKHDrruaEs. 

Contribntions  paid  to— 

Treasarer  of  board  of  Kuardiana  . . 
Borough  of  Cardiff  (boroQgh  rate), 

j       Treasarer  school  board 

j  Expenses  of  parliamentary  registra- 

lion 

I  Costs  of  J  ary  list 

Overseers'  books  and  sta* 

t      tionery 

;  Postage  and  receipt  stamps 

Magistrates'  clerk's  fees.. 
I  Rent  of  overseers*  offices  . 

Rates,  cleaning,  fires,  etc., 

I      atsame 

I  Miscellaneous  expenses... 

,  Salary  of  vestry  clerk 

•  Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  half-year. 
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The  guardians  in  account  with  the  parish. 


RECBtPTS 

BaloDce  in  hand  at  oommeiicement  of 

half  year 

Received  from  overseers  under  con* 

tribation  order 

lucome  from  parish  property 

Disallowances  against  overseers 

Received  f^m  parliamentary  mnt 
in  respect  of  expenses  of  ref^tra- 

tlon  of  voters 

Surcharge  on  collector  by  auditor, 

viz: 

Ocean  and    General   Guaranty 

Company,  amount  of  guaranty. 

J.  D.  W ride,  collector,  iMuance  of 

snioharge 


1 

«. 

.. 

1,758 

1 

6 

6,909  8  10 

110  16  0 

0  4  4 

0 

6 

8 

1,000 

0 

0 

277  11 

2 

10,056 

8 

•i 

EXPEXUrrUBES. 

Common  charges  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  ratable  value 

County  rates 

Education  4>t  non-pauper  children 
( fees  paid ) 

Election  of  ff  nardians  expenses 

Salary  of  collector 

R.  W.  Williams,  legal  expenses 

Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  half  year. 


I 


&  ».  d. 


6,881  5 
1,149  4 

1 
8 

1  18  0 

48  8  10 

157  10  8 

1  7  8 

1, 816  13  10 

10,056    8    6 


The  Cardiff  corporation  constituCes  the  urban  sanitary  authority, 
and  the  area  of  the  sanitary  district  is  identical  with  that  of  the  borough 
of  Cardiff.  The  expenses  of  the  sanitary  authority  are  borne  by  a  rate 
levied  by  the  authority  and  known  as  the  general  district  rate.  The 
entire  expenditure  under  this  head  for  the  six  months  ending  last  Sep- 
tember amounted  to  £25,657  Ss.  Id.  This  total  is  made  up  of  scaveng- 
ing and  water,  street  pavements  and  repairs,  public  improvements, 
maintenance  of  highways,  crossings  and  sewers,  water  for  flushing  pur- 
poses^ public  lighting,  interest  on  loans,  and  a  proportion  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  borough  officers,  together  with  printing  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  Against  the  total  stated  there  is  a  credit  item  on 
account  of  rents  amounting  to  £1,507  lis.  4(2.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£24,149  98.  Sd.  This  expenditure  is  covered  by  a  district  rate  of  Is,  in 
the  pound  on  the  net  ratable  value,  established  at  £520,926  by  the 
urban  sanitary  authority,  and  amounting  to  £26,046  6s.  .  From  this 
income  the  amount  of  £1,896  16«.  9^.  is  deducted  on  account  of  reduc- 
tions and  irrecoverable  rates,  leaving  a  balance  of  £24,149  9«.  3(2.  agree- 
ing with  the  amount  required  under  this  head.  For  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  expenses  of  the  urban  authority  and  the  district  rate 
by  which  it  is  covered,  the  following  estimate,  of  moneys  required  to 
cover  the  expenditure  to  September  30, 1886,  is  here  inserted : 

Cardiff  Urban  Authority, -~Y,iii\m2k\A  of  money  required  for  the  purposes  in  respect 
of  which  a  general  district  rate  is  to  be  made  to  cover  the  expenditure  from  March 
31  to  September  30,  18i:J6,  being  a  period  of  six  months. 

surveyor's  departmbmt. 

&         9.     d.  &  9,     d- 

Scavenging  and  watering :  lucluding  extra  watering  ex- 
penses (£4,300)  and  new  traction-engine  (£600) 4,900    0    0 

Street  pavement  repairs: 

Labor 200    0    0 

Materials 100    0    0 

300    0    0 

Private  streets :  Public  work  in  connection  with  private 

improvements 400    0    0 

Public  imprpveroents : 

Newport  road  (Rumney  Moors)  fencing,  and  additional 

sum  required  for  raising  road  and  building  bridge. .        500    0    0 
Pitching  portions  of  carriage-way,  Bute  street,  pier 
head,  and  approaches  to  bridges 750    0    0 

1,250    0    0 

Footpath  improvements  and  repairs:  St.  Andrew's  lane, 

Crwys  road,  and  Newport  road,  from  Roath  court  to 

Broadway,  and  repairs  to  various  paths, 450    0    0 
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£    8.     d,       £     #.     <f. 
Highway  maiutenance: 

Stone  and  liaaling 1,(500    0    0 

Labor  aud  tools 1,000    0    0 

Gravel  for  hoggin , 350    0    0 

Repairs  to  steam-rollers 50    0    0 

3,000     0     0 

Crossings:  Street  crossings,  St.  Peter  street  and  Richmond 

road 110     0    0 

Sewers: 

Flushing  (water) 150    0    0 

Maintenance  labor 450    0    0 

Repairs  to  outfalls,  flushing-tanks,  valves,  and  iraple- 
menU 100    0    0 

700     0     0 

Water : 

For  streets  and  courts  (flushing) 50    0    0 

For  urinals 50    0    0 

Hydrant  and  meter  repairs,  and  new  stand  posts 20    0    0 

120    0     0 

Urinals:  Repairs   and    maintenance,    and    new    urlnab, 

Grangetowu  and  Picton  Place 250     0     0 

Gas: 

Lighting  and  public  lamps 2,250    0    0 

Removals  and  special  repairs 50    0    0 

New  street  lamps,  pillars  and  holders 200    0    0 

2.500    0     0 

Sundry  works  as  may  be  ordered 500    0     0 

Total  surveyor's  department 14,480  .0    0 

nrrEREST  on  loans  and  repayment  op  principal. 

Extended  loan  No.  1 :  Atlas  Assurance  Company,  due  May  1 .  1 ,  158    3  8 

Extended  loan  No.  2 :  Atlas  Assurance  Company,  due  May  1 .  538  12  4 

Sewerage  loan  No.  1 :  Public  works,  due  July  27 1,  Od7  10  0 

RoathloanNo.2: 

Public  works,  duo  April  1 40    0  0 

Commercial  Union  Ajssurance  Company,  due  May  2.)..  1,210    6  2 

Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,  due  May  18 1,261    6  0 

Royal  Liver  Friendly  Society,  due  May  1 630  13  1 

Abercame  trust  fa nd,  duo  August  31 400    0  0 

E.  V.  Williams,  loan,  due  September  6 34    0  0 

M.M.  Jenkins,  loan,  due  July  1 60    0  0 

Interest  on  £48,000  corporation  htock  at  3^  per  cent..  840    0  0 
Interest  on  £18,586,  loan,  London  and  Westminster 

Bank  at  4  per  cent 371  14  4 


Lord  Tredegar,  Roath  sewer,  due  June  30 33    6    8 

C.H.  Williams,  esq.,  due  June  30 16  13    4 


7,632    5    7 
50    0    0 


SALARIES. 

Town  clerk  and  assistants 378  10  0 

Borough  treasurer  and  assistant 200    0  0 

Borough  engineer  and  assistant 470    0  0 

Inspectors  of  works 206    0  0 

Inspectors  of  sewers 117    0  0 

Officer  of  health  (moiety) 82  10  0 

Inspector  of  nuisances  (moiety) 34  16,0 

Assistant  inspector  of  nuisances 136  10  0 

Inspector  of  gas 20    0  0 

Collectors 380    0  0 

Auditors -. 19  12  0 


2,044    18    0 
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PrintiD^,  advertising,  stationery,  taxes,  iucide; 

and  office  expenses 

ContingencieH 


Less  house  and  gronnd  rents,  due  in  Lalf-year  .. 


A  rate  of  1«.  in  the  pound  will  produce  ou  tl 
ratable  value  of  £5-^0,926 

Less  vacancies  and  irrecoverablesaud  reductic 
appeals 


Examined  and  approved  by  the  finance  committee 


As  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  expenses  i 
borne  by  an  income  derived  from  corporatio 
other  sources,  supplemented  to  the  necessar 
I  am  enabled  to  supply  an  estimate  of  the  < 
of  Cardiff  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 18 
come  flrom  harbor  dues,  magistrates'  clerk's 
etc.,  rents,  market  and  slaughtering  tolls,  an 
to  £13,373  Ss.  6(/.,  but  the  estimated  expend 
come  by  £15,837  Ss.  Sd. 

The  first  item  in  the  estimate  of  expendil 
fund,  amounting  to  £1,121  lU.  lOd.;  then  c 
the  collection  of  harbor  dues,  on  account  of  i 
the  fire  brigade,  the  salaries  of  municipal 
weighing-machines,  weights  and  measures, 
slaughter-houses,  baths,  and  miscellaneous 
between  the  receipts  and  expenditures  is 
amount  is  covered  by  what  is  known  as  the 
by  the  cori)oratioo  upon  the  basis  of  the  uii 
modifications,  and  collected  by  corporation  < 
to  cover  the  estimated  expenditure  given  m 

It  is  well  to  explain  that  the  town  dues  < 
collected  upon  the  following  scale:  Vessels 
28.  6d,  per  vessel ;  vessels  above  (JO  tons  reg 

All  the  expenses  attending  the  maintenan 
defrayed  out  of  the  borough  rate,  and  Id.  in 
rate  for  that  purpose. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ])ublic  schools  ii 
S^d.  in  the  pound,  and  is  collected  by  the  p 
tion  with  the  poor-rate. 

A  table  giving  an  estimate  of  the  expenc 
ceipts  and  the  necessary  amount  for  the  ye; 
is  here  inserted. 
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Estimated  budget  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 188d,/or  the  borough  of  Cardiff, 


RECEIPTS. 

£    $.  d. 

Harbordnea 1,950    0    0 

Magistrates' clerks' fee« 1,000    0    0 

Government  allowance  for  police..      4,700    0    0 
Government  allowance  for  convey> 

ance  of  prisoners 70    0    0 

Police  rents,  inq^aests,  and  services.         150    0    0 

Weighing  machines 200    0    0 

Ground  rents : 

&    8.    d. 
S.  Andrews,  St  Mary 

street 660    0    0 

RoyalHotel 41  10    0 

Executors  of  W. 
Mitchelmore,    St. 

Mary  street 50    0    0 

Mrs.lT^aUace,  St  Mary 

street 17  10    0 

George  Tyson 11    0    0 

S.  Andrews,  Town- 

hall 7  10    0 

Mrs.Lloyd 1  18    0 

L.  Williams 5    0    0 

C.H.  Williams 3    4    6 

Stnart  Hall  rent 40    0    0 

I.W.Dowson,  Work- 
ing street 2    10 

G.A.Stone 10    0 

I'ofltmaster-general  ..      10    0 
Infirmary  committee, 
Longcross  Barracks    15    0    0 

740    8    6 

Market  and  slaughter  house  toUs  ..      3,700    0    0 

Dividends  (post-office  site) 24    0    0 

Dividends  (old  slaughter-house)  ...  28    0    0 

Weiehts  and  measures 100    0    0 

MarlDo-ston)  and  other  licenses 90    0    0 

Town-hall,  repayment  of  gas 45    0    0 

Baths 420    0    0 

Fire  brigade,  expenses  at  fires  re- 
paid   60    0    0 

Repayment  of  salary  of  veterinary 

Hurgeon 100    0    0 

Balance 15,837    8    8 


29. 210  17    2 


PAYMENTS. 

Superannuation    fund,  balance    to 

March3l,1887 1,121  U  10 

Harbor  dues. 

Collector's  salary 100  0    0 

Water-bailiffa  salary 30  0    0 

Water-bailitTs  clothing 10  0    0 

Income  tax 65  0    0 

Repairs  of  buoys,  boat  hire,  etc  —  25  0    0 

KaUing  wrecks  and  contingencies..  000  0  «0 

830  0~0 


Town-hall. 

Repairs  of  buildings  and  fittings. . 
Gas,  water,  coal,  c-jke,  stores,  etc. 

I  nsurance 

Hall- keeper's  salary 

Rates  and  taxes 


J'olieg. 

Salaries  and  wages 

Clothing  and  bootA 

Coal,  coke,  wood,  and  stores 

Gas,  water  rates,  and  taxes 

Rent  of  stations 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  stations. 
Printing  and  advertising 


200 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

22 

10 

6 

78 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

680  10 

6 

9,850 

0 

0 

760 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

PAYMEIOB— oontinaed. 

Police— Contin  ued. 

&  9.  d. 

Surgeon's  attendanceon  police  calls.  70  6  0 
Surgeon's   attendance   oq  police 

force 30  0  0 

Allowance  for  horse  keep  to  head 

constable S2  0  0 

Sundry  disbursements  per  head  con- 
stable   120  6  0 

Horses  for  prison  van 80  0  0 

Salary,  female  searcher 4  0  0 

Coffee,  sugar,  etc 45  0  0 

Prisoners^food 76  0  0 

Expenses  last  election 370  0  0 


11,812    0   0 


Fir$  brigade. 

Wages  250  0  0 

Clothing 60  0  0 

Gas,  water,  coal,  and  stores 40  0  0 

Horse  hire 60  0  0 

Rent 25  0  0 

Repairs  and  implements 100  0  o 

New  reels,  escapes,  and  fittings. . . .  300  0  0 


725    0   0 


Salariet. 

Mayor's  and  sundry  aUowances 800  0  0 

Stipendiary  magistrate 750  0  • 

Magistrates' clerks 600  0  • 

Town  clerk  and  assistants 770  0  o 

Borough  treasurer  and  assistants  . .  252  0  • 

Architect  and  assistant 150  0  • 

Sergeants-at-maoe  and  town-crier . .  45  0  • 

Auditor 25  0  0 

Contingencies 900  0  o 


4,292    0    0 


Installment  and  interest  on  loam. 

London  Life 1.040  16 

Sinking  fund  restock 345  10 

In  tereat,  corporation  stock 1, 024  16 

General  Life 200   o 

MisaHair 20    0 

Jennison  and  another 80    0 

Superannuation  loan 178    2 

Trustees  infirmary 120   0 

8,009    4 


Weighing  nuichinee. 

Clerk's  salary.  Queen  street  and 

Canton. 117  0  0 

Rent  of  docks  machine 52  0  0 

Repairs,  rates,  and  sundries 40  0  • 


209    0   0 


Weightt  and  measures. 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Gas,  tools,  repairs,  lead,  etc. 


UO    0   0 
20    0   0 


130    0   0 


Free  library. 

Treasurer  to  committee 2,489    4  6 

Lessinterest 422    8  « 


3,066  16  4 
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PAYMEST8— oontinaed. 


Market  and  tlaughUr  houtes. 

£  $.  d. 

Town  tolls 5  9  10 

Bepain 200  0    0 

Wt^es 565  0    0 

Rates  and  taxes 450  0    0 

Gas.  water,  coalf  and  ooke 300  0    0 

Insnranoe 11  0    0 

Sandries 30  0    0 

Alterations,  Boatb  &  Canton 250  0    0 


1, 811    0  10 


Baths. 

Wages: 

Manager  and  wife 88  4  0 

Assistant,  Turkish  baths 63  0  0 

Washing,  and  assistance 70  0  0 

Cleaning  oat  baths 23  0  0 

Coalandwood 60  0  0 

Gas,  water,  rent,  rates,  etc 90  0  0 


p  A  rMBXTS— con  tinned. 

fiatAt— Contlnned. 

A  f.  d. 

Repairs  and  snndries 50    0    0 

Stores 60    0    0 

498    4    0 

MiseeUaneotu. 

Income  tax  and  ground  rents 20    0    0 

Kent  of  judges' hMlffings 250    0    0 

Preparing  burgess  list  and  election        390    0    0 

expenses. 
General  printing,  advertising,  and        60O    0    0 

stationery. 
Clotbinff     sergeants-at-mace     and  25    0    0 

town-crier. 
Veterinary  surgeon  Inspecting  oat-         100    0    0 

tie. 
Compensation  for  cattle  destroyed.  30    0    0 

Adulteration  offood  act  expenses..         110    0    0 
Offices  and  contingencies.. 500    0    0 


2,025    0    0 
29,210  17    2 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAXATION. 

The  burdens  of  local  taxation  are  ineqnably  distributed  in  favor  of 
tbe  licb  land-owners  and  against  tbe  work-people  and  lower  middle 
class  of  the  country.  It  was  the  old-time  principle  and  practice  of  this 
Kingdom  to  make  real  estate  bear  the  burden  of  local  taxation.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  occupiers  were  generally  the  owners  of 
the  soil ;  and  even  where,  by  exception,  this  was  not  the  case  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  owner  paid  the  tenant's  rates.  At  all 
events,  the  only  tax  levied  upon  the  occupier  of  land  and  houses  at  the 
time  mentioned  was  that  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  levied  upon 
householders  and  occupiers  of  land  has  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
cost  of  repairing  roads,  maintaining  bridges,  taking  care  of  criminals, 
keeping  the  police,  etc. ;  and  the  poor-rate,  which  formerly'  constituted 
the  only  local  tax,  now  amounts  to  only  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  amount 
of  taxation  levied  upon  householders  and  occupiers.  Cn  a  demand  note 
for  poor-rate  now  before  me  a  rate  of  Is.  2(2.  in  the  pound  sterling  is 
apportioned  as  follows:  Poor-rate,  6(2.;  county  rate,  lc2. ;  borough  rate, 
Sld, ;  and  school-board  rate,  S^d.  =  Is.  2(2.,  showing  that  poor-rate  is  in 
part  but  a  name,  and  covers  several  rates. 

It  is  beyond  the  present  purpose  to  show  how  the  great  land-holders 
came  by  their  estates,  and  how  the  p€ople  were,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
deprived  of  their  holdidgs  by  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
showing  the  extent  of  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  the  land 
and  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  their  estates  through  the  improve- 
ments made  and  borne  entirely  by  the  occupiers  or  tenants.  1  will 
confine  myself  to  a  single  illustration.  The  founder  of  the  house  of 
Bedford  was  a  favorite  of  Henry  VIII,  and  the  King  gave  him  the 
home  farm  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  subsequently  developed  into 
the  Convent  Garden  estate,  measuring  about  3,000  acres.  It  was  let 
in  the  life-time  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  at 
a  rental  of  £40  a  year,  and  the  estate  has  been  improved  by  occupiers 
and  without  the  expenditure  of  a' single  shilling  by  the  owners,  until 
now  it  yields  an  annual  rental  of  not  less  than  £200,000.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  pays  an  income  tax,  but  he  contributed — contributes — 
nothing  towards  the  improvements  upon  his  estate  which  have  made 
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liim  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England.  There  is  one  other  point 
worthy,  of  a  sentence,  which  tends  to  show  that  the  landowners  do  not 
bear  a  fair  proportion  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  It  has  already 
been  pqinted  out  that  ordinary  houses  are  valued  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation  at  a  full  or  fair  rental.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  castles  and 
halls  of  England  and  Wales,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  their  splendid 
parks  of  meadow  and  forests.  These  grand  residences  of  affluence 
are  rated  at  a  mere  tithe  of  their  cost.  It  were,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  present  value  as  tenancies,  for  the  men  who  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  to  live  in  them  are  few  indeed;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  in  the  valuation  of  these  palaces  that  the  heads  of  the 
great  families  who  keep  them  would  no  more  live  in  the  house  of  the 
city  merchant  than  the  city  merchant  could  afford  to  occupy  one  of  the 
ancient  castles  or  baronial  halls  of  the  favorites  of  by-gone  reigns. 

The  man  who  with  his  wife  and  family  occupies  one  room,  for  which 
he  pays,  say,  is.  a  week  out  of  a  total  earnings  of  25«.  a  week,  has  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes  upon  the  full  rental  of  the  building  in  which  he  occu- 
pies a  humble  room.  But  the  dukes  and  marquises  and  earls,  who  have 
come  by  their  estates  sometimes  honorably  and  sometimes  otherwise, 
pay  rates  and  taxes  on  not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  their 
homes  of  wealth  and  splendor. 

Manufactories  are  also  undervalued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
The  valuers  endeavor  to  arrive  at  what  the  premises  would  let  for  sim- 
ilar purposes,  and  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  result  of  this  hypo- 
thetical estimate  is  much  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  in  possession. 
But  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  leniency  towards  the  cap- 
italist of  enterprise  who  embarks  in  manufacture,  gives  employment 
to  the  people,  and  improves  the  general  condition  of  the  community. 

The  workpeople  as  a  class  are  free  from  the  operations  of  the  in- 
come tax,  because  where  the  income  does  not  exceed  £150  a  year  the 
person  receiving  that  income  is  exempt  from  the  tax.  But  there  is  a 
very  large  number  of  people  in  enjoyment  of  incomes  of  from  £150  to 
£700  a  year  upon  whom  this  tax  falls  heavily;  and  a  good  working  me- 
chanic freed  from  the  operations  of  the  income  tax  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  exacting  and  somewhat  expensive  customs  of  every  strata  of 
society  on  the  other,  is  in  a  better  position  than  many  who  receive  abet- 
ter income  than  he.  The  rich  and  the  middle  classes  contribute  pro- 
portionately more  than  the  working  class  towards  local  taxation,  stamp 
duties,  income  tax,  and  the  taxes  on  wine;  but  lesson  spirits,  tobacco, 
malt,  and  tea.  It  is  estimated  that  of  imperial  taxation  the  rich  class 
pays  21.5  per  cent,  the  middle  class  40.9  per  cent.,  and  the  working 
class  37.6  per  cent.  Whereas  the  workingmen  of  England  pay  only 
5.81  per  cent,  of  their  income,  the  representatives  of  the  same  class  in 
Scotland  pay  9.23  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  11,10  per  cent 

If  space  would  permit,  and  an  elaborate  paper  were  desirable,  it  could 
be  satisfactorily  established  that  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  foils 
unfairly  and  unjustly  upon  the  occupier  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner 
of  lands  and  tenements ;  that  the  system  of  valuation  of  county  man- 
sions by  county  magistrates — who,  by  the  way,  inhabit  them — is  insuf- 
ficient and  unfair ;  and  that  the  owners  of  ground  rents  in  towns  should 
pay  a  proportion  of  the  costs  of  improvements,  whereby  their  own 
property  is  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  And  the  writer  would  be  glad 
to  see  some  sliding  scale  adopted  to  govern  the  principle  of  taxation, 
whereby  people  should  be  made  to  pay  an  increasing  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion as  their  incomes  mount  upwards. 
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Wbat  may  be  designated  as  the  national  sections  of  this  inquiry  do 
not,  perhaps,  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  consols  at  outlying  ports. 
Therefore  they  will  ooly  be  dealt  with  briefly  and  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness in  this  report. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPOETS. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  March 
31, 1886,  amOuDted  to  £92,135^296,  and  the  net  revenue,  after  deduct 
ing  repayments,  allowances,  discounts,  etc.,  amounted  to  £89,683,783. 

The  revenue  derived  from  duties  on  imports,  or  the  customs  tariff, 
amounted  during  the  last  revenue  year  to  £19,722,302.  The  list  of 
articles  subject  to  import  duty  has  been  greatly  reduced,  first  by  Sir 
Eobert  Ped,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  until  now  it  only 
embraces  some  score  of  articles.  Tobacco  makes  the  most  substantial 
contribution  towards  the  customs  revenue  with  £9,298,989  ;  wine  and 
spirits  come  next  with  £5,348,325 ;  while  the  duty  on  tea  contributes 
£4,187,254  to  the  exchequer. 

GDhe  dutiable  articles  imported,  with  their  contributions  towards  the 
revenue,  during  the  year  1885-^86,  are  as  follows: 


Article. 

Article. 

Amonnt 

Boor       •      .......................... 

£8,011  ; 

65,651  ' 

70,472  1 

203,355  ! 

307,670 

29,047 

6.827  . 

6,737 

7,706 

Raisins 

£146,630 

Chicory 

Cocoa - - 

Rum... 

2,02»,8dl 

1,856,673 

124,342 

Brandy 

Coffoo               ....................... 

Grenera 

OtnTantB 

other  sorts 

643, 465 

IMffft      

Tea J 

4.187,354 

0,208.088 

1.194,6&4 

2,247 

Plate 

Tobacco,  etc 

PJoins                ......... .... 

Wine 

AUnthAr    ,,- 

If  we  take  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  37,000,000 
the  customs  revenue  amounts  to  about  lOs.  10(7.  per  head  on  the  popu- 
lation. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  estimates  that  one-third  of  the  taxes  are  paid 
by  the  working  class  and  two-thirds  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
Customs  duties  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  working  classes,  their  con- 
tribution, by  the  consumption  of  spirits,  tobacco,  and  tea,  amounting  to 
about  one-half  of  the  total  amount.  The  amounts  contributed  by  the 
different  classes  towards  the  customs  of  the  country  have  been  estimated 
by  Mr.  Mulhall  in  a  table  which  is  here  reproduced : 


Imperial  taxatioH  aooording  to  cl<is8, 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Bxclee 

Dostoms... 

stamps 

Faxos 

Pontroffice . 

Total 

Ratio 


Rich. 


£1,620.000 

1,201,000 

6,400.000 

7, 010, 000 

860,000 


17,181,000 


21.5 


Middle. 


£0.310,000 
6,808,000 
»,  136, 000 
5,025,000 
6,380,000 


Working. 


£16.244.000 

11,287,000 

730,000 

720.000 

1, 060, 000 


32,650,000        80,011,000 


40.0  I 


37.6 


Total. 


£27,174,000 
10.200,000 
12,856,000 
12,755,000 
8,800.000 


70.881,000 


loao 
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INCIDENCB  ON  THB  EICH. 


No. 

Tazea. 

Income. 

Batio  taxes. 

Per  head. 

On  income. 

England 

966,000 
121,000 
72,000 

£14, 100, 000 
1,816,000 
1,175,000 

£286,000,000 
80,000,000 
14,000,000 

£     f.  d. 

14  14    0 

15  0    2 

16  6    e 

£4.96 

Scotland 

6.05 

Ireland 

&40 

UnitAd  Einffdom 

1,150,000 

17.181,000 

830,000,000 

14  16  2 

5. 16 

INCIDENCE  ON  HTDDLE  CLASS. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 


7,651,000 
967,000 
860,000 


0,481,000 


£26,324,000 
8,930,000 
3,405,000 


82,650,000 


£381,000,000 
40,000,000 
84,000,000 


464,000,000 


£.  «.    d. 

3  6     2 

4  14 

3  19      2 


3      8    10 


£6.70 
8.09 
10.02 


7.03 


INCIDENCE  ON  WORKINa  CLASS. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 


17,490,000 
2,646,000 
4,228,000 


24,364,000 


£21,802,000 
4,241,000 
3,995,000 


30,041,000 


£374,000,000 
46,000,000 
86,000,000 


456,000,000 


£.   «.  d. 

1      4  10 

1    12  1 

0    18  9 


1      4      7 


£&81 
9.23 
ILIO 


6.63 


The  numbers  of  each  class  are  determined  accordinj^  to  the  results  of 
legacy  returns  for  1877  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  lightness  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  working  class  in  England  is  very  remarkable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  customs  revenue  given  in  the  fore- 
going table  is  somewhat  less  than  that  for  the  year  1886  dealt  with  in 
this  report^  but  the  difference  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  Mr. 
Mulhall's  tables  will  be  found  interestiug  and  valuable. 

The  collection  of  duties  on  imports  is  intrusted  to  the  customs  de- 
partment, over  which  Sir  Charles  Du  Cane,  K.  0.  M.  G.,  presides.  The 
establishment  expenses  are  given  at  £67,565,  and  the  estimate  for  col- 
lecting the  tariff  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  given  at  £955,452. 
The  customs  tariff  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  follows : 

The  customs  tariff. 


Articles. 


Beer,  mam.  and  spruce,  the  originsl 
speoiflo  gravity  not  exceeding  1.215 
degrees,  per  barrel 

Beer  exceieding  1.215  degrees,  per  bar- 
rel  

Beer  (other),  the  worts  of  which  were 
before  fermentation  of  a  specific 

gravity  of  1.057  degrees 

And  to  in  proportion  for  any  diifer. 

ence  in  gravity. 

Cards  (playing) per  desen  packs . . 


Amount. 


£    f.  d. 

16  0 

1    10  6 

0      6  6 

0      3  9 


Articles. 


Chicory: 

JRawor  kiln-dried cwt.. 

Boasted  or  groond pound.. 

Chicory  and  oonbe  mixed do.... 

Chloral  hydrate do 

Chloroform do — 

Cocoa do.-.. 

Cocoahusks  and  shells cwt.. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate  ground,  prepared, 

or  in  any  manufSotored.. pounds.. 

Coffee  (raw) owi.. 


Amount 


£    f. 


0      • 
0    14 
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Articles. 


Coflbe  (kiln-dried,  roMted,  or  ground), 

poond  

Collodion gallon.. 

Slher,  salphnric do 

EthTl,  iodide  of do... 

Frait  (almonds  and  dates  free)  dried, 

owt 

Naptitha  or  loethyllo  alcohol  (pari.), 

gallon 

Plate  (gold) onnce.. 

Plate  (silver) do  ... 

Soap,  transparent  in  the  mannfkotnro 
of  which    spirit    has  been  used, 

pound 

Spirits: 

Brandy,  Geneva  mm,  and  nncnn- 

mermted gallon.. 

Perfumed    spirits    and   cologno 

water gallon.. 

Sweetened,  nnennmerated  in  bot- 
tle, not  tested  for  ascertaining 

thestiength..i gallon.. 

Tea pound.. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured pound. . 


Amount. 


£   9.     d. 


0      7      0 


0      0      3 

0    10      4 
0    18  •   0 


0    U      0 
0      0      6 


0     3      6 


Articles. 


Tobacco— Continued. 

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent. 

of  moisUire pound.. 

Cigars do — 

Cavendish  or  Kegrohead do ... . 

Cavendish '  manufactured  in  bond, 

pound  

Snuff pound.. 

Snuff  not  more  than  13  pounds  (in  100 

pounds)  moisture pound. . 

Tobacco,       other      manufactured, 

pound 

Varnish  (containing  spirit)  for  rates 

of  duty  (ses  Spiriti), 
Wine : 

Not  exceeding  30  degrees  proof 

spirit,  gallon 

Exceeding  30  degrees,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 42  degrees — gallon. . 
For  each  additional  degree  of 
strength  beyond    42  degrees, 

gallon 

Warehouse  goods,  except  tobacco,  5t. 
per  cent.  additiooaL  Tobacco,  2i, 
6d.  per  eent.  addltionaL 


Amount. 


£    f.     d. 


3  10 
6        6 

4  10 


10 

4 


0  10 
0  2  6 
0      0       8 


Internal  Revenue. 

Nearly  one- third  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  excise ; 
and  out  of  a  total  of  £25,441,922  collected  under  this  head^  £21,544,274 
were  derived  from  the  duty  upon  beer  and  spirits.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  among  the  advantages  of  total  abstainers  is  immunity  to  a  consider- 
able extent  from  contribution  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  country. 

Internal  revenue  receipts^  1886. 


Articles. 


Beer 

Spirits 

Bailways 

Chicory 

C  offee-labels 

Licenses: 

Auctioneers  

Beer  and  cider — 

Brewers 

Dog 

Armorial 

Carriages 

Male  servants  ..^. 

Qmme 


Amount. 


£8,403.580 

13,140,604 

337,400 

2,536 

3,089 

80,160 
186,547 

36,140 
343,133 

76,234 

540.608 

187,294 

£184,958 


Articles. 


Licenses : 

Plate  dealers 

Gun 

Hawkers 

Medicine  vendors 

Pawnbrokers 

Refrefthment  house 

Distillers  and  rectifiers 

Spiritdealers 

Fliblicans  and  grocers . 

Tobacco 

Wine 

Other 


Amount. 


48,263 
85,942 
20.595 

5,064 
35.385 

6.835 

4,  ICO 

110,600 

1,474,381 

85,301 

67,034 

O.OM 


It  is  estimated  that  the  working  class  contributes  IZs.  M.  each  indi- 
vidual towards  the  excise,  the  middle  class  19«.  0^,  and  what  is  desig- 
nated as  the  upper  class,  £1  89.  2d.  towards  the  same  revenue.  The  ex- 
cise of  the  country  is  controlled  and  collected  by  the  department  of 
inland  revenue,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.  0. 
B. ;  and  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duties  known  under  the  designation 
as  excise  amounts  to  £1,796,211. 
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Tlxe  income  tax  originally  came  into  existence  doriog  the  Freoch 
war  of  1512,  and  was  increased  nnder  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798  "  as  an  aid  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  "  against  France.  But  the  income  tax  u  it 
present  levied  was  first  established  under  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  when  a  bill 
providing  a  rate  of  Id,  in  the  pound  was  passed  on  the  22d  of  jQ4e,lS£L 
It  provided  a  revenue  of  £5,350,000,  and  the  repeal  of  duties  on  impom 
which  amounted  to  more  than  double  that  amount. 

The  tax  for  the  current  year  is  Sd.  in  the  pound.  Persons  enjoyifi? 
an  income  of  £150  a  year  are  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  in^ 
come  tax.  If  their  income  is  under  £400  a  year  they  are  eutitledte 
immunity  upon  £120  thereof;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  person's  incoof 
is  £400  a  year  he  is  taxed  Sd.  in  the  pound  upon  £280.  The  prwcDtfe 
the  highest  rate  during  many  years;  the  highest  i>oint  touched  ft 
(luring  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  rate  reached  Is.  4d.  in  the  poand ;  td 
the  lowest  was  that  of  1874-76,  under  Disraeli^s  administration,  fiti 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  when  ii 
reached  2d.  m  the  pound. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  rise  and  fall  in  this  rate  since  IS4! 


hicome-tax  rates  from  it9  first  imposition  in  1842  to  the  present  tmc 


Froinaodto 
Aprils- 


Income 

ft-ee 
aDder— 


1842  to 
1810  to 

1852  to 

1853  to 

1854  to 

1855  to 

1857  to 

1858  to 
1850  to 
IfHWto 
1861  to 

1803  to 

1804  to 
1865  (o 
]86Gto 

1808  to 
IKGOto 
1870  to 
1H71  to 
1872  to 
1R73  to 
1874  to 
1876  to 
1878  to 

1880  to 

1881  to 

1882  to 

1883  to 

1884  to 

1885  to 


1846.. 
1852.. 
1863.. 
185*  . . 
1865.. 
1867.. 
1858.. 
1850.. 
1861).. 
1881.. 
1RG3.. 
1804  .. 
18b5  . . 
1866.. 
1867  . 
1868.. 
1809.. 

1870  . . 

1871  .. 
187-2.. 
1873.. 
1874  .. 
1876  . . 
1878  . . 
1880.. 
1881  .. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
188C.. 


£150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
l.-iO 
150 
150 
150 

*100 
100 
100 
101) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
tl50 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


On  £100 
to  £160. 


On  £100 

and 
upwards. 


Hate  in  the  pound. 


&d. 
lOrf. 
UK 
5d. 
5d. 

% 

Qd. 


Id. 
Gd. 
4d. 
4rf. 
bd. 
6d. 
5d. 
id. 
i\d. 
4d. 

nd. 

2d. 
3d. 
5d. 
Od. 
6d. 
Cd. 
5d. 
6d. 
8d. 


7d. 

7d. 

7d. 

7d. 
1».  2d. 
U.  id. 

Id. 

5d. 

Od. 
lOd. 

9d. 


Chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 


Praniet. 


nenrv  Goulbnm 

Sir  Charles  Wood 

Bcnjamiu  Dinraeli 

William  E.  Gladstone  . 

do 

Sir  O.  Comowall  Lewis 

do 

do ' 

i  Den jamin  Disraeli ' 

Wmiara  E.  Gladstone 

I do 

, do 

do 

1 do 

do 

Benjamin  DiHraoll 

!  George  Ward  Hunt i 

Robert  Lowe 

do 

do 

; do 

I do 

I  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 1 

1 do 

' do ! 

f  William  E.  Gladstone 

do ' 

do    

Uoeh  C.  E.  Childers 

I. .....do    f 

,  Sir  M.  Qicks-Beaeh i 


Sir  Robert  Fed. 
Lord  John  BaanH 
Earl  of  Deri»T. 
Earl  of  Aberdcet 

Do.      , 
Visoonnt  P»l»«n»i 

Do. 

1)0. 

Earl  of  Derljr. 
Viscoont  P»l«»>* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
EarlRosaelL 
EarlofDerbr. 
IW-njamin  Dl«»J- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
BcDjamiD  Dw'*^, 
EiuiofB««tfide« 

WiUUmE.GUW*<^ 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Marquis  of  Sali>*^ 


*  Differential  rate  upon  scale  of  incomes  abolished.  Incomes  nnder  £100  are  exempt;t  *J,?^ 
of  £100  and  under  £199  per  annum  have  an  abatement  from  the  assessment  of  ^60;  tbw  tf^r' 
on  £40;  £160  upon  £100;  £100  upon  £139;  but  £200  pays  on  £200. 

t  Under  £150  exempt ;  if  under  £400  the  tax  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  first  £120. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  resources  ( 
two  fiscal  years :  ^ 

Public  net  revenue  (he  last  two 


Bevenue. 


Cabtoms 

Bxoi8e 

Income  tax , 

Stftmpa 

Hoasetax 

Land  tax 

Po9t-offloo 

Telegraphs 

Crown  lands 

Interent  on  advances  and  Saes  Canal  shares  . 
MiBceUaneoQs 

Totals 


Under  the  head  of  property  and  income  ti 
the  approximate  net  produce  nnder  each  e 
pared  with  the  preceding  year : 


A  (lands,  tennements,  etc.)  . . 
B  (occapation  of  land,  eto.^ . . . 
C  (annnitles, dividends, etc.). 
D  (trades,  professions,  etc.)  . 
E  (pnblic  offices,  etc.) 

Totals 


It  is  well  to  note  here  that  there  is,  indep< 
general  tax  levied  upon  inhabited  houses  b 
A  house  occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  public  1 
house  is  charged,  if  of  the  annual  rental  of  £ 
All  other  houses^  of  the  value  of  £10  a  ye{ 
pound. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff  J  July  9, 1887. 
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Appendix  A. 

COUJHY  OP  GLAMORGAN.      ACCOUNTS  FDR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MICHAELMAS,  1886. 

County  of  Glamorffan.  Abstract  of  accounts  of  RicJiard  Wyndham  Williams^  esq.,  trtaturer, 
(From  Michaelmas,  1885,  to  Michaelmas,  1888.] 


Da. 


Cr. 


RBCEIPTB. 

Conot  V  rates,  ordered  at— 

Mldaommer  sessions,  1885 

Michaelmas  sessions,  1886 

Epiphany  sessions,  1886 

Koster  sessions,  1886 

Midsummer  sessions,  1886,  onac- 
connl^ 

County  roads: 

Kate  ordered,  Easter  sessions, 
1886 

Amount  received  from  treasury . 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  to  JaU : 

Amoont  received  from  treasnry. 
Prosecution  of  felons : 

Amount  received  from  treasnry . 

Magistrates'  clerks*  fees 

Fines  received  from  petty  sessional 

clerks 

Weights  and  measures.    Fees  for 

stamping 

Lunatic  asylum : 

-   Amount  received  from  treasury 
Jails: 

Commutation  of    Oovemment 
portion  of  pensions  to  two 

warders  of  Swansea  Jail 

Registration  of  county  voters: 
Amoont  received  from  treasury. 

License  for  traction  engine 

Food  and  drugs  act,  anuyst's  fees  .. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year — 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  per 

lastaccount 

Less  transfer  fh>m  police  account. 
(.SMpage4) 


Grand  total. 


Amount. 


&  ,s.  d. 
5,884  7  1 
5,384  7  2 
2,692  3  6 
5,384    7    2 

1,002    7    0 


20,447  12    8 


224    6  11 
642  13    6 


867    0    5 


207  12  8 

8,445    6  4 

2,104  18  0 

1,537  15  4 

830    5  4 

243    8  0 


105  16  8 

375  11  2 

10    0  0 

20  10  4 


30,294  16  11 


2,129  10    7 

45    1    8 

2,064  Tn 


82,879    5  10 


PATMKirrs. 

County  hridges 

Clerk  of  peace: 

VBills.. 

Officeexpenses 

Coroner's  hills 

Contagions  diseases  (animals)  apt 

TSMpage2) 

Corpsesfound  on  the  sea-shore— ex- 
penses of  burying 

County  rate  assessment 

County  roads  boards— in  aid  of  tolls 
C<mvoyance  of  prisoners  to  Jail  . . 

Prosecution  of  felons : 

At  assises 

At  quarter  sessions 

Unoer  summary  Jurisdiction 

act 

Under  29  and  30  Vic,  cap.  52. . . 

Salaries  of  magistrates'  clerks 

Weights  and  measures— inspectors' 

expenses 

Lunatic  asylum—maintenance  of 

county  pauper  lunatics  and 

of  buildings.    (8u  page  7) . . . 
Jans— pensions  to  retired  officers.. 
Printing,  stationery,  and  advertis- 
ing   

Reformatory  schools 

Salaries  of  county  officers 

Food  and  drugs  act— analysts  and 

expenses 

Explosivesact— inspectors*  salaries 

Law  costs,  etc 

Expenses  of  oandidfttes  for  coiuty 

snrveyorship 

Interest,  etc.,  charged  by  National 

Provincial  Bank 

Current  expenses  of  the  year. . 

Loan  account: 

Principal 

Interest 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  4o 
next  account 

Grand  total 


Amoont. 


610    1  11 

473    6    7 

23  13  11 

2.904  17    2 

1,892    9    3 


16    5  5 

0  10  6 

600    0  0 

*^07  12  8 


2,290  7  0 
1.310  2  8 

767  18  7 
12  IS  6 

4,411  1  9 

2.054  7  0 

459  7  1 

3.773  9  7 
567  S  4 

988  13  6 

512  6  10 

1,571  0  0 

235  8  1 
42  10  • 
10  13  4 

17  6  8 

7  10  • 

21,479  14  9 

• 

8,954  6  2 
4,475  3  • 

8,429  7  2 

2,470  8  11 

32,379    6ie 


Hbnbt  DB' 


IVXB,  F.  C.  A., 
CbtifK^AtuKtor. 
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County  of  Glamorgan,    Abstract  ofaccountBf  c/c— Continued. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

Do.  [From  Michaelmas,  1885,  to  Michaelmas,  1886.]  Cr. 


London  Assnrance  Corporation : 

Balance  of  loan  for  £50,00U 

New  loan 

Police  saperHDDnatlon  fand  loan 

Leeds  SaviD^rs'  Bank  loan 


Total. 


£  ft.  d. 

5,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

6,000  0  0 

15,000  0  0 


36,000    0    0 


Balance  dae  to  troasaror  from  last 

accoant ' 

I  ParkGwylt: 

II.  Lovatt,  balance  of  contract 

and  extras : 

J.Paget,  forroad 

J.  Paget,  for  re8ervoir,bound-  ; 

ary  waU8,etc 

Clerk  of  works 

Architect's  commission: 

Giles  &  Gongh 

G.F.Lambert 

Materials  and  wages 

Land  purchases: 

Lord  Danraven's  trustees 

Commoners  of  Cefn  Hii-good..' 
Manorial  rights,  Cefn  Hirgoed, 

andcosts .. 

Gas  works: 

C.    Claridge,    on   accoant  of 

tanks,  etc 

Cockey  d&  Son  for  gas  appara- 

tns 

New  engine  and  pumpa  for  water  ; 

snppljr 

Famishing  and  clothing 

Singer  &  Backley  on  accoant  of 

gas  fittings  

J.  Richards,  for  additions  to  medi-  ! 

cal  saperintcndent's  honso \ 

Law  costs  for  new  loans 

Balance  in   hands  of  treasarer  | 
carried  to  next  accoant 


£      a.d. 
5,364    3    7 


11,980    9  r. 

379  10  6 

400    0  0 

327    2  0 

723    6  10 

25  13  1 

i:;0    0  5 

1,450    0  0 

141  16  0 

•  145    0  0 


1,230    0  0 

700    0  0 

742  10  0 

3.700    0  0 


625    0  0 

2U0  10  U 

7, 494  17  8 

36.000    0  0 


COUNTY  ROADS  BOARD. 


Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  from 
last  account 

&          ».  d, 

683    4    9 
224    6  11 

Treasarer  of  ooanty  roads  board. . 
Balance  in  handsofcoanty  treas- 
urer, carried  to  next  accoant .... 

j            Total 

£    f.  d. 

600    0    0 

RateorduredatEasterscssion8,1886. . 

307  11    8 

Total  ., 

90;  11    8 

907  11    8 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT. 


I 


Fees  to  medical  inspectors 

Fees  to  police  inspectors 

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising 

Clerk  or  the  peace'biUs: 

As  clerk  to  local  authority £105  15    6 

As  clerk  to  executive  committee 150  17    6 

Ma^^istratcs'  clerks'  fees  for  making  returns 

Ulsinfcctants,  and  barying  carcasses 

Compensation  for  animials  slaughtered 

Cardiff  corporation — in  settlement  of  their  expenses  from  1878  to  March,  1885 — 

Total 


£    f. 

282  17 
35    4 
78  12 

d. 

4 
0 
6 

256  13 

19  17 

8    3 

511    2 

700    0 

0 
0 
3 
2 
0 

1,802    0    3 
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County  oj  Glamorgan,    Abstract  of  accounts,  cic, — Continued. 
POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND  ACCOUNT. 
Dr.  [From  Michaelmas,  1885,  to  Michaelm.'U,  1886.] 


Or. 


1885. 

Sept.  29.  To  balance  broaght  for- 
ward ftx>m  last  ac- 
count  

Amounts  transferrea 
from  police  account. . 

Installments  on  loans 
due  from  the  county 
of  Qlamorgan: 

Loan  of  £11,000.... 

Loan  of  £2,600 

Loan  of  £3,500 

Loan  of  £6,000 

Loan  of  £6,800 

Loan  of  £6,000 

*  Amount  realized  by 
saloof  £4,619  8«.8d. 
consols 


.       

149 

8 

0 

J46 

17 

8 

309 

12 

10 

338 

2 

4 

334 

5 

0 

.  158 

16 

5 

1,437 

8 

0 

Grand  total . 


2,705 
845 


9.    d, 

0      fi 
18      4 


4,613      7      0 


0,601      9    10 


Bichard  Sadler,  1  year's  allow- 
ance   

Evan  Boca,  1  year's  allowance. . . 

Stephen  Adams,  1  year's  allow- 
ance  

James  Davies,  1  year's  allowance 

JobnPoyntz,  1  year's  allowance 

Richard  VV  iso,  1  year's  allowanco . 

George  Griffiths,  1  year's  allow- 
ance  

Samuel  Melhuish.l  ycar'sallow- 
ance 

John  Beer,  1  year's  allowance. . 

John  Loughor,  1  year's  allow- 
anco   

"William  Jenkins,  1  year's  allow- 
ance  

Philip  Williamn,  1  year's  allow- 
ance   

"VTiUiam  Poyntz,  1  year's  allow- 
anco  

Greorgo  Perkins,  1  year's  allow- 
anco  

James  Baker,  1  year's  allowance. 

Wm.  Ilodgson,  1  year's  allow- 
anco  

Edward  Tamplin,l  year's  allow- 
ance  

£dmd.  Hopkins,  1  year's  allow- 
ance  

Geor^^e  Roberts,  1  year's  allow- 
ance  

John  Davies,  1  yoar's  allowance. 

P.  O.  Wrightson,  9  months'  al- 
lowance   

Chail6s  James,9  mouths'  allow- 
ance  

John  Jones, 3  months'  allowance. 

Gratuity  to  the  widow  of  tholate 
Police  Sergeant  Mcnhinnick . . 

Loan  to  the  county  lunatic 
asylum 

Baluice  carried  to  next  account. 


105 
79 

0 

3 

0 

4 

78 
55 
48 
25 

n 

0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 

20 

0 

0 

20 
53 

0 
18 

0 
0 

62 

11 

4 

54 

12 

0 

45 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

53 
61 

0 
0 

I 

78 

5 

0 

1             45 

18 

0 

28 

15 

0 

35 
50 

0 
0 

0 
0 

44 

5 

0 

22 

13 

10 
10 

0 
0 

85 

16 

0 

6.000 
2,411 

0 
0 

0 
6 

9.601      9    10 


TOTAL  POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND  AT  MICHAELMAS,  1886. 


Loans. 

Principal  repaid. 

Balance  owing; 

Loan  to  the  county.  ........................ .     .  .. 

£        8.    d. 
11, 000     0     0 
2,600      0      0 
3,500      0      0 
6,000      0      0 
0.300      0      0 
6,000      0      0 

£       8.    d, 
8,987    13     7 
622      7    11 
1.491    19     8 
T72      6     2 
723      8      5 
57      6      5 

£  8.  d. 
2.012  6  5 
1  977    12       1 

r^o(in  to  county  Inpn-tic  asylum  r.rr.^...... , 

Do 

2,008  0  4 
6.227  13  10 
^OT6  16  7 
6,942    13       7 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Balance  at  banic - 

35,400      0      0 

12,654    17      2 

22.745  2  10 
2,4U      0       6 

Total 

25.156     3       4 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  oar  last  report  as  at  Easter,  1885.  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  liability  of  the  fund  in  respect  of  pensions  then  in  force  was  £10,080, 
leaving  a  balance  to  provide  for  future  pensions  of  £14,382.  Since  that  date  5  pen- 
sions have  been  granted,  amounting  to  £252  per  annum,  the  capitalized  value  of  these 
being  £:?,280.  The  number  of  the  annuitants  now  upon  the  fund  is  24,  drawing  an- 
nually £1.227  139. 6d.  (including  John  Lewis  who  was  not  on  the  fund  at  the  time  of 
printing  the  financial  statement)  as  against  19  drawing  £975  13«.  6d,  at  Easter,  18^. 
The  present  liability  of  the  fund  with  respect  to  the  pensions  now  in  force  we  estimate 
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at  £12y997.    It  will  be  Been,  therefore,  that  the  si 
future  grants  is  now  £122lS9,  against  £14,382  as  at 
fore,  consider  that  there  is  present  necessity  to  increi 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lords  and  gentlei 


GLAMORGANSHIRE  POLICE  FORCE,  FOR  THE  TEA 
Db. 


BKCEIPTS. 

Police  rates  ordered  at — 

Midsammer  sessions,  1885 

Micbaelinas  sessions.  1885 

Epiphany  sesHions,  1866 

Easter  sessions,  1886 

MidHummor  sessions,  1886,  on 
accoont  


Suras  received  under  3d  and  4th 

Vic.,  cap.  88.  see.  10  

Sums  received  under  3d  and  4th  i 

Vic,  cap.  83,  sec.  17 

Inouest  lees  due  to  the  police 

Lodfcing  monev  paid  by  the  police 

Pe<ldlei  s'  certi6cate0 

Ohininoy-sweeps'  certijQlcates 


Her  Mfgesty's  paymaster-general: 

One-hair  the  expenses  of  pay 

and  cloth in«2:  for  one  yeftr  to 

September  29, 1885 

Merthyr  police  court,  for  county 
court  sittings 


County  CO  ut— allowance  for  police 
attendance 

Balance  due  to  treasurer  carried  to 
next  account 


! 

£5,407  16 
1,832  12 
5,497  16 
5, 497  16 

9 
2 
8 
8 

18.326    2 

3 

3,082  U 

5 

21,408  16 

8 

845  18 

4 

1,096  11  10 

166  10    6 

836    0  11 

139    0    0 

0  17    6 

0,408  17  10 

4    4    0 

"9^*13    1  10 


18    0    0 
724    4  U 


Chief  cons 
Chief  cons 
Contingeni 
Mileage  e: 

prisoner! 
Clerk  of  tl 
Police  clot 
Printing,  e 

ing 

Rent  of  sts 
Furniture 
Fire-insurj 
Superintei 
Superannn 
Clerk's  fee 

On  acooon 
Tynow 

Ar 
Briton 

Ar 

Trehai 
Ar 

Mount 
Ar 

Pent  re 
Ar 

Porth 
At 

Pu 

c 

Cadoxi 

Ar 


Police  exp 

elections 
Police  exi 

Fair..-. 
Medical  at 

stables  . 
Law  costs, 
Auditor's 

annnatio 
Cleaning  p 
Mountain 

vateimp 

Tota 

yei 

Balance  di 
account 

Less  trans 
count (S 


34,649    2 


*N.  B.— The  salary  and  wages  of  the  vear  to  Michaelmas,  188; 
of  the  last  four  weeks,  which  were  paid  after  the  close  of  the  fl 
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Ckntntjf  of-  Glamorgan,    Ahntraoi  of  accountSy  f<c.— Continned. 

Total  expenditure  for  the  ooiuif7  for  the  year  as  above £32,948   4    10 

Deduct— reeeiptt  as  follows : 

SaiD8reoeiTednnder8and4  Yio.,  saperannaation  Aind 845  18   4 

Sams  reoeived  under  8  and  4  Yic,  seo.  17 1,096  11  10 

Inqaettfees 166  10   € 

Lodffing  money 836    0  11 

Peddlers' certificates  and  county  oonrt  allowanoe 1S7    0    0 

Qiimney-sweeps' certificates 0  17    0 

Her  Majesty's  paymaster-general— one-half  pay  and  clothing  for  the  year  ended 

September29,  IfiSH fT.. 7. 9.413    1  10 

12,516    Oil 

LeaTing-~as  the  outlay  on  the  force  by  the  county 20,482    3  11 

CONTENTS  OF  THS  TBEASUKBR'S  BALANCE,  MICHAELMAS,  1886. 


• 

Dr. 

Cr. 

County tcoofint x,,4^*x.  ^ -. 

£2,470    3  U 

Merthyr  stipendiary 

89  12    8 

Pnntypridd  stIpendlarT 

1,064    0    0 

Lunwtio  asylum - 

7,494  17    8 

Police 

£724  4  11 
182  4    4. 

PHv^^ companies .      ...    .............. 

Police  enperannnation  fand .  r r  - 

2,4U    0    6 

D^lqot — Dr.  balances ,. ..  . 

8569    8 

13,629  14    9 
856    0    3 

12,673    5    6 

LOANS,  MICHAELMAS,  1886-1886. 

lofffh>m  Michaelmas,' 1885,  \ 
balances  at  the  latter  date.] 


[Amountscontraotedand  amonnts  paid  off  fh>m  Michaelmas,' 1885,  to  Michaelmas,  1886,  with  oat- 
ndlngbi' 


stan< 


Date  of  re- 
ceipt in 
treasurer's 
boolc. 

From  whom  bor 
rowed. 

Bate 
per 
cent 

Method  of  repayment 

Purpose  of 
loan. 

Amount 
of  loan. 

Michaelmas, 
1885. 

June,  1875 
Apr.,  1876 

Police  superannu- 
ation ftmd. 

London  assurance 
corporation. 

Total 

4 
H 

60  eqnal  half-yearly  in- 
stallments. 

60  half-yearly  instal- 
ments. 

Gaels 

....do 

£11,000 
18,000 

£2,06118    6 
12,600    0    0 

29,000 

London  assurance 
corporation. 

H 

H 

\' 
4 

4 

? 

4 

4 
3| 

34 

40  equal  half-yearly  in- 
stallments. 

60  half  yearly  install- 
ments. 

do 



Lunatic  asy- 
lum. 
....do 

...  do 

Oct,    1865 
Jan.,  1870 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 
2,600 

3,500 

6,000 

6,300 
20,000 

50,000 
10,000 
6,000 

15.000 

668    7    2 
4,833    6    8 

Nov..  1873 

do 

5.833    6    8 

June,  1875 
Oct-,    1878 

Police  superannu- 
ation ftind. 
do 

60  equal  half-yearly  in- 
stallments. 
80  equal  half-yearly  in 

60  equal  half-yearly  in- 

stiliuente. 
do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

2,040    0    8 
2,233    9    4 

Jan.,    1885 
Jan.,    1880 

do 

6,369  16    6 
6,718  15' 8 

Jan.,    1882 

London  assurance 

do 

....do 

18,666    6    7 
48,658    6    5 

Oct.,    1883 

do 

....do 

Nor.,  1885 

do 

do 

....do 

Nov.,  1885 

Police  superannu- 
ation fond. 

Leeds   Sayings- 
Bank. 

Total 

do 

....do 

July,    1886 

......do 

....do 

154,400 

183.400 

106,019  14    2 
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LOANS,  MICHAELMAS.  1885-1886-Cootiiiiied. 


781 


Date  of  re* 

ceipt  in 

treasurer's 

book. 


From  whom  borrowed. 


Onacoonntof 
interest 


Payments  for  the  year. 


Onacoonntof 
prinoipal. 


Balance  doe, 

Michaelmati, 

1886. 


£ate  of  the 
last  payment 
and  extinc- 
tion of  loan. 


Tone,  1876 
kpr..  1876 
)ot..  1865 
Tan.,  1870 
^ov.,  1872 
Tane,  1875 
)ct..  1878 
ran.,  1880 
ran.,  1881 
ran.,  1882 
)ct.,  1883 
!ioy.,  1885 
!fov.,  1885 
Foly,  1886 


Police  snperannnation  fand.. . 
London  assoranoe  corporation. 

do !Z 

do 

do 

Police  saperannoation  ftmd. .. 

do 

do 

do 

London  assurance  corporation. 

Police  snperannoation 

Leeds  Savings-Bank 


£82  11    9 
529    2    6 

11  17  8 
20117  6 
244    7 

81    8 

87  2 
213-1 
198  18 
743  16 
1,788  12 
200  0 
105    0 


£69  12 
600  0 
568 

833 


1 

0 

2 

8 

8 

7 

0 

8 

14119    1 

406  17  11 

939  15    5 

87  13    6 

57    6    5 


225 
132 


£2,012    6    5 
12,000    0    0 


4.500    0  0 

5,600    0  0 

1,97712  1 

2,008    0  4 
6,227  18  10 

6^576  16  7 

18,289    8  8 

47, 718  U  0 

9,912    6  6 

6,942  18  7 

15,000    0  0 


Total «4,48ai0  8      3,954    5    2    135,665    9    0 


1905 
1906 
1886 
1900 
1903 
1905 
1894 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1916 


*  The  rebifte  of  interest  on  installments  net  reoeiTed  on  the  loan  of  £50, 000  amonnted  to  £153  89. 7d. 


Percent. 


Amount 
borrowed. 


Amount 
ontstanding. 


A.t  4|  per  cent. 
4  percent. 
3}  per  cent 
3i  percent 

Total. 


£5,300  0  0 

103,100  0  0 

15,000  0  0 

12.300  0  0 


183,400    0    0 


£22,000  0  0 
87. 145  18  10 
15,000  0  0 
11. 519  10    2 


135,665    9    0 


SUMMARY  OP  P.ECEIPT3  AND  PAYMENTS  BY  THE  CHIEF   CONSTABLE    FOE  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  MICHAELMAS,  1886. 


Epiphany. 

Easter. 

Midsummer. 

Total. 

RKcxirra. 

Coah  from  treaAurer  for  pays : 

No.  1  Division,  Merthyr. . . 

No.  2  Division.  Newbridge. 

No.  3  Division,  Osmoro. . . . 

No.  4  Division.  Swansea . . . 

No.5DivUion,Kibbor.... 
Cash  from  treasurer  for  under- 
estimate of  pay 

£    «.  d. 
1.507    5   4 
1.318  18    4 
860    7  11 
846  J8    1 
838  11    4 

0  15    5 

800    0    0 

877    9    2 

£    #.  d. 
1.529    4  10 
1.363  15    4 
886    4    4 
849    6  11 
873    1    4 

£    9.  d, 
1,541    5  10 
1,389    0    4 
802    3  10 
832    2  11 
941  10    2 

0    6    0 

300    0    0 

819    9    9 

£    9.  d. 
1,529  14    4 
1,387    9    4 
802    6  10 
834    8    7 
915    0    6 

0    7    3 

300    0    0 

387    8  11 

6115    0 
0    2    6 

£       9,d. 

6.107  10    4 
6.459    8    4 
3,  531    2  11 
8,362  16    6* 
3,568    3    4 

18    8 

Cash  from  treasurer  for  con- 
tingent account  

300    0    0 

404    4    6 

69  15    0 
0  10    0 

1,200    0    0 

Cash  fh>m  treasurer  for  over* 
payment  on  contingent  ac- 
count   

1,488  12    4 
131  10    0 

Amount  received  for  peddlers' 
certi  Beat  es 

C  bimney -sweepers'  certificates 

Amount  received  for  sale  of 

old  clothing 

0    12    6 

56    6    6 

56    6    6 

Sale  of  beer  and  casks  for* 
feited 

1    5    0 

15    0 

Amount  received  for  keepfaig 
order  in  county  court 

18    0    0 

18    0    0 

6,124  12    1 

6,277   7    8 

6,215  18  10 

6,80813    8 

24,926  11    5 
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County  of  Glamorgan,    Abstract  of  aocounU,  etc, — Continued. 
SUMMARY  OF  KECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS,  ETC— ConUnaod. 


Amoant  of  men's  pay : 

County 

Private  companiee 

Auionnte  handed  to  treaenrer 

Sapeiannnation  fond— 

County n 

Private  companies  ... 

Fines,  county 

Lodging  money : 

Coonty , 

Private  companies. . . . 

Overestimates  of  pay 

Beceived  for  peddiers*  cer- 
tifloates 

Chimney-sweepers'  certi* 
flcates 

Sale  of  old  clothing 

'  Sale  of  beer  and  caaks  for- 
feited  

Keeping  order  in  coonty 

conrts 

Contingent  expenses : 

Chief  constables 

No.  I  Division 

No.2Dlvision 

NcSDivision 

No.iDivision 

No.5Division 

Conveyance  of  prisoners : 

NclDiviston 

No.2  Division 

No.8Divlsion 

No.  4  Division , 

No.5Division 

Mileages: 

No.lDivision 

No.  2  Division 

NcSDivision. 

No.  4  Division 

No.  5  Division 

Inquests: 

NclDlvision 

No.  2  Division 

No.  8  Division 

No.  4  Division 

No.  5  Division 

Expenses  at  county  conrts 


Epiphany. 


£     9.  d. 

4, 431    8  10 
642    7    0 


74  18  11 
U  9  0 
2  12    4 

200  18  9 
610  0 
2  16    7 


56    6    6 


18    0    0 


12  11 
110  11 
123  7 
102  8 

87  7 
118    6 


27 

13 

10 

1 

4 


7  9 

1  7 

2  6 

8  10 
7    5 


18  12 

19  7 
6  17 
9  8 
6  19 

4    0 

8  6 
1  15 
1  17 
1  2 
8    7 


6, 124  12    1 


Easter. 


£     9.0, 

4, 526  18    1 

634    5    8 


76  7 
11  7 
0  10 

203  19 

6    6 

41  19 

69  15 

0  10 


15    0 


15  15  8 
128  19  10 
187  0  7 
99  13  7 
81  10  1 
108    1  11 

28  12    5 
12    5  11 

10  1  8 
0  18  8 
2  17    9 

11  4  11 
24  10    7 

'  8  15  8 
10  16  6 
8    4    6 


4  16 
8  11 
2  7 
2  17 
1    7 


6,277    7    3 


Midsummer. 


&       9,0, 

4,668    0    7 
614  13    8 


78    0    0 

10  18  10 

15    1 

207  17  10 
5  17  0 
9  16    1 


10  6 
99  18 
123  19 
86  0 
85  15 
95  12 


25  18  0 
8  11  8 
6  15 
0  18 


2  13  8 

11  19  8 

20    6  10 

8    0  9 

8  18  8 

8  19  0 

3  18  9 

4  5  9 

2  17  6 

3  0  0 
15  0 


6,215  18  10 


Michaelmas. 


■A     9.0, 

4.645    2   0 

600    4  U 


78    3  7 

10  12  10 

2    3  2 

207  J8  9 

5    2  3 

9  19  4 

61  15  0 

0    2  6 


20    4  4 

120    4  4 

137    1  2 

03    8  2 

78  12  2 

106  14  7 

28  4  U 
9  8  4 
7  15  11 

0  19    7 

1  19    2 


18    7 

29  17 

7  19 

7  4 
9  17 

5    5 

8  15 

1  2 

2  15 

117 


6,808  13    3 


Total. 


18,271     9    < 
2,491  11     3 


807     9  8 

44    8  0 

6  10  7 

820    9  7 

23  15  3 

64  11  8 

131  10  0 

0  12  6 
56    6  O 

1  5  t 


18    0    0 


68  15  11 
459  14  0 
521  8  7 
881  5  5 
833  6  8 
423  15    5 


109  18 

43    2 

34  15 

8  15 

11  18 


60    8  U 

04    2  C 

81  13  8 

86    7  5 

84    0  2 

18    0  6 

14  19  3 

8    3  6 

10  10  0 

5  12  6 

3    7  0 


24.928  11    5 


LUNATIC  ASYLUM.— STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  TO  MICHAEL. 

MAS.  1886. 


Items. 


Total  to 

liDchalemas, 

1886. 


BBCBIPT8. 

&       9,0, 

210.400    0    0 
150    0    0 

Sale  of  spare  lands 

County  rate 

8,200    0    0 

Rent  of  farm 

817  14    7 

Bents  fix>in  additional  land 

lU    8    8 

Sale  of  crops 

30  16    9 

Interest  on  deposits 

837    9    6 

Total 

214,547    9    6 
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^  WALES. 

County  of  Glamonjan.    Abstract  of  account 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM-STATEMENT  OF  RECEl 


Items. 

Total  to 
Michaelmas, 
18d6.    • 

Epiphany 
quarter. 

Easter 
quarter. 

PAYMKNTS. 

Purcbftse  money 

£        M.  d. 
6.<i71  10    5 

£     8.  d.       £     #.  d. 

Law  charges ^ 

1,857    0  11 

1,288  12  11 

67.660  11    G 

62,^1  15    1 

6,043  14    8 

11,615  12    9 

1,587  15    0 

458  10    0 

208  12    5 

14,342    4    8 

55    9    5 

3,827  19    5 

167  11    1 
668    6  10 
399    4    4 

5.847  12    8 

1,805  18    5 
1, 161    4  11 

4,128    5    0 
591  15    1 

10. 597  13    2 
1,200    0    0 

690  10  10 

73  12    6 

Survevs  and  valuatMns. . . . 

Barnsley  "contract" 

Luvatt.  H.,  "  eontraot  and 
extras  " 

4,622    1    9  6,958    7    i 
i 

Additions  and  alterations 
tobaildlngs. 

Architects  and  clerks  of 
works *..-^... 

Gas-pipes  and  fittings 

Iron  fencinif           .   .   ...... 

810    0    0       407  15    J 

Painters  and  plumbers 

Furnishing  and  clothing... 
Tithes  and  taxes 

8,700    0    ( 

Engineers'  work,  etc 

Tools,  implementa,  seeds, 
©to 

Salaries  of  ofiHcers ......... 

Wages  to  workmen 

New  river  embankment 
and  filter-beds   

New  water-snpplyand  res* 
ervoir 

New  bridge  and  cottages. . . 

New  hospital  and  church 

extension 

Sewerage  tank  and  works. . 

Additional  land,  awards 

and  roads 

208  10    6 

100    0    1 

Farm  at  Pare  Gwj  It 

Carpenters'  shop  and  sun- 

Gas-works  

1,950    0    0 

Medical   superintendent's 
house.. ..•• .- 

625    0    0 
7,494  17    8 

Balance. 

Total 

214,547    9    6 

5,414    4   0 

11, 166    2  1( 

\ 

Landlords' 
repairs  and 
insurance. 

Spe< 
ac 

Eoiohanv..... 

&     $.  d. 

163    5    1 
307    7    1 
325    8  11 
503    2    1 

Eketw..:.:::.:::::.;.:::::..::::::::::.:::^ 

2 

Midsummer 

Michaelmas 

T.  M.  Franklen,  clerk  toYenion  House  Asy- 
lum ........................................ 

1,290    3    2 

4 

Total 
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784  REPORTS   ON   TAXATION. 

County  of  Glamorgan,    Abstract  of  accounUf  efc— Continaed. 
STATEMENT  OP  CONTRACTS  FOB  WORKS  IN  EXECUTION. 


§•3. 

gi 


Paipofle  of  contract. 


a 


Hi 


Amoants  paid  on  acoonnt  of 
contracts. 


•S  m 

a 
5 


1884. 
Feb. «  . 


Not.  12 


1885. 
Jane  7. 


June  17, 
Sept  30. 

Nov.  26. 


1886. 
May  3.. 


Sept  6. 


1884. 
Dec.  6. 


1885. 
Aag.  12 


Aug.  7.. 
Aug.  17. 
Dec  80.. 


1886. 
Aug.  25. 


1887. 
Jan.  3.. 


Mar.  6.. 


Jamee  BichanU,  erec- 
tion of  police  station 
at  Tynewydd. 

John  Morgan,  ei'ection 
of  poUce  station  at 
Treharris. 

John  Morgan,  addition 
to  police  station  at 
Mountain  Ash. 

William  John.additions 
to  police  station  at 
Briton  Ferry. 

John  Morgan,  altera- 
tions aud  additions  to 
Pentre  Ystrad  police 
station. 

Charles  Jenkins  St  Son, 
erection  of  police  sta- 
tion at  Porta. 

Thomas  A.  Walker, 
erection  of  iK>lice  sta- 
tion at  Cadoxton 
Joxta  Barry. 

John  Morgan,  altera- 
tions andadditlons  to 
police  station  at  Pon- 
typridd. 


£.    8. 
•1,106    Oi 

1.790    0 


£.  t. 
26    9} 

490    0 


£     9. 

;26    9J> 
[65  10i$ 

300    0 


£.$. 


£.    h 


£.  ». 


299  10  !299  10 
216    0  110    0 


583  0 

2,100  0 

8,000  0. 

1,567  0 


Total. 


70    0 


140    0 


200    0 
36  10 


£.    9. 
Extraa. 

50    0 


0  10 


300    0 


700    0 


250    0 


700    0     700    0 


2,000    0 


10,661191931  19|462    0 


876  10 


1,000    0 


88    0 


1,000    0 
1,567    0 


3,064  11i3,350    0 


MERTHYR  STIPENDIARY  JUSTICE   ACCOUNT,  FROM  MICHAELMAS,  1885,   TO 

MICHAELMAS,  1886. 


BECBIPTS. 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  from 

last  account 

Rate  ordered: 

Epiphany  sessions,  1880 

Magistrates'  clerks'  fees: 

epiphany,  1886 

Uaster,  1886 

Midsummer,  1886 

Michaelmas,  1886 

Total 


& 

«. 

d. 

220 

19 

6 

306 

0 

0 

158 

19 

3 

172 

8 

3 

152 

15 

5 

170 

3 

11 

181 

6 

4 

PATUENT8. 

Stipendiary  Justice's  salary 

Cleaning  magistrate's  i-oom: 

Aberaare 

Merthyr 

Magistrate's  clerk's  salary 

Stationery  and  printing 

Clerk  of  toe  peace,  malung  rates  .. 
Balanoe  in  hands  of  treasuror,  car- 
ried to  next  account  

Total 


£ 

9. 

d. 

700 

0 

0 

8 

7 

27 

19 

300 

0 

38 

11 

16 

16 

80 

12 

8 

1, 181     6     4 
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County  of  Glamorf^an,    Ahitract  of  accounts,  e^.— Continued. 

PONTTPRIOD  STIPKNDIABr  JUSTICE  ACCOUNT.    FBOM  KICHAELMAJS,  1885,    TO 

>iICHA£LMA8,  1880. 


RBdlFTB. 

BaUnce  in  huicU  of  treaanrer  from 

Ustaocoant 

Rate  ordered: 

Epiphany  aeaaioDa,  1886  .^ 

Michaelmas  sesaions,   1869.  on 

account 

Majrtstratea'  clerks' Yeea*. 

Epiphany,  1866 

Easter.  1886 

Mldsommer,  1886 

Hlchaelmaa,  1886 


Total. 


£ 

*.    d. 

551 

8  10 

444 

0     0 

484 

15     9 

268 

12     0 

888 

11   10 

187 

7     0 

2i4 

0     0 

2.600 

4  U 

PATlOeilTS. 

Stipendiarr  JasUoe's  salary 

Rent  of  police  oonrt^  Pen  tre 

Rent  of  ooonty  ooait,  Pontypridd 
Cleaning  police  oonrt: 

Llantrissant 

Pontypridd 

Magistrates'  clerk's^ 

Salary 

Offieerent   

Cleaning  office 

Stationery  and  printing 

Sundry  office  expenses 

Famishing 

Clerk  of  the  peace,  making  rates. . 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer,  sar- 

riedtoneztacconnt 

Total 


£ 

9. 

d. 

700 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

8 

18 

0 

80 

0 

0 

11 

10 

11 

10 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

1.064 

0 

0 

2,500     4    11 


MICHAELMAS,  1888.-.PATMENT8  TO  BE  MADE  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  EXISTING  LOANS 
FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  (INTEREST  AND  PRINCIPAL),    UNTIL  EXTINCTION, 


Year 

Year 

ending 
Septem- 

Interest 

Principal. 

Total. 

ending 
Septem- 

Interest 

Principal. 

Total 

l&r- 

ber- 

£    8.  d. 

£    9.  d. 

£    9.  d. 

£   9.  d. 

£    9.  d. 

£     9.    d. 

1887.... 

5.847    8    1 

3,905  17    2 

9.258    5    3 

i  1903... 

2.377  16    8 

5,240  10    1 

7.618    6    0 

1888.... 

5.189    1    6 

4,010    7    1 

9.190    8    7 

1904... 

2, 171  13    4 

^250  19    3 

7.422  12    7 

1880.... 

5.026    9    8 

4,110    2    3 

9, 145  11  11 

1905... 

1,962    0    6 

5,435  11    7 

,  7,397  12    I 

1890.... 

4,850  11  11 

4,282    3    4 

9,001  15    3 

1906... 

1,748    1  10 

5.321  15    1 

7,009  16  11 

1891.... 

4,688    4    9 

4. 349  13  10 

9,037  18    7 

1907... 

1,542    4    8 

4,908    9    9 

6^  460  14    .^ 

L892.... 

4.512    4    9 

4,471  17    2 

8,964    1  U 

1908... 

1.843    2    1 

5, 102  12    4 

6,450  14    5 

1893.... 

4,331    6  11 

4,598  18    4 

8,930    5    8 

1909... 

1,146    6    2 

5.304    8    3 

6,450  14    ft 

1804.... 

4,145    8    9 

4.574  14    4 

8.720    8    1 

1910... 

986    9  10 

6,341  10    7 

6,278    0    5 

IF95.... 

8, 963  14    6 

4,546    6    5 

8.510    0  11 

1911... 

728  16    1 

5, 205  19  10 

5,934  15  11 

1806.... 

8.780    2    8 

4.676    2    0 

8,456    4    3 

1912... 

525    8    8 

4,663  18    6 

M89    6    9 

1807.... 

8.501    7    8 

4,81019  11 

8.402    7    7 

1913... 

331  14    6 

4,262    3    9 

4.613  18    3 

1898.... 

8.307    5  11 

4,951    5    0 

8. 348  10  11 

1914... 

182  17    8 

2.992  12    7 

3. 175  10    8 

1809... 

3, 197  12  10 

5,007    1    5 

8.294  14    8 

1915... 

04    3  10 

1.642  18    5 

1,737    2    3 

1900.... 

2.902    3    6 

5,082    0    9 

8.074    4    3 

1916... 

31    8    2 

1.255  14    2 

1,287    2    4 

1901.... 
1902.... 

2,791    7    6 
2,587  16  10 

5^072  19    3 
5,286  16    7 

7.804    6    9 
7,824  18    5 

79,548  10  11 

135.665    9    0 

215,213  19  11 

tflCHAELMAS.  1886.-QUARTERLY  PAYMENTS  TO  BE  MADE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EXIST- 
ING  LOANS  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  ENDING  MICHAELMAS,  1887  (INTEREST 
AND  PRINCIPAL). 


Spiphan7,1887.. 

Caster,  1887 

hlidsnmmer.  1887 
illchaelmas,  1887 


Interest 


£  9.  d. 
1,708   8  11 

965  1  1 
1,682  15    2 

971    7  11 


6,847    8    1 


PrincipaL 


£  9.  d- 
1. 249  16    4 

690  5  11 
1,265    6    8 

700    8    8 


8.005  17    2 


TotaL 


£     9.  d. 

2,958    0  8 

1,675    7  0 

2.948    1  10 

1.671  16  2 


9,253    5     3 
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Countif  of  Glamorgan.    Ahairact  of  OQCountaf  etc, — Contlnaed. 
GLAMOBGAN  COl^STABUXAET.-RETrRN  FOE  THE  TEAK  ENDING  HICHAEUCAS.!! 


Division. 


Headquarton.. 
Ko.  1 


No  2. 


No.  3. 


No.4.. 


No.  5.. 


No. 


lUnk. 


Chief  constable 

Superintendent  and  deputy  chief 

constable,  firs  t-claaa 

Inspectors,  flr8t*class 

Sergeants: 

Merit-class per  week. 

First-class do... 

Second-class do... 

Third-class do... 

Constables: 

Meri^cla88 do... 

First-class  (after  6  years) . . .  do . . . 

First-class  (after  2  years) . .  .do. . . 

Fir8t-class(on  appointment)  .do. . 

Second-class do.. 

Third-class do.. 

Superintendent,  first-class 

Inspectors: 

First-clsss 

Third-class 

Serseants: 

Merit-class per  week 

First-class do.. 

Second-class do.. 

Third-class do.. 

Constables: 

Merit-class do... 

First-class  (after  5  years) . .  .do. . . 

First-class  (after  2  years) . . .  do . . . 

Flrst-class(on  appomtment)  .do. . . 

Second-class do... 

Third-class do... 

Superintendent,  first-class , 

Inspector,  ilrst-class .- 

Sergeants: 

First-class per  week 

Second-class do... 

Third-class do, 

Constables: 

Merit-class do. 

First-class  (after  5  years) . . .do. . . 

First  class  (after  2  years) . . .do. . . 

First-class(on  appointment)  .do. . . 

Second-class do... 

Third-class do... 

Snperintendent,  flrst-class 

Inspector,  second-class 

Sergeants: 

rirst-class    per  week. 

Secund-olass do... 

Third-class do... 

Constables: 

Merit-class do. . . 

First-class  (after  5  years) . .  .do. . . 

First-class  (after  2  years). .  .do. . . 

First-claAS(on  appointment) .  do. . . 

Second-class do... 

Third-class do... 

Superintendent^  first-class 

Inspector,  first-class 

Sergeants: 

Merit per  week. 

Fir8^cla8s do... 

Second-class do . . . 

Third-class do... 

Constables: 

Meritclass do. . . 

First-class  (after  5  years) . .  .do. . . 

First-class  (after  2  vears) ...  do  . . 

First-class(on  appomtment)  .do. . . 

Second-class do... 

Third-class   do... 


Salary. 


*  Clothiug  supplied. 


£    9.  d. 

600  0  0 

220  0  0 

110  0  0 

34  0 

83  0 

31  6 

30  6 

29  0 

28  0 

27  0 

26  0 

25  0 

24  0 

200  0  0 


110 
160 


84 


27 
26 
25 
24 
200  0 
110  0 


29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
200  0 
105  0 


200 
110 


Fora«e 
ancT 
travel- 
ing ex- 
penses. 


0 
0 

81    6 
30    6 


38  0 
31  6 
30    6 


33  0 
31  6 
30    6 


20 
28 
27 
26 
25 


34  0 

S3  0 

31  6 

30  6 

29  0 

28  0 

27  0 

26  0 

25  0 

24  0 


100 


65 
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A  dam  son,  Thomas,  coffee  in  Panama,  93. 
Aguadilla,  cofibe  in,  120. 
Alden,  William  L.,  taxation  In  Italy,  514. 
Areoiho,  coffee  in,  123. 
Argentine  Republic,  colfro  In,  67. 
AKtwood,  H.  C.  C,  coffee  in  San  Domingo,  93. 
Austria,  Bohemia.taxation  in,  275. 
.    tax,  county,  278. 

direct,  government,  275. 
direct,  278. 
district,  278. 
income,  277. 
indirect,  283.       , 
license,  286. 
town,  286. 
Auatrla,  Empire  oi,  taxation  in,  260. 

pressure  of  taxation  upon  business  and 

industry,  273. 
tax,  building,  262. 
direct,  261. 
house^class,  263. 
rent,  262. 
income,  268. 
indirect,  269. 
internal,  260. 

-  roll  of  a  Vienna  business  man,  278. 
Bahia,  coffee  in,  14. 

Baker,  E.  L.,  coflEbe  In  Buenos  Ayres,  67. 
Bamett,  Henry,  coffee  in  Dutch  Guiana,  86. 
Barranqnilla,  coffee  in,  93. 
Belgium,  Brussels,  303. 

taxation  in,  291-314. 
Belgium,  tax,  direct,  311. 

for  attending  business  exchange.  293. 
indirect,  305, 318. 
municipal,  on- 
fish  sold  at  auction,  295. 
hack-stands,  294. 
places  of  public  entertainment. 

295. 
public  slaughterhouses,  294. 
Hcwers  and  pavements,  292. 
space  in  public  markets,  294. 
street  veuders,  294. 
on  assessed  income  from  buildings, 
292. 
doors  and  windows,  202. 
furniture,  292. 

horses,  carriages,  servants,   and 
dogs,  293. 
.  license,  295-302. 
mines,  302. 


Belgium,  tax,  personal,  300. 
proTincial,  303. 
real  estate,  290. 
state,  provincial,    and    municipal, 

upon  property,  292. 
state,  314. 
Berlin,  brief  history  of,  407. 
budget  of,  418. 

communal  households  ot  418. 
homes  of  working  people,  193. 
municipal  administration  of,  406. 
Bemhard,  George,  coffee  in  Honduras.  63. 
Beylard,  Louis  D.,  coffee  lu  Jamaica,  110. 
Bird,  Winfield  S.,  coffee  in  La  Gimyra,  102. 
Bochum,  homes  uf  worldng  people,  252. 
Boissevain,  Gideon  Maria,  on  taxation   in   the 

Netherlands,  559. 
Bordeaux,  budget  of,  375. 
finances  of,  371. 
Breslau,  budget  of,  460. 

homes  of  working  people  in,  203. 
Brewer,  Louis  R.,  coffee  in  San  Benito,  49. 
British  Guiana,  coffee  in.  86. 

Honduras,  coffee  in,  85. 
Bunker,  D.  T.,  ooffte  in  Demerara,  85. 
Burchard,  William  C,  coffee  in  Ruatau  and  Tmx- 

iUo,64. 
Burke,  David  N.,  coffee  in  Puerto  Cabello,  105. 
Callao,  coffee  in,  36. 

Carophausen,  Edward,  taxation  in  Naples,  S83. 
Carroll,  PhUip,  taxation  in  Palermo,  547. 
Carthagena,  coffee  in,  85. 
Catlin,  George  L.,  taxation  in  Zurich,  634. 
Ceara,  coffee  in,  76, 

Chemnitz,  homes  of  working  people  in,  235. 
CienfnegoA,  coffee  in,  119. 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  cofiee  in,  22, 104. 
Coffee  in  British  West  Indies.  110. 
Jamaica,  40, 110. 
Trinidad.  112. 
Central  American  States,  25, 
British  Honduras,  85. 
Costa  Rica.  30-54. 
Guatemala,  26-59. 
Honduras,  G3. 

Rnatan  and  Trnxillo,  64. 
Nicaragua.  33-64. 
Salvador,  66. 
France,  41. 
Haytl,37,127. 
Holland,  42. 
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Coffee  in  Mexico,  27, 48. 
LaPM,i8. 
Sao  Benito,  49. 
Tampioo,  50. 
Tehaantepeo,  52. 
«   Tiixp«n,53. 
Vera  Cniz,  2(M9. 
Sonth  America,  67. 
Argentine  Repnblio,  67. 
Bra/Jl,  4, 09. 
Bahia.14. 
Ceara,  76. 
^  Minas  Geraes,  16. 

Pemambnco,  14. 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  6, 71. 
Sao  Panlo,  a 
Santos,  77. 
British  Gniana,85. 
Datoh  Goiana,  86. 
Ecuador,  35, 87. 
Paragnay,  89. 
Peru,  86-89. 
Callao,  36. 
Lambayeqne,  89. 
Kepublic  of  Colombia, 
,  Barranqoilla,  93. 

Carthagena,  85. 
Grenada,  34. 
Panama,  93. 
Uruguay,  94. 
Veneznela,  20, 94. 

Cindad  Bolivar,  22, 104. 
Camana,  105. 
La  Gnayra,  23, 102. 
Haracaibo,  22, 94. 
Puerto  Cabello,  26, 106. 
San  Cristobal,  100. 
Tovar,  108. 
San  Domingo,  30, 137. 
Spanish  West  Indies,  116. 
Cuba,  37, 116. 

Cienfuegos,  119. 
Trinidad,  120. 
Porto  Eico,  38, 120. 
Aguadillp,  120. 
Arecibo,  128. 
Ponce,  124. 
San  Juan,  126. 
Coffee  trade  of  Burope,  140. 
Communal  life,  409. 

Conroy,  Edward,  coffee  in  San  Juan,  126^ 
Costa  Rico,  coffee  in,  80, 54. 
Crefeld,  homes  of  vorlLing  people  in,  240. 
Grouch,  Henry  C,  taxation  in  Milan,  668. 
Crowe,  C.  L.,  taxation  in  Zante,  512. 
Cnba,  coffee  in,  87, 116. 
Gumana,  coffee  in,  105. 
Definition  of  "  Gemelnde,"  409. 
Denmark,  taxation  in,  323. 
tax,  direct,  328. 
indirect,  82a 
local,  324. 
Diller,  Isaac  B.,  taxation  in  Florence,  529. 
Dithmar,  Henry,  taxation  in  Breslau  and  Silesia 

467. 
Dootrines  of  administration  law,  411. 


Dortmund,  homes  of  working  people  In,  241. 
Drayton,  John,  coffee,  in  Tuxpan,  83. 
Dufais,  F.  F.,  taxation  in  France,  827. 
Dunfermline,  district  taxation  in,  741. 
Duprd,  Louis  J.,  coffee  in  Salvador,  66. 
Dutch  Guiana,  coffee  in,  86. 
Eckstein,  D.,  taxation  in  the  Ketherhuids,  557. 
Ecuador,  coffee  in,  85-87. 
Ehninger,  Henry  A.,  coffee  in  Cienftiegos,  119. 
Elberfeld,  homes  of  working  people  in,  237. 
England- 
Leeds,  finances  of,  682. 
taxation  in,  678. 
tax,  borough,  679. 

how  estimated,  680. 
poor,  how  collected,  679. 
Liverpool,  taxation  in,  692. 

tax,  national,  694. 
Local  taxation,  652. 
London,  local  taxation  in,  658. 

taxation  in,  650. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  taxation  in,  696. 
tax,  excise,  696. 
income,  695. 
municipal,  097. 
property,  695. 
Sheffield,  tax,  imperial,  699. 
local,  703. 
finances  of,  705. 
taxation  in,  699. 
Essen,  homes  of  working  people  in,  249. 
Fay,  Andrew  F.,  taxation  in  Stettin,  505. 
Finlay,  James  F.,  coffee  in  Ponce,  124. 
Folsom,  Bei^jamin,  taxation  in  Sheffield,  699. 
Fdrster,  Charles,  taxation  in  Elberfeld,  487. 
Fox,  Williams  C,  taxation  in  Brunswick,  461. 
Fnuice,  assessment  and  collection,  373. 
coffee  in,  41. 

D^artment  of  the  Girsnde— 
taxation,  in  369. 
tax  assimilated,  370. 

centime  additional,  372. 
direct,  869. 
indirect,  370. 
land,  871. 
French  revenues  and  tax  system,  336. 
Marseilles,  tax  assimilated,  400. 
direct,  396. 

door  and  window,  397. 
indirect,  401. 
municipal,  404. 
octroi,  403. 
personal    and    mobiliaty. 

396. 
real  estate,  396. 
mixed  and  domainal  revenues,  848. 
notice  to  taxpayers,  335. 
prestation  in  kind,  338. 
principle  of  exemptions,  332. 
recording  leases,  336. 
Bouen  tax,  direct  and  indirect,  389. 
'     taxation  in,  327. 
tax,  direct,  365. 
dog,  333. 

door  and  window,  2^,  355. 
fixed,  365. 
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Fnnoe,  tox,  fixity  of  real  esUtoi  9X1,    . 
^indirect,  833-840. 
lioenae,  830. 
octroi,  388. 

personal  and  mobiliary,  880. 
proportional,  881. 
real  estate.  827. 
Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  finances  of,  440. 

henaes  of  working  people 

in.  224. 
local  taxation,  489. 
Oanalandt,  Angnste,  coffee  in  A|(aadillA,  120.         , 
Germany,  406. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  taxation  in,  461. 

tax,  doors  and  windows,  452. 
license,  452. 
land,  451. 

personal  and  personal 
property,  451. 
Bremen,  taxation  in,  455. 
tax,  direct,  455. 
indirect,  455. 
Breslaa  and  Silesia,  farther  exemptions,  485. 

how  oommnnal  tax  is  col- 
lected, 458. 
tax,  bosiness  450. 
real  estate,  450. 
taxation  in,  457. 
those  exempted  from  tax* 
ation,  45S. 
Bmnswick,  administrative  featnres,  471. 
Cammei^t,  462. 
lottery,  467. 
taxation  in,  461. 
tax,  ground,  463. 
indirect,  466. 
personal,  464. 
trade,  465. 
Chemnitz  and  Saxony,  finances  of,  476. 

meaning  of  ** income," 

481. 
taxation  in,  476. 
tax,  graduation  of,  481. 
sapervisors,    dn- 

ties  of,  488. 
table,  basis  of,  484. 
Delinqnent  tax-payers.  437. 
Dasseldort;  equity  of  the  assessments,  485. 

evils  of  indiscriminate  taxation, 

486. 
method  of  assessment,  485. 
taxation  in,  484. 
tax,  amusement,  486. 
•  compulsory  church,  487. 

mode  of  lerying,  486. 
municipal  and  local,  486. 
Slberfeld,  finances  of,  480. 
taxation  in,  487. 

tax    assessment,  regulations    of; 
488. 

state,  487. 
Hamburg, "  Aversum  "  and  per  capita^  400. 

cheap  process  of  collecting  taxes, 

404. 
state  household  account,  406. 
taxation  in,  480. 


Gisrmany— Continued. 

Hamburg,  tax  inheritance,  403. 
receipts,  401. 
victual,  402. 
Mayenoe,  finances  of;  400. 
Uxationin,  400. 
Kinds  of  taxes,  426. 
Stettin,  taxation  in,  505. 

tax,  brewing,  506. 
church,  506. 
house,  506. 
land,  505. 
trade,  506. 
Stuttgart,  budget  of,  olO. 
Tax,  bourse,  427. 
brewing,  426. 
church  and  school,  480. 
direct,  432. 
graded  income,  432. 
indirect,  438. 
land,  433. 
mining,  430. 
municipal,  420. 
on  ardent  spirits,  426. 
bills  of  exchange,  427. 
buildings,  433. 
playing-cards,  427. 
trade  and  occupation,  434. 
Prussian  State,  428. 
Salt,  425, 
Sugar,  425. 
Tobacco,  425. 

Wurtemberg,  taxation  in.  508. 
tax,  direct,  508. 
indirect,  509. 
local,  500. 
Ghent,  finances  of,  319. 
Gironde,  budget  of,  376. 

Department  of,  finances  of,  374. 
Great  Britain,  imperial  revenue  of,  685. 
Greathouse,  William  B.,  cofiiee  in  Tampico,  50. 
Greece,  Pirseus,  taxation  in,  511. 
Zante,  taxation  in,  512. 
tax,  local,  513. 
Grenada,  coffee  in,  34. 
Guatemala,  coffee  in,  26-59. 
Hamburg,  homes  of  working  people  in,  198. 
Havre,  octroi  tariff,  356. 
Hawes,  John  B.,  taxation  in  Bohemia,  276. 
Hayti.  coffee  in  37-127. 
Hill,  Edmund  J.,  coffee  in  Uruguay,  04. 
Hoff,  Joseph  D.,  coflbe  in  Vera  Cruz,  40. 
Holland,  coffee  in,  42. 
Homes  of  German  working  people,  173. 
Berlin,  193. 
Boohum,  252. 
Breslau,  203. 
Chemnits,  236. 
Crefeld,240. 
Dortmund,  241. 
Blberfeld,237. 
Essen,  240. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main.  2^L 
Hamburg,  108. 
Osnabrfick,  256. 
Strasborg.  228. 
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Honduras,  coffee  in,  6S. 

Hoamer,  James  K.,  coffee  in  GnatemalA,  89. 

Ireland,  Cork,  taxation  in,  7S0. 

tax,  corporation,  781. 
ooonty,  73L 
local,  730. 
poor-law,  781. 
Italy,  Florence,  taxation  in,  529. 

tax,  bmildinK  and  land,  689. 
family,  531. 
mnnicipal,  532. 
Leghorn,  finances  of,  546. 
taxation  in,  5M. 
Milan,  effisota  of  taxation,  556. 
finances  of;  555. 
taxation  in,  553 
tax,  city,  564. 
direct,  553. 
Naples,  finances  of,  538. 
taxation  in,  533. 
tax,  municipal,  538. 
provincial.  538. 
state,  538. 
Palermo,  duties  in,  548. 
taxation  in,  547. 
tax,  building,  560. 
direct,  547. 
income,  650. 
indirect,  647. 
land,  550. 
taxation  in,  514. 
tax,  coUection,  526. 
communal,  520. 
discretionary,  520. 
Government,  517. 
octroi,  616. 
provincial,  520. 
state,  514. 
Jamaica,  cotlee  in,  40, 110. 
Jus«.eu,  Edmund  F..  taxation  in  Austria,  260. 
Johnson,  Edmund,  taxation  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

461. 
Jonas,  Charles,  taxation  in  Bohemia,  281. 
Jones,  Evan  R.,  taxation  in  Wales,  757. 
Juridio  controls  in  Prussia,  411. 
Kimball,  C.  P.,  taxation  in  Wurtemberg.  608. 
La  Guayra,  coffee  in,  23, 102. 
Lallemont,  J.  A.,  coffee  in  San  Cristobal,  100. 
Lambayeque,  coffee  in,  89. 
Lang,  W.  W.,  coffee  trade  of  Europe,  140, 489. 
Laugner,  Albert,  coffee  in  Tehuantepeo,  52. 
La  Paz,  coffee  in,  48. 

La  Point,  Alfred,  coffeo  in  Lambayeque,  89. 
Lathrop,  Lorin  A.,  taxation  in  England,  658. 
Leipslc,  homes  of  working  people  in,  210. 
Loening,  Albert,  taxation  in  Bremen.  456. 
Magdeleno,  Jop6  P.  y,  coffee  in  Trinidad,  12a 
Man,  Ernest  A.,  taxation  in  Sweden,  614. 
Maracaibo,  coffee  in,  22, 94. 
Marston,  H.  C  ,  taxation  In  Malaga,  612. 
Mason.  Frank  H..  taxation  in  Marseilles,  395. 
McCall.  Charles  B.,  ooflfee  in  Santos,  69-77 
McDowall,  1.  C,  taxation  in  Pirau's.  511.*   ' 
McGarr,  Owen  A.,  coffee  in  Ecuador,  87. 
Merits  and  demerite  of  Berlin's  flnaodjU  system 
42L 


Minas  Geraes,  oofiRde  in,  15. 
Morlan,  Albert  E.,  ooffee  in  British  ..„ 
Mueller,  Jacob,  taxatioD  in  Pmas;^  ^z. 
Murphy,  George  H-,  taxatioii  in  Saxanj  a 
Nature,  origin,  and  development  of  Pr«^  in 

409. 
Netherlands.  Amsterdam,  finaDeea,  57a. 

budget  of  North  HoOusC  ^ 
conversion  of  the  DateA  4ekt,  'A 
excise  duties,  578. 
public  taxation,  559. 
taxation  in,  557. 
tax,  local  and  provincial.  SU 
Kicahigua,  coffise  in,  33, 64^ 
Osnabriick,  homes  of  working  pe«^kle,3S& 
Panama,  coffee  in,  93. 
Paraguay,  oofi^Be  in,  89. 
Partello,  D.  J.,  taxation  in  Dnaaeldert  4M. 
Pemambuco.  coffee  in.  14. 
Piatt,  John  J.,  taxation  in  Cork,  739. 
Plumacher,  E.  H.,  coffee  in  Maracaibo.  94. 
Polachek,  Max,  taxation  in  Belgium.  3H. 
Ponce,  coffee  in,  124. 
Porto  Rico,  coffee  in,  88, 120. 
Prague,  revenue  and  expense  aooomit  oC  S8t 
Pressure  of  taxation  upon  buaineas  aad  %4»^ 

in  Austria,  273. 
Principles  of  organizing  adminlstiatiaa  ia  Pr» 

sia,  414. 
Prussian  legislation  as  to  a  refonn,  412. 
Public  debta  of  Europe,  260. 
Puerto  Cabello,  coffee  in,  25-105. 
Raine,  F.,  municipal  administratSon  of  BoMbl  4H. 
Bawics,  Joseph,  taxation  in  Poland,  581. 
Becent  progress  of  foreign  trade,  145. 
Behbein,  M.,  coffee  in  Tovar,  108. 
Reichenberg,  finances  of,  280. 
Beimer.  Otto  E.,  coffee  in  Cuba,  116. 
Belation  of  Berlin's  government  to  the  stata  43& 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  ooffee  in,  5, 71. 
Rogers,  Professor,  taxation,  715. 
Bomberg,  J.  G.  Nunez,  ooflbe  in  Comana.  Itt. 
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